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PREFACE 


Ihe Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae series was launched in 1987 with 
the publication of Tertullianus, De Idololatria, a critical text with trans- 
lation and commentary by J.H. Waszink and J.C.M. van Winden (partly 
based on a manuscript left behind by P.G. van der Nat). It seems appro- 
priate, therefore, that the 100th volume to appear in the Supplements to 
Vigiliae Christianae series should be an updated reprint of J.H. Waszink’s 
monumental and authoritative edition of Tertullians De Anima. This vol- 
ume contains the complete contents of the first edition, to which we 
have added a brief overview of J.H. Waszinks scholarly career, an English 
translation of the greater part of the introduction to his German transla- 
tion of De Anima of 1980 and a list of corrections authorized by him. We 
would like to thank Brill for its active cooperation. 


J. den Boeft 
E.P. Meijering 
J.C.M. van Winden 


BRIEF OVERVIEW OF J.H. WASZINK'S 
SCHOLARLY CAREER (1908-1990) 


Jan Hendrik Waszink was born on 27 October 1908 in the Netherlands 
in Renswoude, where his father was a general practitioner. The family 
later moved to Delft, where he was educated at the local grammar school. 
Waszink went on to study classics at Leiden University and completed his 
studies in 1933 with his dissertation Tertullian, De Anima mit Einleitung, 
Übersetzung und Kommentar. Two years later, he added the Index verbo- 
rum et locutionum quae Tertulliani De anima libro continentur. Important 
and impressive as his achievement was, it proved to be only a preliminary 
version of the definitive English edition and commentary of De Anima 
published in 1947. 

Throughout his life, Waszink remained devoted to the study of Ter- 
tullian, producing articles and reviews, but also an edition of the Adver- 
sus Hermogenem (Utrecht 1956), accompanied by an English translation 
(London 1956). In 1980, he returned to De Anima with an annotated 
translation in German. An English translation of a large part of the intro- 
duction has been incorporated in the present reprint. In 1987, together 
with J.C.M. van Winden he published an edition with commentary of De 
Idololatria, which completed the work of the late P.G. van der Nat, one of 
his pupils. 

Waszink started his professional career as a grammar school teacher, 
but, in 1946, he was appointed Professor of Latin at Leiden University. 
This enabled him to give full scope to his accomplishments in classical 
philology, ancient philosophy and patristics. His great interest in patris- 
tics was inspired by the seminars of EJ. Dólger, whose integrated study 
of Antike und Christentum’ impressed him as much as the example set 
by great Latinists like Heinze and Norden in the study of Latin literature. 
He lectured and published on a wide range of authors, from Ennius to 
Boethius, but two names stand out in his scholarly work. After Tertullian, 
the edition of Calcidius translation (with a philosophical commentary) 
of the first half of Platos Timaeus became the second great enterprise 
of his life. The edition was published in 1962 and reprinted with some 
addenda in 1975. 

Waszinks profound occupation with classical authors and the textual 
tradition of their works also led to his professional interest in the human- 
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ist movement. In 1951, he published a booklet on Petrarch in Dutch and 
in his lectures he paid ample attention to the classical tradition through 
the ages. When the Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences 
decided to produce a scholarly edition of Erasmus’ Opera Omnia, he par- 
ticipated actively in the project, both as a member of the editorial board 
and as an editor of some of Erasmus’ works, including Lingua, which was 
published a year before Waszink's death on 5 October 1990. 


[his reprint of Tertullianus De Anima appears in the series of 'sup- 
plements' to Vigiliae Christianae, the review founded in 1946 by four 
comparatively young scholars: Christine Mohrmann (1903-1988), Gilles 
Quispel (1916-2006), Willem van Unnik (1910-1978) and Jan Waszink. 


Waszinks "Tertullianea can be found in his ‘Scriptorum Elenchus on 
p. IX to XXV of his Opuscula Selecta (Leiden 1979), which lists all his 
publications until 1977. His contributions to Tertullian studies after this 
year are the following: 


'Osservazioni sul De testimonio animae di Tertulliano, in: R. Canta- 
lamessa, L.F. Pizzolato (eds), Paradoxos Politeia. Studi patristici in onore 
di G. Lazzati (Studia Patristica Mediolanensia 10). Milan 1979, 178- 
184. 


"Tertullians Principles and Methods of Exegesis, in: W.R. Schoedel, R.L. 
Wilken (eds), Early Christian Literature and the Classical Intellectual 
Tradition: in honorem Robert M. Grant. Paris 1979, 9-31. 


Tertullian Über die Seele. Eingeleitet, übersetzt und erläutert von Jan 
H. Waszink. Zürich and Munich 1980 (reprinted in 1986). 


Review of Tertullien, A son épouse. Introduction, texte critique, traduc- 
tion et notes de Charles Munier (Sources Chrétiennes 273). Paris, 1980, 
in: Vigiliae Christianae 35 (1981) 290-298. 


(With J.C.M. van Winden) A Particular Kind of Idolatry. An Exegesis of 
Tertullian, De idololatria ch. 23’ in: Vigiliae Christianae 36 (1982) 15-23. 


(With J.C.M. van Winden) Tertullianus, De idololatria. Critical Text, 
Translation and Commentary (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae, 
vol. 1). Leiden 1987. 
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Review of Tertullien, Les spectacles. Introduction, texte critique, traduc- 
tion et commentaire de Marie Turcan (Sources Chrétiennes 332). Paris, 
1986, in: Vigiliae Christianae 42 (1988) 83-85. 


Review of Tertullien, Le marriage unique. Introduction, texte critique, 
traduction et commentaire de Paul Mattei (Sources Chrétiennes 343). 
Paris, 1988, in: Vigiliae Christianae 44 (1990) 394-395. 


See further the ‘In memoriam J.H. Waszink in Gnomon 63 (1991) 660- 
663. 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1980, Artemis Verlag published J.H. Waszinks annotated German trans- 
lation of De Anima. The German introduction bears witness to the transla- 
tors view on Tertullians accomplishments and his place within the devel- 
opment of Latin literature in Antiquity. For this reason, it was decided to 
add an English translation of the greater part of the German introduc- 
tion to this reprint. A few passages were omitted as they duplicated the 
introduction from 1947. The text has intentionally not been updated and 
represents Waszink’s own ideas. 


There is very little information about the life of Quintus Septimius Flo- 
rens Tertullianus and about the chronological sequence of the thirty-one 
surviving works from his pen. Again and again, we realize that we sim- 
ply do not have the material that would allow us to write a real biogra- 
phy, such as is perfectly possible with figures like Jerome, Ambrose, and 
a fortiori Augustine. The exceptional scantiness of this information is of 
course a consequence of the fact that Tertullian parted company with the 
traditional church in his thirties and forties, and joined the sect of Mon- 
tanus, where he certainly was a priest. Later, he turned his back on this 
sect too and founded a community of his own in Carthage, which bore 
the name Tertullianistae after its founder. We know nothing ofthe history 
of this sect, and it is possible that it sank into insignificance after Tertul- 
lians death, although it was only in the fifth century, probably thanks to 
specific endeavors on the part of Augustine, that it returned to the official 
church. The inclusion of all of Tertullian's writings in the list of the pro- 
hibited books in the decree of Pope Gelasius in 494 dealt the deathblow 
to the tradition about Tertullians life and literary activity. Only a very few 
writers in Christian antiquity were genuinely well acquainted with Ter- 
tullians writings (with the exception of his Apologeticum, which at once 
became celebrated). The first of these is Cyprian. According to his biog- 
rapher Pontius, he used to say Da magistrum ("Hand me the Master!”) 
when he wished to consult Tertullian writings, which he probably knew 
in their entirety. We should also mention Jerome, who borrowed from 
him many felicitous expressions and formulations which were appropri- 
ate in one way or another; and Augustine, who however referred much 
more often than Jerome to the content of Tertullians writings. In my 
investigations of the subsequent influence of the treatise On the Soul, I 
discovered fairly numerous literary borrowings in the sermons of Bishop 
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Zeno of Verona (died 371/372), who like Tertullian came from North 
Africa, and in the great preacher Peter Chrysologus (ca. 380-450; arch- 
bishop of Ravenna from 431). 

Tertullian was born to pagan parents in the province of Africa Con- 
sularis. The three provinces in the Atlas region (Mauritania, Numidia, 
and Africa Proconsularis, roughly identical to the modern states of Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunisia) had a strong sense of common national and 
cultural bonds, which we shall discuss below. After his conversion, he 
settled in Carthage. His detailed knowledge of technical expressions of 
Roman civil law (and the even more numerous technical expressions of 
rhetoric) strongly suggests that he worked in Carthage as an advocate 
(patronus or causidicus). It is however more than improbable that he is 
identical to the legal scholar Tertullianus, who was one of the outstanding 
iuris prudentes of the imperial period, as we see from the mention of two 
of his writings, viz. eight Books of Quaestiones and a monograph De cas- 
trensi peculio, in the Digesta or Pandectae, a thematically ordered collec- 
tion of quotations from the most prominent legal scholars in Rome, such 
as Papinian and Ulpian. We must accept the conclusion of T.D. Barnes! 
that although Tertullian had a considerable knowledge of Roman law, 
this did not go beyond what was taught at a good school of rhetoric. A 
great legal scholar had to work sine ira et studio on the development of 
the structure of Roman law, and Tertullian was utterly unsuited to such 
a work. 


Tertullian was thus not a creative legal scholar. He was above all a rhetor, 
an apologist, a theologian, and of course a great writer. 

After important preliminary research by J. Lortz and other scholars, 
the recent monographs by J.-Cl. Fredouille and R.D. Sider have demon- 
strated how strongly Tertullian was attached to rhetoric not only in his 
formulations, but also in the construction of his writings.” In fact, Ter- 
tullian put his rhetorical training into practice to such an extent that one 
might be tempted to see rhetoric as the completely dominant element in 
his work; and several scholars have not escaped this danger. 

Erasmus noticed the pre-eminent role of rhetoric and the sarcasm 
and irony in Tertullians writings, after his attention had been drawn to 


! T.D. Barnes, Tertullian. A Historical and Literary Study, Oxford 1971, 22-29. 

? J. Lortz, Tertullian als Apologet, 2 vols., 1927-1928; J.-Cl. Fredouille, Tertullien et 
la conversion de la culture antique, 1972; R.D. Sider, Ancient Rhetoric and the Art of 
Tertullian, 1971. 
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Tertullian by two of the three editions by his friend Beat Bilt (Beatus 
Rhenanus).? For example, in his Ecclesiastes, published one year before 
his death (1536), he writes about Tertullian: Durus est, tametsi salsus in 
confutandis haereticis, nasutus in traducendis vitiis, in quo optarim illum 
interdum longius abesse a scurillitate, sed Afer est.^ One must however 
always bear in mind that Tertullians remarks, which are often accom- 
panied by rhetorical fireworks, are always based on an absolutely solid 
conviction of faith and that they ultimately serve either to clarify or to 
defend an article of faith.? In this context, it is interesting to note that 
when the great French theologian and preacher Bossuet (1627-1704), a 
man with an unparalleled experiential knowledge of both the power and 
the limitations of Christian eloquence, mentions Tertullian, he calls him 
several times le grave Tertullien.° Bossuet refers here to the serious char- 
acter of Tertullians theology. In more recent times, this has also been 
emphasized by A. dAles in the book La théologie de Tertullien (3rd edn. 
Paris 1905; it has recently been reprinted, after more than seventy years) 
and by H. von Campenhausen in the relevant section of his fundamental 
monograph Die Entstehung der christlichen Bibel (Tübingen 1968, 318- 
337). 

Tertullians religious conviction revolves around a limited number of 
dogmas: basically, these are the most important (or rather, those Tertul- 
lian judges to be the most important) of the articles of faith contained in 
the regula fidei. Here,’ we mention first his trinitarian doctrine, which is 
strikingly advanced and is formulated in very sharp terms, e.g. in Adver- 
sus Praxean 25: Connexus Patris et Filii in Paracleto |= Spiritu Sancto] 
tres efficit cohaerentes, alterum ex altero. Qui tres unum sunt, non unus. 
[he term persona is found for the first time in Adversus Praxean 12: 
Alium ... personae, non substantiae nomen, ad distinctionem, non ad 
divisionem (“for the sake of distinguishing, not for the sake of separat- 
ing”). We should also mention the doctrine of the two natures of Christ. 
In Adversus Praxean 27, Tertullian affirms clearly: Duplicem statum, non 
confusum, sed coniunctum in una persona, deum et hominem lesum. (In 
this connection, Tertullian sometimes used the verb miscere, which can 


> Erasmus knew the first two editions of Tertullian by Beatus Rhenanus (1521 and 
1528); the third appeared in 1539, after Erasmus' death. 

^ S.L. Greenslade, “Erasmus and Tertullian,” Studia Patristica 7 (1975), 37-40. 

? Lortz is particularly inadequate in his presentation of this aspect. 

é For this quotation, I am indebted to the book by d'Alés, 498. 

7 For a good overview of the most important doctrines for Tertullian, cf. B. Altaner, 
Patrologie, 8th edn. by A, Stuiber, 1978, 160-163. 
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mislead us, e.g. in Adv. Maro, 2.27: in filio ... miscente in semetipso deum 
et hominem. But miscere here simply means unire.)® 

We should also mention his conviction of the complete reliability of 
the apostolic tradition, which is the basis of the thorough presentation 
especially in De praescriptione haereticorum, and on which he relies for 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead and of the last judgment 
(see Anim. 33, 55, and 58). Tertullian displays a particular interest in 
some themes, and his views became ever stricter as time went on. This 
applies especially to his teaching about repentance and about everything 
connected with the "single marriage.” 

Tertullians repeated discussions of the human soul are particularly 
characteristic. He attaches great importance to the doctrine of the "natu- 
ral Christianity" of the soul “in its essence as it actually is,’ to the “tes- 
timony of the soul which is naturally Christian" (testimonium animae 
naturaliter Christianae), which is discussed first in ch. 17 of the Apolo- 
geticum, no doubt in reaction to Varros Theologia tripertita,’ then in the 
brief monograph The Testimony of the Soul, and finally in ch. 41 of the 
treatise On the Soul. Secondly, we must mention here Tertullians discus- 
sion ofthe origin ofthe soul. It took a long time before there was an eccle- 
siastically defined position on this question. In his endeavor to refute the 
heretical views especially of the Platonizing Valentinians and of Hermo- 
genes on this question, and thanks to his own general interest in a theme 
which had been discussed in detail by Philo, Justin, and Irenaeus before 
him—a theme which must always be taken up in the interpretation of 
Gen 2:7— Tertullian devoted intensive intellectual energy (first in Adver- 
sus Marcionem 2.9-12, then in De testimonio animae and in De anima 11) 
to the elaboration of the thesis that the human soul is a ^weaker breath" 
of the breath of life which is blown by God into Adams face. As he him- 
self puts it, the soul is an aurula spiritus or a flatus ex spiritu factus (this is 
the distinction drawn by Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 5.12.2, between the von, 
the soul according to Gen 2:7 LXX, and the nveüna). 

We must mention one final basic conviction held by Tertullian which 
is completely incompatible with the “rule of faith,” i.e. the official teach- 
ing of the church. This is the teaching that everything that exists is a 


* On this, see my note to Anim. 45.3. 

? On this, cf. especially G. Lieberg, “Die theologia tripertita in Forschung und Bezeu- 
gung, in Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt (Festschrift for Joseph Voigt) I, 
4, 1973, 63-115. Cf. also Idem, "Varros Theologie im Urteil Augustins, Studi classici in 
onore di Q. Cataudella, 1972, III, 185 ff.; J.H. Waszink, "Varrone nella letteratura cristiana 
dei primi secoli? Atti del Congresso internazionale di studi Varroniani, 1976, I, 209-223. 
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body, although (as he often underlines) a corpus sui generis (thus, e.g. 
in On the Flesh of Christ). In keeping with this position, God too is 
described as a body, "although he is also spirit (spiritus)” (Adv. Prax. 
7). The term corporalitas, "bodiliness; was not a happy choice; proba- 
bly, all that Tertullian meant here was "substantiality" This corporalitas 
is now ascribed to the soul in the Stoic manner (Anim. 5-9); here too, 
however, he basically means something else, viz. the “materiality’—this, 
of course, is polemic against Platonic and heretical (especially Valen- 
tinian) theories about immaterial substances. However, this imprecise 
(or better: as yet very elementary) terminology led Tertullian to ascribe 
expressly bodily attributes to the soul: it is transmitted in the bodily act 
of procreation (this is known as "traducianism": on this, cf. Anim. 19) 
and possesses color (Anim. 9). This position collapses completely in the 
discussion of the growth of the soul. Although he has just affirmed that 
the soul grows together with the body, Tertullian now states that "the 
growth of the soul does not refer to its substance, but allows the predis- 
positions contained in the soul to emerge (gradually)" (Ita et crementa 
animae reputanda: non substantiva, sed provocativa). At first sight, this 
is an impressive antithesis, but when we look at it more closely, we see 
that it is merely rhetorical. In this context, a marginal note by Augustine 
in his De Genesi ad litteram 10.25.41 (the "literal exegesis of the Book of 
Genesis, a great work in every sense) is very interesting: Denique Ter- 
tullianus, quia corpus esse animam credidit, non ob aliud nisi quod eam 
incorpoream cogitare non potuit, et ideo timuit, ne nihil esset, si corpus 
non esset, nec de Deo valuit aliter sapere [Adv. Prax. 7]: qui sane quo- 
niam acutus est, interdum contra opinionem suam visa veritate super- 
atur. (Here, Augustine may be thinking of the concluding sentence of 
Anim. 37, which has just been cited and which he himself quotes, ibid. 
26.44.) 

On this point, however, more remains to be said. If Tertullian devel- 
oped and retained the habit (to borrow Bossuets fine words) of corpo- 
raliser les choses divines, this was not only because, as Augustine says, he 
“was unable to think of the soul as bodiless.” This was also the fruit of an 
act of his will: he was unwilling to allow the real concrete things, both in 
life and in nature and also in the affirmations of the faith, to be deprived 
of their own individual essence by philosophical interventions—and 
for Tertullian, this is practically identical with heretical interventions— 
either by leveling them down or by dematerializing them. In his view, this 
could lead only to a phantasma, something that existed only in appear- 
ance. He best expressed this opposition to "the tyranny of abstraction 
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and of generalization; which he maintained throughout his life, in the 
most careful description of philosophy which is found in his works, viz. 
in chapter 2 of his treatise On the Soul. This text reads as follows: Formas 
rebus imponit, eas nunc peraequat | treats them as equal], nunc privat 
[ treats them as something that exists autonomously”], de certis incerta 
praeiudicat, provocat ad exempla, quasi comparanda sint omnia, omnia 
praescribit, proprietatibus etiam inter similia diversis, nihil divinae licen- 
tiae servat, leges naturae opiniones suas fecit. One may say that the words 
formas rebus imponit and leges naturae opiniones suas fecit contain in a 
nutshell Tertullian’s entire attitude to philosophy. 

Tertullian's theological activity, although undertaken with great seri- 
ousness, did not have anything like the importance for later centuries of 
the work of a Hilary or an Ambrose—to say nothing of an Augustine. It is 
also striking that while Lactantius, who wrote one of the earliest positive 
descriptions of the Christian faith in his Divinae institutiones (AD 304- 
313), has frequent recourse to Minucius Felix and Cyprian (including 
some pseudo-Cyprianic texts), all that he takes over from Tertullian is 
the doctrine of the “testimony of the soul? Nor does he take this over 
directly, but only via the mediation of Minucius Felix. And like the oth- 
ers mentioned above, Lactantius too was a North African (Jerome, Vir. 
Ill. 80). 


After we have spoken of Tertullian the rhetor and theologian, we must 
now speak of the writer. In order to explain the greatness of his achieve- 
ment in this field, some preliminary remarks are necessary. 

After a classicistic style both for prose and for most of the genres 
of poetry had been created in the last years of the republic and under 
the reign of Augustus, the further development in literature led to a 
great variety of stylistic levels. First, we have the style of the epic poets 
of the Neronian-Flavian period (AD 54-86), who increasingly opened 
the doors of poetry to rhetoric, as we can see in the epics of Lucan,’ 
Valerius Flaccus, and Silius Italicus, until Statius in the Thebais and the 
Achilleis created something very eccentric—and thus very fatiguing for 
the reader—through a combination of exaggeration and sophistry. We 
also have the looser, very simple style which Ovid employed, and which 


1? Cf. the well known verdict by Quintilian (Inst. Or. 10.1.90) on Lucan: Ut dicam, 
quod sentiam, magis oratoribus quam poetis imitandus. On Lucan and the other literary 
personages mentioned here, cf. the relevant articles in the Lexikon der Alten Welt, Zurich 
1965 and in Der kleine Pauly, Stuttgart 1964-1975. 
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often seems very modern. Here, the relaxed elegance of Callimachus 
narrative tone is not so much imitated as apparently continued—though 
only apparently; if I am not much mistaken, we can apply here what 
Paul Valéry!! said about the narratives of Lafontaine (himself a great 
admirer of Ovid!): l'absence de lart est le comble de lart. This “modern” 
style now makes its way into prose literature, and it can be found most 
clearly and attractively in two collections of letters which lend themselves 
extraordinarily well to translation into modern languages: the Letters 
of Seneca and of Pliny the Younger. A third example is the dialogue 
De Oratoribus by the young Tacitus,'* where the classical, very highly 
developed style of Ciceros three books De oratore is tempered, so to 
speak, by its convergence with the clear modern prose style which gives 
the impression of effortlessness, especially in the speeches of Aper, who 
has no very high opinion of tradition. It is my impression that in all 
the history of the development of Latin, it never develops more strongly 
in the direction of the modern languages than in these works I have 
mentioned here. 

This very positive development lasted for only a short time. As early as 
the period of the Flavian emperors (AD 69-86), a certain rigidity sets in 
as a result of the ever increasing endeavor to "imitate" (imitatio) the great 
masters of the "Golden Age" (aetas aurea). Quintilian, the leading pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in this period, presents Cicero as the unsurpassed ideal 
of eloquence and of prose style (as is well known, eloquentia had both 
these meanings) and observes that everyone who found great delight 
in Ciceros writings is entitled to the conviction that he has made great 
progress (Ille se multum profecisse scito, cui Cicero valde placebit). This 
observation is entirely correct, since it is much more laborious than is 
commonly assumed to understand the tremendous progress that Latin 
prose made in and through Ciceros work, and especially through the 
realization of the ideal of concinnitas, the harmony in the structure ofthe 
whole and in the relationship ofthe whole to its parts. This can most easily 
be grasped if one compares the rough sentences of Ciceros contemporary 
Varro with the construction of the sentences in the treatise De oratore 
or the orations Pro Sestio and Pro Milone. Here, however, Quintilian— 
whose own style makes in fact a more modern impression than that of 
Cicero—has dislodged this effortless and supple way of writing Latin 


1 “Au sujet d'Adonis;' in Variété, ed. Gallimard, 56. 
12 I am convinced that the Dialogus of Tacitus was composed before the reign of 
Domitian, when Quintilian dominated rhetoric. 
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prose from its position as an ideal, and has assigned this position to the 
above-mentioned “imitation of the Golden Age.” Let us take the case of 
Tacitus. During the reign of Domitian, he did not wish to publish any- 
thing. When he broke a silence of fifteen years with two monographs, 
the Life and Deeds of Julius Agricola and the Germania, he hoisted the 
colors of the imitation of Sallust (so to speak) and sought to keep Cicero 
at arms length. But in the Historiae, covering the year of the three emper- 
ors and the "Flavian" years, and in the first half of the Annales, covering 
the history of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, he constructs a style all of his 
own, based on brevity and on the variation of syntactic means. It is only 
at the end of his writing career, i.e. in the second half of the Annales, that 
he arrives at a somewhat less mannered style.? Within this imitatio of 
earlier literature, however, a number of shifts soon occurred. Now, it was 
no longer Cicero and Sallust, whom Tacitus had imitated for a time, who 
counted as the great models, but the archaic authors who wrote before 
the classical age. The period of archaism now begins and is dominant, 
or at least flourishing, for nearly a century, roughly from 120 to shortly 
after 200. 

[he archaists read the Annales of Ennius rather than the Aeneid of 
Vergil, and very explicitly give Cato the Elder and Gaius Graccus a higher 
rank as orators than Cicero; they prefer an annalist like Claudius Quadri- 
garius to Livy. They have a particular preference for the ancient com- 
edy, which had never disappeared from the stage in Rome: Plautus, Ter- 
ence, and Caecilius Statius do not become popular, but rather remain 
popular, to the chagrin of those like Horace who wish for a fundamen- 
tal renewal of Roman literature precisely in drama too.'* This archaism, 
which also found expression in the visual arts (though in a succession 
of waves, rather than continuously), now received a powerful encour- 
agement and support from the generally rather extravagant taste of the 
Emperor Hadrian (117-138) and (in a less brash form) of his successor, 
Antoninus Pius (138-161), who appointed the most hard-line represen- 
tative of archaism, the rhetor M. Cornelius Fronto (ca. 100 - ca. 160 CE), 
to the post of tutor of his sons. 


13 On this, cf. especially N. Eriksson, Studien zu den Annalen des Tacitus, dissertation, 
Lund 1934. 

14 Here, we recall above all the passage in the first letter of Horace on literature (Ep. 
2.1.224 ff.) in which he exhorts Augustus to devote more attention to the more modern 
Roman literature. 
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In addition to the endeavor to emulate a Caecilius Statius, an Ennius, 
or a Cato the Elder—where the choice of words plays a role that we tend 
to find exaggerated—this archaism is characterized by the continuous 
collection and quotation ofthe pre-classical literature. This second aspect 
can be seen above all in the Noctes Atticae of Aulus Gellius (ca. 130 - 
ca. 190 CE), who had collected and systematically noted everything in 
his extensive reading that seemed to him worthwhile. He worked on this 
vast material during long winter evenings in Athens (hence the title of 
his work), quoting many texts from the pre-classical Roman literature 
of which almost nothing survives completely (with the exception of the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence and Catos treatise On Agriculture). 
For example, it is thanks to him that we know the plot of the comedy 
Plocium (“The Necklace”) of Caecilius Statius, which was very famous 
at that time; Volcacius Sedigitus gives the first place in his canon of 
Roman comedy to Statius rather than to Plautus. In Gellius, therefore, we 
find a praiseworthy endeavor to present precisely the best of the archaic 
literature. 


By far the most versatile and gifted linguistic artist of this period, who 
drew only a part of his linguistic material from archaism, is the North 
African Apuleius of Madaura (born ca. 125 CE), who was revered in later 
centuries, even by Augustine,” as the founder of the “African” literature. I 
have already observed that there was a strong feeling of common cultural, 
and especially literary bonds in the three provinces of the Atlas region.'® 
Of his writings, most of which survive, the novel The Golden Ass (or 
Metamorphoses) remains by far the most celebrated. He also wrote a short 
manual of Platonic philosophy (De Platone et eius dogmate) and a brief 
monograph on the daimon of Socrates, which he, like Tertullian, regarded 
as a demon (De deo Socratis), a collection of twenty-three rhetorical 
bravura pieces (the Florida), and a learned and elegant defense against 
the accusation that he had employed magic practices to get the wealthy 
widow Pudentilla to marry him (the Apologia). 

Tertullian is strongly influenced by Apuleius both in his style and in his 
vocabulary. Let me mention only one concrete instance: his description 
of the sudden capsizing of a ship for no discernible reason (in ch. 52 
of the treatise On the Soul) is clearly an imitation of one of the most 
celebrated Florida of Apuleius (nr. 23). He has certainly also taken over 


15 On this, cf. Schanz-Hosius III, 4th edn. 1922 (1959), 134-135. 
16 See above, p. xiv. 
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some of the information about magic in the Apologia of Apuleius," and 
probably used Apuleius book about Plato in addition to the similar 
manual by Albinus, a representative of Middle Platonism in the mid- 
second century CE. 

In order to understand this influence of Apuleius on the North African 
Christian literature of the imperial period, we need a clear idea of his 
style; and this is particularly useful, because Tertullian writings are often 
very similar. In Apuleius, the archaism which had been the principal 
element of "poeticism" since the beginning of Roman literature, the 
reworking of the Odyssey by Livius Andronicus, '? is only one potential 
enrichment of his language. We find numerous neologisms in Apuleius 
(these had been strictly limited in classical Latin, especially by Horace); 
we find many colloquial expressions (from the great period of Ciceros 
writings onwards, these had been scorned as unworthy of the literary 
style); and there are many words or figures of speech from the poetic 
vocabulary (according to the rules of the classical period, there was no 
place for these in a prose text). The boundaries between these various 
forms of language and styles often run somewhat differently to what we 
would expect today. Frequently, a word that belonged to the pre-classical 
language but then disappeared from the classical literary language turns 
up anew in Apuleius (or in Tertullian or Arnobius). In such a case, 
there are always two possibilities, and it is not always easy to decide 
with certainty whether (a) the later (mostly North African) writers have 
taken over such a word from their reading of Plautus, Ennius, Cato, 
etc. and integrated it as an “archaism” into their own prose as a piece 
de résistance, or (b) the word in question came from colloquial Latin 
(to which the comedies of Plautus and Terence are particularly close) 
and lived on during the aetas aurea (though banished from literature) 
until Apuleius and others took it over from colloquial language into 
their works. In view of the scantiness of the tradition, we can decide 
this question only when a word of this kind is attested by inscriptions 
in the classical period, for then we are certain that it lived on in the 
spoken language and was not adopted in the literary language merely 
as a reminiscence. Naturally, the meaning of the word is very helpful 
in making this decision: in general, a term from agriculture will always 
have been in use, even if it is not found in the literary idiom, which 


V Cf. Tertullian, An. 57, and my commentary ad loc. 
18 On this, see my lecture "De komst der Muzen in Rome,” Leidse voordrachten, 1956. 
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was obliged to avoid “words of a lowly level" (taneıva).!?” On the other 
hand, a verb which was frequently employed in the archaic period, e.g. 
autumare or perhibere, both of which mean “to speak,’ could be given a 
new lease of life by Apuleius as an “ornament of his language?” There are 
many hundreds of such "archaisms" or “colloquialisms” in Apuleius and 
Tertullian. In the case of poetical expressions, we must bear in mind that 
rhetoric with its stylistic fireworks and metaphors had already entered 
the poetry of Rome. This happened to a modest extent with Ovid, but 
in a massive way in Lucan and Statius. Often, it is impossible to say with 
certainty whether a striking word belongs to the poetic language or to 
the idiom of rhetoric. 

In Tertullian (though not in the contemporary pagan authors), the 
neologisms, which probably include the changes in the meanings of 
words, pose a problem, since we find a strikingly large number of words 
which occur for the first time (or the only time) in his writings, as well 
as a number of words which are hapax legomena in Latin literature as a 
whole. Heinrich Hoppe, who has made a very exact compilation of all 
the relevant material,” uses the abbreviation “Tp” for the first group, and 
"T" for the second. Because of the sheer number of words which occur 
for the first or the only time in Tertullian, and the numerous changes in 
meanings (e.g. census — origo), he was celebrated until the beginning of 
the 19305 as "the creator of Christian Latin. It is the abiding merit of 
the Nijmegen school of Latinists, which was founded by Joseph Schri- 
jnen and developed by Christine Mohrmann after his death to become 
an important center of research,” that it has brought to light the great 
importance of the general idiom of the Christians who spoke and wrote 


1? On this, see especially E. Norden, P. Vergilius Maro, Aeneis Buch VI, 3rd edn. 1926, 
115-116. The best example of the avoidance of the sermo humilis in elevated prose is the 
way in which Tacitus speaks of the dung cart in which Messalina attempted in vain to 
flee: vehiculo, quo purgamenta hortorum eripiuntur (Ann. 11.33.6). 

0 Cf. the description of the “beautiful” archaisms in Horaces second letter about 
literature (Ep. 2.2.115-118): the poet who truly deserves this name obscurata diu populo 
bonus eruet atque/proferet in lucem speciosa vocabula rerum, / quae priscis memorata 
Catonibus atque Cethegis / nunc situs informis premit et deserta vetustas. 

21 H. Hoppe, Beiträge zur Sprache und Kritik Tertullians, 1932, 133-148. 

? The Nijmegen school begins with the monograph by J. Schrijnen, Charakteristik 
des altchristlichen Latein, Latinitas Christianorum primaeva (LCP) 1, 1933, and with 
Christine Mohrmanns Die altchristliche Sondersprache in den Sermones des hl. Augustinus 
(LCP 3), 1933, and her Études sur le latin des chrétiens, 4 vols., 1958-1977. Ihe series LCP 
which she directs has published twenty-one volumes up to the time of writing, and the 
parallel series Graecitas Christianorum primaeva has published five volumes. 
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Latin.” To take only one example, it was once customary to regard the use 
of the noun lavacrum in the sense of "baptismal font" (and occasionally 
also of “baptism”) as an extension of meaning undertaken by Tertullian 
personally, since lavacrum with one of these two meanings is found for 
the first time in his writings. Here, however, the ever more intensive study 
of the Christian inscriptions has clarified the situation, and it may be 
regarded as certain that lavacrum was used in this sense by the Christians 
in the western regions of the empire even before Tertullian. On the other 
hand, Hoppes “Tp” words certainly include many that are truly to be 
attributed to Tertullian. Unfortunately, there has as yet been no system- 
atic investigation of these “Tp” words, although the continuous publica- 
tion and analysis of the material of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae makes 
this ever more practicable. But it is not only the vocabulary— which is 
of course extremely important for the language of Latin literature and 
poetry?^—but also the entire stylistic form which makes Tertullian's prose 
style unique. He can express himself in lengthy sentences—as Apuleius 
does almost uninterruptedly, at least in The Golden Ass—constructed of 
one, two, or three clauses which often increase in length, supported by 
alliteration or assonance and occasionally also by end rhymes, in a refined 
metrical form which permeates the entire text.” The most extreme exam- 
ple of such a total rhetorical-metrical structuring is the brief De pallio, 
which gives the impression of being a "poem in prose" (and that is how 
Saeflund presents it in his edition).”° As an example of this style, we quote 
a passage from ch. 30.3 ofthe treatise On the Soul, where Tertullian writes 
that human beings have become ever more numerous on the earth: 


Certe quidem orbis in promptu est, 

cultior de die et instructior pristino. 

Omnia iam pervia, omnia nota, omnia negotiosa. 

Solitudines famosas retro fundi amoenissimi obliteraverunt, 
silvas arva domuerunt, feras pecora fugaverunt. 

Harenae seruntur, saxa panguntur, paludes eliquantur. 

Tantae urbes quantae non casae quondam. 

lam nec insulae horrent nec scopuli terrent. 

Ubique domus, ubique populus, ubique respublica, ubique vita. 


23 [n this context, I prefer to use the term “idiom” rather than Sondersprache, the term 
employed by the Nijmegen school. 

*4 This is because the individual word has a much greater autonomy in Latin than in 
Greek, as can be seen especially in the old Latin Saturnian verse. 

2> For an analysis of the clauses in the treatise De anima, see my essay “The Technique 
of the Clausula in Tertullians De anima,’ Vig. Chr. 4 (1950) 212-245. 

26 G. Saeflund, De Pallio und die stilistische Entwicklung Tertullians, Lund 1955. 
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In addition to this artistic structuring of the text, we find the staccato 
of extremely brief principal clauses, which Tertullian employs especially 
for a "presentation" (narratio), e.g. in his description of the fall of Her- 
motimus (On the Soul 44): 


Ceterum de Hermotimo. Anima, ut aiunt, in somno carebat ... Uxor hoc 
prodidit. Inimici dormientem nacti pro defuncto cremaverunt. Regressa ani- 
ma tardius, credo, homicidium sibi imputavit. Cives Clazomenii Herotimum 
templo consolantur. Mulier non adit ob notam uxoris. 


Here, we have two instances where the form is completely dominant, and 
where it can dominate because the content has no great importance. But 
the total effect is extremely impressive when the content is predominant 
and the form is cultivated and adapted to this content, as can be seen in 
a consistently well considered and very exact choice of words. We can 
distinguish two principal forms here, the paratactic and the hypotactic. 
[he best example of the first group is the list of the activities of the pagan 
philosophers in De anima 2.2. As an example of the second group, let me 
quote the first sentence of the same treatise: 


De solo censu animae congressus Hermogeni, quatenus et istum ex materiae 
potius suggestu quam ex dei flatu constitisse praesumpsit, nunc ad reliquas 
conversus quaestiones plurimum videbor cum philosophis dimicaturus. 


A surprising amount is said here in a sentence which is not excessively 
complicated (a participial clause from which a causal clause depends; 
then a second participial clause which—as the nunc shows—refers to a 
somewhat later stage, and then the principal clause), and the reader of 
these words is at once "in the picture” The logical principal verb is of 
course the participle conversus: “I now turn to the other questions, and 
I shall be seen to engage in many disputes with the philosophers? This 
sentence consists almost entirely of “words charged with meaning.” As 
we see also e.g. in the late odes of Horace and in Sallust and Tacitus," the 
number of purely functional words is kept to a minimum. 

The best proof that Tertullian idiom and style are something unusual 
and completely individual within Latin literature is the fact that no later 
Latin apologist or church father adopted this style. Minucius Felix's style 
is very strongly influenced by Cicero, whose treatise De natura deorum, 
especially the second Book, is the main source for his Apology (though 


?/ "The almost complete loss of Sallust's main work, the Historiae, means that his enor- 
mous importance for late Roman literature is constantly overlooked. This importance, 
which was certainly greater than that of the historical works of Livy and also of Tacitus, 
can be traced from Horace (Epode 16) to Augustine (especially in The City of God). 
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alongside Tertullians Apologeticum); and Lactantius made the concinni- 
tas of Cicero so much his own that Pico della Mirandola called him "the 
Christian Cicero.” Many of Ambroses writings are oriented to Cicero. 
Jerome does indeed take over many terms and flosculi from Tertullians 
writings, but he never imitates his style in any profound manner. Finally, 
we must mention Augustine. He took a completely different path: in his 
"official" treatises, he writes what one could call an African (or indeed 
"Apuleian") form of the classical prose style, while he employs the col- 
loquial language in his sermons—something that Tertullian never did, 
despite all the affirmations to the contrary by nineteenth-century Latin- 
ists. Thus Tertullian remained one of the greatest prose writers of Latin 
literature—but also the most strongly isolated.?? 


28 [English translation: Brian McNeil.] 
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PREFACE 


In 1933 I published as a dissertation an edition of Tertullian’s 
De anima with an introduction, translation and commentary in 
German ł. In the course of my later studies it appeared to me that 
this difficult treatise required a more penetrating elucidation than 
I had given it: Tertullian’s entirely personal way of reasoning, 
which sometimes results in over-subtlety, and the arbitrary manner 
in which he handles his material need to be constantly realized if 
one is to attain to a correct understanding of the De anima. It also 
became increasingly plain to me that a clearer picture could be given 
of Tertullian's authorities, especially of Soranus. 

In view of these considerations I have prepared the present edition. 
Tlıe texts contains only a few alterations; the introduction and the com- 
mentary, on the other hand, constitute an entirely new piece of work. 
The chapter-headings in the introduction speak for themselves. In 
the commentary I have aimed at presenting the reader immediately 
with the main lines of Tertullian's argument by a paraphrase of the 
contents of each chapter?. It is my firm conviction that, as with 
Aristotle's works, such paraphrases serve the purpose of a correct 
understanding better than literal translations do, for what is difficult 
in Tertullian is his train of thought rather than his idiom. Never- 
theless, particularly difficult passages have also been translated 
literally in the commentary. 

I have endeavoured to provide what I consider necessary for an 
exact understanding of the treatise. A certain circumstantiality was 
unavoidable: it is impossible to expound Tertullian's observations 
on the migration of souls, on dreams, on eschatology, unless it is 
made clear at the same time what ideas he was combating, what 
he thought acceptable, and what made him take the stand he took. 
The linguistic explanation, too, sometimes demanded a similar minute- 
ness, especial concerning late Latin phenomena which have as yet 
had little light thrown on them. For reasons of space I have reserved 
for another occasion my inquiry into the use of the ‘clausulae’ 3. 


1) Tertullian De Anima, mit Einleitung, Ubersetzung und Kommentar 
(H. J. Paris, Amsterdam, 1933; out of print). Further, Index Verborum 
et Locutionum quae Tertulliani De Anima Libro continentur (P. Hanstein, 
Bonn, 1935). 

2) Each chapter of De anima can be regarded as an independent whole. 

3) The results of this inquiry will be published as soon as possible in 
the review Vigiliae Christianae. Moreovcr, some additions to the commentary 
on chapters 29, 44 and 46 may be found in the articles “Traces of Aristotle's 
lost dialogues in Tertullian”, which will appear in the same review, and **Fata 
Scribunda”, which is to be published in the Mnemosyne. 
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Though the utmost care has been expended on the English text — 
I record with gratitude the very great assistance of Dra. W. Denijs 
(Utrecht), who corrected the commentary, and of Dra. E. Nijst 
(Nijmegen), who has done the same for the introduction — I am 
well aware that a foreigner who publishes anything in English will 
always betray himself, and I therefore ask for the indulgence of my 
British and American readers. 

I desire to acknowledge with gratitude the help of my friend Professor 
W. J. Verdenius (Utrecht), who read through a considerable part of 
the commentary and with whom I discussed many of the most difficult 
passages, and of Dr. J. W. Ph. Borleffs (The Hague), who on several 
occasions gave me his expert advice on matters of textual criticism. 
I also wish to express my thanks to the University Libraries at Leiden 
and Utrecht, and, not least, to the publisher J. M. Meulenhoff of 
Amsterdam and the printer J. J. Groen of Leiden, who have spared 
no pains to carry out in such difficult times such a difficult piece 
of work. 


LxrpEN, March 1947. J. H. W. 
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CHAPTER I 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT; 
EDITIONS, TRANSLATIONS, AND COMMENTARIES 


From the beginning of the Middle Ages four different collections 
of works of Tert. must have existed! , viz. the collections found in 
the Codex Agobardinus, the Codex Trecensis, the so-called Codices 
Cluniacenses and Hirsaugienses?, and the now lost manuscripts used 
by Gagneius, Gelenius, and Pamelius in their editions. Of these the 
first and part of the last (the manuscripts used by Gagneius and 
Gelenius) contained De anima. 

The chief authority for the text of De anima are pages 118v—166r 
of the Codex Agobardinus?® (Parisinus Latinus 1622), a parch- 
ment MS of the ninth century. A detailed description may be omitted 
here, as this has been given by Max. Klussmann *. The text of De 
anima begins at the last line but one of page 118v (6, 7: de minutiloquio 
Aristotelis), immediately following idol. 18 (R.W. 53, 7; the last 
word is evitandum); from this it follows that the latter part of De 
idololatria and the beginning of De anima must already have been 
missing in the manuscript copied by the transcriber of the Agobardinus. 
Moreover, two leaves (139r/140v), containing 26, 3 (the last word 
is opinor) — 28, 3 (the first words are qui molliora), have got lost 
alter the pages had been numbered. I collated the relevant pages 
of this manuscript in October 1932, and for the present edition I 
have also made use of à photographic reproduction. 

Concerning the value of this manuscript there is now more or less 
general agreement. Its chief defects are the many lacunae and numerous 
cases of haplography; for the rest, it may be qualified as generally 


———— nt 


1) Cf. especially Kroymann's prefaces to C.S.E.L. XLVII and LXX, and 
his papers: Aritische Vorarbeiten für den III. und IV. Band der neuen 
Tertullian- Ausgabe (Sitz. Ber. Akad. Wien 143, 1901); Die Tertullian- 
Überlieferung in Italien (ib. 138, 1898). 

2) For a survey, see Kroymann, C.S.E.L. LXX, XXXVI. 

?) In the works of Agobardus of Lyons (Migne P. L. 104, 29/350; edition 
of the letters by Dümmler, Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist., 5, 158/237) I found 
no traces of his having read De anima. 

4) Curarum Tertullianearum particulae tres (Gotha 1887); cf. also Reiffer- 
scheid, C.S.E.L. XX, VI/IX; Borleffs, edition of Ad nationes, V/IX. 
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reliable 1, though the discovery of the Codex Trecensis has shown 
that its value had previously been somewhat overrated ?. 

Second in value is the edition of Martinus MESNARTIUS (Paris 
1545), which was falsely ascribed to Ioannes Gagneius 3. Mesnartius 
used a now lost manuscript which, as is shown by the text of De 
baptismo, was inferior to the Codex Trecensis4; the same may be 
said about its relation to the Agobardinus. In the margin |Bmg) 
Mesnartius gives divergent readings, the majority of which (62 out 
of 120 instances in De anima) were taken from the Agobardinus. 
The only copy known to me of this extremely rare work jt is not 
in the Bibliothèque Nationale) is kept in the library of Breslau Univer- 
sity. In the interests of future editors of Tertullian I wish to point 
out that the readings of B given in Reifferscheid’s adnotatio critica 
both in De anima and in De idololatria contain several mistakes, so 
that for other works of Tert. bis data should only be used after careful 
checking. 

'The edition of Sigismundus GELENIUS (Basel 1550) is based on 
the Mesnartiana; in addition to this, he made use of a Codex Mas- 
burensis® for the text of twelve treatises 9, of which De anima is 
one. Regarding the value of this manuscript it is impossible to make 
a definite statement, because Gelenius never indicates whether his 
divergencies from the text of Mesnartius are due to this manuscript 
or to conjectures of his own. According to Kroymann", the latter 
possibility is much more probable; however, Borleffs' investigation 
of the authorities for the text of De baptismo? has shown that these 
divergencies are in some places identical with the readings of the 
Codex Trecensis; from this Borleffs concludes that either the latter 
manuscript may have been copied from the Masburensis or both were 
derived from the same archetype. Though this conclusion is not of 
primary importance for the history of the text of De anima, it is 
yet adequate to show that Kroymann’s scepticism was not quite 
justified. For the rest, it is not possible to say anything definite 
about this manuscript, except that in some way it must have been 


1) This was shown especially by the works of Löfstedt and Thörnell. 

?) Kroymann, C.S.E.L. LXX, VIII seqq. (this fact is evident from the 
text of De curne Christi, which monograph is found in both manuscripts). 
I cannot subscribe to Kroymann’s view (ib., XI segg.) that the Agobardinus 
contains interpolations. 

3) For this question, see Kroymann, C.S.E.L. XLVII, XII; Gerlo, edition 
of De pallio, 1, 11. 

4) Kroymann, C.S.E.L. LXX, XXI; cf., however, Borlefís, Mnemos. 59 
(1931), 5 seqq. 

5) Kroymann, C.S.E.L. XLVII, XIII seq.; ib. LXX, XXIV seqq. ; Borleffs, 
op. cit., 9. 

9) For a list of these treatises, see Reifferscheid, C.S.E.L. XX, XI. 

7) CSEL. XLVII, XIII and XXIII; Quaest. Tert. crit. (Oeniponte 
1898), 8; C.SE.L. LXX, XXV. 

8) op. cit., 9/10. 
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related to the codex used by Mesnartius, both manuscripts containing 
the same works of Tert !. 

At all events, the Geleniana is of great importance for the text 
of De anima; according to Hoppe (Beitr., 12), it corrects the text 
in no less than 89 places ?. 


No other manuscripts containing De anima being known, the 
remaining editions only contribute conjectures regarding the con- 
stitution of the text. 

The edition by Iacobus PAMELIUS § (Antwerp 1579) is entirely 
based on the Geleniana. It contains a small number of (mostly er- 
roneous) conjectures, to which must be added a few emendations 
by Paulus LEOPARDUS and HARRISIUS mentioned in.the Ad- 
notationes. Franciscus IUNIUS (Franeker 1597) gave no more than 
a reprint of the Pameliana. This edition is of importance for the 
Adnotationes, which on the whole contain many excellent emendations; 
however, with regard to De anima Iunius was less successful than 
usually 4. 

Ihe edition by Ludovicus LA CERDA (Paris 1624—1630), which 
as a rule is not even mentioned, is also based on the Pameliana; 
the few conjectures concerning De anima are altogether wrong. 

Nicolaus RIGALTIUS based his edition (Paris 1634) on a collation 
of the Agobardinus which I have found to be more reliable than 
is usually granted; at all events, it is to be preferred to the collations 
used by Oehler. Most of his own conjectures with regard to the 
present treatise are wrong, although on the whole he is certainly 
better than Pamelius and Iunius. The emendations by Ph. PRIORIUS, 
which are found in the notes added to the second and later editions 
of the A?galtiana, are of some value too. 

We may pass over the editions by J. S. SEMLER (Halle 1771), 
E. F. LEOPOLD (Leipsic 1841), and MIGNE (Patrol. Lat., vol. 2), 
which are reprints of the Rigaltiana $. 

The faults of OEHLER’s edition (Leipsic 1854) have been clearly 
exposed by Kroymann ?; its chief defect is the inaccurate adnotatio 
critica, Yet it should be remembered that Oehler possessed an un- 


1) For this question, see Kroymann, Quaest. Tert. crit., 7/9. The pos- 
sibility of the Masburensis being identical with the manuscript used by 
Mesnartius was first suggested by Reifferscheid (C.S.E.L. XX, 'XI); this 
suggestion was adopted by Kroymann (C.S.E.L. XLVII, XIII) who, 
however, finally assumed that the two manuscripts were closely related 
to each other (C.S.E.L. LXX, XXV). 

2) In the present edition the number of readings adopted from Gelenius 
is smaller. 

3) The Codex Ioannis Clementis Angli and the three Codices Vaticani 
used by Pamelius did not contain De anima. 

1) Hoppe (op. cit., 12) accepts only three of the emendations by Iunius. 

5) Twenty-two of them are regarded as correct by Hoppe, loc. cit. 

*) Semler's edition contains one conjecture by himself, viz. producto 48,1 
(prodacto A B Gel); Migne's edition is a reprint of the third edition of the 
Rigaltiana with the notes by Priorius. 

7) C.S.E.L. XLVII, XXVIII/XXXI. 
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questionable gift for textual criticism and interpretation; in several 
cases he found the right solution (cf. especially the note on 1, 3: 
énviscaias ...... palmas). 

REIFFERSCHEID (C.S.E.L. XX, Vienna 1890) was the first to 
give a reliable adnotatio critica !, but his constitution of the text 
contains a great number of erroneous and even absurd conjectures. 
The defects of his work have been pointed out so frequently in the 
last thirty years that it is quite unnecessary to say anything more 
about them. 

The various collections of conjectures (for which see the Index 
Siglorum) do not require any further comment; for the difficult 
questions concerning Fulvius URSINUS, see Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 
XLVIT, XXVII, and Borleffs, Mnemos. 59 (1931), 10/1. 


Of existing TRANSLATIONS by far the best is H. Kellner’s 2; 
it is, however, out of date, being based on Ochler’s text. F. A. von 
Besnard (Augsburg 1837/8) only gives a paraphrase, but in the few 
places where he takes the trouble to translate the text, his version 
is better than Kellner’s. A good English translation was given by 
Thelwall and Holmes 3; the French translation by M. de Genoude 4 
and the Dutch one by J. Meyboom ® are thoroughly unreliable, 


The INTERPRETATION of the text was not much advanced by 
the editors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The extremely 
circumstantial notes by Pamelius mainly contain dogmatic discussions 
of subjects mentioned by Tert., lunius confines himself (not without 
success) to the explanation of obscure expressions, and Rigaltius as 
& rule bases his elucidations on those of his two predecessors or 
combats thoir interpretation (the work of the last-mentioned edition 
was largely drawn upon by Oehler) On the other hand, La Cerda 
made serious attempts to write a commentary in the full sense of 
the word; he was the only one to take into.account the structure 
of 'l'ert.'s work and his reasoning. Unfortunately, his commentary 
conteins, in addition to many sensible remarks, an even greater 
number than does Pamelius' edition of highly complicated theological 
discussions. 

The scanty notes added to Lindner’s edition of De anima (Leipsic 
1861) refer almost without exception to his emendations of the text, 
which for the greater part are wrong. 


nn MÀ — ae 


1) 'This, however, does not apply to the data concerning the Mesnartiana, 
cf. p. 2*. 

2) Kempten 1871; second edition, Cologne 1882. The new edition of 
this translation by Esser (Kempten 1912) unfortunately does not contain 
De anima. 

3) Edinburgh 1870; of course this translation too is based on Oehler’s 
text. 

4) Oeuvres de Tertullien, 2 (Paris 1852), 1/115. 

5) Leyden 1930. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE DATE OF DE ANIMA 


Though the literature on the chronology of Tert.’s works is very 
extensive, the incontrovertible data concerning the date at which 
De anima was composed may be summed up in a few sentences !. 

As a certain terminus post quem the martyrdom of Perpetua (7 March 
203), referred to in 55, 4, may be quoted. For the rest, we have only 
such data at our disposal as are furnished by references in Tert.’s 
works. 

In De anima 'Tert. quotes the treatises De censu animae (1, 1; 3, 4; 
6, 3; 11, 2; 21, 62; 22, 1/2; 24, 2), Adversus Marcionem II (21, 6), 
De paradiso (b5, 5), and perhaps De fato (20, 5; see the comm.). 
I abandon my former opinion? that a reference to the seven books 
De ecstasi * is contained in 47, 4: Ea (sc. somnia) autem, quae neque 
a deo neque a daemonio neque ab anima videbuntur accidere, . .. . ipsi 
proprie ecstasi et rationi evus separabuntur. Tert. rather means to say 
that such dreams should be ascribed to the ecstasis which, as was 
argued in 45, 3, constitutes the essence of the dream. 

De anima is only quoted in De resurrectione carnis, viz., in ch. 2 
(28, 13/4), 17 (47, 22/3), and 45 (92, 5). 

The most important quotation found in De anima is that of the 
second book of Adversus Marcionem. Since it is certain that the 
*official' edition of the first three books was published in the year 
207 5, this may be taken as a terminus post quem. It is a priori possible 
that Tert. is referring to the earlier edition ®; however, this is far 
from probable, because he qualifies that edition as an opusculum prope- 
ratum (adv. Marc. 1, 1 = 290, 7), and no references to it from works 
prior to the year 207 are known. 

The date at which De resurrectione carnis was composed can not 
be defined exactly 7, so that the fact that De anima is prior to this 
treatise is not of great importance for the point at issue; on the 
other hand, the close relations between De anima and De pallio 
certainly furnish an indication for ascertaining the date.of De 


t) The most important facts may be found in Harnack, Chronologie 
altchristl. Lit., 2, 285. 

2) Nearly all scholars dealing with the chronology of Tert.’s works in 
this passage assume a reference to Adversus Hermogenem. 

3) Cf. my thesis, p. 9; this view was repeatedly defended by Noeldechen. 

4) Probably the title was Ilepl éxotacews (cf. Harnack, op. cit., 277). 

5) Adv. Marc. 1, 15 (309, 15/6): anno quinto decimo iam Severi imperatoris, 
i. e., between 1 June 207 and 1 June 208. As to the various editions, cf. 
G. Quispel, De bronnen van Tertullianus! Adversus Marcionem, 1/21. 

*) Cf. e. g. Harnack, op. cit., 285. I follow Dr. Quispel in assuming that 
Adv. Marc. was not published three times, but twice. 

7) This treatise is posterior to De carne Christi and Adv. Marc. IV, and 
prior to Adv. Marc. V (Harnack, op. cit., 284). In ch. 22 (56, 11) the words 
omni adhuc popularium coetu reclamante Christianos ad leonem almost 
certainly refer to the persecution of Christians by Scapula, so that the year 
211 is the terminus post quem. Al other assertions concerning the date 
of De resurrectione carnis I regard as doubtful to the last degree. 
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animat. I cannot subscribe to Klein's opinion? that in pall. 5, 5/7 
and an. 33, 4 the allusions to the luxuries of Apicius, Aufidius Lurco, 
and others are to be regarded as ‘commonplace notes’ 3: Tert. purposely 
borrowed these data (and many others) from Pliny for his highly 
rhetorical and baroque treatise De pallio; when he was working on 
De anima, he still had these passages in mind. To this may be added 
a remarkable grammatical parallel. In pall. 4, 2 a very singular im- 
personal use of the verb sonare is found (de proelio sonuerat), which 
is in perfect accordance with the style of this pamphlet. The only 
other passage in Latin literature in which this construction occurs 
is an. 17, 3: de plaustro credimus sonitum. But the most important 
parallel is found in pall. 2, 6/7 co an. 30, 2/3: in both passages Tert. 
gives an account of migrations, which he borrowed from Varro, and 
which is followed by a panegyric description of the peacefulness and 
prosperity of the world. This can only refer to the time of peace 
between the years 208 and 211 4. 

However, there are some signs which indicate that this time was 
drawing to an end when Tert. was composing De anima. Perhaps 
this may be deduced from a comparison between an. 30, 4 (via nobis 
elementa sufficiunt, et necessitates artiores, et querellae apud omnes, 
dum iam nos natura non sustinet) and pall. 1, 1 (pacis haec et annonae 
olia, ab imperio et a caelo bene est), for in the short treatise Ad Scapulam, 
which was certainly written in the year 212, Tert. mentions some 
natural phenomena which may have caused a shortage of food 5; it 
is, however, equally possible that in an. 30, 4 Tert. is only speaking 
in general. On the other hand, Tert.’s words in an. 55, 5 contain an 
unmistakable exhortation to martyrdom, which could only make 
sense, if at the time this kind of death was not impossible. Now we 
know that in 211 Scapula, proconsul of Africa, ordered a persecution 
of Christians which almost certainly did not end before the beginning 
of the year 213%. In this connection it is particularly important to 
note that in the passage just mentioned Tert. quotes an oracle by 
a Montanistie prophetess which is also found in De fuga $n persecutione 
(9, 4), a treatise composed in 211 or 212. Since, moreover, the metaphor 
clavis paradis; also occurs in Scorpiace, a work written during the 
same persecution 7, the conclusion may be drawn that De anima was 
composed shortly before or during the persecution of Scapula, i. e., 
between the years 210 and 213. 


1) Cf. my thesis, p. 9; this view was contested by Gerlo in his edition 
of De pallio (1, 45,) and by Klein (Tert., 257/8); cf., however, Harnack, 
op. cit. 285. 

2) op. cit., 258. 

3) ‘kursierende Münze’. 

4) Cf. e. g. Gerlo, op. cit., 88/45; Axelson, Min. Fel. u. Tert., 244. Yet 
Klein (op. cit., 258) again upholds the view that De pallio was composed 
in the year 198. 

5) The shortage mentioned in Scap. 8, which Noeldechen refers to in 
this connection, took place earlier sub Hilariano praeside. 

6) According to Sulp. Sev. chron. 2, 32, 2, a thirty-eight years’ peace 
preceded the persecution by Decius. 

7) Scorp. 10 (167, 24); cf. Krüger in Schanz, Röm. Lit. Gesch., 3°, 299. 
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CHAPTER III 


TERT.’S REASONS FOR WRITING DE ANIMA. 
THE TREATISE DE CENSU ANIMAE 


The reasons which induced Tert. to devote a monograph to the 
soul have been clearly expressed by himself in the first sentence of 
ch. 1 and in the first two sentences of ch. 3. From the first passage 
we learn that, after contesting the view of Hermogenes about the 
origin and the original essence of the soul, Tert. wishes to discuss 
all further questions concerning the soul, which will needs lead him 
into a continuous controversy with pagan philosophy. After a detailed 
description of the methods adopted by philosophers, he says in 3, 1: 
“If only the necessity that there should be heresies did not exist! 
In that case we should not be compelled here again to combat the 
philosophers, who may be qualified as the patriarchs of the heretics”. 
From this it is evident that the entire controversy with pagan philo- 
sophy is primarily subservient to the purpose of attacking the foun- 
dations of heresies; when analysing the ideas expressed in De anima, 
we should never lose sight of this fact. It is for this reason that the 
usual qualification of De anima as 'the first Christian psychology' is 
upt to call up false associations, for this work is not in the first place 
& scientific treatise but a refutation of heretical doctrines about the 
soul: together with De carne Christi and De resurrectione mortuorum 
it belongs to the same group as the treatises Adversus Hermogenem, 
Adversus Marcionem, and Adversus Praxean. 

To understand De anima fully we ought to have access to De 
censu animae «adversus Hermogenem» !, not only because this work 
induced Tert. to occupy himself with psychological problems, but 
also because he continually assumes that the readers of De anima 
are acquainted with it. He refers to it no less than nine times, and 
frequently cuts short a discussion on highly important subjects because 
on these he had in the earlier treatise already said everything there 
was to say; thus, for instance, we do not know the grounds on which 
Tert. defended the immortality of the soul (cf. comm. on 22, 2). 

Before we proceed to collect and interpret these references, we 
must first describe such parts of the doctrine of Hermogenes as are 
necessary to understand his psychology. 

Hermogenes *, who originally hailed from the eastern parts of the 


1) That De censu animae was a separate treatise (a fact questioned by 
some scholars), is evident from the words suum titulum (= librum) in 3, 4, 
which cannot possibly refer to Adversus Hermogenem, as the soul is not 
discussed in that monograph. 

4) For further particulars, see G. Uhlhorn in Herzog-Hauck, Realenzyk- 
lopádie, 7, 756/8; Harnack, Überlieferung und Bestand der altchristl. Lit. 
(1893), 200 and Chronol. altchr. Lit. (1897), 1, 534 segq.; Neander, Anti- 
gnostikus?, 336/58; for the psychological views of Hermogenes, see Neander, 
op. cit., 355/8; Hauck, Tert.’s Leben und Schriften, 259/60; Esser, 30/7. 
The identification of the Hermogenes opposed by Theophilus with Tert.’s 
er was wrongly questioned by Mosheim and Walch (cf. Uhlhorn, 

oc. cit.). 
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Roman empire, where Theophilus of Antioch had composed a special 
treatise against him !, afterwards settled down in Carthage, where 
he was a painter by profession. He was still alive when Tert., probably 
in 205/6, wrote his treatise Adversus Hermogenem ?. 

Hermogenes’ doctrine was based on the thesis that matter is eternal, 
and that a creatio ex nihilo is impossible ê. His argument ran as follows: 
“God created all things either from His own being, or from nothing, 
or again from some pre-existent matter. The first possibility is pre- 
cluded, because God is immutable, the second, because in that case 
He would have created matter of His own free will. Evil can only 
have sprung ex vitio alicuius rei, more exactly from matter, from 
which all other things must likewise have been created. So in Gen. 1, 1 
the words èv &oyy, must refer to matter" 4, 

Probably influenced by the Platonic conception tò črepov, Her- 
mogenes qualified matter as completely undefined. According to 
him, it is neither good nor evil (Tert. op. cit., 37), for in the first case 
the influence exercised on it by God would have been of no avail, 
in the second God could not have influenced it. Similarly, it is neither 
corporeal nor incorporeal, so that both corporeal and incorporeal 
substances may be created from it 5; with regard to this ‘incorporeity’ 
Hermogenes assumes an irregular motion of matter (Tert., op. cit., 
36 (165, 15/7): corporale enim materiae vult esse, de quo corpora edantur, 
incorporale vero inconditum motum eius), which he compares to the 
boiling of water in a kettle (Hippolyt. refut. 8, 17: 86v y[sópo]voc 
troxatopévou Ppaloucav, sc. OA v; Tert., op. cit., 41 (170, 13); the 
latter author even mentions a caccabacius motus). 

God influences matter by His appearance and His approach to it, 
just as beauty exerts an influence by its mere appearance, and a 
magnot by merely approaching an object®. The exertion of this 
influence is possible, because God and matter have something in 
common, viz., motion, which, however, in God is of a regular order, 
in matter of an irregular one’. This énconditus motus is regulated 
by tho influence of God 8, but never finally ?, for the ‘moulding’ of 
matter by God is an 'eternal task’ (cf. Tert., op. cit., 38/9), which 
has neither a beginning nor a termination in time 1, and never lets 
the duvapyts pass completely into the évspycia: as in the parts the 


1) Euseb. hist. eccles. 4, 24, 1; perhaps Tert. was acquainted with his 
work (Quispel, 52). 

3) Adv. Herm. 1 (126, 8/9): ad hodiernum homo in saeculo. 

3) Tert. adv. Herm. 1. 

4) ib., 2/8. 

6) ib., 36 (165, 12/8): tam ergo ne neutrum sit, utrumque materia censenda 
est? Here the influence of the Aristotelian conception ddvaut¢ may be seen. 

8) ib., 44 (178, 17/20). 

7) ib., 42 (172, 16/8). 

8) ib., 43 (172, 24/178, 2). 

®) ib., 38 (168, 4/5). 

19) The best exposition of this subject is still that in Neander, op. cit., 
346/7. 


I. 1,1 


II. 3,4 


III. 11,2 


IV. 21,6 
V. 22,1 


VI. 24,2 


VII. 24, 10 
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whole can be recognized !, so in anything created the matter under- 
lying it is still perceptible. Whatsoever in matter resists & complete 
regulation, is the cause of defectiveness and evil in the world. 

Having thus created the conditions for an understanding of Lier- 
mogenes' psychology, we may now proceed to collect what is known 
about the treatise De Censu Animae. 

First we must mention nine passages from De anima in which 
this work is referred to. 

De solo censu animae congressus Hermogeni, quatenus et istum ex 
materiae potius suggestu quam ex dei flatu constitisse praesumpsit, ... 

Una iam congressione decisa adversus Hermogenen, ut praefati sumus, 
quia animam ex dei flatu, non ex materia vindicamus, muniti et illic 
divinae determinationis inobscurabili regula: ‘et flavit', inquit, ‘deus 
flatum vitae in faciem hominis, et factus est homo in animam vivam, 
utique ex dei flatu, de isto nihil amplius revolvendum; habet. suum 
titulum (= librum, i.e. De Censu animae) et suum haereticum (viz. 
Hermogenes). 

Ceterum adversus. Hermogenen, qui eam (sc. animam) ex materia, 
non ex dei flatu contendit, flatum proprie tuemur. Ille enim adversus 
ipsius scripturae fidem flatum in spiritum vertit, ut, dum incredibile 
est spiritum dei in delictum et mox in iudicium devenire, ex materia 
polius anima credatur quam ex dei spiritu. Idcirco nos et illic flatum 
eam defendimus, non spiritum, secundum scripturam et secundum 
epiritus distinctionem. 

Inesse autem nobis tò abrebobarov naturaliter iam et Marcioni osten- 
dimus et Hermogeni. 

Cetera animae naturalia iam a nobis audiit Hermogenes cum ipsorum 
defensione et probatione, per quae dei potius quam materiae propinqua 
cognoscitur. Hic solummodo nominabuntur, ne praeterita videantur. 
Dedimus enim illi et libertatem arbitrit, ut supra scripsimus, et domi- 
nationem rerum et divinationem interdum, seposita quae per det gratiam 
obvenit ex prophetia . .. 2. Definimus animam dei flatu natam, immor. 
talem, corporalem, effigiatam, substantia simplicem, de suo sapientem, 
varie procedentem, liberam arbitrii, accidentis obnoxiam, per ingenia 
mutabilem, rationalem, dominatricem, divinatricem, ex una redundantem 
(see for this passage the comm. on ch. 22; the subjects certainly 
discussed in De Censu animae — i.e. not discussed in De anima — 
are: libertas arbilrii-dominatio rerum-divinatio interdum-immortalitas). 

Nos autem, qui nihil deo adpendimus, hoc ipso animam longe infra 
deum expendimus, quod natam eam agnoscimus ac per hoc dilutioris 
divinitatis et exilioris felicitatis, ut flatum, non ut spiritum; et si im- 
mortalem, ut hoc sit divinitatis, tamen passibilem, ut hoc sit nativitatis, 
ideoque et a primordio exorbitationis capacem et inde etium oblivionis 
affinem. Satis de isto cum Hermogene. 

Mulia item documenta teste ipso Platone divinationem animae pro- 
baverunt, quae proposuimus iam Hermogeni. 


1) Adv. Herm. 30 (160, 14/5): partes autem eius omnia simul ex omnibus 
habent, ut ex partibus totum dinoscatur. 


VIII. 4 


IX. 6,3 


PA 
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To these passages, which contain the name of Hermogenes, two 
more may be added: 
Consequens enim est, ut ex dei flatu animam professi initium ei 
deputaremus. 
. . ostendimus autem supra moveri animam et ab alio, cum vatici- 
natur, cum furit (for these two places, see the comm. ad loc.). 
Finally, we may mention two passages of very unequal value. 


. The first includes the greater part of the ninth chapter of adv. Mare. 2. 


Marcion had remarked (or rather Tert. had made him remark) that, 
the soul being ‘the breath of God’ and having fallen into sin, the 
substantia creatoris must be capable of sinning. In refutation of this 
Tert. observes (345, 24/346, 4): ad hoc interpretanda erit qualitas 
animae. inprimis tenendum quod Graeca, scriptura, signavit, adflatum 
nominans, non spiritum. quidam enim de Graeco interpretantes non 
recomtata differentia nec curata proprietate verborum pro adflatu spiritum 
ponunt et dant haereticis occasionem spiritum det delicto infuscandi, id 
est ipsum deum. et usurpata iam quaestio est (an evident 
reference to De censu animae). In what follows the difference between 
flatus and spiritus is discussed; the similarity of this discussion to the 
passages from De anima just quoted shows with perfect clearness 
that Tert. has drawn upon the treatise De censu animae. The passage 
is so important for the present investigation that it must be quoted 
in full!; such expressions as have a parallel in De anima are spaced. 
Immediately after the above Tert. remarks: intellege itaque ad- 
flatum minorem spiritu esse, ut aurulam eius, et si de 
spirit accidit, non tamen spiritum. nam et aura vento rarior, et si de 
vento aura, non (amen ventus aura. capit etiam imaginem spiritus dicere 
flatum. nam et ideo homo imago dei, id est spiritus; deus enim spiritus. 
imago ergo spiritus flatus. porro imago veritati non usquequaque adae- 
quabitur. aliud est enim secundum veritatem esse, aliud ipsam veritatem 
esse. sic et adflatus, cum imago sit spiritus, non potest ita imaginem 
dei comparare, ul, quia veritas, id est spiritus, id est deus, sine delicto 
est, «deo et imago, id est adflatus, «id est homo,» non debuerit admisisse 
delictum. in hoc erit imago minor veritate et adflatus spiritu inferior, 
habens illas utique lineas dei, qua inmortalis, qua libera 
et sui arbitrii, qua praescia plerumque, qua 
rationalis, capax intellectus et scientiae, tamen 
et in his imago et non usque ad ipsam vim divinitatis; sic nec usque 
ad integritatem a delicto, quia hoc soli deo cedit id est veritati, et hoc 
solum imagini non licet. sicut enim imago, cum omnes lineas exprimat 
veritatis, vi tamen ipsa caret, non habens motum, ita et anima, imago 
spiritus, solam vim eius exprimere non valuit, id est non delinquendi 
felicitatem., ceterum non esset anima, sed spiritus, nec homo qui 
animam sortitus est, sed deus. et alias autem non omne quod dei erit, 
deus habebitur, ut expostules deum et adflatum, id est vacuum a delicto, 
quia dei sit adflatus (‘so that you might require that the breath, too, 
is God, i. e., free from sin, because it is the breath of God’). .. denique 


1) In one place (846, 7) I adopt Oehler's punctuation. 


XI. 


XII. 
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cum manifeste scriptura dicat flasse deum in faciem hominis et faclum 
hominem in animam vivam, non in spiritum vivificatorem, separavit 
eam a condicione factoris. opus enim aliud sit necesse est ab artifice, 
id est inferius artifice... ipsum quod (‘on account of the very fact 
that’) anima vocilatus est flatus, vide, ne «tiam de adflatus condicione 
transierit in aliquam diminutiorem qualitatem (346, 4/847, 10). Subse- 
quently Tert. contests Marcion's doctrine concerning free will; from 
this discussion the following particulars should be noted: a) the 
definition of the soul as dominum universitatis (347, 13) ; b) the remarks 
on the Fall (347, 15/9): hoc ipsum (sc. in dei lege consistere nolle) 
ergo potuit adflatus dei admillere; potuit, sed non debuit. potuisse enim 
habuit per substantiae exilitatem, qua adílatus, non spiritus, non 
debuisse autem per arbitrii potestatem, qua liber, non servus; c) the defin- 
ition of free will as illud, quod substantiae accessit (347, 23), which 
definition will raise an apparent difficulty. 

To the allusions found in De anima and Adversus Marcionem two 
passages from other authors, attention to which was drawn by Har- 
nack!, may perhaps be added. The first is Filastr. haeres. 126, 1l: 
Est et alia haeresis quae de censu animae ambigens ex elementis 
eam consistere opinatur, ut multi philosophi vanissimi nunc de igne, 
nunc de aqua, nunc de spiritu, nunc de materia, nunc de fonte, nunc 
de atomis, nunc quasi aéra esse animam hominis suspicantur, cum 
anima facta sit a domino, ex nihilo scilicet, ut scriptum est: ‘Qui fecit 
ex nihilo omnia, ut essent quae non erant’. The supposition that the 
contents of this sentence are derived from the treatise De censu animae 
is supported by the fact that, apart from this passage, the expression 
census animae is only found in the works of Tert. and Jerome ?, and 
by the similarity of the enumeration of philosophical views occurring 
here to thatin De anima 5, 2/3 3. On the other hand it should be remem- 
bered (as was also pointed out by Harnack) that, according to Tert., 
the soul had not sprung ex nihilo but ex flatu dei 4. 

The other passage is found in the treatise De origine animae wrongly 
ascribed to Ambrose: Cesset Ermogenis, qui dicit nihil post mortem 
hominem futurum (Caspari, Kirchenhistorische Anecdota, 229). Cf. also 
ib.: cesset Plato qui dicit fontem esse animarum (see the comm. on 20, 6). 

The first conclusion to be drawn from these passages is that Her- 


— M ne 


1) Sitz. Ber. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1895, 567/8. 

2) Jer. of course borrowed this expression from Tert. 

3) de igne, de aqua, de atomis: 5, 2; de spiritu: 5, 8; for de fonte, cf. comm. 
on 20, 6, for aera, on 9, 5. 

4) I cannot subscribe to Harnack's opinion that the influence of De 
censu animae may also be perceived in Filastr. 55, in which chapter the 
heretical doctrines of the Galatae, Seleucus, and Hermias are described. 
Harnack has not succeeded in demonstrating that this Hermias is indeed 
identical with Hermogenes, who in ch. 54 is explicitly mentioned; more- 
over, the view on the origin of evil recorded in this chapter (malum autem 
aliquando a deo, aliquando esse a materia asserunt) plainly contradicts the 
theory of Hermogenes on the same subject (cf. p. 8*). Finally, the 
contents of frag. XII (cf. below) have nothing to do with the end of Filastr. 
55, as is supposed by Harnack. 
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mogenes considered the original substance of the soul, the census 
animae (I), to have sprung from matter (I; IT; IIT; V). He must have 
regarded this assertion as a natural consequence of the fact that, 
according to Gen. 2, 7 (a passage which played a prominent part in 
his theory), the soul was one of the created substances, to which 
this law applied without exception; yet he found a special motivation 
for it in the circumstance that the soul immediately after its creation 
fell into sin (III), and so could not possibly have sprung from God !. 
Sinco, however, in Gen. 2, 7 a relation between God and the human 
soul was clearly stated (xai &Evepbonoev cig TO Tposwnov adTOD mvoTV 
Coc), Hermogenes avoided the difficulty by a curious conjecture (X). 
On this point Tert. remarks (III): ‘Contrary to the truth (i. e., the 
true reading) of Holy Spirit, he changed ‘breath’ (nvon) into ‘spirit’ 
(nveöua), in order that (because it is inconceivable that the Spirit 
of God should fall into sin and hence be judged) the soul should rather 
be regarded as having sprung from matter than from the Spirit of 
God". Hence Hermogenes' reasoning may be reconstructed as follows: 
“Tt is certain that the soul has fallen into sin. Now Holy Scripture 
mentions an afflatus dei at the creation of man, whence it may be 
concluded that this afflatus, too, if it formed part of the soul, would 
have fallen into sin; if so, we should have to assume a relation between 
God and sin, which is a blasphemous supposition and so must be 
rejected. Hence it must be demonstrated that the substance breathed 
by God into Adam's face could not fall into sin; if we read nvonv 
Co jc, this is not at once evident, but if the text gives nveüua Lang ?, 
everybody will reject the possibility that this substance could bave 
fallen into sin. This being established, we are obliged to conclude 
that this nveöux añs did not belong to the nature of the sinful soul. 
So the nature of the soul did not spring from God, and hence must 
have originated from matter; the mvebua tañs, breathed by God into 
Adam's face, was no more than an accidens of the soul". It is evident 
from further statements by Tert. that Hermogenes regarded this 
accidental mvetpa Co as comprising all the higher faculties of the 
soul?, which are consequently accidentia as well, and so may get lost. 
ltis in this way that we must explain frag. XII, which, as was rightly 
pointed out by Uhlhorn (op. cit., 757), refers to the loss of immortality 
in consequence of sin*; this interpretation is supported by the fact 
that in 24, 2 Tert. upholds the immortality of the soul in opposition 
to Hermogenes. 

It is evident that the refutation by 'Tert. must have consisted of 


1) A third possibility, viz., the creation of the soul from nothing, was 
not discussed by Hermogenes, because he rejected the creatio ex nihilo in 
gcneral (Tert, adv. Herm, 2). 

2) According to Hauck (T'ert., 259/60), Hermogenes did not read rveüna 
tañs, but zveóu« only, which he translated by ‘wind’. This impossible 
supposition has already been refuted by Esser, 38,; it is also refuted by 
the fact that Tert. writes (III): ‘flatum’ in ‘spiritum’ vertit (if Hauck were 
tight, he would have written ‘flatum vitae’ instead of ‘flatum’). 

3) For a list of these faculties, see below. 

4) Perhaps we should rather say: in consequence of the Fall. 
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two parts. First he defended the traditional reading vo? toin 
Gen. 2, 7, and demonstrated that the ‘breath of God’, on account 
of the very fact that it is “inferior to the spiritus and, though originating 
from God, is not <a part of» God himself", can be induced to sin 
of its own free will (X); so the fact that the spiritus cannot possibly 
fall into sin (a fact also admitted by Tert. 1) does not imply that the 
sinful soul has sprung from matter. In the second part Tert. discussed 
all tho higher faculties of the soul, and upheld his chief point (viz., 
that it was no accidental spiritus vitac which God breathed into Adam's 
face) by demonstrating by means of further arguments? that all 
these faculties are inherent in the nature of the soul, 

In an. 22 Tert. gives a complete list of the faculties described in 
De censu animae and in an. 5/21, so that, by a process of elimination, 
we are able to state which naturalia animae were certainly dealt 
with in the former treatise; moreover, we have several direct references 
at our disposal. So the following list may be drawn up: 

1) freedom of will (IV; V; X); 2) domination of the world (VI; X); 
3) eapability of prophesying (VI; VII; X); 4) immortality (V; VI); 
5) possession of reason (V; X). In addition to this Tert. argued that 
the soul, having sprung from God, 6) has a beginning in time (VI; 
VIII), whence he concluded 7) its passibilitas (VI), which in its turn 
implied 8) its capability of sinning (VI). Frag. IX undoubtedly refers 
to the divinatio, more exactly, the prophecy originating from the 
grace of God. 

From all this it is evident that the refutation of Hermogenes, in 
the first placc of his alteration of the text in Gen. 2, 7, induced Tert., 
if not to define the soul as flatus de? (this definition evolving quite 
naturally from the scriptural passage just mentioned), at least to 
draw strict conclusions from his own thesis and to point out as clearly 
as possible the difference between flatus and spiritus. We should not, 
however, lose sight of the fact that a similar differentiation had 
already been made before Tert. Irenaeus (5, 12, 2) distinguishes 
between the voy, i.e., the soul, and the myeðug, a substance not 
bestowed on everybody, which makes its possessor a rveuuarınög 
(see the preface to ch. 11, where Tert. follows this passage). Since 
the influence of Irenaeus' work is to be found in several of the treatises 
prior to De anima, it may be assumed that in De censu animae, too, 
Tert. drew upon it. 


1) Adv. Marc. 2, 9 (846, 12/3): quía veritas, id est spiritus, id est deus, 
sine delicto est. 

2) This is proved by the fact that in his demonstration of the divinatio 
animae Tert. quoted Plato (cf. p. 304). 

3) Hermogenes’ argument may be summarized by two syllogisms, the 
conclusion of the first being a premiss of the second: “I. A. The soul may 
fall into sin. B. God breathed into Adam's face the mvedua Qs, which 
cannot fall into sin. C. So this nveüpe Gor; was not inherent in the soul, 
but an accidens animae. — II. A. The xvcüu« Go?j; was an accidens animac. 
B. The higher faculties of the soul form part of this mvetua Cw. C. So 
the higher faculties of the soul are accidentia animae". Tert., accepts I A 
and the second part of I B, and contests the first part of IB (and hence 
also II C). 
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Another remarkable parallel also calls for discussion. If we analyse 
the most detailed account available of the contents of De censu animae 
(X), we find two fundamental conceptions: the soul as aura (or aurula) 
spiritus, and as imago spiritus. For the first metaphor we find a parallel 
in Philo, who in leg. alleg. 1, 42 writes: “IIvonv’ dé, &AX od rrvsüug, 
stonxev, GG Oupop&c odong * Tb EV yao myeŬuæ vevdntar xov 
thv loydv xai ebroviav xai dúva, Å dé myo} ao àv abo 
tig ott xal avaduulacts Tipeuaía xal rpaeia. 'O pév obv xov 
thy sixóva  veyovoc xal thy idéav vode mveduatog av Akyorro 
xexoivwvyxévat —  Óourv yao eye. ó Aoytouóc alrod —, ó dé 
èx vg DANG THS “xOvPHS xal éàA«aoQpovéo«c atpac 
Oo dv dnxogopig tivoc, smote. ylvovrat and TÜV dpwuatov. 
The possibility } must be taken into account that Tert. had somehow 
become acquainted with Philo’s theory; however, three facts must 
not be lost sight of. First, the comparison of the soul to an aur(ul)a, 
though occurring nowhere else in Tert.’s works, was fairly obvious 
in this connection. Secondly, the differentiation does not play a. 
prominent part in Philo's works, as is shown by the fact that he 
frequently writes mvebua where we should expect nvoY (in a paraphrase: 
de opif. mundi 135; in a quotation: leg. alleg. 3, 161; quod deter. pot. 
énsid. 80; cf. Leisegang, Der heilige Geist, 1, 81,; see also de virtut. 203). 
Thirdly, Philo compares the «voy, to an «Ope without a genitive 
adjunct, whereas Tert. mentions an aura spiritus. If, in spite of these 
facts, Tert. was indeed influenced by Philo's theory, we are not able 
to say how he became acquainted with it. To my knowledge, there 
are no signs indicating that Tert. read Philo himself; the most plausible 
supposition is that Greek exegetes of Holy Soripture acted as inter- 
mediaries ?, 

So we may conclude that Tert.'s definition of the soul as flatus 
factus ex spiritu, minor tamen spiritu is primarily due to his controversy 
with Hermogenes, but that we must also take into account the in- 
fluence of Irenaeus and perhaps of Philo. 


1) G. Quispel (De bronnen van Tertullianus! Adversus Marcionem, 1894), 
after quoting adv. Marc. 2, 9 (846, 4) and leg. alleg. 1, 13, explicitly states 
Tert.s dependence on Philo, but reserves further judgment. For rvon, 
cf. also Athenagoras legatio 7. For other passages in which the influence 
of Philo may be assumed, see the comm. on 43, 12 and the preface to ch. 45. 

2) The influence of this exegesis may perhaps be found in ch. 26 and 
37 (see comm., pp. 835/6 and 426); for another curious parallel from Philo 
see the note on 43, 12 (p. 474). 
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CHAPTER IV 


ANALYSIS 


A. Preface (1/3): the necessity to contest the views of pagan philo- 
sophers about the soul. 


a. The discussion by Socrates, the princeps philosophorum, on the 
soul, as recorded in Plato's Phaedo, was of no value (1). 

b. Though it is true that the statements of pagan philosophers 
frequently contain à partial truth, they connect true assertions with 
false arguments, and vice versa; hence it is necessary to detach the 
discussion of this subject from pagan philosophy, and to base it on 
divine revelation; in doing so, we also put an end to useless investi- 
gations forbidden by Holy Scripture (2). 

c. Pagan philosophers are especially dangerous, because they are 
the ‘patriarchs of the heretics’; hence they lead astray not only pagans 
but also Christians (3). 


B. First part (4/22): the most important qualities of the soul. 
I. Its beginning (4) 


Having sprung from the breath of God, as was discussed in De 
censu animae, the soul has a beginning in time. Refutation of the 
contrary view of Plato. 


II. Corporeality (5/8). 


a. General (5/7). 
1. Enumeration of the arguments of the Stoics in favour of the 
corporeality of the soul (5). 
2. Refutation of the arguments of the Platonists in favour of the 
incorporeity of the soul (6). 
3. An argument from Holy Scripture: the story (not parable!) of 
Lazarus (7). 


b. Special (8). 
The soul is not more different from other bodies than these bodies 
differ from one another (8, 1/2). 
Refutation of a special argument (the apparent increase in weight 
of dead bodies) (8, 3). 
The invisibility of the soul, à quality not shared by other bodies, 
has no unlimited validity (8, 4/5). 


III. Shape and colour (9). 


The shape of the soul is similar to that of the body. 
a. General considerations (9, 1/2). 
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b. Demonstration based on a vision granted to an adherent of the 
Montanists (9, 3/4). Digression on the colour of the soul (9, 5/6). 

c. Demonstration based on Gen. 2, 7 and other scriptural passages 
(9, 7/8). 


IV. Unity (10/14). 


a. Anima and spiritus (10/1). 

The soul is not different from the life-breath. Refutation of the 
opposite view based on the assertion that insects have no lungs and 
windpipes, and so cannot breathe (10, 1/7a). Other arguments in 
favour of the identity of the soul and the life-breath (10, 7b/9). 

However, the soul is not the same substance as the spiritus, as 
was asserted by Hermogenes; every ‘spirit’ which is added to the 
soul is no more than an accidens animae (11). 


b. Anima and animus (12/3). 

The mind, the importance of which is overrated by the Valentinians, 
by Anaxagoras, and by Aristotle, is no more than a function (officium) 
of the soul (12). Demonstration of this assertion from everyday speech. 
and from Holy Scripture (13). 


c. T'he parís of the soul (14). 

Subdivisions of the soul assumed by philosophers (14, 1/2). It is 
better to speak of *powers' of the soul (14, 3). Comparison to a hydraulic 
organ (14, 4). The more correct views of Strato, Aenesidemus, and 
Heraclitus (14, 5). 


V. Questions concerning the unity of the soul 
(15/21). 


a. The yyepovindy (15). 
The soul possesses a central organ seated in the heart (15, 1/2); 
this view is held by numerous philosophers; evidence of it is also 
found in Holy Scripture (15, 3/6). 


b. The &Aoyov 16). 

The inrationale is not inherent in the original nature of the soul; 
it has originated from the devil (16, 1/3). However, there are also & 
rational wrath and rational desires, as is shown by Holy Soripture 
(16, 4/7). 


e. Sense-perception (17). 

The senses are completely reliable. So-called illusions of the senses 
always have a special cause accurately transmitted by them (17, 1/10). 
Whoever rejects the reliability of the senses makes human life im- 
possible (17, 11). Plato’s inconsistency (17, 12). Proofs from Holy 
Scripture (17, 13/4). 
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d. Acquiring of knowledge through the mind (18). 
We should not follow Plato and the Valentinians in putting the 
mind on & higher level than the senses, for by so doing we separate 
it from the senses and thereby destroy the unity of the soul. 


e. The soul is complete from its very beginning (19). 
Refutation of the view that children are incapable of thinking, 
and are on a level with plants, as was stated by Aristotle: even young 
plants can think, so that a fortiori the same holds good of children 
(19, 1/6). Proofs are furnished by the fact that children cry at the 
moment of birth (19, 7/8), and also by Holy Scripture (19, 9). 


f. Evolution of individual souls (20). 
The different evolutions of individual souls depend on external 
circumstances, but this influence only refers to accidentia; the real 


nature of the soul 1s identical with the soul of Adam as it was created 
by God. 


g. Refutation of the psychology of the Valentinians (21). 

The Valentinians wrongly distinguish three classes of men: spiritales, 
animales, and materiales; they try to trace the prototypes of these 
three classes back to the soul of Adam. However, in the soul of Adam 
the animale only was inherent in its nature, all other qualities being 
accidentia (21, 1/3). The Valentinian theory of the immutability of 
human nature, which excludes the freedom of the will, is based on 
an incorrect interpretation of scriptural passages (21, 4/7). 


VI. Recapitulation of the first part (22). 
€. Second part (23/37, 4): the origin of the soul. 


I. Polemical part (23/4). 
a. Refutation of heretical theories on the origin of the soul (283, 1/4); 
all these theories derive from Plato's doctrine of ava&uvnaıs (23, 5/6). 
b. Refutation of the doctrine of avanvyots. 

1. According to Plato the soul is a divine being; hence it cannot 

be capable of forgetting (24, 1/3). 

2. The knowledge of the ‘Forms’ is said to belong to the naturalia 
animae; but even animals do not forget these naturalia 
(24, 4/78). 

. Time cannot be the cause of forgetting (24, 7b/8a). 

. The body cannot be the cause of oblivion (24, 8b/10b). 

. If Plato were right, children would have the clearest recol. 
lection of the ‘Forms’ (24, 11a). 

6. It is curious that only Plato himself possessed this &vauvnoıs 
(24, 11b). 


QU iR OG 
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II. Positive part (25/7). 


a. The embryo an animate being (25/6). 


Opposite views (25, 1/2). Demonstration of the thesis by means of 
a) the sensus communis (25, 3/4); b) the experience of physicians 
(25, 5); c) the impossibility to derive Juxn from Wöyos (25, 6/7); 
d) some other arguments, among which a passage from Plato and 
the view of astrologers (25, 8/9); e) Holy Scripture (26). 


b. The simuliancous origin of body and soul (27). 


Logical arguments (27, 2/3); demonstration from common experience 
(27, 4/6) and from Holy Scripture (27, 7/9). 


III. Digression on the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis (28/35). 


a. Demonstration that Pythagoras, the first author of this doctrine, 

was an impostor (28). 

b. Refutation of the doctrines of Pythagoras and Plato (29/31). 
l. Plato’s sentence évavria é& évavtiwy has no validity (29). 
2. If this theory were right, the number of human beings would 
have remained the same, which is contradicted by common 
experience (30). 
8. In this case only one human being could spring from one 
other; but then it would be impossible for twins to be born 
(31, 1). 
4. How are we to explain that the souls which died at different 
ages return at the same age? (31, 2). 

. If Plato were right, the souls would have remained unchanged 
during the interim; if this were true, how could the soul of 
the martial Euphorbus enter the peace-loving Pythagoras? 
(31, 3/4). 

6. Why are so few cases of metempsychosis known? (31, 5/6). 
c. Refutation of the doctrine of Empedocles according to which a 
human soul can also enter an animal or a plant (32). 
l. The strong contrasts between living beings makes this theory 
a prior? impossible (32, 1/7). 
2. It is impossible to quote Ps. 48, 21 in support of this doctrine 
(32, 8/10). 
d. Refutation of the view that metempsychosis is to be regarded as a 
judgment after death (33). 
1. In this case the punishments would be too light, the rewards 
too small (33, 1/9). 
2. The only possible judgment after death is the judgment of 
God (33, 10/1). 
e. Refutation of ihe cognate doctrines of Simon Magus (34) and 
Carpocrates (35). 


ot 
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IV. Continuation of the positive part (36/37, 4). 
a. The soul obtains its sex at the moment of conception (36). 
b. The moulding of the embryo in the womb is watched over by 

angels (37, 1). 

c. The embryo is a Cov from the moment of attaining its final 

form (37,2). 

d. The time of birth and its symbolie value (37, 3/4). 


D. Third part (37, 5/58, 8): further questions eoncerning the soul. 


I. Growth of the soul (37, 5/7). 


The soul grows along with the body, but only with regard to its 
powers. 


II. Puberty 438). 


Puberty begins at the age of fourteen for both body and soul (38, 1). 
At this moment the soul is invaded by sinful desires, which have 
not sprung from nature (38, 2). (The only natural desire is the desire 
for food, which, however, the soul only needs for the sake of the 
body: 38, 3/6). 


III. Sin (39/41). 

a. Already at birth the devil attacks the soul to corrupt it, the 
superstitious customs of the heathens practically inviting him to do 
so; hence no pagan soul is free from sin (39, 1/3). Children born of 
Christian parents are impure up to baptism, though they are privileged 
(39, 4). 

b. Sin does not attach itself to the flesh, which is only a ‘servant’, 
but to the soul (40). 

c. The soul is not only sinful through the operations of the devil, 
but also in consequence of original sin (41, 1). Nevertheless, the 
original good lives on in it and appears again, when at baptism the 
‘curtain of corruption’ is pulled away (41, 2/4). 


Interlude (42): announcement of the discussion on death; 
refutation of two pronouncements of Epicurus and Seneca. 


IV. Sleep (43/4). 
a. Sleep is perfectly natural; only the body sleeps (43, 118). Symbolic 
value of the sleep of Adam (43, 9/10) and of sleep in general (43, 11/2). 
b. The case of Hermotimus: his soul did not leave his body during 
Sleep, but his sleep was & particularly heavy one (44). 


V. Dream (45/9). 
a. During sleep the soul is not at rest, but it is not completely 
free either, the assistance of the body having been taken from it 
(45, 1/2). The dream is to be defined as a combination of sleep and 
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eostasy, as is shown by its prototype (Gen. 2, 21) (45, 3/4). 'The force 
of memory remains unimpaired during sleep (45, 5/6). 

b. Prophetie dreams (46, 1/9). Dream-interpreters and dream- 
oracles (46, 10/1). Influence of demons on dream-oracles (46, 12/3). 

c. Dreams are caused by the demons, by God, or (perhaps) by 
the activity of the soul itself (47, 1/3). All further dreams are due 
to ‘cestasy’ (47, 4). 

d. External influences on dreams: the time of night, the season, 
the position of the body (48, 1/2). Uselessness of ascetic practices 
for obtaining prophetic dreams. The fasting of Daniel; the Montanistic 
view on this subject (48, 3/4). 

e. Incorrectness of the view that certain classes of human beings 
(little children, the Atlantes) never dream (49). 


VI. Death (50/3). 

a. Refutation of Menander’s assertion that by means of a baptism 
administered by him he could make people immortal (50). 

b. Refutation of the view of Plato and Democritus that after death 
parts of the soul stay behind in the body (51, 1/5). Two remarkable 
cases which might seem to support this theory must be regarded as 
miracles (51, 6/8). 

c. It is wrong to distinguish between a natural and an unnatural 
kind of death, death always being contrary to nature (52). 

d. The soul leaves the body by degrees (53, 1/4); prophecies uttered 
by dying people are to be explained from this fact /53, 5/6). 


VII. The fate of the soul after death (54/8). 


a. General (54/5). 
1. Refutation of the relevant theories of the Stoics, Arius, and 
Plato (54). 
2. After death all souls enter hell, where they remain tili the resur- 
rection of the flesh; from this law only the souls of martyrs are 
excepted (55). 


b. Special (56/8). 
1. Refutation of the view that certain souls do not immediately 
enter hell or that they can return thence. 

«. Refutation of the theory that the souls of Zrapoı (56,2/3), 
&weo. (56, 4/7), and PBıarodavaroı (56, 8) roam about on 
earth. If this seems to be the case, it is due to tricks of demons 
(57, 3/5). 

B. It is equally impossible that souls, after entering hell, return 
thence. The case of Saul and the witch of Endor. The story 
of Lazarus as counter-evidence (57, 6/12). 

2. Reward and punishment of the souls during the interim (58, 1/8). 


E. Epilogue (58, 9). 
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CHAPTER V 
THE SOURCES USED IN DE ANIMA 
81. Introductory remarks. 


Before I pass on to an investigation of the sources drawn on by 
Tert., I wish to point out that in this chapter I do not intend to discuss 
all the relevant particulars, the prefaces to the single chapters in 
the commentary, which start from detailed paraphrases, and hence 
are closely connected with the text, being better suited to this purpose. 
Here my task must be, first, to sum up what has been stated there, 
secondly, to give & more detailed description of the authorities con- 
sulted by Tert., and so of the place occupied by De anima in ancient 
and in Christian literature. 


The first, also the most important, contribution to the solution of 
this question is found in Diels, Dorographi Graeci, 203/213. Diels 
showed the importance of Soranus as one of Tert.’s authorities, and 
defined the place occupied by his work Ilept duyiis in the evolution 
of doxographical literature; on the other hand, he omitted to in- 
vestigate how far Tert. was dependent on Soranus. 

Esser in his important monograph almost completely passed over 
tho question of Tert.'s sources. This is due to the very same reason 
which ultimately made his book less useful for my investigations 
than I had expected. Esser was primarily a dogmatist, not a historian, 
so that his chief aim consisted in the construction of a system of 
Tert.’s psychology. This method cannot be regarded as the right 
one, Tert. being in the first place interested in whatever might endanger 
the Christian doctrine (or at least the point of view regarded by him 
as the Christian one), and so finding his chief task in the refutation 
of dangerous views: from no chapter of De anima are polemical 
discussions totally absent. From this it follows that, among his positive 
statements, a sharp distinction must be made between such utterances 
as represent his personal conviction, and pronouncements which owe 
their positive form to polemical intentions only. The construction of a 
system (which Tert. himself always avoided) from statements so 
unequal cannot but render Tert.’s views inexactly. The author of 
De anima is a polemic who never disavows the lawyer he was originally, 
and whose work should not be studied in the same way as a treatise 
by Hilary or Augustine ?. 

The second, also the last, attempt to define the sources of De anima, 
which was made by H. Karpp (Sorans vier Bücher lleoi Vbuxyng und 
Tertulliuns Schrift De anima, ZNTW 33 (1934), 31/47), advances our 
knowledge a good deal. After analysing exactly the contents of De 


!) He only takes into account the influence of the Stoies on Tert. 
2) Cf. Klein, Tertullian, 332, note 250. 
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anima and comparing its composition to the structure of Aëtius” 
*Apéoxovta (which, just as Soranus’ work, are based primarily on 
the so-called Vetusta Placita), Karpp shows Tert.’s dependence on 
Soranus in many places. Stil his work has not made the present 
investigation superfluous, first, because Tert. used more authorities 
than Soranus; secondly, because for Soranus we have more materials 
at our disposal than were used by Karpp; thirdly, because we must 
also examine the question how Tert. worked up his materials. 


$2. Soranus, Arius, and Albinus. 


In order to start from incontrovertible data I first give the passages 
from De anima in which Tert. mentions the name of Soranus. 

6,6. De insignioribus argwmentationibus erit etiam illa, quod omne corpus 
corporalibus ali iudicant (sc. Platonici), animam vero, ut incorporalem, 
incorporalibus, sapientiae scilicet studiis. Sed nec hic gradus stabit 
etiam Sorano methodicae medicinae instructissimo auctore respondente 
animam corporalibus quoque ali, denique deficientem a cibo plerumque 
fulciri. Quidni? quo adempto in totum dilabitur ex corpore. Ita etiam 
ipse Soranus plenissime super anima commentatus 
quattuor voluminibus et cum omnibus philoso- 
phorum sententiis expertus corporalem animae substan- 
tiam vindicat, etsi illam immortalitate fraudavit. 6,7. Sicut ergo Soranus 
ipse rebus ostendit animam corporalibus ali. 

8,3. Aiunt enim et idcirco animam incorporalem renuntiandam, quia 
digressa ea graviora efficiantur corpora defunctorum, cum leviora esse 
deberent, unius corporis pondere exempto, si anima corpus. Quid enim, 
inquit Soranus, st mare negent corpus, quia extra mare immobilis et. 
gravis navis efficitur? 

14, 2. (dividitur anima) in septem (partes) a Sorano. 

15, 3. Sed plures et philosophi adversus Dicaearchum ..., et medici 
adversus Andrean et Asclepiaden (qui principale animae abstulerunt): 
Herophilus, Erasistratus, Diocles, Hippocrates, et ipse Soranus. 

25, 5. Hoc (sc. EuBpuoopdenv) et Hippocrates habuit et Asclepiades 
et Erasistralus et maiorum quoque prosector Herophilus et mitior ipse 
Soranus. 

44,2, (What happened to Hermotimus) genus fuerat gravioris aliquanto 
soporis, ut de incubone praesumptio est vel de ea valetudinis labe quam. 
Soranus opponit excludens incubonem. 

The first passage, whieh is undoubtedly the most important one, 
shows, first, that Tert. consulted the four books IIepi Quy jc, secondly, 
that in these books Soranus combated numerous contrary views of 
philosophers concerning the soul. Since no fragments of this treatise 
have been preserved, it is impossible to draw further conclusions 
from these data, unless an idea is formed of Soranus' activity and. 
of the characteristics of his work in general; this task is greatly facili- 
tated by E. Kind's article ‘Soranus’, R. E. IT: 3, 1113/30. It stands 
to reason that I shall pass over whatever is immaterial to the present 
subject. 
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Soranus being the most famous adherent of the so-called ‘methodical’ 
school of physicians, we shall first give a condensed account of the 
evolution and the fundamental theses'of this school; for more detailed 
descriptions we may refer to L. Edelstein, art. ‘Methodiker’, R. E. 
Suppl. VI, 358/73, to M. Wellmann, Hermes 57 (1922), 396/414, and 
especially to the monograph by Th. Meyer-Steineg, Das medizinische 
System der Methodiker, Eine Vorstudie zu Caelius Aurelianus “De 
morbis acutis et chronicis" (Jenaer medizin-historische Beiträge, 
Heft 7/8, Jena 1916). 

As the precursor of the pedodixol we must regard the famous 
physician Asclepiades of Prusa (Bithynia), who about 91 B.C. settled 
down at Rome. He was an advocate of atomism, not, however, of 
the form given to it by Democritus and Epicurus, but almost certainly 
(sec Überweg-Prüchter, 445) of the doctrine of Heraclides Ponticus, 
who, instead of &rou«, assumed &vappuot Öyxoı (i.e., ‘unconnected 
molecules', separated from one another by a vacuum). According to 
Asclepiades, the human body, too, consists of such molecules !, which 
are in continuous motion and are separated from each other by invisible 
canals?. He rejected the pathology of the school of Hippocrates, 
which primarily took into account the body-fluids, and for the ex- 
planation of diseases paid attention mainly? to the solid parts of the 
organism, i.e., the tissues consisting of these byxot; the greater part 
of existing diseases he regarded as originating from a 'stoppage of 
the molecules’ *. 

Asclepiades' pupil T h e mison of Laodicea is the founder of the, 
methodieal school. His entire theory was based on the following 
sentence: “the only criterion which a physician has consists in the 
qatvópeva, i. e., such data as are immediately furnished by the senses; 
the dna, i. e., such causes of diseases as are not immediately evident, 
are immaterial to him". It follows that Themison could not adopt 
the doctrine of Asclepiades concerning the röpoı Adyw Yewpyrol; so 
he replaced these by röpoı olodmrol, Evapy@s Yaıvöuevor.5. He sim- 
plified the system of Asclepiades by deriving all diseases from an 
unnatural condition of the xópot, according as they were too wide 
or too narrow. This led him to assume two chief forms of diseases 
(Yevix& naty 9). viz., atéyvmats (genus adstrictum Cels., strictura Cael, 
Aurel.), which means an excessive tension of the tissues, and pücıs 
or tò 606)5e¢ (genus fluens Cels., solutio Cael. Aurel), an excessive 


1) Soran. gynaec. 8, 3, 5 (95, 23/5 Ilberg): of è ’Aoninmıddeioı xata- 
oxevatovtes (cg ovdév otv nados rov yuvarxdy pacw, Ot. tÒ $590 «oic 
kepeow èx TÖV abtdav ocuyxéxpttat, stotxetwv wane, 
TOV 6yYxwy. 

2) répot Ady Bewpentol or vontol répot (Sext. Empir.). 

3) But not exclusively; see the refutation of Wellmann’s view (Neue 
Jahrb. 21 (1909), 701) by Meyer-Steineg (op. cit., 93). 

*) Galen VII, 615 Kühn: éugpagecwv (Üyxov iv möpoig; cf. also the 
detailed discussion of this subject by Caelius Aurelianus, acut. morb. 1, 
14, 107 seq. 

5} Galen XVIII A, 296 Kühn. 

$) Galen XIV, 680 Kühn. 
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relaxation of the same. A third form was called by him the ‘mixed 
condition’ (tò émimenAcypévov, 7] pixti xowdtys, genus mixtum Cels., 
complexio stricturae atque solutionis Cael. Aurel.); this appears when 
one part of the body suffers from otéyvwotc, another from otc. 
These three forms he called xowdtmtec; they could be regarded as 
oaıvöuzva, because they might be known from the condition of the 
excretions of the body. With regard to the duration of diseases he 
made a distinction between acute and chronic ones; the former he 
referred to otéyvwotc, the latter to $óotw;. Finally, he distinguished 
three stages of diseases: increase (Én(Soctc), arrest (ġxuh ), and decline 
(napaxuy). The chief task of a physician he believed to consist in 
stimulating & condition contrary to the influence of the disease: in 
the case of ovéyvootg he ought to bring about a relaxation (y«A&v; 
doatwots, x«óvoctc), in the opposite case a ‘contraction’ (or&iXeıv; 
moxvactc); if the patient suffered from the genus mixtum, he ought 
to remove the dominating xowvörng ?. 

Of philosophical systems Scepticism was the nearest to this doctrine, 
for, whereas the so-called empirical physicians plainly denied the 
existence of &dyAa, the us9o8uol only recommended ézoyn, i. e., a 
suspension of judgment. This similarity was clearly expressed by 
Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. hypot. 1, 236/7: (“we must not put 
Scepticism on a level with the empirical school of physicians, which 
nepil týs Axararnblac tv Awy OweBotoUrar' ) XAA dé mv 
xadoupevyny uéSo80ov, ds Euol Soret, Sdvatto dv uectévat * atin Y&p wovy 
viv xarà larpınyv aloécewy reol uv tv AONAwY Soxet u) TTporersbechut, 
MOTEPOY KATAANTTA otv I dxardannrrta Agyeww addateratonevyn, Tots 
Sè qoeivouévotg émouévy aro Tobrwv AnpBdver 16 cupqpépswy Soxody 
KATH THY TOV GXxETTUXOV a&xodovdtav, 

It is not impossible that Wellmann is right in supposing? that 
the founder (or the founders) of the methodical school was influenced 
by Aeucsidemus; at any rate, this Sceptic was an important authority 
for Soranus (see below p. 30*). 

As in philosophy the Sceptics were midway between the doyp.arızot 
and the &vaipotvtes, the adherents of the methodical school adopted 
a middle course between the ‘dogmatic’ and the ‘empirical’ physicians: 
on the one hand, they regarded their fundamental theses as ‘knowledge’ 
(Év8et5ic), not merely as ‘observation’ (rf5pno:c), as was done by 
tho *empiriocals' ; on the other hand, they diverged from the ‘dogmatics’ 
by deriving this ‘knowledge’ oxolusively from the gatwdueva 4. 

lt follows that a methodical physician knew no more than three 


1) Galen I, 176 and XIV, 680 Kühn. 

2) Kor further particulars, see Wellmann, op. cit., 401/3; Meyer-Steineg, 
op. cit., 22/5. 

3) op. cit., 408; he supposes that Themison was directly influenced by 
Acnesidemus. 

4) Cels., prooem. (10, 9/18 Daremb.): Ac neque rationalibus se neque 
experimenta tantum spectantibus adnumerari colunt: quum ab illis eo nomine 
dissentiant, quod in conjectura rerum latentium nolunt esse medicinam; ab 
his eo, quod parum artis esse in observatione experimentorum credunt. See 
also l£delstein, 867. 
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kinds of diseases, which were always regarded as diseases of the 
whole body; hence he neither needed to know from what particular 
cause the disease had sprung, nor what particular part of the body 
was ill. This made a knowledge of anatomy and physiology superfluous 
for him !. 

However, the methodical school did not stick to its original views ?. 
During the reign of Vespasian, Olympicus of Miletus, at that time 
head of the school in Alexandria, brought about an important change 
by connecting the original theory with the dogmatism of the so-called 
‘pneumatic’ school. As adherents of this véx ué908oc are mentioned 
the two heads of the school after Olympicus, Apollonides of Cyprus 
and Julian of Alexandria, and, in addition to these, Menemachus of 
Aphrodisias and Soranus ?. Characteristic features of this school are, 
first, its eclecticism, which resulted in an important extension of the 
original doctrine 5, secondly, an almost exaggerated propensity to 
eriticize the views of earlier and contemporary physicians 5, and 
thirdly, its close relation to Stoic philosophy. Julian even called 
himself a Stoic (Galen XVIII A, 298 Kühn: x«i uv 088 XXX? 
ao Evvorav elneiv Eyer tod ouv&yovros ultlov mapa tò ylveodal «t 
meds abrod xul nmavectot abv atte, ANv el xdavradda marww eEatovre 
Éxothv elval ovt Urwimdv, ao i» KXXow éxotycev). 

According to Wellmann (op. cit., 410), this qualification wás due 
primarily to the close connection between tbe methodical and the 
pneumatic school which was strongly influenced by the Stoies. The 
chief adherents of the latter school, viz., Agathinus, Magnus, and 
Archigenes were even regarded by Soranus (Cael. Aurel. acut. morb. 
2, 10, 58) as we$osıxot; for the influence of the Stoa on the psycho- 
logical views of the ‘methodics’, see below, p. 33*. 

This brings us to Soranus. Concerning his life we have two 
short accounts in Suidas s.v.: 1) Dwpavdg Mevavdpov xai Dotßns 
'Eqéotoc lavpóc Dıarplbas Ev “Arckavdpety, xal £v ‘Poun de latpevouc 
ent Tpatavod xoi ’Adpıavou TOv Baxotiewv, Bı3Ala te ouvradas vrAeitave 
xal xXXXota; 2) Depavdg ' Egéctoc larphc vewrepos. Tuvarxeta BıßAla 
8, Btouc larov xal aipkoeıs xal ouvrayuara Bıßila Séxa * xal ARa 
Stapopa. 

His position within the methodical school (unfortunately his work 
Hepi xowornrwv is lost) seems to be best qualified by the words of 


1) See the discussion of this subject by Edelstein, 365; however, his 
assertion that the (original) ue8o8txol did not take into account the age 
of their patients nor the influence of the climate, may be wrong (cf. e. g., 
Cels., p. 28, 28/34 Daremb.). 

2) I cannot subscribe to Meyer-Steineg's supposition (op. cit., 31; Arch. 
f. Gesch. d. Mediz., 1910/1, 89/118) that Thessalus extended the sense of 
the term xotvétysg by defining xowörng as ‘chief indication’. 

3) Wellmann, op. cit., 406. 

4) This, however, does not hold good of Soranus; cf. p. 26*. 

5) Wellmann, op. cit., 409. 

*) That these two accounts refer to the same physician, has been demon- 
strated by O. Scheele, De Sorano Ephesio medico etymologo (dissertation 
Strassburg 1884), 8 seqq. 
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Meyer-Steineg (op. ctt., 38/9), “that he resisted the efforts of numerous 
adherents of the methodical school to mix up the doctrine of the 
xoıvörytes, which was originally drawn up for the sake of pathology 
only, with normal physiological conceptions; on the contrary, he 
consistently kept these two things apart". In this context we may 
quote his statement on anatomy, gyn. 1, 2, 5 (6, 6/11 Ilberg): ftc 
(sc. 3j &vavopy)) el xal &xpnorös otv, buws Enel maparauBavetat 
xenorouadelas Evexa, Bi8AEoUev xol ta Ex var) emryvwobévra . adlog 
ze yap motevdynodueda Aéyovvec kyonoTov Thy dvarounv, el mpdtepov 
abrnv elddtec ebpedelnuev, xal od mapéEouev bnóvouxy tod ÖL &yvotay 
raporreicdel vv «v breAnuuévoyv edvyejotwv. In the same sense we 
may interpret his words on the quctxóc Adyos (i.e. nepil arepuaros 
x«i GCooyovíac) in the preface to the l'uvatxei« (2, 3 = 4, 6/8 Ilberg): 
tov piv obv qucuxóv Axpmorov bvta meds Td TÉAoG Í, pepéxoouov dé 
Tbs ypnoroudderav, xexwpixanev Evreödev (i.e. ‘from this work’), 
uóvov moog TÒ mapóv Eyönevor «Gv avayxalwv. Undoubtedly this 
attitude meant a reaction against the line taken by Olympicus. 

The most striking characteristic of Soranus’ work was his interest 
in anything connected with the history of medicine. This interest is 
shown in the first place by his great work Biot l«vpóv xol aloécets 
xal ovvrayuara Bıßila v. (Suid.; «àv tatpéiv StaSoyat, schol. Oribas.; 
see Kind, 1115/6). The first part of the title is immediately clear; 
the cuvreyuatx were probably a collection of the views of famous 
physicians on all kinds of subjects. I note here already (for further 
details see p. 27*) that one of his authorities was the Alexandrian 
physician Andreas. If Wellmann is right in asserting that the Papyrus 
Londiniensis 137, which has been edited by Diels?, derives from a 
lecture by Soranus?, we must put this work in the same class of 
his writings. 

The same interest in the history of his art is shown by the work 
Tepl 6£&cv xal ypoviov maddy, of which we possess a Latin adaptation 4 
in the three books celerum se acutarum passionum and the five books 
tardarum sive chronicarum passionum by Caelius Aurelianus. Here 
descriptions of the characteristics of every disease and of its treatment 
are followed regularly by a critical discussion of the views of earlier 
physicians, these views nearly always being rejected. In most cases 
these are quoted in a definite order viz., Hippocrates, Diocles, Prax- 
agoras, Erasistratus, Herophilus, Heraclides of Tarent, Asclepiades, 
Themison, and Thessalus; for omissions from this enumeration a 
reason is usually given (see Wellmann, Hermes 36 (1901), 141,). 


1) Meyer-Steineg (op. cit., 89) is certainly wrong in supposing that here 
this word means; ‘the ultimate aim (of medical science)’; Soranus means 
‘the present aim’, i. e., the training of midwives. 

3) Anonymi Londinensis ex Aristotelis Iatricis Menontis et aliis medicis 
eclogae, ed. H. Diels (Supplem. Arist., ITI, 1, Berolini 1893). 

3) However, Wellmann has hardly succeeded in furnishing conclusive 
arguments for his view (see Kind, 1116, and Meyer-Steineg, 81). 

3) Acut. morb, 2, 1, 8: Soranus... cuius haec sunt quae latinizanda sus- 
cepimus; ib., 2, 10, 65. 
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The physician Andreas, too, is mentioned twice. Of the philosophers 
Democritus is quoted four times, Aristotle twice, Empedocles, Par- 
menides and Plato once each. 

A second peculiarity of Soranus’ work to be mentioned here consists 
in his continual references to etymology. To this subject he even 
devoted a special treatise, Iep} &tunoAoyı@v 100 ocaroc tod Avdpwrrau 
(Orion Etymolog. 34, 9; 181, 4; 159, 18 Sturz), numerous fragments 
of which are still extant 1, Probably he dealt not only with derivations 
of the names of the parts of the body, but also with definitions and 
denominations?. It is not certain whether in this context he also 
discussed the functions of body and soul, as has been supposed by 
Kind (op. cit., 1117) and Voigt (op. cit., see note 1)3. At all events, 
it is important to the present discussion that of the Greek philo- 
sophers Soranus cited Plato, Aristotle, Heraclides Ponticus, and 
Chrysippus, of the poets Empedocles and Epicharmus, verses of 
whom are quoted. In the extant works and remains of Soranus this 
interest in etymology is frequently found; a particularly striking 
example is furnished by the explanation of the name synanche in 
Cael. Aurel. acut. morb. 3,1, 1. For similar passages from the T'uvaıxei« 
sce Voigt 24/32 (according to the table of contents, chapter 160, 
now lost, had the title Ilept xaraxoxeung tod dvdpwrou x«i óvopaot«c 
navtov TOV WEAdY xal TOY ocovselov). 

The Tyvaıxei« Bıßilx 8°, the only work of Soranus which for 
the greater part is still extant‘, do not furnish much material for 
the present investigation, because here the author purposely avoids 
all theoretical expositions, & more general discussion of procreation 
being reserved for a special treatise Ilepi ontpuaros xai Twoyoviac. 
For the interpretation of De anima it is particularly unfortunate 
that this work, too, is lost; a certain compensation is given by the 
treatise of the so-called Vindicianus®, which contains the Latin 
translation of fairly considerable fragments ê in which the following 
&uthors are quoted: Alexander Philalethes, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Dioclee, the Stoics, Hippocrates, Herophilus, Erasistratus, Asclepiades, 
and Aristotle. In the l'uvatxeia Hippocrates, Diocles, Herophilus, 
his pupil Demetrius, Asclepiades, and Themison are quoted more 
than five times, Alexander Philalethes and Andreas twice. 


!) Unfortunately these fragments have not yet been collected. A survey 
of the materials is given by Kind, 1117/8. Two monographs on this work 
have been published: P. Voigt, Sorani Ephesii liber de etymologiis corporis 
humani quatenus restitui possit (dissertation Greifswald 1882); D. Scheele, 
De Sorano Ephesio medico etymologo (dissertation Strassburg 1884). 

2) Cf. Voigt, 32/3; he supposes (ib., 26) that the title was: Ilepl óvouxotóv 
xal ÉvouoAoytQv TOD amyatog tod dvdpwrou. 

3) It is more likely that the passages quoted by Voigt derive from Iep} 


vx ic. 

3) Edition by J. Ilberg, Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, IV, Lipsiae- 
Berolini 1927; for the tradition, see Kind, 1118/9. 

?) Preserved in Cod. Bruzell. 1848/1859 (twelfth century). 

$; Editions by Wellmann, Frag. d. gr. Ärzte, 1, 208 seqq. and by Jaeger, 
Diokles von Karystos, 191/8; Jaeger adds an excellent Greek translation 
of the fragments. 
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The title of the treatise [Tepi za9Gv almıav or AivtoAoyobusva, 
which seems to have been a very extensive one, clearly shows that 
the position taken up by Soranus differed from the original views 
of the petodixol, who regarded the knowledge of the special causes 
of diseases as superfluous (cf. p. 25*). This work is quoted twice by 
Caelius Aurelianus (which means that Soranus quotes his own work). 
It is rather curious that both quotations refer to subjects which are 
also mentioned in De anima, viz., a natural explanation of night- 
mares 1, and the views of famous philosophers and physicians concern- 
ing the seat of the soul?. The most plausible supposition is that 
Soranus both in the work Tleot dbéwv xoi ypovíov xa960v and in 
Ilept duy? repeated some particulars from the treatise under dis- 
cussion, for it can hardly be assumed that, besides IIeol duy ic, Tert. 
should have consulted other works by him. In this connection particular 
importance must be attached to the aetiological part of the so-called 
Anonymus Darembergit sive Fuchsii®, because its doxographical 
contents are certainly somehow connected with Soranus’ work. It is 
especially for ch. 15 (the hycpovixéy) that numerous parallels may 
be quoted from this source. 

Thus four characteristic features of Soranus’ work may be men- 
tioned: his interest in the history of his art, his predilection for 
etymology, his propensity to contest the opinions of earlier physicians, 
and finally the wideness of his views, which frequently made him 
overstep the limits of the original doctrine of the methodical school 
without becoming unfaithful to its fundamental principles. To these 
may be added a keen interest in philosophy, especially in the doctrine 
of Democritus $4, His aversion from surgery and vivisection, which is 
to be expected in an adherent of the methodical school, can be deduced 
from De anima (see the notes on 10, 4 and 25, 5). 

From the data discussed till now we may conclude with Diels 
(Dox. gr., 204) that the very rich doxographical material contained 
in De anima derives from Soranus. This supposition is especially 
supported by the circumstance that besides philosophers Tert. usually 
also quotes physicians; moreover, all these physicians, with the 
exception of two, are frequently mentioned in Soranus’ works. 


1) Cael. Aurel. morb. chron. 1, 3, 55 aud Tert. an. 44, 2 (cf. comm., 
p. 478); Soranus probably rejected an &önAov altiov. 

2) Cael. Aurel, acut. morb. 1, 8, 54 (in a discussion on phrenitis) — Tert. an. 15. 

3) According to Diels (Sitz. Ber. Berlin 1893, 102,), tbe doxographical 
matter found in the Anonymus (published by R. Fuchs, Rhein. Mus. 49, 
540) is derived from Soranus. This view was contested by Fuchs, De anonymo 
Parisino quem putant esse Soranum (Festschrift Vahlen (1900), 141 seqq.). 
Wellmann (Zu den AlvwAoyobueva des Soranus, Hermes 36 (1901), 140/55) 
supposed Soranus himself to be the author; this supposition too was 
combated by Fuchs (Rhein. Mus. 58, 67), who himself regarded Themis- 
on as the author (Handb. d. Gesch. d. Mediz., 1, 331 seq.). Finally, Wellmann 
ascribed the treatise to a certain Herodotus, an adherent of the ‘pneumatic’ 
school (Hermes 40, 580/604 and 48, 141/3); this view was shared by Kind, 1127. 

4) For further particulars on this subject, see p. 34*, 

5) These few exceptions become still less important, when we consider 
how little of Soranus’ work is still extant. 
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Asclepiades is mentioned five times, Herophilus four times, Hippo- 
crates and Erasistratus three times, Diocles and Andreas (who is 
quoted frequently only by Soranus) twice, Praxagoras!, Strato (the 
pupil of Erasistratus), and Chrysippus (the pupil of Philistion) once. 
Only two are less known, viz., Hicesius, who is twice violently attacked, 
and the totally unknown Apollodorus. 

We owe it to Diels that Soranus' position in the tradition of doxo- 
graphical literature is on the whole clear. The material worked up 
in [lepi puys belongs to a twofold tradition. All collections of déypara 
referring to medicine eventually derive from the 'Tacpux7] ouvayayı 
usually ascribed to Aristotle but composed by his pupil Meno *. 
A very important link in the tradition extending from Meno to Soranus 
was the compilation called ’Apgoxovta tots latooig by Alexander 
Philalethes, an author quoted by Soranus and the so-called Vindicianus. 
Of course we must not lose sight of the fact that Soranus did not 
owe his knowledge to such compilations only, but must also have 
studied the originals; his knowledge of the therapeutic metbods of 
his predecessors, as shown by Caelius Aurelianus, is much too extensive 
to have been borrowed from such schematic surveys alone. 

In the case of philosophy, where our materials are less scanty, the 
development of doxographical literature may be described more 
exactly on the ground of Diels’ investigations ?. Here the primary 
source was the Dvoixdv 8obGv PiBAta uy’ 4 by Theophrastus, which 
in the time of Cicero were enlarged, probably by a pupil of Posido- 
nius 5. This enlarged redaction is usually called the Vetusta Placita; 
the last philosopher mentioned in it is Posidonius. The enlargement 
not only comprised the 86a: of philosophers of the Hellenistic period, 
but also the relevant views of the most famous physicians, the last 
of these being Asclepiades; probably the redactor used the work of 
Meno for the classical period $. 


1) It is true that in 15, 6 Tert. writes Protagoras, but from the context 
itis clear (cf. comm., p. 229) that Soranus must have mentioned Praxagoras. 
2) Galen XV, 25 Kühn: &onep ye nv el tag Tav marardv OSóbac 
&9éAot laropjont, r&peotl cot tac cf); ’Iarpıxfic ouvaywyiis dvayvavar BiBAoug 
Erıyeypanuevas uév 'ApiorotéAet, duoroyoupévag dt ónó tol Mevwvos ds hy 
uadhrns adtod yeypapdar, 8.6 xal Mevmvera mpocayopevovaw Eviot TauTl Ta 
BtBAta; ef. Diels, Doa. Gr., 232 and Sitz. Ber. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1893, 102. 

3) In the Prolegomena to his edition of the Doxographi Graeci. 

4) For the title, see Diels, Dox. Gr., 102. 

5) Diels, Sitz. Ber. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1893, 102. 

*) Diels, Dox. Gr., 232. — The only point not made clear by Diels is 
the relation between Alexander Philalethes and the compiler of the Vetusta 
Placita. He rightly rejects (op. cit., 185) Rose's view (Arist. pseudepigr., 
381) that they are identical but the following words (Sitz. Ber. preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. 1893, 102) are disputable: ‘Diesem Stadium der Tradition 
(viz. the redaction of the Vetusta Placita) entsprechen auf der medicinischen 
Seite die 'Ao£axovra des Alexander Philalethes. Die nächste Stufe bilden 
dann unter Trajan die philosophischen 'Apéexovta des Aétios und auf 
medicinischer Seite die doxographischen Excerpte des Soran”. It is true 
that the work of Aëtius contains in the first place 56£av of philosophers, 
but it also gives numerous Séyuatx of physicians. Since it is quite certain 
that the Vetusta Placita were the main source for Aétius, we must assume 
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The Vetusta Placita were the chief source of the 'Ap£oxovr« of the 
so-called Aëtius, which must have been composed about 100 A.D., 
and which Diels has reconstructed 1, I pass over the highly complicated 
question concerning the use made of this work by other authors, 
because it is immaterial to the present investigation?, and proceed 
to a discussion of Soranus. l 

From the fact that much of the doxographical material contained 
in De anima corresponds with the data given by Aëtius, Diels rightly 
concluded that Soranus used the material contained in the Vetusta 
Placita for his treatise Iep} buyyc¢. He also went even further. In 
De anima Aenesidemus the Sceptic is quoted three times, and Hera- 
clitus, who had a special importance for Aenesidemus, no less than 
seven times. Since, moreover, the discussion on the uniformity of 
the soul in 14, 5 is perfectly similar to à passage from Sextus Empiricus 
(Adv. mathem. 7, 349), which undoubtedly derives from Aeneside- 
mus?, ard a doxographical note in 9, 5 only becomes intelligible if 
it is assumed that Soranus consulted this famous Sceptic*, Diels 
arrives at the conclusion that Soranus became acquainted with the 
contents of the Vetusta Placita through the intermediary of Aeneside- 
mus. It is evident that for a Sceptic a collection of 86&«. was parti- 
cularly useful to his purpose of showing up the diapwvia «v doypa- 
rıxöv; thus Clitomachus 5 and Philo of Larissa * made extensive use 
of Theophrastus’ Duaixdv do&öv BıßAle. According to Diels (Doz. Gr., 
212) some physician who was an adherent of the Sceptics must be 
assumed as intermediary between Aenesidemus and Soranus; however, 
for this supposition (which, of course, only serves the purpose of 
connecting the Sceptie with the physician) no valid arguments can 
be advanced. As the philosophy of Aenesidemus was very popular 
among the Romans, it is quite possible that at Rome Soranus (we 
should not forget his interest in history!) consulted the work of the 
famous Sceptic himself. At any rate, it is obvious that Soranus knew 
the Vetusta Placita through the intermediary of the Sceptics; this 
fact is in perfect accordance with the close relations between the 
Scoptics and the methodical school (cf. p. 24*). 

I proceed now to a comparison of the contents of De anima with 
those of the corresponding part of the ’ Ap&oxovra of Aëtius (books IV 
and V). It is true that such a comparison has already been made 


a twofold use made of the tradition inaugurated by the Mevavsın, viz., 
a very large one by Alexander and a much less extensive one in the Vetusta 
Placita; but in this case it is impossible to draw as sharp a distinction 
between the two works as is done by Dicls. It stands to reason that for 
Soranus the data from the Vetusta Placita referring to physicians were of 
no importance compared to those from his other sources. 

1) Edition by Diels, Doa. Gr., 267/444. 

2) Cf. Dox. Gr., 45/69. 

3) For further particulars , cf, comm. ad loc., p. 217. 

3) Cf. Diels, Dox. Gr., 209/10. 

6) Diels, op. cit., 121; Gocdeckemeyer, Gesch. d. griech. Skeptiz., 95; 
Susemihl, Lit. Alex., 180444. 

8) Goedeckemeyer, op. cit., 117. 
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by Karpp (p. 42/3); still it seems useful to give this survey once 
more, asin many details my views are different. I add the corresponding 
data from the contents of the Vetusta Placita us reconstructed by 


Diels (Dox. Gr., 182). 
Tert. de am. 


1—3. Preface. 

4, The initium animae 

5/9. Corporeality of 
the soul. 

10/14. Uniformity of 
the soul; its parts. 


15. The AYyewovıxöv 


16. The &Xovov accor- 
ding to Plato. 
17. Sense - perception. 


18. The acquiring of 
knowledge through 
the mind (polemic 
against Valentinus 
and Plato). 

19. The completeness 
of the soul at the 
moment of birth. 

20. The influence of ex- 
ternal circumstan- 
ces on the evolution 
of the soul. 

21. Refutation of the 
psychology of the 
Valentinians; the 
freedom of the will. 

22. Recapitulation of 
ch. 4/21. 

23/24. Digression: 
refutation of Gnos- 
tic theories concer- 
ning the soul and of 
the doctrine of &v&- 
unte. 


Aétius 


— 


4, 3. El opu 7) duy 

x«i zig N ovala adrys. 

4, 4. II. epäv týs quy c. 

(for ch. 10 perhaps, 4, 

22: II. &vanvons). 

4, 5. II. Hyswovixod. 
(cf. 4, 21). 


4, 8. II. aic945oso6 xal 
atodynray. 

4, 9. Ei daAndeic ai 
alo97,0£16 xal pavractor. 


— 


(5, 23. Ilóve &pyerau ó 
Avdpwnog THS TeAELO- 
TNTOG ). 


Vet. Plac. 


== Aétius! 


— Aötius! 
(4, 22. II. 
revoNg) 

= Aétius! 


3 
XY- 


— 


4, 8/10. II. alo94- 
cewg xal alo95- 
TOV. 


(5, 23; — Aétius) 


1) We may assume that in the Vetusta Placita these subjects were dis- 
cussed in these places, though Diels omits to mention them. 
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Tert. de an. 


25/26. Demonstration 
that the embryo is 
an animate being. 

27. The simultaneous 
origin of body and 
soul; procreation. 


28/35. Refutation of the 
doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. 

36. The sex of the soul. 

37. Further particulars 
concerning the soul 
of the embryo. The 
duration of preg- 
nancy. The vitality 
of children born in 
the seventh and 
eighth months of 
pregnancy. 

Growth of the soul. 

38. Puberty. 


Nourishment. 


39/41. The influence of 
sin. 

42. (Preface to the dis- 
cussion on death). 

43/44. Sleep. 


45/46. The dream; its 
value as & pro- 


pheoy. 


50/53. Death. 
54/58. The fate of the 
soul after death. 


Introduction 
Aétius 


5, 15. Ei tò Eußpuov 
aov. 


5, 3. Tíc 4j obota onép- 
LLaTOS. l 

5, 4. El op tò onépua. 
5,5. El xai al Acia 
npotevrau onépuax. 

5, 6. IIG6 at ovarners 
vivovrat. 


— 


5, 16. öc teéperar tà 
Ey pua. 

5, 18. Aik «b cà inta- 
uota yóvua. 

5, 21. 'Ev réom ypóvo 
woppouta. «à La Ev 
yaorpl dvra. 


5,23. Ilöre &pyetvos ó &v- 
Spwrog tTHS t&Xetóc)roG 
(partly co ch. 19). 

5, 26. II. «pog? xal 
avEnjoens. 


5, 24. IL àc Ürvoc yiverat 
x«i Davatos. 

5,25.  Ilovépou &oriv 
Unvog xal tvarog, Puxys 
7) cua coc. 

5, 1. II. waveexje. 


5, 2. làg  Óvetpot 
yivovrat. 

see ad 43/4. 

4, 7. Il. apdapotag 


yox Tic. 


Vet. Plac. 
5, 15; = Aëtius. 
5, 3/5. II. onép- 


karoc. 
5,6. IH. ovaranvews. 


5, 16 seqq.; 
— Aétius. 


5, 23; = Aëtius. 


5, 27. II. tpopye. 


5, 24/5. II. óxvou 
xat Davarou. 


5, 1; = Aëtius. 
5, 2; = Aëtius, 
see ad 43/4. 
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As is shown by this survey, the structure of De anima corresponds 
in general with that of the ’Aptoxovra« of Aëtius and of the Vetusta 
Placita}, The most important difference is that in the Vetusta Placita 
the dream is discussed earlier, because it belongs to the section Iep} 
Vuxiis (see Diels, op. cit., 182/3), whereas Tert. appends it to his 
description of sleep, which in doxographical literature is discussed in 
the book lept owy.aros. Moreover, in De anima eschatology is dealt 
with at the end ?, while Aëtius treats the immortality of the soul in 
his fourth book (Hepi Wuy%c). At all events, we are justified in assuming 
that Tert. adopted from Soranus the order of discussion of the following 
subjects: corporeality of the soul—unity of the soul and parts of 
the soul—7Yysuovixóv—sense-perception—origin of the soul, the soul 
of the embryo—puberty of the soul—sleep—death. On the other 
haud, it seems impossible to state anything more definite about the 
structure of Soranus' work 8, 

Our first task now is to determine what 'Tert. borrowed from 
Soranus. From this investigation the following chapters, which un- 
doubtedly either derive from other sources or are to be ascribed to 
Tert. himself, must be excepted: 1—3 *, 7, 11, 21, 22, 23 (8$ 1/4), 
26, 34/5, 39/41, 44/9, 55, and 58. It stands to reason that we should 
start from what is absolutely certain. In the first place we must 
mention the passages which contain the name of Soranus (see p. 22). 
From these we learn that he regarded the soul as corporeal and mortal 
(6, 6; 8, 3; see also the comm. on 8, 4), assumed it to be nourished 
by corporeal food (6, 6; 38, 3, where the word argumentator certainly 
refers to him), and ascribed to it seven parts (14, 2) and a central 
organ, the 7jyeuovuxóv (15, 3). This is sufficient evidence to show 
that he was strongly influenced by Stoic philosophy 5. Tert. adopts 
his views with the exception of his division of the soul and his as- 
sumption that the soul is directly nourished by corporeal food. 

A second group of certain data consists of doxographical notes, 
which may be enumerated here: 1) ch. 5 (arguments for the corpore- 
ality of the soul)?; 2) 9, 5 (the views of various philosophers, among 
them Aenesidemus and Heraclitus 'secundum quosdam', on the sub- 
stance of the soul; 3) 12, 2 (Anaxagoras and Aristotle’s views concerning 
the vous); 4) 14, 2 (the number of parts of the soul); 5) 15 the 
Nyzpovınov); 6) 17, 2/4 (various 965a. concerning sense-perception); 


1) Of course the second and third columns of this survey contain more 
gaps than the survey given by Karpp, because I have entered the entire 
contents of De anima. 

?) Cf. 42, 1: De morte iam superest, ul illic materia ponat, ubi ipsa anima 
consummat. 

3) According to Karpp (p. 42), four parts are easily (‘zwanglos’) found: 
condition of the soul — its origin — sleep — death. He thinks it probable 
that in each of the four books one of these subjects was discussed — but 
in that case the books must have been very unequal in length! 

4) Perhaps an exception should be made for ehapter 2; cf. pp. 36* and 97/8. 

5) Cf. the discussion of these passages in the commentary. 

¢) This does not mean that Soranus found all these facts in the Vetusta 
Placita. 

7) For all facts concerning Plato’s philosophy, cf. pp. 41*/4*, 
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7) 19, 2 (Aristotle and the Stoics on the life of plants and on the souls 
of children); 8) 25, 2 (the Stoics and Aenesidemus on the entrance 
of the soul into the body at the moment of birth); 9) 38, 1 (Asclepiades 
on puberty); 10) 43, 2 (86&a. concerning sleep); 11) 51, 2 (Democritus 
on the remaining behind of parts of the soul in the body after death); 
54, 1/2 (immortality of the soul; abode of the soul after death) 1. 
In 32, 4 (si ei atomos Epicuri, etc.) and 25, 5, the long enumerations 
of names may be the work of Tert. himself; the data contained in 
46,2/3 have probably been taken from another authority (see pp. 44*/5*). 

It would serve no useful purpose here to sum up all the philosophers 
who are mentioned in De anima ?; I only point out the more important 
particulars. Of the philosophers Plato is mentioned most frequently, 
which is primarily due to the fact that Tert. regarded him as the 
condimentarius haereticorum (23, 5); hence it would not be right to 
assume @ priori that all the passages in which he is quoted, derive 
from Soranus?. In the case of all the other philosophers, however, 
this supposition seems admissible. Tert. very frequently mentions 
the Stoics, whose doctrine of the materiality of the soul was adopted 
by both Soranus and bimself; it is only their views on sense-perception 
and the fate of the soul after death which are rejected by him. Next 
to the Stoics we may mention Aristotle, who is completely ignored 
by Tert. in his other works, but in De anima is quoted twelve times *. 
Heraclitus is mentioned seven times (twice with the addition secundum 
quosdam, which betrays the influence of Aenesidemus 5), Democritus $ 
four times. The last philosophers who are quoted are Posidonius 
(just as in the Vetusta Placita, cf. p. 29*) and Arius (see pp. 38* segq.). 

Next an attempt may be made on the ground of what is known 
about Soranus to define more exactly how far Tert. was influenced. 
by him. Here I must differ frequently from Karpp, who in my opinion 
is too easily inclined to ascribe whole chapters to the Ephesian for no 
other reasons than that they ma y derive from him and that Tert. 
did make extensive use of his work. It should always be remembered 
that Tert. was a highly obstinate and original character, who, when 
borrowing views or facts from others, usually adapted them most 
carefully. to his special purposes ”. Therefore an investigation of his 
sources must proceed gradually, and must continually distinguish 
what is certain from what is not. 

Because Soranus regarded the soul as a corporeal and uniform 
substance with a $4ysuovtxóv as its central organ, it may be assumed 
as certain that the rejection of the doctrines of Anaxagoras and 
Aristotle on the votc, and the approbation of the opposite view of 


1) For this chapter, cf. also p. 88*, 

2) For a complete list, see Index I. 

3) For further particulars, see p. 41*. 

4) Cf. E. Rohde, Rhein. Mus. 37 (1882), 465/8 (= Kleine Schriften, 2, 
204/8); E. Bickel, Diatribe in Senecae philosophi fragmenta, 1, 119. 

5) Cf. p. 30*, 

8) Cf. p. 529. : 

7) This is best shown by the analysis of ch. 9 (pp. 162/38) and of ch. 17 
(p. 240). 
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Democritus in ch. 121, derive from him. The same holds good of the 
greater part of the discussion on the parts of the soul in ch. 14, viz., 
the lengthy doxographieal survey which shows the influence of the 
Sceptics (cf. p. 30*), the discussion of Aristotle's assertion that the 
denotation Suvan.eıs rs juyTj should be preferred to uéov ts ux Tic, 
a passage in $ 5 which certainly derives from Aenesidemus, and a 
reference to the interest of ‘physicians’ (i. e., Soranus) in etymology. 
In the description of the influence of external circumstances on the 
evolution of individual souls (ch. 20), in which most of the details 
were taken from other sources, the passage concerning the state of 
health and diseases ($ 4) must be ascribed to Soranus. Perhaps the 
same applies to the detailed description of embryotomy in 25, 5?. 
An analysis of ch. 27 shows that Tert. here abandons his usual view 
on procreation and adopts the opinion of Soranus; hence the basis 
of the exposition (but no more than that) has been borrowed from 
the Ephesian. Since puberty was also mentioned in doxographical 
literature, the first paragraph of ch. 38 (where Asclepiades is quoted) 
must come from the same source; furthermore, in $ 3 Tert. attacks 
Soranus’ view that the soul is directly nourished by corporeal food. 
From this we may suppose that the refutation of a materialistic 
conception of the growth of the soul (37, 5/7), a conception which 
is in perfect accordance with the view contested in ch. 38, was also 
levelled at him. 

In the preface to the discussion on death (ch. 42) Tert. may owe 
his knowledge of the second Kupra 865& of Epicurus to Soranus, 
though this is far from certain (cf. p. 459). In the lengthy chapter 
on sleep (43) not only the doxographical survey, but also the polemical 
first part, which is mainly based on data from medical science, and 
the approbation of the Stoic view show a strong influence of the 
Ephesian; the same may perhaps be said of some details in the first 
part of ch. 48, where the influence of external circumstances on 
dreams is examined ?. In the chapters dealing with death the refutation 
of the view of Democritus on the occurrence of ‘portions of the soul’ 
in dead bodies (51, 2) * points the same way. This is less probable 
with regard to ch. 53, where Tert. (almost certainly combating Lucre- 
tius, cf. p. 540) gives a circumstantial description of the soul’s slow 
departure from the body; the words (53, 1) prius... quod est loci 
huius explebimus, ne, quia varios exitus mortis ediximus, expectet 
quis a nobis rationes singulorum medicis potius relinquendas, propriis 
arbitris omnium letalium rerum sive causarum et ipsarum corporalium 
condicionum, which induced Karpp to assert that the whole chapter 
should be ascribed to Soranus, only imply that this author discussed 


t) For all particulars I explicitly refer to the prefaces to the chapters 
in the commentary; for chapter 10, cf. p. 182. 

2) For the possibility that the influence of Soranus should also be assumed 
in 25, 4, see p. 319. 

3) This, however, is far from certain; cf. pp. 45* and 506. 

4) This is much less probable with regard to the refutation of Plato in 
the same passage; for this question, cf. p. 41*. 
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a subject which Tert. desires to pass over here. Besides, I cannot 
follow Karpp (41,,) in finding here an allusion to the ‘methodical’ 
doctrine of the xópot óy% Yewpyrol. Still we may conclude from 
the passage just quoted that Soranus (who, of course, is meant by 
medicis, of. p. 208) dealt with the various kinds of death, and hence 
assume that be also discussed the antithesis mors naturalis—mors 
conira naturam which forms the theme of ch. 52!, Finally, some 
points from ch. 2 (cf. pp. 97/8) may perhaps be mentioned. 

Up to now I have only discussed passages which either on account 
of Soranus’ name being mentioned or because of their accordance 
with his views may be regarded as certainly or almost certainly 
deriving from the treatise llepl buyjc. Now I must turn to a number 
of chapters 2, for which I would not a limine exclude the possibility 
that they show the influence of Soranus, but for which a different 
interpretation is nevertheless more likely. These are such cbapters as 
contain a detailed refutation of an opposite view. A priori nothing 
prevents us froin ascribing these passages, too, to Soranus: Soranus' 
propensity to polemic discussions has already been described in the 
earlier part of this chapter (p. 26*), and even if we knew nothing about 
this the words Soranus... cum omnibus philosophorum sententiis 
expertus in 6, 6, and his being characterized as an argumentator in 
38, 3 would be plainly sufficient to support this assumption. 

However, an example may show that this supposition is apt to 
create serious errors. In the sixth chapter Tert. discusses and refutes 
four arguments of the Platonists in favour of the incorporeity of the 
soul. When discussing the third argument (“Every body is nourished 
by corporeal substances, but the soul by incorporeal ones, so the 
soul is not à body"), he mentions, and subscribes to, the view of 
Soranus that the soul is also nourished by corporeal substances, and 
hence should be regarded as corporeal itself. From this passage Karpp 
(p. 32) rightly concludes that, besides the refutation of this thesis, 
Tert. also found the thesis itself in IIept puyyc. After this he goes 
a step further and supposes (pp. 32/3) that the preceding part of 
the chapter has been borrowed from the same source. It is quite 
possible (cf., however, p. 132) that Tert. knew the first argument of 
the Platonists through the intermediary of Soranus, but this cannot 
be true of the refutation. A closer examination shows that of the 
three arguments of which this refutation consists (cf. p. 135), the 
second is based on a chapter of De censu animae, and the first is only 
made possible by the faot that the syllogism of the Platonists is 
rendered in a distorted form, which almost certainly was given to it 
for the purpose of facilitating the refutation; finally, the third argument 


1) It may also be pointed out that the antithesis xavà pbow-nap& qoi 
plays an important part in Soranus’ work. As to ch. 53, it is of course possible 
that Soranus also discussed a slow form of death; but even so the influence 
of his work in this chapter is not very probable, because here the main 
theme is the refutation of Lucretius. 

3) Of course, the chapters excepted above (p. 88*) are not taken into 
account here either. 
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contains an outrageous sophism (“if it is peculiar to a body to be 
moved by another substance, then it is still more peculiar to it to 
move other substances itself"). Thus the second argument must be 
ascribed to Tert. himself, which in itself is sufficient to refute Karpp's 
supposition; the other two raise the difficult and highly important 
question whether this perversion of an opposite view and this sophism 
are the work of Soranus or of Tert. In support of the first possibility 
one might refer to Soranus’ predilection for polemical discussions, and 
point out that the corporeality of the soul formed the nucleus of his 
psychology, so that we need not be surprised to find him using inad- 
missible arguments. However, this supposition is made much less 
probable by the circumstance that Soranus’ usual way of reasoning, 
as shown by the Tvuvatxetx, by Caelius Aurelianus, and by such 
passages of De anima as unquestionably derive from him, is of a 
totally different character, whereas in Tert.'s works sophisms and 
distortions are the order of the day. Whoever, after reading’ con- 
temporary treatises such as De resurrectione carnis and Adversus 
Praxean, and especially De carne Christi, De pudicitia, and De ieiunio, 
comes upon De anima, is not at all surprised by arguments of the 
sort as just described, but feels himself on familiar ground. He who, 
on the other hand, makes & point of maintaining that here, too, 
Tert. is following Soranus continuously has to assume a highly im- 
probable harmonie préétablie between the ways of reasoning of Soranus 
and Tert. It might still be pointed out that Soranus, who, as an adherent 
of the methodical school, maintained close relations with the Sceptics, 
might also have adopted the Sceptic methods of arguing; but even 
the arguments of the Sceptics, as we find them in the works of Sextus 
Empiricus, are quite different from the sophisms and perversions of 
Tert., which can only be explained by his earlier profession of lawyer. 
Hence, though I know quite well that in this matter it is impossible 
to arrive at complete certainty, I think the assumption is justified 
that such sophistical arguments as are also found in other works ot 
Tert., where an influence of Soranus is out of the question, should 
be ascribed to Tert. himself. This assumption is supported by the 
circumstance that such sophisms also occur in De anima in chapters 
where Tert. does not follow Soranus (cf. especially the analysis of 
ch. 7, pp. 147/8). 

I conclude, therefore, that in ch. 6 the refutation of the first argument 
of the Platonists is of Tert.'s own finding. When we examine next 
the refutation of the second argument (6, 5, see the analysis, p. 139), 
we see that it only becomes intelligible through the curious identi- 
fication of accidens and accedens, which is peculiar to Tert. When, 
finally, at the end of the chapter (6, 8/9) we find two rominiscences 
of Tert.’s juridical knowledge and of his doctrine of the Trinity, we 
arrive at the conclusion that Karpp is certainly wrong in ascribing 
the contents of the whole chapter to Soranus. 

So I regard the following passages as Tert.’s own contribution: 
1) the cavilling beginning of ch. 9 (“the soul either possesses the quali- 
ties of other bodies, because it is à body, or it does not possess them, 
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because it is a body of a very particular nature"); 2) the second 
part of ch. 10, where the identity of living and breathing is demon- 
strated by numerous sophisms; 3) the demonstration of the equivalence 
of sense-perception and intellectual knowledge in ch. 18; 4) the com- 
plieated argument concerning the origin of the irrational element of 
the soul in ch. 16; 5) the entire discussion in ch. 19. A special difficulty 
is raised by the very detailed discussion on sense-perception (eh. 17), 
in which the arguments of the Middle Academy against the reliability 
of the senses are refuted. According to Karpp (pp. 35/6), Tert. follows 
Soranus throughout this chapter, but first it is not certain whether 
Soranus held the same view as Tert., secondly the refutation consists 
of a curious mixture of Stoic and Epicurean arguments which contradict 
each other, so that it is fairly probable that this selection was made 
by Tert. himself +. The end of the chapter, where Tert. frankly admits 
that his polemic is due to the wish to defend the doctrine of the Church, 
also shows that he did not need Soranus to make up his mind concerning 
this subject. 

It is equally improbable that the demonstration of the soul’s having 
a beginning in time (ch. 4), which is entirely based on the treatise 
De censu animae, and the discussion on its sex (ch. 36), which is 
primarily directed against Apelles the Gnostic, is borrowed from 
corresponding passages in JIept duy jc. The same holds good of ch. 13, 
where the idea of the soul’s being superior to the animus may also 
be proved from everyday speech is in perfect accordance with Tert.’s 
high estimation of the sensus communes. For the lengthy refutation 
of the doctrine of dvauvyotc, see pp. 304/6. 


Next I must turn to a second authority quoted by Tert. I have 
already observed (p. 34*) that the most recent philosopher quoted in 
De anima is not Posidonius, as was the case in the Vetusta Placita, 
but Arius. In the discussion of the fate of the soul after death (54, 2) 
the following note is found: Itaque apud illum (sc. Platonem) in 
aetherem sublimantur animae sapientes, a pud Arium in aerem, 
apud Stoicos sub lunam. This of course refers to Arius Didymus of 
Alexandria (about 70 B.C. — 9/14 A. D.), the court-philosopher of 
Augustus ?, who was officially a Stoic but in reality took up an eclectic 
position and showed a leaning towards the Sceptics 3. He composed 


— 


1) Moreover, this refutation contains several commonplace explanations 
of sense-illusions, which can hardly be ascribed to a serious physician, 

2) For his life, cf. Goedeckemeyer, Gesch. d. griech. Skeptiz., 205, and 
especially Diels, Dox. Gr., 80/8. 

3) In the fragments of the *Emtouy the influence of the Sceptics can 
be perccived, especially in the fragment preserved by Stobaeus ecl. 2, 1, 17/8 
(6, 18 seqq. Wachsmuth) which bears the title Avdéuou èx rob mepl alpécewv 
and which may have formed part of the preface to the whole work (there 
is not sufficient reason to follow Diels (Dox. Gr., 78) in questioning its 
authenticity) According to Goedeckemeyer, op. cit., 205, Arius must even 
be qualified as primarily a Sceptic; in this connection we may point out 
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a compilation under the title ’Ertropn * in which he gave a survey 
of the doctrines of the Platonists, the Peripatetics, and the Stoics. 
It is probable (though not quite certain) that these accounts were 
divided into three parts, logic, physics, and ethics being treated sepa- 
rately; considerable fragments of them have been preserved by 
Stobaeus and Eusebius 2 This work was completely different from 
the ’Apéoxovra of Aëtius: whereas the latter compilation only gives an 
enumeration of the 56&a: of single philosophers in their most concise 
form, Arius always gave a coherent description of the doctrines of whole 
schools, without, as it seems, making a sharp distinction between the 
views of the founders of these schools and those of their successors ?. 

Diels (.Dox. gr., 86,) rightly connects the passage from De anima 
just quoted with Arius frag. phys. 39, 4/5 (ib. 471, 9/15): Etvat 8& 
juxy3jv èv tQ öy Yaalv (sc. of Irwixot), & xoaAo0otv altépa xal dépa 
Xx0xA« Teel thy viv xal FdrAaccav xal £x Tobrwv dvaftunıdasıg‘ Tas dé 
Aovr&G Poyac npoonepuxevar raum, Goat te Ev Coos ciol xal Goat 
Ev cQ mepréyovTe' dtLaueveıv yao éxei tag Töv 
&xo9avóvcov dux c. čvor dé thy wév tod Srov atdrov, rao dé 
ownas ouputyvvoda. emt teAcuty els Exelvnv (cf. ib. § 2). This would 
lead us to suppose that the doxographical data occurring in De anima 
derive partly from the ’Exttouyn of Arius, and consequently the 
question arises whether this compilation was used by Soranus or by 
Tert. himself *. The latter possibility must be regarded as highly 
improbable, for it would be altogether contrary to Tert.’s usual 
methods ê to consult two works which to a certain degree contained 


that the work of Antiochus of Ascalon, who had much influence on Arius, 
was also used by Sextus Empiricus (cf. St. V. F. 2, 63). 

1) Perhaps another title of this work was Ilept alp&oewv; cf. Diels, op. cit., 
78/9, who also mentions a second possibility, viz., that Ileet alp£sewv was 
the title of the preface only. I cannot possibly subscribe to the view of 
E. Howald (Das philosophiegeschichtliche Compendium des Areios Didymos, 
Hermes 55 (1920), 68/98) who maintains that Arius wrote a comprehensive 
history of philosophy entitled Iep? alp&oewv of which the ’Erıroun was a 
*wretched excerpt' comprising only the schools of philosophers still existing 
at the time of the author. For the quotations of Clement of Alexandria 
from Aí8uuoc, which are the most important argument for Howald’s hypo- 
thesis, see already Diels, op. cit., 79; cf. also Witt, Albinus, 102. 

2) For the contents, see Diels, op. cit., 72/8 (it is a question whether 
a part dealing with logic ever existed; at any rate, no fragment concerning 
logic is extant now). For the fragments referring to physics. see ib., 
447/72; those concerning ethics are found in Stob. ecl. 2, 7 (37, 15/152, 25 
Wachsm.; ethics of the Stoics and the Peripateties). Unfortunately no 
fragments referring to psychology have been preserved. 

3) Cf. Diels, op. cit., 78. 

4) For a third possibility, see p. 44* (only for Plato). 

5) Thus in Ad nationes Tert. uses Varro, Antiq. div., in De corona Claudius 
Saturninus, in De spectaculis Suetonius, in Adversus Marcionem I Irenaeus, 
in Adv. Marc. II (perhaps) Theophilus (cf. G. Quispel, De bronnen van 
Tertullianus! Adversus Marcionem, 22/55). In the second part of the third 
book Justin is Tert.'s only authority ; besides, Irenaeus has been consulted 
for certain passages (Quispel, op. cit., 56/70), as is also the case in De anima, 
but this method is altogether different from a continuous consultation of 
two rather similar works. 
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the same material. Moreover, we may be certain that in this case 
he would have said something about his thorough study of philosophy 
when preparing De animo, whereas now he only mentions his reading 
of Soranus ‘who took up arms against all existing views of philo- 
sophers': these words seem to imply that Tert. regarded his having 
consulted [epi puys as quite sufficient. 

On the other hand, it is not at all improbable that Soranus made 
use of the work of Arius. His interest in history and philosophy (cf. 
pp. 26*/8*) cannot possibly have been satisfied by the concise data 
furnished by the Vetusta Placita, especially with regard to Aristotle and 
the Stoics (cf. pp. 33*/4*); so it is quite understandable that he should 
also have consulted a work which gave more detailed information 
&bout the three most important philosophical schools, and which, 
moreover, was congenial to him on account of the author's inclination 
towards Scepticism. 

In comparing the data concerning Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics 
which are found in De anima with the corresponding parts of the 
’Aptoxovra of Aëtius, Tert.'s information is found to be much more 
extensive. Of course it may be argued that Aétius perhaps omitted 
numerous details from the Vetusta Placita which Soranus found 
there, but first this assumption is far from probable !, secondly these 
omissions would frequently bear upon highly important $6&aı the 
exclusion of which would be difficult to explain, and thirdly De anima 
sometimes differs from Aëtius with regard to the same $6&x. These 
arguments show that not everything which is not found in Aétius 
need have occurred in the Vetusta Placita, so that there is room for 
the supposition that these additions were borrowed by Soranus from 
Arius ?, For the Stoics we may refer to the lengthy account of arguments 
in favour of the corporeality of the soul (ch. 5) and the notes on the 
corporeality of the rexyvaı (6, 7) and the entrance of the soul into 
the body at the moment of birth (25, 2). As to Aristotle, we may 
mention 15, 3 (the heart as the central organ), 43, 2 (definition of 
sleep; the wording differs from that given by Aétius), and especially 
the detailed account of his view concerning the mind (ch. 12), which 
contains a literal translation of several passages from Aristotle’s Iep? 
Puys. Such accurate information is far from probable in the case of the 
Vetusta Placita; on the other hand, it is certain that Arius read Aristotle 
in the original and frequently quoted passages from his works 3. 


1) The possibility that Aétius should have excluded data from the Vetusta 
Placita is not even mentioned by Diels, Dox. Gr. 

23) Of course, this is no more than a supposition; it is quite possible that 
Soranus (but probably not Tert.) used other sources as well. 

3) This is not the case in the extant fragments of the ‘ethical’ part of 
the ’Erıroun, but in the fragments concerning physics (of which the chapter 
Tepl poxT7c must have been a part) the Meteorologica are continuously drawn 
upon (cf. Diels, Dox. Gr., 72). As to the Vetusta Placita, cf. Diels, op. cit., 
217: “Vetustorum igitur Placitorum explicatori hand dubito quin ea Aris- 
totelis decreta adscribenda sint, quae non ex accurata ipsius doctrina, sed ex 
recentiorum Peripateticorum sehola recepta videantur, quod. genus Arius fere 
(this, ofcourse, refers to theethical fragments only) et Cicero adhibere solent". 
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However, by far the largest number of quotations is found in the 
passages concerning Plato. Let us first enumerate them. Translations 
(or at least passages clearly showing that the original text was examin- 
ed) are found in: 1) 17, 12 (Socrates comments on the proverb 
Yv694 cautév: Phaedr. 229 E); 2) 18, 1/2 (unreliability of knowledge 
obtained through the body: Phaedo 65 A/B and 65 E/66 A; a lengthy, 
very accurate translation); 3) 23, 5 (the creation of souls; Tim. 69 C); 
23, 6 (the migration of souls from one world to another: Phaedo 70 C); 
28, 1 (a literal translation from Phaedo 70 C); 54, 4 (Hades: Phaedo 
109 B/C and 111 E/112 A). References to passages from Plato occur 
in: 1) 4 (the soul &yévr xoc: Phaedrus 246 A; the noımrng also a’rnarmp: 
Tim. 28 C); 2) 9, 2 (the soul without a definite shape: probably a 
confusion of Phaedo 78 BjC and Phaedr. 247 C); 3) 10, 1 (the soul 
uovoeio 7]; : Phaedo 80 B); 4) 17, 2 (sense-perception unreliable according 
to the Timaeus: 51 A seqq., cf. also 28 C); 5) 17, 12! (the impossibility 
of knowledge: Theaetet. 150 C; truth unattainable in this life: Phaedr. 
247 D/E); 6) 18, 12 (Tim. 29 B); 7) 20, 3 (why Athene chose Attica 
for the foundation of a city: Tim. 24 C; a similar statement from 
Leg. 704 B seqq.) ; 8) 23, 6 (uadjcerg &vauvfjoetc: Phaedo 72 E): 9) 24 
(the doctrine of &vauynars; cf. also 24, 3: Plato on the value of memory); 
10) 25, 2 (two different views about the entrance of the soul into 
the body; probably Tim. 91 A/D and Phaedo 81 E or Phaedr. 246 C); 
11) 25, 9 conception dangerous in case of inebriety, etc.: Leg. 775 B/C); 
12) 43, 11 (Tim. 29 B); 13) 48, 2 (the function of the liver with regard 
to dreams: Tim. 70 D/72 D); 14) 51, 2 (the story of Er: Rep. X, 
614 B)?; 15) 54, 2 (the fate of the souls of philosophers after death: 
Pkaedr. 240 A). Finally, we may mention the four arguments of the 
Platonici in favour of the incorporeity of the soul (ch. 6), and a possible 
quotation from the Philebus in ch. 12; cf. also the preface to ch. 28 
and the comm. on 5, 1. 

It is, however, highly improbable that all these quotations and 
references (which certainly were not found in the Vetusta Placita) 
derive from the ’Ertroun of Arius, as Tert. twice (28, 1; 29, 4) quotes 
a famous authority on Platonism, viz, Albinus. In order to 
understand the import of these quotations, it is necessary first to 
examine the lengthy refutation of metempsychosis (ch. 28/35), which 
has not yet been discussed in this chapter. 

We may begin with excepting ch. 34 and 35, which only give para- 
phrases of passages from Irenaeus (cf. p. 46*). As for the six remaining 
chapters (for their contents, see p. 18*), so much at least is clear that 
here Tert. has worked up his material in his usual way. Thus ch. 33, 
in which the view of metempsychosis as a retribution after death is 
discussed, is primarily based on Tert.’s juridical knowledge, and in 
ch. 20 Plato's view that the total number of existing souls must be 
constant, is connected with the primordii contemplatio which in De 
anima plays such a prominent part (cf. p. 176); of the four arguments 


1) For chapter 16, see p. 44*, note 8. 
?) For this passage, cf. also p. 529. 
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against metempsychosis which are found in oh. 31, the first (for which see 
p. 378) is certainly of Tert.’s own finding, in ch. 29 Plato's sentence 
Evavria &E, évavtiwy is once more associated with the situation described 
in Genesis, and finally, the refutation of Empedocles in ch. 32 is partly 
founded on data borrowed from Pliny. Nevertheless Tert. must have 
found the most important particulars of the doctrine of metempsychosis 
(evavria ¿č évavtiwy, invariability in the total number of souls, interim 
of a thousand years, metempsychosis as a retribution in the beyond) 
in a source which gave a fairly complete survey of this subject}. 

It is in this context that Tert. twice mentions Albinus, first as 
supporting tbe view that the madratss Aóyoc mentioned in Phaedo 70 C 
“may have come from a god, perhaps from the Egyptian Mercury" ?, 
next as the author of an attempt to defend the sentence évavtia èč 
&vavxtov “by a subtle classification of the different kinds of contrasts". 
Especially on account of the latter passage it is as good as certain 
that Tort. became acquainted with the points just mentioned through 
the intermediary of Albinus; this supposition may also be supported 
by the circumstance that in the same part of De anima (33, 2) Mercurius 
Aegyptius is once more quoted 3. It is impossible that these particulars 
were borrowed from the still extant Auacxadındc ray IIAkvovoq 
doyuarwv*, because in this work the maAaids Aóyog is not even men- 
tioned 5, and the classification of contrasts is only alluded to (ch. 
25 = 177, 30 segg. Hermann) in a fairly obscure sentence which 
cannot havo given rise to 'Tert.'s refutation; hence the more extensive 
work, which, according to Freudenthal®, had the title TIept «cv IIA&cvovt 
doeaxdytwy, must have been the source. 

According to Karpp (39, 3) and Diels’, it is quite possible that 


1) In an earlier attack directed against metempsychosis (apol. 48, 1/8) 
these facts are not yet taken into account. 

2) However, cf. the next note. 

3) Stil, it is also possible that Albinus only qualified the vetus sermo 
as divinus, and that the words Mercurii forsitan Aegyptii (28, 1) are an 
addition by Tert.; if this is true, the argument of course becomes invalid. 

4) Probably the title was ’Enıroun tév llA&vovog doyudrov (thus the 
best manuscripts: Paris. 1962 and Vindob. phil. graec. 314); cf. Diels, Dox. 
Gr., 76,; Überweg-Prüchter, 526. 

5) The madatdg Aóyog mentioned in ch. 28 (181, 31 Hermann) has nothing 
to do with Phaedo 70 C. 

8) Hellenistische Studien, 3, 244 and 302; cf. also Diels-Schubart, Anonymer 
Kommentar zu Platons Theaetet (Berliner Klassikertexte, Heft 2, 1905), 
preface, XXVIII. According to Diels, the At8xoxoAtxóc was an abbreviated 
edition of the third book of the more extensive monograph. There is also 
a slight possibility that Tert. consulted commentaries on Plato (Phaedo, 
Timaeus) by Albinus (cf. Diels, op. cit., XXIX/XXX) ; this supposition would 
receive strong support from the anonymous commentary on the T'heactetus, 
p. 48. 7/11 (repi 8& rovrov tod Sóyparoç (Viz., f; &vauvhoenc) 6n9 foerat Ev 
tolg els tà nepl quy jc brouvnuaaı), if it were certain that this commentary 
was indeed written by Albinus. However, Freudenthal has shown that 
quotations usually ascribed to these commentaries are also found in 
the Ardacxarixds. 

7) Diels, too, supposes (Anon. Komm. zu Plat. Theaet., XXVII) that 
Soranus (who lived at Ephesus) was acquainted with the work of Albinus 
(who lived at Smyrna). 
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this longer work was consulted by Soranus. However, this view is 
far from probable on chronological grounds. Soranus composed his 
works during the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian; as for Albinus, we 
know at least that Galen, who in 144 attended a course by a dis- 
tinguished pupil of Gaius, the teacher of Albinus, at Pergamum, in 
151/2 went to Smyrna to meet the latter t. So, if we subscribe to Karpp's 
view, we have to suppose that Soranus used a work by a much younger 
contemporary, who, as may perhaps be deduced from the facts just 
mentioned, had not yet attained fame in 1442. In addition.to this 
serious objection jt should be pointed out that, whereas in the case 
of Soranus, who never shows any particular interest in Plato, no 
special reason can be found why he should have consulted the mono- 
graph by Albinus besides his other sources?, Tert. was particularly 
interested in Plato, whom he regarded as the spiritual father of all 
heresies, and above all in the doctrine of metempsychosis, which in 
his eyes was extremely dangerous to the doctrine of the Church. 
In 23, 5 he argues that all gnostic theories about a celestial origin 
of the soul derive from Plato, the condimentarius haereticorum, who 
in the Phaedo (70 C) asserted that all souls ‘are moving from one 
world into another’, and in support of this view 'invented a new 
argument’ (23, 6), viz., that learning is nothing but remembering; 
this thesis is confuted in ch. 24. In ch. 28 Tert. returns to the same 
passage from the Phaedo, which forms the introduction to his refutation 
of metempsychosis. It is only at the end that the motives fer this 
refutation become clear: this doctrine of Plato endangers the dogma 
of the resurrection of the flesh (33, 10); besides, it is adhered to by 
Simon Magus and Corpocrates (34/5). Albinus being twice mentioned 
in this part, I cannot but conclude that Tert. in ch. 23, 5/6, 24, and 
28/33 has used the work of Albinus. 

To this another consideration may be added. In the refutation of 
the doctrine of &vauvnoızs Tert. writes (24, 10): Multa item documenta 
teste ipso Platone divinationem animae probaverunt, quae proposuimus 
iam Hermogent. These words clearly show that already in De censu 
animae (cf. p. 304) Tert. quoted Plato and advanced ‘many Platonic 
argumonts' in proof of the soul's faculty of divination. These arguments 
he must have borrowed from an authority which gave a detailed 
account of the doctrine of Plato; the most plausible supposition is 


+) Cf. Witt, Albinus, 107; Diels, Anon. Komm. zu Plat. Theaet., XXVI/ 
XXVII. 

2) Moreover, it is not very probable that Albinus was already regarded 
as an important authority on Platonic philosophy, while Gaius was still living. 

3) Arius’ ’Erıroun was one of the authorities drawn upon by Albinus 
for his Ai8xoxoDuxóc, and hence probably also for his work repl àv IIA&tovt 
&eeaxóvtov (Freudenthal, op. cit., 3, 297; Diels, Dow. Gr., 76 and 447; 
Anon. Komm. zu Pl. Theaet., XXXI/XXXV; H. Strache, De Arii Didymi 
in morali philosophia auctoribus (Berlin 1907); Witt, Albinus, 77/8; 
102/3). Since, however, the works of Albinus — the pupil of Gaius! — 
certainly contained many more data concerning Platonie philosophy than 
the survey given by Arius, the circumstance that Albinus also drew upon 
Arius cannot be adduced in proof of a supposition that, after reading Arius, 
Soranus felt no need to consult Albinus' works as well. 
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that this source, too, was the work of Albinus. Now De Censu Animae 
was written after Adversus Hermogenem and before Adversus Mar- 
cionem Il, i.e., between 205 and 207 (cf. p. 5*); since, moreover, 
the most probable assumption is that Tert. only consulted the work 
of Soranus when he had started preparing the composition of De 
anima, which cannot have taken place before 210, we arrive at the 
conclusion that Tert. was probably acquainted with the work of 
Albinus before he started reading the treatise by Soranus. It would 
be quite understandable that for the treatment of a subject on which 
Plato was his chief adversary, he should once more turn to a book 
which on an earlier occasion he had found useful. 

If this supposition is right ?, the question arises whether the influence 
of Albinus can be ascertained in more passages, or even in all the 
places just mentioned which refer to the doctrine of Plato. At any 
rate, the Aldacnadıxöc contains several details which are also found 
in De anima: ch. 25 (178, 15 H.) — Tert. ch. 4 (the soul &y&wmros); 
ch. 23/4 — 16, 1 (the XAoyov of the soul) 3; ch. 25 (178, 26/0 H.) — 25,2 
(the entrance of the soul into the body at birth); ch. 23 (176, 22/6 H.) — 
48, 2 (the function of the liver with regard to dreams). So it may be 
supposed that the more extensive work of Albinus contained many 
more particulars which are also mentioned by Tert. However, this 
question is impossible of final solution, because the doxographical 
matter in De anima derives partly from Arius’ ’Erıroun, and because 
Albinus also used this work 4. An exception can be made only for 
such data as were certainly borrowed from Soranus 5, viz., the argu- 
ments of the Platonists mentioned in ch. 6 (perhaps also the particulars 
found in 25, 2; 25, 9; 54, 2/3) *. 


$ 4. Other authorities. 


Whereas the treatise by Soranus was used throughout De anima, 
other authors were only consulted by Tert. for certain parts of his 
work. Among these, the most important is Hermippus of 
Berytus. In order to understand the use made of his work, we must 
first examine the chapters devoted to dreams (45/9). In ch. 45, which 
opens the discussion, Tert. gives & definition of dreams which is 


1) 'This is also borne out by Tert.’s words in 2, 6: sed et medicinam inspexi, 
which clearly show that he read Soranus’ IIept Yuxij¢ for the express purpose 
of composing a monograph on the soul. 

2) I know that all this is purely hypothetical; however, this circumstance 
does not release me from the obligation to point out the most likely possibility. 

3) Still, it should be remembered that the doxographical matter found 
in eh. 16 docs not contain more facts than the note concerning Plato hi 
14, 2, in which passage 'lert. certainly drew upon Soranus. 

4) Cf. p. 48*, note 3. 

5) Who almost certainly did not consult the monograph by Albinus, as 
has just been discussed. 

€) Besides, it is not altogether impossible that Tert. should have read 
the Phaedo (‘} repl puxe), and perhaps the Timaeus as well, in the original 
d ry reading of Plato in the second century of our era, cf. Puech, Apol. 

., 08/4). 
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based on the Montanistic doctrine of ecstasy, and so has no further 
importance for the investigation of the sources. On the other hand, 
ch. 46 contains much material in proof of the value of dreams as 
announcements of the future. First the relevant views of Epicurus 
and Aristotle are referred to ($8 2/3), then fourteen examples of 
famous prophetic dreams are quoted ($8 4/9), and finally a list is 
given of dream-interpreters and dream-oracles ($8 10/1). At the end 
of this enumeration Tert. writes: Cetera (sc. oracula) cum suis et 
originibus ct ritibus et relatoribus, cum omni deinceps his- 
toria somniorum, Hermippus Berytensis quintone voluminum 
satiatissime exhibebtt. From this sentence the conclusion may be 
unreservedly drawn that all the material concerning dreams which 
is found in chapters 45/9 derives from the dream-book of Hermippus: 
the words cum omni... historia somniorum do not admit of any 
other interpretation. 'This inference is strongly supported by the 
circumstance that Tert. uses a superlative here (satialissime), for in 
two other passages in his works he also employs this form to denote 
his chief authority, viz., cor. 7, 46/7: Plura quaerentibus omnia exhibebit 
praestantissimus in hac quoque materia commentator Claudius 
Saturninus ; adv. Val. 5 (182, 7 seqq.): materias, quas tot iam viri sanctitate 
et praestantia insignes, mec solum nostri antecessores, sed ipsorum 
haeresiarcharum contemporales, instructissimis voluminibus et prodide- 
runt et retuderunt, ut Iustinus, philosophus et martyr, ut Miltiades, 
ecclesiarum | sophista, ut Irenaeus, omnium doctrinarum 
curiosissimus explorator (the treatise Adversus Valen- 
tinianos is no more than an ingenious paraphrase of the text of 
Irenaeus; ef. pp. 403/5). So the points discussed in ch. 47/9 (elassi- 
fication of prophetic dreams, influence of external circumstances on 
the quality of dreams, theories that certain classes of man never 
dream) may all be traced back to this work (various parallels from 
the dream-book of Artemidorus may be found in the commentary). 
Since, moreover, Hermippus may have used a collection of dabuacre 
(see the note on 46, 10: Aristoteles, ignosce ridenti, p. 496) and the 
data diseussed in ch. 44 for the greater part also derive from such 
a collection’, we may perhaps conclude that for this chapter, too, 
Tert. took his materials from Hermippus ?. 

Next to this author we must mention Irenaeus, Tert.’s chief 
authority in Adversus Valentinianos and in Adversus Marcionem I. 
In De anima the following passages show his influence: 1) ch. 7 (demon- 
stration of the corporeality of the soul from the story of Lazarus: 
Iren. 2, 55); 2) 11, 3 (the distinction between flatus and spiritus: 
Iren. 5, 12, 2); 3) 37, 4 (the symbolic interpretation of the hebdomas: 
Iren. 5, 30, 4); 4) ch. 55 (the discussion on Christ's descent into Hell: 
Iren. 5, 31, 2). To these passages must be added all the accounts 


1) At any rate, all these data refer to dreams (Hermotimus, Epimenides, 
Thrasymedes): cf. p. 475. But it is also possible that Tert. should have 
read such a ‘miracle-book’ himself. 

?) To these chapters we must add 57, 10 (ef. comm. ad loc.). 
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of heretical doctrines with one exception 1, in the first place the detailed 
descriptions of the systems of Simon and Carpocrates, which are no 
more than paraphrases of the text of Irenaeus (Tert. 34/5, Iren. 1, 
16, 1/2 and 1, 20, 2; also Tert. 23, 2, Iren. 1, 20, 1), and further the 
shorter notes on Saturninus (T. 23, 1, Iren. 1, 18, 1), Menander (T. 50, 2, 
Iren. 1, 17), and the Valentinians (T. 11, 3; 21; 23, 4; Iren. 1, 1, 10/1; 
T. 18, 3 (influence of Plato on the Valentinians), Iren. 2, 18, 3). 

A Christian authority must also have been used in ch. 26, where 
scriptural passages are quoted in proof of the assertion that the 
embryo is an animate being (ef. p. 336); probably the same holds 
good of 37, 1 (the embryo guarded by angels) ?. 

Of Roman authors Pliny is quoted most frequenily. In the 
first placo we may mention all data concerning animals (8, 4: visual 
power of eagles and owls; 10, 2/5: the question whether insects breathe; 
24, 5: the naturalia of the lion; several data from 32, 3; 32, 6: the 
harmlessness of hellebore for goats and quails) To these must be 
added the notes on precious stones (9, 6), on the birth of Scipio (25, 8; 
perhaps also the note concerning Bacchus), on the luxury of Apicius, 
etc. (33, 4; probably copied from De pallio), on aquarum genera miranda 
(50, 3), and on the death of Chilon and Crassus (52, 3). 

Of Lucretius a verse (1, 305) is quoted in 5, 6. His influence 
is unquestionable in the discussions on the weeping of new-born 
children (19, 7/8) and on the question how the soul leaves the body 
at death (53, 3/4). Perhaps some details in the chapters on sense- 
perception (ch. 17, cf. p. 246) and on the doctrine of d&vauvyots (ch. 24, 
cf. p. 306) also derive from him; cf. the note on 37, 5. 

Varro has been used in three places. From the Antiguitates 
divinae (the chief source of Ad nationes) Tert. took the lists of pagan 
gods given in 37, 1 and 39, 2; the digression on migrations of nations 
(30, 2), just as a very similar passage in De pallio (2, 6), was borrowed 
from the Antiquitates humanae (which are also mentioned, though 
without the name of the author). For a possible imitation of the 
Satira Menippea (which, however, is far from certain), sce the note 
on 32, 2 (p. 385); cf. also 55, 4. Of any influence of Cicero few 
traces can be discovered. As completely certain I regard only the use 
of a passage from De fatoin ch. 20 (see p. 283); besides, a reminiscence 
of the Academica may perhaps he found in the discussion on sense- 
perception (17, 11); ef. also comm. on 19, 4/5. On the other hand, 
I ean no longer believe? that Tert. consulted De divinatione; the 
parallels quoted by Norden (Komm. Verg. Aen. VI, 41 segg.) refer 
without exception to facts which were generally known, and which 
Tert. may have found in the dream-book of Hermippus. 

Seneca is quoted twice (20, 1: de benef. 4, 6, 6; 42, 2: T'road. 397; 
sce the note, p. 460). Perhaps the influence of De remed. fort. is 


1) viz., the note concerning Apelles in 23, 3. 

2) On the other hand, I have not found any traces of the influence of 
Justin and Athenagoras; for Tatianus and Melito, cf. Index III, s. vv.; 
for a possible influence of Philo, see the end of ch. IIL (p. 14*). 

8) as I did in may dissertation, p. 11. 
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to be assumed in ch. 50; cf. also the note on 50, 2 (p. 568). 

Suetonius, Tert.’s chief authority in De spectaculis, is adduced 
in ch. 44, Sallust in ch. 20 (see pp. 479 and 285). 

Hermetic writings are mentioned in three places (15, 5; 28, 1; 
33, 2; in 2, 3 Tert. only alludes to 28, 1). Of these notes two (28, 1 
and 33, 2), and hence perhaps the third as well, may derive from 
Albinus, though it is also possible that they are the fruit of Tert.’s own 
reading (see p. 221)! ; cf. also comm. on 43, 7. 

Finally, we must discuss a sentence from 2, 3: (quia plerosque 
auctores etiam deos existimavit antiquitas), wt Silemum Phrygem, 
cut a pastoribus perducto ingentes aures suas Midas tradidit. The same 
note is found in two other places, viz., pall. 2, 1 and adv. Hermog. 
25 (154, 3/5); the latter passage contains the addition auctore Theo- 
pompo. Ultimately this story derives from the eighth book of the 
Quen of Theopompus, which contained a collection of miraculous 
stories and had the special title Gauu&ot« or IIspl 9«uuxotov (cf. 
R. Laqueur, R. E. II: 5, 2212; the fragments are found in Jacoby, 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 2 B (Berlin 1927), frag. 64/76, 
pp. 547/52). In later times collections of this kind were very popular, 
as is shown by the fact that various specimens are still extant, viz., 
the 'Icropíov mapaddEwv ouvaywyy by a certain Antigonus, the 'Iocoplat 
$auudarcı by Apollonius, the treatise Ilepi Davpactwv by Phlegon 
of Tralles, and the so-called Paradoxographus Vaticanus Rohdii?. 
Besides Theopompus, the chief sources of these compilations are the 
biological treatises of Aristotle and Theophrastus. An important link 
in the tradition was the work of Bolus of Mendes (see my article 
‘Bolos’, RAC 1, 1183/9). 

It is probable that the passage just mentioned was borrowed by 
Tert. from a specimen of this kind of literature, which may also hold 
good of the notes on Pherecydes in 2, 3 and 28, 5 (see the comm.), 
and two notes in ch. 52. Perhaps three points worked up in ch. 44 
(Hermotimus, Epimenides, Thrasymedes), two of which also derive 
from Theopompus (cf. p. 475), and a note from Aristotle in 46, 10, 
are from the same source; however, it is quite possible that in this 
case Hermippus was the intermediary (see p. 475). 


1) It is no longer possible to date the greater part of the Corpus Her- 
meticum as late as the third century after Christ; cf. e. g., Bousset, Kyrios 
Christos, 132, and 137,. It is certain that Athenagoras was acquainted with 
this collection (Puech, Apol. Gr., 178). 

2) An edition of these four collections was given by O. Keller, Rerum 
naturalium scriptores Graeci minores (Lipsiae 1877). 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE INFLUENCE OF DE ANIMA ON LATER AUTHORS 


For obvious reasons the influence of the present treatise in the 
succeeding centuries was extremely slight!. In the first place, De 
anima does not contain a well-thought-out system of psychology, 
but a series of theses which are primarily due to polemical intentions, 
so that the interest aroused by this work was largely dependent on 
the currency of the theories combated by Tert.; when the heresios 
of Valentinus, Marcion, and Carpocrates, and the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis were no longer of primary importance, a considerable part 
of De anima had lost its significance as well. Moreover, the chief 
thesis, viz., the corporeality of the soul, which was partly based on 
arguments borrowed from a pagan physician, must soon have repelled 
Christian readers; the same applies to the materialistie doctrine of 
traducianism. Finally, it should be pointed out that Tert., who was 
well read in Greek and in this work drew upon Greek authorities in 
the first place, discussed various subjects (e.g. metempsychosis) 
which were never of particular interest to the western part of the 
Empire; if De anima had found readers in the East it would certainly 
have aroused much wider interest. 

On account of these considerations it is not surprising that in the 
works of Novatianus, Arnobius, Lactantius, Ambrose and Hilary, 
which on this point too I have perused more than once, not a single 
trace of an influence of De anima can be found. More curious is the 
fact that in tbis field even Cyprian did not regard Tert. as his 
magister. 

On the other hand, Jerome knew De anima as well as Tert.’s other 
works; however, he only borrowed from it detached sentences and 
expressions admired by him for their felicitous phrasing. The same 
applies to the much less numerous imitations found in the works of 
Fulgentius, in the T'ractatus de Scriptura Sacra wrongly attributed 
to Origen, and in the so-called Epistula de castitate ?; for Prudentius, 
see the comm. on 24, 2 and the preface to ch. 47 (p. 501). 

The only author who was really influenced by Tert.’s psychological 
theses is Vincentius Viotor, who was refuted by Augustine in the 
treatise De anima et eius origine. His description of the shape of the 
corporeal soul was clearly copied from ch. 9 (see the note on 9, 7, 
pp. 176/7); moreover, he adopted the passage concerning the function 
of the body as the abode of the soul (38, 6; cf. also comm. on 30, 4 
and 37, 5). 

Augustine, too, must have been well acquainted with the contents 


—— Ó—— MÀ — nn 


1) For the influence of Tert.’s works in later times, see Harnack, Sitz. 
Ber. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1895, 545/79, and especially d'Alés, T'héol. 
de Tert., 499/508; for 'Tert.’s influence on Novatianus, cf. also Teuffel, 
Róm. Lit., § 882, 7. 

2) For all relevant passages, see Index III. 
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of De anima, as is shown by his quotations from 9, 8 and 37, 5/7 
in De gen. ad litt. 10, 25, 40 segq (see pp. 178 and 430/1). 

It is not clear whether numerous passages in which Tert. is repre- 
sented or combated as the chief adherent of traducianism, refer to 
De anima (19, 6; 27, 8); the nature of the quotations rather suggests 
that the points mentioned in these passages derive from the 'doxo- 
graphy’ of heresies}, 

Finally, we must mention Fulgentius Planciades, who in three 
places imitates sentences from De anima; in this connection it may 
be pointed out that he also quotes a sentence from the lost treatise 
De fato (see the note on 20, 5). As to Cassiodorus, I can no longer 
hold the view that his short monograph De anima shows the influence 
of the present work; the parallels quoted in my dissertation (16/7) 
are either unimportant or refer to common views. 


1) Already Rufin. ap. Hier. adv. Rufin. 2, 8: Legi quosdam dicentes, 
quod pariter cum corpore per humani seminis traducem etiam animae dif- 
fundantur: et haec quibus poterant assertionibus confirmabant. Quod puto 
inter Latinos Tertullianum sensisse, vel Lactantium, fortassis et nonnullos 
alios; cf. Praedestin. haeres. 26: Obiciunt quidam Tertulliano, quod 
unimam ex traduce, id est animam dixerit ita gigni ex anima, sicut ex corporibus 
corpus (cf. also ib., 60); Julian. ap. Aug. op. imperf. contra Julian. 2, 178; 
in Aug.'s refutation of Pelagius concerning this subject (de peccat. merit. 
et remiss. 8, 10, 18) the name of Tert. is not even mentioned. The account 
of Tert.'s doctrine in Aug. haeres. 86 only refers to Montanism and to the 
theory of the corporeality of the soul (and of God). 
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Qu. SEPTIMI FLORENTIS TERTULLIANI 


DE ANIMA 


1. 1. De solo censu animae congressus Hermogeni, quatenus et 
istum ex materiae potius suggestu quam ex dei flatu constitisse 
praesumpsit, nunc ad reliquas conversus quaestiones plurimum videbor 
cum philosophis dimicaturus. 2. Etiam in carcere Socratis de animae 
statu velitatum est, nescio iam hoc primum, an oportuno in tempore 
magistri, etsi nihil de loco interest. Quid enim liquido saperet anima 
tunc Socratis, iam sacro navigio regresso, iam cicutis damnationis 
exhaustis, iam morte praesente utique consternata ad aliquem motum 
secundum naturam, aut exsternata, si non secundum naturam? 
Quamvis enim placida atque tranquila, quam nec coniugis fletus 
statim viduae nec liberorum conspectus exinde pupillorum lege pietatis 
inflexerat, vel in hoc tamen mota, ne moveretur, ipsa constantia 
concussa est adversus inconstantiae concussionem. Quid autem aliud 


In A principium libri deest usque ad ‚aut micas’ (pag. 8,16). 

Q. SEPTIMII FLORENTIS TERTULLIANI CARTHAGINENSIS DE 
ANIMA LIBER. DE IMMORTALITATE ANIMAE. Si substantia animae, 
et an corporalis, et an effigiata, unum esse animam et spiritum, non separari 
animam et animum, an sit, ubi sit quod dicitur hegemonicon, de quinque 
sensibus corporalibus, quod philosophi et haeretici distinguunt inter sensualia 
et intellectualia, Intellectum semper animae inesse, De caeteris naturalibus 
animae, Unde anima adversus haereticos qui eam de coelis deferunt: Adversus 
argumentum Platonis, quod discentias reminiscentias dicat: De contemptu 
animae adversus eos qui post partum eorpori cam inducunt: Adversus 
Platonicum dogma, quod non ex mortuis fiant vivi: Ad Pythagorae et 
Empedoclis opiniones de metempsychosi et metensomatisimo: Adversus 
Simonis opinionem et Carpocratis haereticorum: De sexu animae et carnis, 
quod simul in utcro formentur, in eum: De aetate carnis ct animae: De 
cibis, quomodo ad animam pertinere videantur: Nullam penc animam sine 
daemonio esse: Quomodo caro peccatrix dicatur: De bono et malo animae: 
De morte: De somno pertinente ad tractatum mortis: Et de anima Her- 
motimi: De Hermotimo: De somniis, quomodo ea patiatur anima, et unde 
eveniant: De vi mortis, et de Menandro haeretico: Nihil animae in corpore 
manere post mortem, ut videtur quibusdam: De animae excessu, De receptu, 
De inferis, et an illuc omnes animae compellentur: An commorentur hic 
animae post mortem, vel ab inferis commeent, An aliquid interim animae 
patiantur apud inferos, B. 

3. plurimum] et plurimum Gel (quem refutat Pam in adnot.) 4. Socrati 
Scal 5. velitatum) vcl ita velificatum B est, nescio Lindn. Bif 
Museum 41 (1934), 312] est: nescio reliqui 6. magistri] magisterii Scal 
Magistri (vocat.) Rig. in annot.; delet Kroym. 101 7. Socratis] magistri 
Kroym. 101 susp. 8. motum Lat Iun| modum B Gel; Kroym. 101 
totam sententiam inde a voce utique hoc modo immutat: utique ad aliquem 
modum, sinon ad extremum secundum naturam,consternata 9, exsternata 
Rig] externum B Gel naturam]consternata B 18. est del. Kroym. 101 
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saperet vir quilibet iniuria damnatus praeter iniuriae solamen, nedum 
philosophus, gloriae animal, cui neo consolanda est iniuria, sed potius 
insultanda? 3. Denique post sententiam obviae coniugi et muliebriter 
inclamanti: (iniuste damnatus es, Socrates!’ iam et de gratulatione 
responderat: ,volebas autem iuste?' Quo nihil mirandum, si et in 
earcere inviscatas Anyti et Meliti palmas gestiens infringere ipsa 
coram immortalitatem vindicans animae necessaria praesumptione 
ad iniuriae frustrationem. 4. Adeo omnis illa tunc sapientia Socratis 
de industria venerat consultae aequanimitatis, non de fiducia compertae 
veritatis. Cui enim veritas comperta sine deo? Cui deus cognitus sine 
Christo? Cui Christus exploratus sine spiritu sancto? Cuispiritus sanctus 
accommodatus sine fidei sacramento? Sane Socrates facilius diverso 
spiritu agebatur, siquidem aiunt daemonium illi a puero adhaesisse, 
pessimum revera paedagogum, etsi post deos et cum deis daemonia 
deputantur penes poetas et philosophos. 5. Nondum enim Christianae 
potestatis documenta processerant, quae vim istam perniciosissimam 
nec unquam bonam, atquin omnis erroris artificem, omnis veritatis 
avocatricem sola traducit. Quodsi ideirco sapientissimus Socrates 
secundum Pythii quoque daemonis suffragium scilicet negotium 
navantis socio suo, quanto dignior atque constantior Christianae 
sapientiae adsertio, cuius adflatui tota vis daemonum cedit? 6. Haec 
sapientia de schola caeli deos quidem saeculi negare liberior, quae 
nulum Aesculapio gallinaceum reddi iubens praevaricetur, nec nova 
inferens daemonia, sed vetera depellens, nec adulescentiam vitians, 
sed omni bono pudoris informans, ideoque non unius urbis, sed 
universi orbis iniquam sententiam sustinens pro nomine veritatis 
tanto scilicet et perosioris quanto plenioris, ut et mortem non de 
poculo per habitum iocunditatis absorbeat, sed de patibulo et vivi- 
comburio per omne ingenium orudelitatis exhauriat, interea in isto 
tenebrosiore carcere saeculi inter suos Cebetas et suos Phaedonas, si 
quid de anima examinandum est, ad dei regulas diriget, certa nullum 
alium potiorem animae demonstratorem quam auctorem. A deo 
discat quod a deo habeat, aut nec ab alio, si nec a deo. Quis enim 


2. est del. Hig 4. est, Socrates B Pam 1597 de gratulatione] de 
Socratica ratione Rfd susp. de grata simulatione Hartel ap. Rfd (Patr. 
Stud. 4,48 lectionem traditam vindicans) ut de gratulatione Gomperz 61 
5. Quo del, Gel 6. inviscatas Gel; Casp. Scioppius (sec. Oehl)] in te inviscatas 
Blemniscatas Lat lemniscatas vel minic(u)latas Iun et inter vincula inviscatas 
Hartel ap. Rfd interim inviscatas Hartel Patr. Slud. 4,48 impiscatas Bickel 
B PAW 52 (1932), 961 gestiens B mg] gestio B gestit Rfd 
7. immortalitatem vindicans animae Gel] immortaltem vindicans animam B 
immortalitatem vindicat animae Lat immortalem vindicans animam Hartel 
ap. Hfd ct Patr. Stud. 4,49 17. atquin omnis Oehl] atqui hominis B 
antiqui hominis Gel antiqui Lat homini (vel hominibus), antiqui Iun 
20. constantior Christianae Urs] constantiae Christianae atque B Gel 
21. eaedit Pam (corrigit Iun) 28. galliceum B 27. et om. Gel 
perosioris] ‚alii operosioris’ Iun 29. post exhauriat punctum ponit Lindn 
istos tenebrosiores carceres B 31. examine examinandum B 
diriget, certa Hartel ap. Rfd] diriget. Certe B Gel dirigat. Certe Pam diriget. 
Cedo (vel Credc) Lindn 82. demonstras demonstratorem Oehl demon- 
stratorem babemus Rfd auctorem reperiet Urs 88. discas Oehl 
habeat Urs] habeas B Gel discat Urs sec. Wouw. (vel ipse Wouw.?) 
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revelabit quod deus texit? Unde sciscitandum est? Unde et ignorare 
tutissimum est. Praestat per deum nescire, quia non revelaverit, 
quam per hominem scire, quia ipse praesumpserit. 


2. 1. Plane non negabimus aliquando philosophos iuxta nostra 
sensisse; testimonium est etiam veritatis eventus ipsius. Nonnunquam 
et in procella confusis vestigiis caeli et freti aliqui portus offenditur 
prospero errore, nonnunquam et in tenebris aditus quidam et exitus 
deprehenduntur caeca felicitate, sed et natura pleraque suggeruntur 
quasi de publico sensu, quo animam deus dotare dignatus est. 2. Hunc 
nacta philosophia ad gloriam propriae artis inflavit prae studio (non 
mirum, si istud ita dixerim) eloquii quidvis struere atque destruere 
eruditi magisque dicendo persuadentis quam docendo. Formas rebus 
imponit, eas nunc peraequat, nunc privat, de certis incerta praeiudicat, 
provocat ad exempla, quasi comparanda sint omnia, omnia prae- 
scribit, proprietatibus etiam inter similia diversis, nihil divinae licentiae 
servat, leges naturae opiniones suas fecit; ferrem, si naturalis ipsa, 
ut compos naturae de condicionis consortio probaretur. 3. Visa est 
quidem sibi et ex sacris, quas putant, litteris hausisse, quia plerosque 
auctores etiam deos existimavit antiquitas, nedum divos, ut Mer- 
curium Aegyptium, cui praecipue Plato adsuevit, ut Silenum Phrygem, 
cui & pastoribus perducto ingentes aures suas Midas tradidit, ut 
Hermotimum, cui Clazomenii mortuo templum contulerunt, ut 
Orpheum, ut Musaeum, ut Pherecydem Pythagorae magistrum. 
Quid autem, si philosophi etiam illa incursaverunt, quae penes nos 
apocryphorum confessione damnantur, certos nihil recipiendum quod 
non conspiret germanae et ipso iam aevo pronatae propheticae 
paraturae, quando et pseudoprophetarum meminerimus et multo prius 
apostatarum spirituum, qui huiusmodi quoque ingeniorum calliditate 
omnem faciem saeculi instruxerint? 4. Postremo si etiam ad ipsos 
prophetas adisse credibile est indagatorem quemque sapientiae ex 
negotio curiositatis, tamen plus diversitatis invenias inter philosophos 
quam societatis, cum et in ipsa societate diversitas eorum deprehen- 
datur, siquidem vera quaeque et consonantia prophetis aut aliunde 
commendant aut aliorsum subornant cum maxima iniuria veritatis, 
quam efficiunt aut adiuvari falsis aut patrocinari. 5. Hoc itaque 
commiserit nos et philosophos in ista praesertim materia, quod 


1. prius Unde] inde Rig. alterum Unde] inde Scal unde? Iun dubitanter 
et] at Jun dubitanter 5. etjam del. Semi inventus Gel 

6. aliquis Rig, , Helenismus Aliqui pro aliquis! Bmg 11. mirum, si Gel] 

mirum non B (inter has voces lacunam undecim duodecimve litterarum exhibens) 

mirum, si et ego Rfd susp. 18. virgulam post eas ponit B 

14. comparanda sint omnia, omnia Urs] comparanda sit, omnia B compa- 

randa, omnia Gel comparanda omnia; Jun comparanda sic omnia, Omnia 

Hartel ap. Hfd 15. proprietatibus Lat] propria aetatibus B Gel 

J6. legis B fecit B ; vindicat Lfst Krit. Apol. 104] facit Gel 17.compos] 


cum post B 21. ingentem B 22. Hermotimum Paul. Leopardus 
Emendat. 8,8] Hermippum B Gel templo B 25. confusione La 
Cerda susp. 26. ipso] ipsorum Jun 81. inter philosophos] inter 


prophetas et philosophos Rfd susp. inter philosophos et prophetas v. d. 
Flict 87/8 
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interdum communes sententias propriis argumentationibus vestiant, 
contrariis alicubi regulae nostrae, interdum sententias proprias com- 
munibus argumentationibus muniant, consentaneis alicubi regulae 
illorum, ut prope exclusa sit veritas a philosophia per veneficia in 
illam sua; et ideo utroque titulo societatis adversario veritatis urgemur 
et communes sententias ab argumentationibus philosophorum liberare 
et communes argumentationes a sententiis eorum separare, revocando 
quaestiones ad dei litteras, exceptis plane quae sine laqueo alicuius 
praeiudicii ad simplex testimonium licebit adsumere, quia et ex aemulis 
nonnunquam testimonium necessarium, si non aemulis prosit. 6. Nec 
ignoro, quanta sit silva materiae istius apud philosophos pro numero 
etiam ipsorum commentatorum, quot varietates sententiarum, quot 
palaestrae opinionum, quot propagines quaestionum, quot implica- 
tiones expeditionum. Sed et medicinam inspexi, sororem, ut aiunt, 
philosophiae, sibi quoque hoc negotium vindicantem. Quidni? ad 
quam magis animae ratio pertinere videatur per corporis curam. 
Unde et plurimum sorori refragatur, quod animam quasi coram in 
domicilio suo tractando magis norit. Sed viderit utriusque praestantiae 
ambitio. Habuit et philosophia libertatem ingenii et medicina necessi- 
tatem artificii ad extendendos de anima retractatus: late quaeruntur 
incerta, latius disputantur praesumpta. Quanta difficultas probandi, 
tanta operositas suadendi, ut merito Heraclitus ille tenebrosus vastiores 
caligines animadvertens apud examinatores animae taedio quaestionum 
pronuntiarit terminos animae nequaquam invenisse omnem viam 
ingrediendo. 7. Christiano autem paucis ad scientiam huius rei opus 
est. Nam et certa semper in paucis, et amplius illi quaerere non licet 
quam quod inveniri licet; infinitas enim quaestiones apostolus prohibet. 
Porro non amplius inveniri licet quam quod a deo discitur; quod 
autem a deo discitur, totum est. 


3. 1. Atque utinam nullas haereses oportuisset existere, ut pro- 
babiles quique emiearent. Nihil omnino cum philosophis super anima 
quoque experiremur, patriarchis, ut ita dixerim, haeretieorum, 
siquidem et ab apostolo iam tunc philosophia concussio veritatis 
providebatur; Athenis enim expertus linguatam civitatem cum 
omnes illic sapientiae atque facundiae caupones degustasset, inde 
eoncepit praemonitorium illud edictum. 2. Proinde enim et animae 
ratio per philosophatas doctrinas hominum miscentes aquas vino: 


27. 1 Tim. 1, 4. 80. 1 Cor. 11, 19. 86. Coloss. 2, 8. 87. Jes. 1, 22. 


4. in illam] in ila Hfd inlata Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,49 in illam «sua 

immiscente et illam in» sua Kroym. 101. 11. sylva B Gel, ul semper 

15. Quidni? ad quam Th. St. T. 3,31] quidem, ad quam JB ut ad 

quam Gel quippe ad quam Afd ad quam quidem Hartel ap. Hfd (vel et 

quidem ad quam Patr. Stud. 4,49) — 18. praestantiae] scientiae Rfd susp. 

21. quanta difficultas probandi! quanta operositas suadendi! Iun susp. 
24. invenisse Gel] inveniens B invenies Hfd 25. ingrediens B 

27. infinitas] indefinitas susp. Pam (quem refutat lun) et La Cerda 

84. pracvidebatur Harrisius 35. illic] illis Pam 1597 36. praemoni- 

torum B Proinde] perinde Rfd quem refutat Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,50 
et] it Hartel ap. Rfd; quam coniecturam repudiat Patr. Stud. 4,50 
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alii immortalem negant animam, alii plus quam immortalem adfirmant, 
alii de substantia, alii de forma, alii de unaquaque dispositione 
disceptant; hi statum eius aliunde «de»ducunt, hi exitum aliorsum 
abducunt, prout aut Platonis honor aut Zenonis vigor aut Aristotelis 
tenor aut Epicuri stupor aut Heracliti maeror aut Empedoclis furor 
persuaserunt. 3. Deliquit, opinor, divina doctrina ex Iudaea potius 
quam ex Graecia oriens. Erravit et Christus piscatores citius quam 
sophistam ad praeconium emittens, Si qua igitur in hune modum 
de nidoribus philosophiae candidum et purum aerem veritatis infuscant, 
ea erunt Christianis enubilanda et percutientibus argumentationes 
originales, id est philosophicas, et opponentibus definitiones caelestes, 
id est dominicas, ut et illa quibus ethnici a philosophia capiuntur, 
destruantur, et haec quibus fideles ab haeresi concutiuntur, retundantur. 
4. Una iam congressione decisa adversus Hermogenen, ut praefati 
sumus, quia animam ex dei flatu, non ex materia vindicamus, muniti 
et ilic divinae determinationis inobscurabili regula: et flavit, 
inquit, deus flatum vitae in faciem hominis, et 
factus est homo in animam vivam, utique ex dei 
flatu, de isto nihil amplius revolvendum; habet suum titulum et 
suum haereticum. Ceteris hino exordium inducam. 


4. 1. Post definitionem census quaestionem status patitur. Con- 
sequens enim est, ut ex dei flatu animam professi initium ei depu- 
taremus. Hoc Plato excludit innatam et infectam animam volens. 
Et natam autem docemus et factam ex initii constitutione. Nec 
statim erravimus utrumque dicentes, quia scilicet aliud sit natum, 
aliud factum, utpote «istud inanimalibus», illud animalibus competens. 
Differentiae autem sua habendo loca et tempora habent aliquando et 
passivitatis commercia. Capit itaque et facturam pro in esse poni, siqui- 
dem omne quod quoquo modo accipit esse generatur. Nam et factor ipse 
parens facti potest dici; sic et Plato utitur. Igitur quantum ad fidem 
nostram factae nataeve animae, depulsa est philosophi opinio auctori- 
tate prophetiae quoque. 

16. Gen. 2, 7. 


8. aliunde deducunt Lfst Spr. Tert. 76] alium deducunt B aliunde ducunt 
Gel et reliqui 4. vigor] rigor Pam Iun susp. 8. sophistas Urs 
11. originales] corruptum putat Gomperz 61, vocabulum quoddam ut obscurus 
vel terrenus vel daemoniacus dubitanter proponens; caliginosas susp. Th. 
Gomperz ap. eundem 80 18. post retundantur virgulam ponunt Gel Lindn, 
post flatu (lin. 19) punctum 14. En (ut praefati sumus) B- 
15. vindicavimus Iun susp.; Rfd 21. DE INNATA B DE SUBSTANTIA 
ANIMAE ET AN CORPORALIS Gel 22. deputemus Urs 25. statum 
Rfd; quod damnant Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,60; v. d. Vliet 88 errabimus 
Bif Mus. 41 (1934), 312 26. istud (vel hoc) inanimalibus v. d. Vliet 88 
addit; approbat Blf Mus. 41 (1934), 312] om. libri omnes 27. habendae Rig, 
28. pro in esse Kellner 293,] pro inesse B Gel; quod falso vindicavi Mnemos. 
III 3 (1936), 169 pro nasci Pam dici generari, pro in esse Urs perinde 
esse Hartel ap. Rfd proinde vel perinde esse Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,51 provenisse 
Oehl promiscue Lindn v. d. Vliet 88/9 81. post animae punctum ponit Rfd 
philosophiae Kroym. 102 (preli lapsu?) qui post hanc vocem magnam 
partem operis intercidisse putat 31— 32, opinio: auctoritate prophetiae 
quoque B distinguit 
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5. 1. Accerserit Eubulum aliquem et Critolaum et Xenocraten 
et isto in loco amicum Platonis Aristotelen. Fortassean exstruentur 
magis ad auferendam animae corpulentiam, si non alios e contrario 
inspexerint, et quidem plures, corpus animae vindicantes. 2. Nec 
ilos dico solos qui eam de manifestis corporalibus effingunt, ut 
Hipparchus et Heraclitus ex igni, ut Hippon et Thales ex aqua, ut 
Empedocles et Critias ex sanguine, ut Epicurus ex atomis (si et atomi 
corpulentias de coitu suo cogunt), ut Critolaus et Peripatetici eius ex 
quinta nescio qua substantia (si et illa corpus, quia corpora includit), 
sed etiam Stoicos allego, qui spiritum praedicantes animam 
paene nobiscum, qua proxima inter se flatus et spiritus, tamen 
corpus animam facile persuadebunt. 3. Denique Zeno consitum 
spiritum definiens animam hoc modo instruit. Quo, inquit, 
digresso animal emoritur, corpus est; consito autem spiritu 
digresso animal emoritur, ergo consitus spiritus corpus est; ergo 
corpus est anima. 4. Vult et Cleanthes non solum corporis lineamentis, 
sed et animae notis similitudinem parentibus in filiis respondere, de 
speculo scilicet morum et ingeniorum et adfectuum, corporis autem 
similitudinem et dissimilitudinem capere et animam, itaque corpus 
similitudini vel dissimilitudini obnoxium. 5. Item corporalium et 
incorporalium passiones inter se non communicare; porro et animam 
compati corpori, cui laeso ictibus vulneribus ulceribus condolescit, et 
corpus animae, cui afflictae cura angore amore coaegrescit per detri- 
mentum socii vigoris, cuius pudorem et pavorem rubore atque pallore 
testetur. Igitur anima corpus ex corporalium passionum communione. 
6. Sed et Chrysippus manum ei porrigit constituens corporalia ab 
incorporalibus derelinqui omnino non posse, quia nec contingantur ab eis 
(unde et Lucretius: tangere enim et tangi nisi corpus nulla 
potest res), derelicto autem corpore ab anima affici morte. 


28. Lucr, 1,805. 


1. acecrserint Iun 2. Aristotelen. Fortassean Petr. Ciacconius] Aristotelem 
fortasse an B Aristotelem fortasse. An Gel Aristotelen fortasse an Urs 
auferendum Jun 8 non] nos Seml 6. Hipparchus] Hippasus 
Iun susp. 14. corpus] anima Gomperz 62 digresso om. B 
15. consitus] consitus autem B corpus] anima Gomperz 62 prius 
est] est; consitus autem spiritus anima est Urs est; consitus autem spiritus 
corpus cst Gomperz 62 16. cleantes B (Cleanthes Bmg) 17. filiis fun] 
filios B Gel; dubitant Th. St. Tert. 1,50 et Hoppe Gnom. 11 (1935), 252 filios, 
respondere de speculo Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,51 distinguit; quem refutat Th. 
St. T. 1,50 18. corporis autem, similitudinem... capere; et animam 
itaque corpus Iun distinguit; Arnim St. V. F. 1, frag. 518 19. corporis Rfd; 
contra quem disputat Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,51 20. si similitudini Gomperz 63; 
refutat Th. St. T. 1,51 obnoxiam Hicks (St. V. F. 1, frag. 518) Rfd obnoxia 
Gomperz 63 (qui ib. 80 hanc coniecturam repudiat) et (dubitanter) Th. St. 
T. 1, 51;sed cf. Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,51 Item] interim Efd; refutat Hartel Le. 
28. coaegrescit Lat] cohaerescit B Gel 24. socii Gel] societ B scilicct 
Urs saucii Hartel ap. Rfd et Patr. Stud. 4,52 suciet Th. St. T. 1,52 cuiusque 
Rfd ct cuius susp. Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,52 pavore B 25. animam 
Iun communione] communicatione Arnim, St. V. F.1,frag.618 29.affici] 
hominem affici Rfd corpus cogitandum putat Hartel ap. Hfd et Patr. Stud. 
4,53; sed cf. Lfst. Spr. T. 66, 
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Igitur corpus anima, quae nisi corporalis corpus non derelinquet. 


6. 1. Haee Platonici subtilitate potius quam veritate conturbant. 
Omne, inquiunt, corpus aut animale sit necesse est aut inanimale. 
Et si quidem inanimale est, extrinsecus movebitur, si vero animale, 
intrinsecus. Anima autem nec extrinsecus movebitur, ut quae non 
sit inanimalis, nec intrinsecus, ut quae ipsa potius moveat corpus. 
Itaque non videri eam corpus, quae non corporalium forma ex aliqua 
regione moveatur. 2. Ad hoc nos mirabimur incongruentiam primo 
definitionis provocantis ad ea quae in animam non conveniunt. Non 
enim potest anima animale corpus dici aut inanimale, cum ipsa sit 
quae aut faciat corpus animale, si adsit, aut inanimale, si absit ab 
ilo. Itaque quod facit non potest esse ipsa, ut dicatur animale vel 
inanimale. Anima enim dicitur substantiae suae nomine. (3). Quodsi 
non capit animale corpus dici aut inanimale, quod est anima, quomodo 
provoeabitur ad animalium et inanimalium corporum formam? 
3. Dehinc si corporis est moveri extrinsecus ab aliquo, ostendimus 
autem supra moveri animam et ab alio, cum vaticinatur, cum furit, 
utique extrinsecus, cum ab alio, merito quod movebitur extrinsecus 
ab alio secundum exempli propositionem corpus agnoscam. Enimvero 
si ab alio moveri corporis est, quanto magis movere aliud? Anima 
autem movet corpus, et conatus eius extrinsecus foris parent. Ab 
illa est enim impingi et pedes in incessum et manus in contactum et 
oculos in conspectum et linguam in effatum, velut sigillario motu 
superficiem intus agitante. Unde haec vis incorporalis animae? Unde 
vacuae rei solida propellere? 4. Sed quomodo divisi videntur in 
homine sensus corporales et intellectuales? Corporalium aiunt rerum 
qualitates, ut terrae, ut ignis, corporalibus sensibus renuntiari, ut 
tactui, ut visui, incorporalium vero intellectualibus conveniri, ut 
benignitatis, ut malignitatis. Itaque incorporalem esse animam constat 
cuius qualitates non corporalibus, sed intellectualibus sensibus com- 
prehendantur. 5. Plane, si non huius definitionis gradum exclusero. 
Ecce enim incorporalia ostendo corporalibus sensibus subici, sonum 
auditui, colorem conspectui, odorem odoratui, quorum exemplo etiam 
anima corpori accedit, ne dicas idcirco ea per corporales renuntiari 
sensus, quia corporalibus accedant. Igitur si constat incorporalia 


l.anima]animam Jun quae nisi corporalis Gel] quam si corporali B a qua 
nisi corporali Kroym. 102 derelinquet. 2. Haee Gel] derelinquet. Viden- 
tur haec B derelinqueret. Haec Pam derelinquere videretur. Haec Hartel ap. 
Rfd et Patr. Stud. 4,53 derelinqueret, videtur. Haec Rfd derelinqueretur. Haec 
Kroym.102 2.Platonicis B veritate. Conturbant omne. Inquiunt B distin- 
guit 11. si adsit, aut inanimale om. B 18. cum Gel] qui B quis Urs quia 
Oehl susp. ; Rfd; delet Iun 19. agnoscam Gel] adagnoscam B Enimvero] 
iamvero Hfd 21. extrinsecus B Gel] intrinsecus Kroym. 103 
foris delendum putat Fr. Leo ap. Kroym. 103 28. singillario Pam sigillaria 
Rfd; lectionem traditam vindicat Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,53 motus B 
24. agitantem B vis Lat] visio B Gel ineorporalis B; vindicat Th. St. 
Tert. 1,10] incorporali reliqui 25. interrogationis signum post propellere 
primus posuit Lat 26. homines B 27. terra B Gel 28. tactu Urs 
visu Urs 29, ut]jaut Gel vel Rig — 80. sensibus] „alii corrupte legunt... 
censibus" Jun 85. sensus] „alii census; vitiosissime" Iun 
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quoque a corporalibus comprehendi, cur non et anima, quae corporalis, 
ab incorporalibus renuntietur? Certe definitio exclusa sit. 6. De 
insignioribus argumentationibus erit etiam illa, quod omne corpus 
corporalibus ali iudicant, animam vero, utincorporalem, incorporalibus, 
sapientiae scilicet studiis. Sed nec hic gradus stabit etiam Sorano 
methodicae medicinae instructissimo auctore respondente animam 
corporalibus quoque ali, denique deficientem a cibo plerumque fulciri. 
Quidni? quo adempto in totum dilabitur ex corpore. lta etiam ipse 
Soranus plenissime super anima commentatus quattuor voluminibus 
et cum omnibus philosophorum sententiis expertus corporalem 
animae substantiam vindicat, etsi ilam immortalitate fraudavit. 
Non enim omnium est credere quod Christianorum est. 7. Sicut 
ergo Soranus ipse rebus ostendit animam corporalibus ali, proinde 
et philosophus exhibeat illam incorporalibus pasci. Sed nemo unquam 
cunctanti de exitu animae mulsam aquam de eloquio Platonis infudit 
aut micas / de minutiloquio Aristotelis infersit. Quid autem facient 
tot ac tantae animae rupicum et barbarorum, quibus alimenta sapien- 
tiae desunt, et tamen / indoctae prudentia pollent, et sine academiis 
et porticibus Atticis et carceribus Socratis, denique ieiunantes a 
philosophia, nihilominus vivunt? Non enim substantiae ipsi alimenta 
proficiunt studiorum, sed disciplinae, quia nec opimiorem animam 
efficiunt, sed ornatiorem. Bene autem quod et artes Stoici corporales 
affirmant. Adeo sic quoque anima corporalis, si et artibus ali creditur. 
8. Sed enormis intentio philosophiae solet plerumque nec prospicere 
pro pedibus (sic Thales in puteum). Solet et sententias suas non 
intellegendo valetudinis corruptelam suspicari (sic Chrysippus ad 
elleborum). Tale aliquid, opinor, ei accidit, cum duo in unum corpora 
negavit, alienata a prospectu et recogitatu praegnantum, quae non 
singula cotidie corpora, sed et bina et terna in unius uteri ambitu 
perferunt. Invenitur etiam in iure civili Graeca quaedam quinionem 
enixa, filiorum semel omnium mater, unici fetus parens multiplex, 
unici uteri puerpera numerosa, quae tot stipata corporibus, paene 
dixerim populo, sextum ipsa corpus fuit. 9. Universa conditio testa- 


4. ali iudicant Gel] adiudicant B 7. deficientem & Gel] deficiente in ea B 
deficientem eam Urs 8. etiam] et ne B 11. fraudabit B 
18. perinde Rfd 14. incorporalibus] ita corporalibus B 
15. mulsiam B 16. deminutiloquio A qui ab his verbis incipit de multi- 
loquio Bmg  aristotilis d ut semper except. p. 19,12 intersit B Gel; postinfersit 
interrogationis signum ponit Rfd 17. Rupicum B Gel barbarorum] 


baronum P. Pithoeus Urs quibus] quibus si Zun 18. prius et om. B Gel 
indoctae A; approbat Gomperz 63/4] indocta B Gel 19. carceribus 
Socratis] cacsaribus socratis A a om. A 21. sed] vel Efd; quem 


refutat Gomperz 64 quiu A corr. nec] net .4 24. nec] net A 

25. sic] scit Heraldus tales A et om. A 26. sic] scit Heraldus 

ad elleborum] adelborum A Bmg ad Delleborum B 27. in om. Rig 
28. alienato Jun alienatus Urs; lectionem traditam vindicant Kroym. 108 

Gomperz 2 praegnantum... 29. singula] pregnata umquam e non 

singulatim .4 29. singula tantum Kroym. 103 quotidie A 

et bina] labina A vel bina Wissowa ap. Hfd terna] terrena .4 Gel 

30. praeferunt Get 31. virgulam ante filiorum ponit A solus fetus] festus A 
88. condicio A 
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bitur corpora de corporibus processura iam illic esse unde procedunt. 
Secundum sit necesse est quod ex alio est. Nihil porro ex alio est, 
nisi, dum gignitur, duo sunt. 


7. 1. Quantum ad philosophos satis haec, quia quantum ad 
nostros ex abundanti; quibus corporalitas animae in ipso evangelio 
relucebit. Dolet apud inferos anima cuiusdam et punitur in flamma 
et cruciatur in lingua et de digito animae felicioris implorat solacium 
roris. 2. Imaginem existimas exitum illum pauperis laetantis et divitis 
maerentis? Et quid illic Eleazari nomen, / si non in veritate res est? 
Sed etsi imago credenda est, testimonium erit veritatis. Si enim non 
haberet anima corpus, non caperet imago animae imaginem corporis, 
nec mentiretur de corporalibus membris scriptura, si non erant. 
3. Quid est autem illud quod ad inferna transfertur post divortium 
corporis, quod detinetur illie, quod in diem iudicii reservatur, ad 
quod et Christus moriendo descendit (puto, ad animas patriarcharum), 
si nihil anima sub terris? Nihil enim, si non corpus; incorporalitas 
enim &b omni genere custodiae libera est, immunis et a poena et a 
fovella. Per quod enim punitur aut fovetur, hoc erit corpus; reddam 
de isto plenius et oportunius. 4. Igitur si quid tormenti sive solacii 
anima praecerpit in carcere seu deversorio inferum, in igni vel in sinu 
Abrahae, probata erit corporalitas animae. Incorporalitas enim nihil 
patitur, non habens per quod pati possit; aut si habet, hoc erit corpus. 
In quantum enim omne corporale passibile est, in tantum quod 
passibile est corporale est. 


8. 1. Abruptum alioquin et absurdum idcirco quid de corporalium 
eximere censu, quia ceteris corporalibus exemplis non adaequet. Et ubi 
proprietatum privata discrimina, per quae magnificentia auctoris ex 
operum eorundem diversitate signatur, ut sint tam discreta quam paria, 
tam amica quam et aemula? Siquidem et ipsi philosophi ex contrariis 
universa constare condicunt secundum amicitiam et inimicitiam 
Empedoclis. 2. Sic igitur etsi corporalia incorporalibus obiacent, 
ipsa quoque ita inter se differunt, ut differentia species eorum ampliet, 
non genus mutet, ut sint corporalia, sic multa in dei gloria, dum 
varia, sic vario, dum diversa, sic diversa, dum his alii qualitatum / 


6sqq. Luc. 16, 22 seqq. 
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sensus, alii illis, dum his alia alimenta, alia illis, dum haec invisibilia, 
illa visibilia, dum haec gravia, illa levia. 3. Aiunt enim et idcirco 
animam incorporalem renuntiandam, quia digressa ea graviora 
efficiantur eorpora defunctorum, cum leviora esse deberent, unius 
eorporis pondere exempto, si anima corpus. Quid enim, inquit Soranus, 
si mare negent corpus, quia extra mare immobilis et gravis navis 
efficitur? Quanto ergo validius corpus animae, quod tanti postea 
ponderis corpus levissima mobilitate circumfert! 4. Ceterum etsi 
invisibilis anima, et pro condicione corporis sui et proprietate sub- 
stantiae et pro natura etiam eorum quibus invisibilis esse sortita est. 
Solem noctuae nesciunt oculis; aquilae ita sustinent, ut natorum 
suorum generositatem de pupillarum audacia iudicent; alioquin non 
educabunt, ut degenerem, quem solis radius averterit. 5. Est adeo 
alteri quid invisibile, alteri non, quod non ideo incorporale sit, quia 
non ex aequo vis valet. Sol enim corpus, siquidem ignis; sed quod 
aquila confiteatur, neget noctua, non tamen praeiudicans aquilae. 
Tantundem et animae corpus invisibile carni, si forte, spiritui vero 
visibile est. Sic Iohannes in spiritu dei factus animas martyrum conspicit. 


9. 1. Cum animae corpus adserimus propriae qualitatis et sui 
generis, iam haec condicio proprietatis de ceteris accidentibus corpu- 
lentiae praeiudicabit aut haec adesse, quam corpus ostendimus, sed 
et ipsa sui generis pro corporis proprietate, aut etsi non adsint, hoc 
esse proprietatis, non adesse corpori animae quae corporibus / ceteris 
adsint. Et tamen non inconstanter profitebimur sollemniora quaeque 
et omnimodo debita corpulentiae adesse animae quoque, ut habitum, 
ut terminum, ut illud trifariam distantivum, longitudinem dico et 
latitudinem et sublimitatem, quibus metantur corpora philosophi. 
2. Quid nunc, quod et effigiem animae damus, Platone nolente, 
quasi periclitetur de animae immortalitate? Omne enim effigiatum 
compositum et structile affirmat ; dissolubile autem omne compositi- 


18. Apoc. 6, 9. 


1. alimenta. alii 4 8. renunciandam .4 6. mare om. A 

7. animae... 8. corpus om. A 8. caeterum A, ut ubique etsi B] est 

A corr. et si Gel est Lat, Lat. est; aliter profecto malim etsi’ Jun; lectionem 

traditam vindicat Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,54 9. prius et] at Iun mavult est Oehl 
pro proprietate Gel 10. postinvisibilis virgulam ponunt Iun Lindn 

11. nesciunt; oculis F. J. Doelger distinguendum putat oculi Urs 

12. sorum .4 alioqui B Gel 18. adeo] ideo B Gel 14. alteri... 

invisibile om. A *jdeo A 15. vis] visus Jun susp. 16. nonttamen 

(prius t m. rec.) 4 17. anima A 18.estom. B Gel Sic Iohannes] scio 

hanne 4 19. DE EFFIGIE (— AE A) AB DE EFFIGIE ANIMAE 

Gel asserimus A et sui B Gel; vindicat BY Mus. 41 (1934). 312] 

et sensui A esse et sul Gomper264 20. caeteris A 21. praeiudicavit B Gel 
aut Urs] ut A B Gel et Oehl adesse] adesse ei Urs; damnat Hoppe 

Beitr. 111 quam] qua Pam Iun ostendamus Gel 23. ceteris Jun] 


caetcris A et ceteris (cae- B) B Gel 24. solenniora B Gel, ut semper 
26. distantivum (vel distinctivum Lat) Lat Iun] distantium A B Gel dis- 
tentivum Urs dico et om. 4 28. interrogationis signum post nolente 


ponunt B Gel, post damus Oehl Rfd 29. pereclitetur A 80. est A corr. 
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cium et structile; sed animam immortalem, igitur indissolubilem, 
qua immortalem, et ineffigiatam, qua indissolubilem, ceterum com- 
positiciam et structilem, si effigiatam, tamquam alio eam modo 
effigians intellectualibus formis, pulchram iustitia et disciplinis 
philosophiae, deformem vero contrariis artibus. 3. Sed nos corporales 
quoque illi inscribimus lineas, non tantum ex fiducia corporalitatis 
per aestimationem, verum et ex constantia gratiae per revelationem. 
Nam quia spiritalia charismata agnoscimus, post lohannem quoque 
prophetiam meruimus consequi. 4. Est hodie soror apud nos revelatio- 
num charismata sortita, quas in ecclesia inter dominica sollemnia 
per ecstasin in spiritu patitur; conversatur cum angelis, aliquando 
etiam cum domino, et videt et audit sacramenta et quorundam 
corda dinoscit et medicinas desiderantibus sumit. lamvero prout 
scripturae leguntur aut psalmi canuntur aut allocutiones proferuntur 
aut petitiones delegantur, ita inde materiae visionibus subministran- 
tur. Forte nescio quid de anima disserueramus, cum ea soror in spiritu 
esset. Post transacta sollemnia / dimissa plebe, quo usu solet nobis 
renuntiare quae viderit (nam et diligentissime digeruntur, ut etiam 
probentur), inter cetera', inquit, ‚ostensa est mihi anima corporaliter, 
et spiritus videbatur, sed non inanis et vacuae qualitatis, immo quae 
etiam teneri repromitteret, tenera et lucida et aerii coloris, et forma 
per omnia humana. Hoc visio'. Et deus testis et apostolus charismatum 
in ecclesia futurorum idoneus sponsor; tunc et si res ipsa de singulis 
persuaserit, credas. 5. Si enim corpus anima, sine dubio inter illa 
quae supra sumus professi, proinde et coloris proprietas omni corpori 
aderit. Quem igitur alium animae aestimabis colorem quam aerium 
ac lucidum? Non, ut aer sit ipsa substantia eius, etsi hoc Aenesidemo 
visum est et Anaximeni, puto secundum quosdam et Heraclito, nec 
ut lumen, etsi hoc placuit Pontico Heraclidi 6. — nam et cerauniis 
gemmis non ideo substantia ignita est, quod coruscent rutilato rubore, 
nec berullis ideo aquosa materia est, quod fluctuent colato nitore 
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(quanta enim et alia color sociat, natura dissociat) —-, sed quoniam 
omne tenue atque perlucidum aeris aemulum est, hoc erit anima, 
qua flatus et spiritus tradux, siquidem prae ipsa tenuitatis subtilitate 
de fide corporalitatis periclitatur. 7. Sie et effigiem de sensu iam 
tuo concipe non aliam animae humanae deputandam praeter humanam, 
et quidem eius corporis quod unaquaeque circumtulit. Hoc nos 
sapere interim primordii contemplatio inducat. Recogita enim, cum 
deus flasset in faciem homini flatum vitae, et factus esset homo in 
animam vivam, totus utique, per faciem statim flatum illum in 
interiora / transmissum et per universa corporis spatia diffusum 
simulque divina aspiratione densatum omni intus linea expressum 
esse, quam densatus impleverat, et velut in forma gelasse. 8. Inde 
igitur et corpulentia animae ex densatione solidata est et effigies ex 
impressione formata. Hic erit homo interior, alius exterior, dupliciter 
unus, habens et ille oculos et aures suas, quibus populus dominum 
audire et videre debuerat, habens et ceteros artus, per quos et in 
cogitationibus utitur et in somniis fungitur. Sie et diviti apud inferos 
lingua est, et pauperi digitus, et sinus Abrahae. Per has lineas et 
animae martyrum sub altari intelleguntur. A primordio enim in 
Adam concreta et configurata corpori anima, ut totius substantiae, 
ita et condicionis istius semen effecit. 


10. 1. Pertinet ad statum fidei simplicem animam determinare 
secundum Platonem, id est uniformem, dumtaxat substantiae nomine. 
Viderint artes et disciplinae, viderint et effigies. 2. Quidam enim 
volunt aliam illi substantiam naturalem inesse spiritum, quasi aliud 
sit vivere, quod venit ab anima, aliud spirare, quod fiat a spiritu. 
Nam et animalibus non omnibus utrumque adesse; pleraque enim 
vivere solummodo, non etiam spirare, eo quod non babeant organa 
spiritus, pulmones et arterias. 3. Quale est autem in examinatione 
humanae animae culicis atque formicae argumenta respicere, quando 
et vitalia pro cuiusque generis dispositione omnibus propria animalibus 


15. Jer. 5, 21. 
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temperaverit artifex deus, ut nulla inde / coniectura captanda sit? f. 122 
Nam neque homo, si pulmonibus et arteriis structus est, idcirco 
aliunde spirabit, aliunde vivet, neque formica, si membris huiusmodi 
caret, idcirco negabitur spirare, quasi solummodo vivens. 4. Cui 
vero tantum patuit in dei opera, ut alicui haec deesse praesumpserit? 5 
Herophilus ille medicus aut lanius, qui sexcentos exsecuit, ut naturam 
scrutaretur, qui hominem odiit, ut nosset, nescio an omnia interna 
eius liquido explorarit, ipsa morte mutante quae vixerant, et morte 
non simplici, sed ipsa inter artificia exsectionis errante. 5. Philosophi 
pro certo renuntiaverunt culicibus et formicis et tineis deesse pulmones 10 
et arterias. Dic mihi, inspector curiosissime, oculos habent ad viden- 
dum? Atquin et pergunt quo volunt, et vitant et appetunt quae 
videndo sciunt: designa oculos, denota pupulas. Sed et exedunt 
tineae: demonstra mandibulas, deprome genuinos, Sed et personant 
culices, ne in tenebris quidem aurium caeci: tubam pariter et lanceam 15 
oris illius ostende. Quodvis animal, unius licet puncti, aliquo alatur 
necesse est: exhibe pabuli transmittendi decoquendi defaecandique 
membra.  (6.) Quid ergo dicemus? Si per haec vivitur, erunt haec 

in omnibus utique quae vivent, etsi non videntur, etsi non apprehen- 
duntur pro mediocritate. Hoc magis credas, si deum recogites tantum 20 
artificem in modicis quantum et in maximis. 6. Si vero non putas 
capere tam minuta corpuscula dei ingenium, sic quoque magnificen- 
tiam eius agnoscas, quod modicis animalibus sine necessariis membris 
nihilominus vivere instruxerit, salvo etiam visu sine oculis et esu sine 
denticulis et digestu sine alveis, quemadmodum et incedunt quaedam 25 
sine pedibus / manante impetu, quod angues, et insurgente conatu, f, 122v 
quod vermes, et spumante reptatu, quod limaces. 7. Ita et spirari 
cur non putes sine pulmonum follibus et sine fistulis arteriarum, ut 
pro magno amplectaris argumento idcirco animae humanae spiritum 
accedere, quia sint quae spiritu careant, et idcirco ea spiritu carere, 30 
quia de flaturalibus artibus structa non sint? Vivere sine spiritu 
existimas aliquid, spirare sine pulmonibus non putas? Quid est, oro 
te, spirare? Flatum, opinor, ex semetipso agere. Quid est vivere? 
Flatum, opinor, ex semetipso non agere. Hoc enim respondere debebo, 

si non idem est spirare quod vivere. Sed mortui erit non agere flatum: 35 
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ergo viventis est agere flatum. Sed et spirantis est agere flatum: ergo 
et spirare viventis est. Utrumque si sine anima decurrere potuisset, 
non fuisset animae spirare, sed solummodo vivere. At enim vivere 
spirare est et spirare vivere est. Ergo totum hoc et spirare et vivere 
eius est cuius et vivere, id est animae. 8. Denique si separas spiritum 
natura, separa et opera: agant in discreto aliquid ambo, seorsum 
anima, seorsum spiritus; anima sine spiritu vivat, spiritus sine anima 
spiret; alterum relinquat corpora, alterum remaneat, mors et vita 
eonveniant. Si enim duo sunt anima et spiritus, dividi possunt, ut 
divisione eorum alterius discedentis, alterius inmanentis, mortis et 
vitae coneursus eveniat. Sed nullo modo eveniet; ergo duo non erunt, 
quae dividi non possunt, quae dividi possent, si fuissent. 9. „Sed 
licet et duo esse concreta'. Sed non erunt concreta, si aliud est vivere, 
aliud spirare: distinguunt substantias opera. Et quanto nuno firmius 
est, ut unum credas, cum distantiam non das, ut ipsa sit anima 
spiritus, dum ipsius est spirare / cuius et vivere? Quid enim, si diem 
aliud haberi velis, aliud lucem, quae aecedat diei, cum dies ipsa lux 
sit? Plane erunt et alia genera lucis, ut ex ignium ministerio. Erunt 
enim et aliae spiritus species, ut ex deo, ut ex diabolo. Ita cum de 
anima et spiritu agitur, ipsa erit anima spiritus, sicut ipsa dies lux. 
Ipsum est enim quid, per quod est quid. 


11. 1. Sed ut animam spiritum dicam, praesentis quaestionis ratio 
compellit, quia spirare alii substantiae adscribitur. Hoc dum animae 
vindicamus, quam uniformem et simplicem agnoscimus, spiritum 
necesse est certa condicione dicamus, non status nomine, sed actus, 
nec substantiae titulo, sed operae, quia spirat, non quia spiritus 
proprie est. Nam et flare spirare est. Ita et animam, quam flatum 
ex proprietate defendimus, spiritum nune ex necessitate pronun- 
tiamus. 2. Ceterum adversus Hermogenen, qui eam ex materia, 
non ex dei flatu contendit, flatum proprie tuemur. Ille enim adversus 
ipsius scripturae fidem flatum in spiritum vertit, ut, dum incredibile 
est spiritum dei in delictum et mox in iudicium devenire, ex materia 
potius anima credatur quam ex dei spiritu. Idcirco nos et illic flatum 
eam defendimus, non spiritum, secundum scripturam et secundum 
spiritus distinctionem, et hic spiritum ingratis pronuntiamus secundum 
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spirandi et flandi communionem. Illic de substantia quaestio est; 
spirare enim substantiae actus est. 3. Nec diutius de isto, nisi propter 
haereticos, qui nescio quod spiritale semen infulciunt animae de 
Sophiae matris occulta liberalitate conlatum ignorante factore, cum 
scriptura factoris magis dei sui conscia nihil amplius promulgaverit 5 
quam deum flantem / in faciem hominis flatum vitae et hominem f. 123v 
factum in animam vivam, per quam exinde et vivat et spiret, satis 
declarata differentia spiritus et animae in sequentibus instrumentis, 
ipso deo pronuntiante: spiritus ex me prodivit, et 
flatum omnem ego feci. Et anima enim flatus factus ex 10 
spiritu. Et rursus: qui dedit flatum populo super 
terram et spiritum calcantibus eam. Primo enim 
anima, id est flatus, populo in terra incedenti, id est in carne carnaliter 
agenti, postea spiritus eis qui terram calcant, id est opera carnis 
subigunt, quia et apostolus non primum quod spiritale, sed quod 15 
animale, postea spiritale. 4. Nam etsi Adam statim propbetavit 
magnum illud sacramentum in Christum et ecclesiam: hoc nunc 
os ex ossibus meis et caro ex carne mea; prop- 
ter hoc relinquet homo patrem et matrem et 
agglutinabit se mulieri suae, et erunt duo in 2 
unam carnem, accidentiam spiritus passus est: cecidit enim 
ecstasis super illum, sancti spiritus vis operatrix prophetiae. 5. Nam 

et malus spiritus accidens res est. Denique Saulem tam dei spiritus 
postea vertit in alium virum, id est in propheten, cum dictum est: 
quid hoc filio Cis? an et Saul in prophetis? 2 
quam et mali spiritus postea vertit in alium virum, in apostatam 
scilicet. Iudam quoque aliquamdiu cum electis deputatum usque ad 
loculorum officium, etsi iam fraudatorem, traditorem tamen nondum, 
postea diabolus intravit. 6. Igitur si neque dei neque diaboli spiritus 
ex nativitate conseritur animae, solam eam constat ante eventum 30 
spiritus utriusque; si solam, et simplicem et uniformem substantiae 
nomine, atque ita non aliunde spirantem quam ex substantiae suae 
sorte. / f. 124 
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12. 1. Proinde et animum sive mens est vous apud Graecos, 
non aliud quid intellegimus quam suggestum animae ingenitum et 
insitum et nativitus proprium, quo agit, quo sapit, quem secum 
habens ex semetipsa secum moveat in semetipsa, atque ita moveri 
videatur ab illo tamquam substantia alio, ut volunt qui etiam univer- 
sitatis motatorem animum decernunt, illum deum Socratis, illum 
Valentini Unigenitum ex patre BYOOI et matre DITHI. 2. Quam 
Anaxagorae turbata sententia est! Initium enim omnium commen- 
tatus animum et universitatis oscillum de illius axe suspendens 
purumque eum affirmans et simplicem et incommiscibilem, hoc vel 
maxime titulo segregat ab animae commixtione et tamen eundem 
alibi animam edicit. 3. Hoc etiam Aristoteles denotavit, nescio an 
sua paratior implere quam aliena inanire. Denique et ipse definitionem 
animi cura differret, interim alterum animi genus pronuntiavit, 
illum divinum, quem rursus et inpassibilem subostendens abstulit 
et ipse eum a consortio animae. Cum enim animam passibilem constet 
eorum quae sortita est pati, aut per animum et cum animo patietur, 
si concreta est animo, non poterit animus inpassibilis induci, aut 
Si non per animum nec cum animo patietur anima, non erit concreta 
illi, cum quo nihil et cui nihil patitur. Porro si nihil per illum et cum 
illo anima patietur, iam nec sentiet nec sapiet nec movebitur per 
illum, ut volunt. 4. Nam et sensus passiones facit Aristoteles. Quidni? 
Et sentire enim pati est, quia pati sentire est. Proinde et sapere 
sentire est et moveri sentire est. / Ita totum pati est. Videmus autem 
nihil istorum animam experiri, ut non et animo deputetur, quia per 
illum et cum illo transigatur. 5. Iam ergo et commiscibilis est animus 
adversus Anaxagoran et passibilis adversus Aristotelen. Ceterum si 
discretio admittitur, ut substantia duae res sint animus atque anima, 
alterius erit et passio et sensus et sapor omnis et actus et motus, 
alterius autem otium et quies et stupor et nulla iam causa, et aut 
animus vacabit aut anima. 6. Quodsi constat ambobus baec omnia 
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reputari, ergo unum erunt utrumque et Democritus obtinebit diffe- 
rentiam tollens et quaeretur, quomodo unum utrumque, ex duarum 
substantiarum confusione, an ex unius dispositione. Nos autem 
animum ita dicimus animae concretum, non ut substantia alium, 
sed ut substantiae officium. 5 


13. 1. Ad hoc dispicere superest, principalitas ubi sit, id est, quid 
cul praeest, ut cuius principalitas apparuerit, ill sit substantiae 
massa, id autem, cui massa substantiae praeerit, in officium naturale 
substantiae deputetur. Enimvero quis non animae dabit summam 
omnem, cuius nomine totius hominis mentio titulata est? 2. Quantas 10 
animas pasco, ait dives, non ait animos, et animas salvas optat 
gubernator, non animos, et rusticus in opere et in proelio miles animam 
se, non animum, ponere affirmat. Cuius nominatiora pericula aut 
vota sunt, animi an animae? Quid autem agere dicuntur moribundi, 
animum an animam? Ipsi postremo philosophi ipsique medici, quam- 15 
vis de animo quoque disputaturi, faciem tamen operis frontemque 
materiae de anima unusquisque proscripsit. 3. Ut autem et a deo 
discas, animam semper deus alloquitur, animam compellat atque / f. 125 
advocat, ut animum sibi advertat. Illam salvam venit facere Christus, 
illam perdere in gehennam comminatur, illam pluris fieri vetat, illam 20 
et ipse bonus pastor pro pecudibus suis ponit. Habes animae princi- 
palitatem, habes in illa et substantiae unionem, cuius intellegas 
instrumentum esse animum, non patrocinium. 


14. 1. Singularis alioquin et simplex et de suo tota est, non magis 
instructilis aliunde quam divisibilis ex se, quia nec dissolubilis. Si 25 
enim structilis et dissolubilis, iam non immortalis. Itaque quia non 
mortalis, neque dissolubilis neque divisibilis. Nam et dividi dissolvi 
est et dissolvi mori est. 2. Dividitur autem in partes, nunc in duas 
a Platone, nunc in tres a Zenone, nunc in quinque ab Aristotele et 
in sex a Panaetio, in septem a Sorano, etiam in octo penes Chrysippum, 30 
etiam in novem penes Apollophanen, sed et in duodecim apud quosdam 


19. Luc. 9, 56. 20. Mtth. 10,28. Luc. 14, 26. Joh. 10, 15 (11). 
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Stoicorum, et in duas amplius apud Posidonium, qui a duobus exorsus 
titulis, principali, quod aiunt Tysuovuxóv, et a rationali, quod aiunt 
Aoyıxöv, in decem septem exinde prosecuit; ita aliae ex aliis species 
dividunt animam. 3. Huiusmodi autem non tam partes animae 
habebuntur quam vires et efficaciae et operae, sicut de quibusdam 
et Aristoteles iudicavit. Non enim membra sunt substantiae animalis, 
sed ingenia, ut motorium, ut actorium, ut cogitatorium, et si qua 
in hune modum distinguunt, ut et ipsi illi quinque notissimi sensus, 
visus auditus gustus tactus odoratus. Quibus omnibus etsi certa 
singulis domicilia in corpore determinaverunt, non idcirco haec 
quoque distributio animae ad animae sectiones pertinebit, quando 
ne ipsum quidem corpus ita dividatur in membra, ut isti volunt 
animam. 4. Atquin ex multitudine membrorum unum corpus efficitur, 
ut coneretio sit potius / ipsa divisio. Specta portentosissimam Archi- 
medis munificentiam, organum hydraulicum dico, tot membra, tot 
partes, tot compagines, tot itinera vocum, tot compendia sonorum, 
tot commercia modorum, tot aces tibiarum, et una moles erunt 
omnia. Sic et spiritus, qui illic de tormento aquae anhelat, non ideo 
separabitur in partes, quia per partes administratur, substantia 
quidem solidus, opera vero divisus. 5. Non longe hoc exemplum 
est a Stratone et Aenesidemo et Heraclito; nam et ipsi unitatem 
animae tuentur, quae in totum corpus diffusa et ubique ipsa, velut 
flatus in calamo per cavernas, ita per sensualia variis modis emicet, 
non tam concisa quam dispensata. Haec omnia quibus titulis nun- 
cupentur et quibus ex se divisionibus detineantur et quibus in corpore 
metationibus sequestrentur, medici potius cum philosophis considera- 
bunt; nobis pauca convenient. 


15. 1. Inprimis an sit aliqui summus in anima gradus vitalis et 
sapientialis, quod Yyetovıxöv appellant, id est principale, quia si 
negetur, totus animae status periclitatur. Denique qui negant prin- 
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cipale, ipsam prius animam nihil censuerunt. 2. Messenius aliqui 
Dicaearchus, ex medicis autem Andreas et Asclepiades ita abstulerunt 
principale, dum in animo ipso volunt esse sensus, quorum vindicatur 
principale. Asclepiades etiam illa argumentatione vectatur, quod 
pleraque animalia ademptis eis partibus corporis, in quibus plurimum 
existimatur principale consistere, et insuper vivant aliquatenus et 
sapiant nihilominus, / ut muscae et vespae et lucustae, si capita 
decideris, ut caprae et testudines et anguillae, si corda detraxeris; 
itaque principale non esse, quo, si fuisset, amisso cum suis sedibus 
vigor animae non perseveraret. 3. Sed plures et philosophi adversus 
Dicaearchum, Plato Strato Epicurus Democritus Empedocles Socrates 
Aristoteles, et medici adversus Andrean et Asclepiaden, Herophilus 
Erasistratus Diocles Hippocrates et ipse Soranus, iamque omnibus 
plures Christiani, qui apud deum de utroque deducimur, et esse 
principale in anima et certo in corporis recessu consecratum. 4. Si 
enim scrutatorem et dispectorem cordis deum 
legimus, si etiam prophetes eius occulta cordis traducendo probatur, 
si deus ipse recogitatus cordis in populo praevenit: quid cogi- 
tatis in cordibus vestris nequam? si et David: 
cor mundum conde in me deus, et Paulus corde 
ait credi in iustitiam, et Iohannes corde ait suo 
unumquemque reprebendi, si postremo qui viderit 
feminam ad concupiscendum, iam adulteravit 
in corde, simul utrumque dilucet, et esse principale in anima, 
quod intentio divina conveniat, id est vim sapientialem atque vitalem 
(quod enim sapit, vividum est), et in eo thesauro corporis haberi, 
ad quem deus respicit, 5. ut neque extrinsecus agitari putes principale 
istud secundum Heraclitum, neque per totum corpus ventilari secun- 
dum Moschionem, neque in capite concludi secundum Platonem, 
neque in vertice potius praesidere secundum Xenocraten, neque in 
cerebro cubare secundum Hippocraten, sed nec circa cerebri funda- 
mentum, ut Herophilus, nec in membranulis, ut Strato et Erasistratus, 
nec in superciliorum meditullio, ut Strato Physicus, nec in tota lorica 
pectoris, ut Epicurus, sed quod et Aegyptii renuntiaverunt 


16. Sap. 1, 6. 17. Prov. 24, 12. 18. Mtth. 9, 4. 20. Ps. 50,12. 
Rom. 10, 10. 21. Ioh. 3, 20. 22. Mtth, 5, 28. 
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et qui divinarum / commentatores videbantur, ut et ile versus Orphei 
vel Empedoclis namque homini sanguis circumoeor- 
dialis est sensus. 6. Etiam Protagoras, etiam Apollodorus 
et Chrysippus haec sapiunt, ut vel ab istis retusus Asclepiades capras 
suas quaerat sine corde balantes et muscas suas abigat sine capite 
volitantes, et omnes iam sciant se potius sine corde et cerebro vivere, 
qui dispositionem animae humanae de condicione bestiarum prae- 
iudicarint. 


16. 1. Estetillud ad fidem pertinens, quod Plato bifariam partitur 
animam, per rationale et inrationale. Cui definitioni et nos quidem 
applaudimus, sed non ut naturae deputetur utrumque. Naturale 
enim rationale credendum est, quod animae a primordio sit ingenitum, 
a rationali videlicet auctore. Quid enim non rationale, quod deus 
jussu quoque ediderit, nedum id quod proprie afflatu suo emiserit? 
Inrationale autem posterius intellegendum est, ut quod acciderit ex 
serpentis instinctu, ipsum illud transgressionis admissum, atque 
exinde inoleverit et coadoleverit in anima ad instar iam naturalitatis, 
quia statim in naturae primordio accidit. 2. Ceterum cum idem 
Plato solum rationale dieat, ut in anima dei ipsius, si nos etiam 
inrationale naturae adscribimus, quam a deo anima nostra sortita 
est, aeque inrationale de deo erit, utpote naturale, quia naturae deus 
auctor est. Sed enim a diabolo immissio delicti, inrationale autem 
omne delictum; igitur a diabolo inrationale, a quo et delictum, extra- 
neum a deo, a quo est inrationale alienum. Proinde delicti diversitas 
horum ex distantia auctorum. 3. Proinde cum Plato soli deo segregans 
rationale duo genera subdividit ex inrationali, indignativum, quod 
appellant Yuwixöv, et concupiscentivum, / quod vocant éxt$9uurituxóv, 
ut illud quidem commune sit nobis et leonibus, istud vero cum muscis, 
rationale porro cum deo, video et de hoc mihi esse retractandum 
propter ea quae in Christo deprehenduntur. 4. Ecce enim tota haec 
trinitas et in domino: et rationale, quo docet, quo disserit, quo salutis 
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vias sternit, et indignativum, quo invehitur in scribas et Pharisaeos, 
et concupiscentivum, quo pascha cum discipulis suis edere concupiscit. 
5. Igitur apud nos non semper ex inrationali censenda sunt indignati- 
vum et concupiscentivum, quae certi sumus in domino rationaliter 
decucurrisse. Indignabitur deus rationaliter, quibus scilicet debet, 
et concupiscet deus rationaliter, quae digna sunt ipso. Nam et malo 
indignabitur et bono concupiscet salutem. 6. Dat et apostolus nobis 
concupiscentiam: si quis episcopatum concupiscit, 
bonum opus concupiscit; et bonum opus dicens ratio- 
nalem concupiscentiam ostendit. Concedit et indignationem. Quidni, 
quam et ipse suscepit? U tinam et praecidantur, inquit, 
qui vos subvertunt. Rationalis et indignatio quae ex affectu 
disciplinae est. 7. At cum dicit: fuimus aliquando na- 
tura filii irae, inrationale indignativum suggillat, quod non 
sit ex ea natura quae a deo est, sed ex illa quam diabolus induxit, 
dominus et ipse dictus sui ordinis: non potestis duobus 
dominis servire, pater et ipse cognominatus: vos ex 
diabolo patre estis, ne timeas et illi proprietatem naturae 
alterius adscribere posterioris et adulterae, quem legis avenarum 
superseminatorem / et frumentariae segetis nocturnum interpola- 
torem. 


17. 1. Contingit nos illorum etiam quinque sensuum quaestio, 
quos in primis litteris discimus, quoniam et binc aliquid haereticis 
procuratur. Visus est et auditus et odoratus et gustus et tactus. 
2. Horum fidem Academici durius damnant, secundum quosdam et 
Heraclitus et Diocles et Empedocles, certe Plato in Timaeo inratio- 
nalem pronuntians sensualitatem et opinioni coimplicitam. Itaque 
mendacium visui obicitur, quod remos in aqua inflexos vel infractos 
adseverat adversus conscientiam integritatis, quod turrem quadran- 
gulatam de longinquo rotundam persuadeat, quod aequalissimam 
porticum angustiorem in ultimo infamet, quod caelum tanta sublimi- 
tate suspensum mari iungat. 3. Perinde auditus fallaciae reus, ut 
cum caeleste murmur putamus et plaustrum est, vel tonitru meditante 
pro certo de plaustro credimus sonitum. Sie et odoratus et gustus 
arguuntur, siquidem eadem unguenta eademque vina posteriore 
quoque usu depretiantur. Sic et tactus reprehenditur, siquidem 


8. 1 Tim. 3, 1. 11. Gal. 5, 12. 13. Eph. 2, 3. 16. Mtth. 6, 24. 
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eadem pavimenta manibus asperiora, pedibus leviora creduntur, et 
in lavacris idem calidae lacus ferventissimus primo, dehinc tempe- 
ratissimus renuntiatur. 4. Adeo, inquiunt, sic quoque fallimur sensibus, 
dum sententias vertimus. Moderantius Stoici non omnem sensum, 
nec semper, de mendacio onerant. Epicurei constantius parem omnibus 
atque perpetuam defendunt veritatem, / sed alia via. Non enim sensum 
mentiri, sed opinionem. Sensum enim pati, non opinari; animam 
enim opinari. Absciderunt et opinionem a sensu et sensum ab anima. 
5. Et unde opinio, si non a sensu? Denique nisi visus rotundam senserit 
turrem, nulla opinio rotunditatis. Et unde sensus, si non ab anima? 
Denique carens anima corpus carebit et sensu. Ita et sensus ex anima 
est et opinio ex sensu et anima totum. Ceterum optime proponetur 
esse utique aliquid quod efficiat aliter quid a sensibus renuntiari quam 
sit in rebis. Porro si potest id renuntiari quod non sit in rebus, cur 
non perinde possit per id renuntiari quod non sit in sensibus, sed 
in eis rationibus quae interveniant suo nomine? 6. Atque adeo licebit 
eas recognosci. Nam ut in aqua remus inflexus vel infractus appareat, 
aqua in causa est; denique extra aquam integer visui remus. Teneritas 
autem substantiae ilius, qua speculum ex lumine efficitur, prout 
icta seu mota est, ita et imaginem vibrans evertit lineam recti. Item 
ut turris habitus eludat, intervalli condicio compellit in aperto; 
aequalitas enim circumfusi aeris pari luce vestiens angulos oblitterat 
lineas. Sic et uniformitas porticus acuitur in fine, dum acies in-concluso 
stipata illic tenuatur, quo et extenditur. Sic et caelum mari unitur, 
ubi visio absumitur, quae quamdiu viget, tamdiu dividit. 7. Auditum 
vero quid aliud decipiet quam sonorum similitudo? Et si postea 
minus spirat unguentum et minus sapit vinum et minus lacus fervet, 
in omnibus ferme prima vis tota est. Ceterum de scabro ac levi merito 
manus ac pedes tenera scilicet et callosa membra dissentiunt. / 8. Igitur 
hoe modo nulla sensuum frustratio causa earebit. Quodsi causae 
fallunt sensus et per sensus opiniones, iam nec in sensibus constituenda 
fallacia est, qui causas sequuntur, nec in opinionibus, quae à sensibus 
diriguntur sequentibus causas. 9. Qui insaniunt, alios in aliis vident, 
ut Orestes matrem in sorore et Aiax Ulixen in armento, ut Athamas 
et Agaue in filiis bestias. Oculisne hoc mendacium exprobrabis, an 
furiis? Qui redundantia fellis auruginant, amara sunt omnia, Num 
ergo gustui praevaricationem exprobrabis, an valetudini? Omnes 
itaque sensus evertuntur vel circumveniuntur ad tempus, ut proprietate 
fallaciae careant. 10. Immo iam ne ipsis quidem causis adscribendum 
est fallaciae elogium. Si enim ratione haec accidunt, ratio fallacia 
perhiberi non meretur. Quod sic fieri oportet, mendacium non est. 
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Itaque si et ipsae causae infamia liberantur, quanto magis sensus, 
quibus iam et causae libere praeeunt, cum hine potissimum et veritas 
et fides et integritas sensibus vindicanda sit, quod non aliter renuntient 
quam quod illa ratio mandavit, quae efficiat aliter quid a sensibus 
renuntiari quam sit in rebus! 11. Quid agis, Academia procacissima? 
Totum vitae statum evertis, omnem naturae ordinem turbas, ipsius 
dei providentiam excaecas, qui cunctis operibus suis intellegendis 
incolendis dispensandis fruendisque fallaces et mendaces dominos 
praefecerit sensus. An non istis universa conditio subministratur? 
An non per istos secunda quoque mundo instructio accessit, tot artes, 
tot ingenia, tot studia negotia officia commercia / remedia consilia 
solacia victus cultus ornatus, quae omnia totum vitae saporem con- 
dierunt, dum per hos sensus solus omnium homo animal rationale 
dinoscitur intellegentiae et scientiae capax, et ipsius Academiae? 
12. Sed enim Plato, ne quod testimonium sensibus signet, propterea 
et in Phaedro ex Socratis persona negat se cognoscere posse semetipsum, 
ut monet Delphica inscriptio, et in Theaeteto adimit sibi scire atque 
sentire et in Phaedro post mortem differt sententiam veritatis, 
postumam scilicet; et tamen nondum mortuus philosophabatur. 
13. Non licet, non licet nobis in dubium sensus istos devocare, ne et 
in Christo de fide eorum deliberetur, ne forte dicatur quod falso 
satanan prospectarit de caelo praecipitatum aut falso vocem patris 
audierit de ipso testificatam aut deceptus sit, cum Petri socrum 
tetigit, aut alium postea unguenti senserit spiritum, quod in sepul- 
turam suam acceptavit, alium postea vini saporem, quod in sanguinis 
sui memoriam consecravit. 14. Sic enim et Marcion phantasma eum 
maluit credere, totius corporis in illo dedignatus veritatem. Atquin 
ne in apostolis quidem eius ludificata natura est; fidelis fuit et visus 
et auditus in monte, fidelis et gustus vini illius, licet aquae ante, 
in nuptiis Galilaeae, fidelis et tactus exinde creduli Thomae. Recita 
Johannis testationem: quod vidimus, inquit, quod audi- 
vimus, oculis nostris vidimus, et manus nos- 
trae contrectaverunt de sermone vitae. Falsa 


22. Luc. 10, 18. Mtth. 3, 17. 23. Mtth. 8, 15. 24. Mtth. 26, 7/12. 
25. Luc. 22, 20 (Mtth. 26, 27/9). 28. Mtth. 17, 8 segg. 29. Joh. 2,1 seqq. 
30. Job. 20, 27. 31. 1 Joh. 1. 1. 
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utique testatio, si oculorum et aurium et manuum sensus natura 
mentitur. 


18. / 1. Convertor ad intellectualium partem, quemadmodum illam 
Plato a corporalibus separatam haereticis commendaverit agnitionem 
ante mortem consecutus. Ait enim in Phaedone: , Quid tum erga ipsam 
prudentiae possessionem ? Utrumne impedimentum erit corpus, an non, 
si quis illud socium assumpseritin quaestionem ? Tale quid dico: habetne 
veritatem aliquam visio et auditio hominibus? An non etiam poetae 
haec nobis semper obmussant, quod neque audiamus certum neque 
videamus?' Meminerat scilicet et Epicharmi Comici: animus cernit, 
animus audit, reliqua surda etcaeca sunt. 2. Itaque 
rursus illum ergo ait supersapere qui mente maxime sapiat, neque 
visionem proponens neque ullum eiusmodi sensum attrahens animo, 
sed ipsa mente sincera utens in recogitando ad capiendum sincerum 
quodque rerum, si egressus potissimum ab oculis et auribus et, quod 
dicendum sit, a toto corpore ut turbante et non permittente animae 
possidere veritatem atque prudentiam, quando communicat. 3. Vide- 
mus igitur adversus sensus corporales aliam portendi paraturam ut 
multo idoniorem, vires scilicet animae, intellectum operantes eius 
veritatis, cuius res non sint coram nec subiaceant corporalibus sensibus, 
sed absint longe à communi conscientia in arcano et in superioribus 
et apud ipsum deum. Vult enim Plato esse quasdam substantias 
invisibiles incorporales supermundiales, divinas et aeternas, quas 
appellat ideas, id est formas, exempla et causas naturalium istorum 
manifestorum et subiacentium corporalibus sensibus, et illas quidem 
esse veritates, haec autem imagines earum. 4. Relucentne iam hae- 
retica semina Gnosticorum et Valentinianorum? Hinc enim / arripiunt 
differentiam corporalium sensuum et intellectualium virium, quam 
etiam parabolae decem virginum adtemperant, ut quinque stultae 
sensus corporales figuraverint, stultos videlicet, quia deceptui faciles, 
sapientes autem intellectualium virium notam expresserint, sapientium 
scilicet, quia contingentium veritatem illam arcanam et supernam et 
apud pleroma constitutam, haereticarum idearum sacramenta; hoc 
enim sunt et aeones et genealogiae illorum. 5. Itaque et sensum 
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dividunt et intellectualibus quidem a spiritali suo semine, sensualibus 
vero ab animali, quia spiritalia nullo modo capiat; et illius quidem 
esse invisibilia, huius vero visibilia et humilia et temporalia, quae 
sensu conveniantur in imaginibus constituta. Ob haec ergo praestruxi- 
mus neque animum aliud quid esse quam animae suggestum et 
structum, neque spiritum extraneum quid quam quod et ipsa per 
flatum, ceterum accessioni deputandum quod aut deus postea aut 
diabolus adspiraret. 6. Et nunc ad differentiam sensualium et intellec- 
tualium non aliud admittimus quam rerum diversitates, corporalium 
et spiritalium, visibilium et invisibilium, publicatarum et arcanarum, 
quod illae sensui, istae intellectui attribuantur, apud animam tamen 
et istis et illis obsequio deputatis, quae perinde per corpus corporalia 
sentiat, quemadmodum per animum incorporalia intellegat, salvo eo, 
ut etiam sentiat, dum intellegit. 7. Non enim et sentire intellegere 
est et intellegere sentire est? / Aut quid erit sensus, nisi eius rei 
quae sentitur intellectus? Quid erit intellectus, nisi eius rei quae 
intellegitur sensus? Unde ista tormenta cruciandae simplicitatis et 
suspendendae veritatis? Quis mihi exhibebit sensum non intellegentem 
quod sentit aut intellectum non sentientem quod intellegit, ut probet 
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alterum sine altero posse? 8. Si corporalia quidem sentiuntur, incor-"20 


poralia vero intelleguntur, rerum genera diversa sunt, non domicilia 
sensus et intellectus, id est, non anima et animus. Denique a quo 
sentiuntur corporalia? Si ab animo, ergo iam et sensualis est animus, 
non tantum intellectualis, nam dum intellegit, sentit, quia si non 
sentit, nec intellegit; si vero ab anima corporalia sentiuntur, iam 
ergo et intellectualis est vis animae, non tantum sensualis, nam dum 
sentit, intellegit, quia si non intellegit, nec sentit. Proinde a quo 
intelleguntur incorporalia? Si ab animo, ubi erit anima? Si ab anima, 
ubi erit animus? Quae enim distant, abesse invicem debent, cum 
suis muneribus operantur. 9. Putabis quidem abesse animum ab 
anima, si quando, nam ita effici, ut nesciamus vidisse quid vel audisse, 
quia alibi fuerit animus. Adeo contendam immo ipsam animam nec 
vidisse nec audisse, quia alibi fuerit cum sua vi, id est animo. Nam 
et cum dementit homo, anima dementit non peregrinante, sed con- 
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patiente tunc animo — ceterum animae principaliter casus est. 10. Hoc 
unde firmatur? Quod anima digressa nec animus in homine inveniatur; 
ita illam ubique sequitur, a qua nec in fine subremanet. Cum vero 
sequitur et addicitur, perinde intellectus animae addicitur quam 
sequitur animus, cui addicitur / intellectus. Sit nunc et potior sensu 
intellectus et potior cognitor sacramentorum, dummodo et ipse 
propria vis animae, quod et sensus. Nihil mea interest, nisi cum 
ideirco praefertur sensui intellectus, ut ex hoc quoque separatior 
habeatur quo potior affirmatur. Tunc mihi post differentiam etiam 
praelatio retundenda est perventura quoque usque ad potioris dei 
persuasionem. 11. Sed de deo suo quoque campo experiemur cum 
haereticis. Nunc de anima titulus et de intellectu non insidiose prae- 
ferendo locus. Nam etsi potiora sunt quae intellectu attinguntur ut 
spiritalia quam quae sensu ut corporalia, rerum erit praelatio, 
sublimiorum scilicet adversus humiliores, non intellectus adversus 
sensum. Quomodo enim praeferatur sensui intellectus, à quo infor- 
matur ad cognitionem veritatum? 12. Si enim veritates per imagines 
apprehenduntur, id est invisibilia per visibilia noscuntur, quia et 
apostolus nobis scribit: invisibilia enim eius a con- 
ditione mundi de factitamentis intellecta 
visuntur, et Plato haereticis: facies occultorum ea 
quae apparent, et: necesse est omnino hunc 
mundum imaginem quandam esse alterius alicuius, 
ecquid tibi videtur intellectus duce uti sensu et auctore et principali 
fundamento nec sine illo veritates posse contingi? Quomodo ergo 
potior erit eo per quem est, quo eget, cui debet totum quod attingit? 
13. Ita utrumque concluditur, neque praeferendum sensui intellectum 
(per quod enim quid constat, inferius ipso est) neque separandum 
a sensu (per quod enim quid est, cum ipso est). 


19. / 1. Sed ne illi quidem praetereundi qui vel modico temporis 
viduant animam intellectu. Proinde enim viam sternunt postea 
inducendi eius, sicut et animi, a quo scilicet proveniat intellectus. 
2. Volunt infantiam sola anima contineri, qua tantummodo vivat, 
non ut pariter sapiat, quia nec omnia sapiant quae vivant. Denique 
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arbores vivere nec tamen sapere secundum Aristotelen et si quis 
alius substantiam animalem in universa communicat, quae apud nos 
in homine privata res est, non modo ut dei opus, quod et cetera, 
sed ut dei flatus, quod haec sola, quam dicimus cum omni instructu 
suo nasci. 3. Et si ad arbores provocamur, amplectemur exemplum, 
siquidem et illis necdum arbusculis, sed stipitibus adhuc et surculis 
etiamnune, simul] de scrobibus oriuntur, inest propria vis animae. 
Verum pro temporis ratione remoratur coalescens et coadulescens 
robori suo, donec aetas adimpleat habitum, quo natura fungatur. 
Aut unde mox illis et frutices inoculantur et folia formantur et germina 
inflantur et flosculi inornantur et succi condiuntur, si non in ipsis 
omnis paratura generis quiescit et partibus promota grandescit? 
4. Inde igitur et sapiunt unde vivunt, tam vivendi quam sapiendi 
proprietate, et quidem ab infantia et ipsae sua. Video enim et vitem 
adhuc teneram et inpuberem intellegentem tamen iam opera sua et 
volentem alicui adhaerere, cui innixa et innexa proficiat. Denique 
non expectata rustica disciplina, sine arundine, sine cervo, si quid 
attigerit, ultro amabit, / et quidem viriosius amplexabitur de suo 
ingenio quam de tuo arbitrio. Properat esse secura. 5. Video et hederas, 
quantum velis premas, statim ad superna conari et nullo praeeunte 
suspendi, quod malint parietibus invehi textili silva quam humi teri 
voluntaria iniuria. Contra quibus de aedificio male est, ut crescendo 
recedunt, ut refugiunt? Sentias ramos aliorsum destinatos, et ani- 
mationem arboris de divortio parietis intellegas. Contenta est parvitate 
quam ex primordio providentissimi fruticis edidicit, timens etiam 
ruinam. 6. Has ego sapientias et scientias arborum cur non contendam? 
Vivant ut philosophi volunt, sapiant ut philosophi nolunt; intellegat 
et infantia ligni, quo magis hominis? cuius anima velut surculus 
quidam ex matrice Adam in propaginem deducta et genitalibus 
feminae foveis commendata cum omni sua paratura pullulavit tam 
intellectu quam et sensu. 7. Mentior, si non statim infans, ut vitam 
vagitu salutavit, hoc ipsum se testatur sensisse atque intellexisse 
quod natus est, omnes simul ibidem dedicans sensus, et luce visum 
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et sono auditum et umore gustum et aere odoratum et terra tactum. 
Ita prima illa vox de primis sensuum motibus et de primis intellectuum 
pulsibus cogitur. 8. Plus est quod de prospectu lacrimabilis vitae 
quidam augurem incommodorum vocem illam flebilem interpretantur, 
quod etiam praesciens habenda sit ab ingressu nativitatis, nedum 
intellegens. Exinde et matrem spiritu probat et nutricem spiritu 
examinat et gerulam spiritu agnoscit, fugiens extranea ubera et 
recusans ignota cubilia /, neminem appetens nisi ex usu. 9. Unde 
illi iudicium novitatis et moris, si non sapit? Unde illi et offendi 
et demulceri, si non intellegit? Mirum satis, ut infantia naturaliter 
animosa sit non habens animum et naturaliter affectiosa sit non 
habens intellectum. At enim Christus ex ore lactantium et parvulorum 
experiendo laudem nec pueritiam nec infantiam hebetes pronuntiavit, 
quarum altera cum suffragio occurrens testimonium ei potuit offerre, 
altera pro ipso trucidata utique vim sensit. 


20. 1. Et hic itaque concludimus omnia naturalia animae ut 
substantiva eius ipsi inesse et cum ipsa procedere atque proficere, 
ex quo ipsa censetur. Sicut et Seneca saepe noster: insita sunt 
nobis omnium artium et aetatum semina, ma- 
gisterque ex occulto deus producit ingenia, 
ex seminibus scilicet insitis et occultis per infantiam, quae sunt et 
intellectus. Ex bis enim producuntur ingenia. 2. Porro et frugum 
seminibus una generis cuiusque forma est, processus tamen varii: 
alia integro statu evadunt, alia etiam meliora respondent, alia degene- 
rant pro condicione caeli et soli, pro ratione operis et curae, pro 
temporum eventu, pro licentia casuum; ita et animam licebit semine 
uniformem, fetu multiformem. Nam et hie etiam de locis interest. 
3. Thebis hebetes et brutos nasci relatum est, Athenis sapiendi 
dicendique acutissimos, ubi penes Colyttum pueri mense citius 
eloquuntur praecoca lingua, siquidem et Plato in Timaeo Minervam 
affirmat, cum urbem illam moliretur, nihil aliud quam regionis 
naturam prospexisse talia ingenia pollicitam ; unde et ipse / in Legibus 
Megillo et Cliniae praecipit condendae civitati locum procurare. Sed 
Empedocles causam argutae indolis et obtusae in sanguinis qualitate 
constituit, perfectum ac profectum de dootrina disciplinaque deducit. 
Tamen vulgata iam res est gentilium proprietatum. Comici Phrygas 
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timidos inludunt, Sallustius vanos Mauros et feroces Dalmatas pulsat, 
mendaces Cretas etiam apostolus inurit. 4. Fortassean et de corpore 
et valetudine aliquid accedat. Opimitas sapientiam impedit, exilitas 
expedit, paralysis mentem prodigit, pthisis servat. Quanto magis de 
accidentibus habebuntur quae citra corpulentiam et valentiam vel 
acuunt vel obtundunt! Acuunt doctrinae disciplinae artes et experien- 
tiae negotia studia; obtundunt inscitiae ignaviae desidiae libidines 
inexperientiae otia vitia, super haec, si et aliquae praesunt potestates. 
5. Enimvero praesunt, secundum nos quidem deus dominus et diabolus 
aemulus, secundum communem autem opinionem providentia et 
fatum et necessitas et fortuna et arbitrii libertas. Nam haec et philo- 
sophi distinguunt, et nos secundum fidem disserenda suo iam vovimus 
titulo. 6. Apparet quanta sint quae unam animae naturam varie 
collocarint, ut vulgo naturae deputentur, quando non species sint, 
sed sortes naturae et substantiae unius, illius scilicet quam deus in 
Adam contulit et matricem omnium fecit; atque adeo sortes erunt, 
non species substantiae unius, id est varietas ista moralis, quanta 
nunc est, tanta non fuerit in ipso principe generis Adam. Debuerant 
enim fuisse haec omnia in illo ut in fonte naturae atque inde cum 
tota varietate manasse, si varietas naturae / fuisset. 


21. 1. Quodsi uniformis natura animae ab initio in Adam ante 
tot ingenia, ergo non multiformis, quia uniformis, per tot ingenia, 
nec triformis, ut adhue trinitas Valentiniana caedatur, quae nec 
ipsa in Adam recognoscitur. 2. Quid enim spiritale in illo? Si quia 
prophetavit magnum illud sacramentum in Christum et ecclesiam: 
hoc os ex ossibus meis et caro ex carne mea 
vocabitur mulier; propterea reiinquet homo 
patrem et matrem et agglutinabitur mulieri 
suae et erunt duo in carnem unam, hoc postea ob- 
venit, cum in ilum deus amentiam immisit, spiritalem vim, qua 
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constat prophetia. 3. Si et malum in eo apparuit transgressionis 
admissum, nec hoc naturale deputandum est, quod instinctu serpentis 
operatus est, tam non naturale quam nec materiale, quia et materiae 
fidem iam exclusimus. Quodsi nec spiritale nec quod dicitur materiale 
proprium in illo fuit (etsi ex materia fuisset mali semen), superest, 
ut solum in illo et unicum fuerit naturale quod censetur animale, 
quod statu simplex et uniforme defendimus. 4. De hoc plane relin- 
quitur quaeri, an demutabile debeat credi, quod naturale dicatur. 
Idem enim convertibilem negant naturam, ut trinitatem suam in 
singulis proprietatibus figant, quia arbor bona malos non ferat fructus 
nec mala bonos, et nemo de spinis metat ficus et de tribulis uvas. 
Ergo si ita est, neque de lapidibus filios Abrahae suscitare poterit 
deus nec genimina viperarum facere paenitentiae fructus et erravit 
apostolus scribens: eratis et vos aliquando tenebrae 
et: fuimus et nos aliquando natura filii irae 
et: in his vos quoque fuistis, sed abluti estis. 
5. Sed nunquara discordabunt sententiae sanctae. / Non dabit enim 
arbor mala bonos fructus, si non inseratur, et bona malos dabit, si 
non colatur, et lapides filii Abrahae fient, si in fidem Abrahae formen- 
tur, et genimina viperarum fructum paenitentiae facient, si venena 
malignitatis exspuerint. 6. Haec erit vis divinae gratiae, potentior 
utique natura, habens in nobis subiacentem sibi liberam arbitrii 
potestatem quod adre~ovotov dicitur, quae cum sit et ipsa naturalis 
atque mutabilis, quoquo vertitur, natura convertitur. Inesse autem 
nobis tò avdtezovotov naturaliter iam et Marcioni ostendimus et 
Hermogeni. 7. Quid nunc, si et naturae condicio sic erit definienda, 
ut duplex determinetur, natorum et innatorum, factorum et infec- 
torum? Atque ita quod natum factumque constiterit, eius natura 
capiet demutationem: et renasci enim poterit et refici. Innatum 
autem et infectum immobile stabit. Quod cum soli deo conpetat, 
ut soli innato et infecto et idcirco immortali et inconvertibili, abso- 
lutum est ceterorum omnium natorum atque factorum convertibilem 
et demutabilem esse naturam, ut, etsi trinitas animae adscribenda 
esset, ex mutatione accidentiae, non ex institutione naturae depu- 


taretur. 
29. ]. Cetera animae naturalia ium a nobis audiit Hermogenes 
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cum ipsorum defensione et probatione, per quae dei potius quam 
materiae propinqua cognoscitur. Hic solummodo nominabuntur, ne 
praeterita videantur. Dedimus enim ill et libertatem arbitri, ut 
supra scripsimus, et dominationem rerum et divinationem interdum, 
seposita quae per dei gratiam obvenit ex prophetia. Itaque iam ab 5 
isto dispositionis retractatu recedam, ut ordinem eius expungam. / f. 134* 
2. Definimus animam dei flatu natam, immortalem, corporalem, 
effigiatam, substantia simplicem, de suo sapientem, varie proce- 
dentem, liberam arbitrii, accidentis obnoxiam, per ingenia mutabilem, 
rationalem, dominatricem, divinatricem, ex una redundantem. Sequitur 10 
nunc ut quomodo ex una redundet consideremus, id est, unde et 
quando et qua ratione sumatur. 


23. 1. Quidam de caelis devenisse se credunt tanta persuasione 
quanta et iluc indubitate regressuros repromittunt, ut Saturninus 
Menandri Simoniani discipulus induxit, hominem affirmans ab angelis 15 
factum primoque opus futtile et invalidum et instabile in terra vermis 
instar palpitasse, quod consistendi vires deessent, dehinc ex misericordia 
summae potestatis, ad cuius effigiem, nec tamen plene perspectam, 
temere structus fuisset, scintillulam vitae consecutum, quae illud 
exsuscitarit et erexerit et constantius animarit et post decessum 20 
vitae ad matricem relatura sit. 2. Sed et Carpocrates tantundem 
sibi de superioribus vindicat, ut discipuli eius animas suas iam et 
Christo, nedum apostolis, et peraequent et cum volunt praeferant, 
quas perinde de sublimi virtute conceperint despectrices mundi- 
potentium principatuum. 3. Apelles sollicitatas refert animas terrenis 25 
escis de supercaelestibus sedibus ab igneo angelo, deo Israelis et 
nostro, qui exinde illis peccatricem circumfinxerit carnem. 4. Examen 
Valentini semen Sophiae infuleit animae, per quod historias atque 
milesias aeonum suorum ex imaginibus visibilium recognoscunt. 
5. Doleo bona fide Platonem omnium haereticorum condimentarium 30 
factum. Illius est enim et in Phaedone, quod animae hine euntes 
sint illuc, et inde huc / ; item in Timaeo, quod genimina dei delegata f. 135 
sibi mortalium genitura accepto initio animae immortali mortale 
ei circumgelaverint corpus; tum, quod mundus hic imago sit alterius 
alicuius. 6. Quae omnia ut fidei commendet, et animam retro in 3 
superioribus cum deo egisse in commercio idearum et inde huc 
transvenire et hic quae retro norit de exemplaribus recensere, novum 
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elaboravit argumentum, uadnceıs aveuvjostc, id est discentias 
reminiscentias esse; venientes enim inde huc animas oblivisci eorum 
in quibus prius fuerint, dehinc ex his visibilibus edoctas recordari. 
Cum igitur huiusmodi argumento illa insinuentur a Platone quae 
haeretici mutuantur, satis haereticos repercutiam, si argumentum 
Platonis elidam. 


24. 1. Primo quidem oblivionis capacem animam non cedam, 
quia tantam illi concessit divinitatem, ut deo adaequetur. Innatam 
eam facit, quod et solum armare potuissem ad testimonium plenae 
divinitatis; adicit immortalem, incorruptibilem, incorporalem, quia 
hoc et deum credidit, invisibilem, ineffigiabilem, uniformem, princi. 
palem, rationalem, intellectualem. Quid amplius proscriberet animam, 
si eam deum nuncuparet? 2. Nos autem, qui nihi] deo adpendimus, 
hoc ipso animam longe infra deum expendimus, quod natam eam 
agnoscimus ac per hoc dilutioris divinitatis et exilioris felicitatis, ut 
flatum, non ut spiritum; et si immortalem, ut hoc sit divinitatis, 
tamen passibilem, ut hoc sit nativitatis, ideoque et a primordio 
exorbitationis capacem et inde etjam oblivionis affinem. Satis de isto 
cum Hermogene. 3. Ceterum quae, ut haberi merito possit ex perae- 
quatione omnium proprietatum deus, nulli passioni subiacebit, ita 
nee oblivioni, cum tanta sit iniuria / oblivio quanta est gloria eius 
euius iniuria est, memoria scilicet, quam et ipse Plato sensuum et 
intellectuum salutem et Cicero thesaurum omnium studiorum prae- 
dicavit. Nee hoc iam im dubium deducetur, an tam divina anima 
memoriam potuerit amittere, sed an quam amiserit recuperare denuo 
possit. Quae enim non debuit oblivisci, si oblita sit, nescio an valeat 
recordari. Ita utrumque meae animae, non Platonicae congruet. 
4. Secundo gradu opponam: natura compotem animam facis idearum 
illarum, an non? ‚Immo natura’, inquis. Nemo ergo concedet natu- 
ralem scientiam naturalium excidere; artium excidet, studiorum; 
excidet doctrinarum, disciplinarum; excidet fortasse et ingeniorum 


1. MAOHXEIXZ ANAMNHZEI2X A 2. huc inde Gel 8. edoctas recordari 
Rig} et doctas recordari A recordariedoctas B Gel — 4.igiturom. A insinu- 
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et affectuum, quae naturae videntur, non tamen sunt, quia, ut prae- 
misimus, et pro locis et pro institutionibus et pro corpulentiis ac 
valetudinibus et pro potestatibus dominatricibus et pro libertatibus 
arbitrii ex accidentibus constant. 5. Naturalium vero scientia ne in 
bestiis quidem deficit. Plane obliviscetur feritatis leo mansuetudinis 
eruditione praeventus et cum toto suggestu iubarum delicium fiet 
Berenices alicuius reginae lingua genas eius emaculans. Mores bestiam 
relinquent, scientia naturalium permanebit. Non obliviscetur idem 
naturalium pabulorum, naturalium remediorum, naturalium terrorum ; 
et si de piscibus et si de placentis regina ei obtulerit, carnem desiderabit, 
et si languenti theriacam composuerit, simiam leo requiret, et si 
nullum illi venabulum obfirmabit, gallum tamen formidabit. 6. Perinde 
et homini omnium forsitan obliviosissimo inoblitterata perseverabit 
sola scientia naturalium, ut sola scilicet naturalis, memor semper 
manducandi in esurie et bibendi in siti, et oculis videndum et auribus 
audiendum et naribus odorandum et ore gustandum / et manu con- 
trectandum. Hi sunt certe sensus, quos philosophia depretiat intellec- 
tualium praelatione. 7. Igitur si naturalis scientia sensualium per- 
manet, quomodo intellectualium, quae potior habetur, intercidet? 
Unde nune ipsa vis oblivionis antecedentis recordationem? ,Ex 
multitudine’, ait, temporis. Satis improspecte! Quantitas enim 
temporis non pertinebit ad eam rem quae innata dicatur ac per hoc 
potissimum aeterna credatur. Quod enim aeternum est, eo quia et 
innatum est, neque initium neque finem temporis admittendo nullum 
modum temporis patitur; cui temporis modus nullus est, nec ulla 
demutatione tempori subest nec ea de multitudine temporis vis est. 
8. Si tempus in causa est oblivionis, cur ex quo anima corpori inducitur, 
memoria delabitur, quasi exinde tempus anima sustineat, quae sine 
dubio prior corpore non fuit utique sine tempore? Ingressa vero 
corpus statimne obliviscitur, an aliquanto post? Si statim, et quae 
erit temporis nondum subputandi multitudo? Infantia scilicet. Si 
aliquanto post, ergo illo in spatio ante tempora oblivionis memor 
adhue aget anima. Et quale est, ut postea obliviscatur et rursus 
postea recordetur? Quoquo autem tempore illam oblivio inruerit, 
quantus hic etiam habebitur modus temporis? Tota, opinor, vitae 
decursio satis non erit ad evertendam memoriam tanti ante corpus 
aevi. 9. Sed rursus Plato causam demutat in corpus, quasi et hoc 
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fide dignum, ut nata substantia innatae vim extinguat. Magnae 
autem ac multae differentiae corporum pro gentilitate, pro magni- 
tudine, pro habitudine, pro aetate, / pro valetudine. Num ergo et 
oblivionum differentiae aestimabuntur? Sed uniformis oblivio est; 
ergo non erit corporalitas multiformis in causa exitus uniformis. 
10. Multa item documenta teste ipso Platone divinationem animae 
probaverunt, quae proposuimus iam Hermogeni. Sed nec quisquam 
hominum non et ipse aliquando praesagam animam suam sentit, aut 
ominis aut periculi aut gaudii augurem. Si divinationi non obstrepit 
corpus, nec memoriae, opinor, officiet. In eodem certe corpore et 
obliviscuntur animae et recordantur. Si qua corporis ratio incutit 
oblivionem, quomodo contrariam eius admittet recordationem (quia 
et ipsa post oblivionem recordatio memoria recidiva est)? Quod 
primae memoriae adversatur, cur non et secundae refragatur? 
11. Postremo, qui magis reminiscerentur quam pueruli, ut recentiores 
animae, ut nondum immersae domesticis ac publicis curis, ut ipsis 
solis debitae studiis, quorum discentiae reminiscentiae fiunt? Immo 
eur non ex aequo omnes recordamur, cum ex aequo omnes oblivis- 
eamur? Sed tantummodo philosophi; ne hi quidem omnes. Plato 
scilicet solus in tanta gentium silva, in tanto sapientium prato, idearum 
et oblitus et recordatus est. 12. Igitur et si nullo modo consistit 
argumentatio ista praecipua, totum illud pariter eversum est, cui 
accommodata est, ut animae et innatae et in caelestibus conversatae 
et consciae divinorum illic et inde delatae et hic recordatae crederentur, 
ad occasiones plane haereticis subministrandas. 


25. / 1. Iam nunc regrediar ad causam huius excessus, uti reddam, 
quomodo animae ex una redundent, quando et ubi et qua ratione 
sumantur; de qua specie nihil refert, a philosopho an ab haeretico 
an a vulgo quaestio occurrat. 2. Nulla interest professoribus veritatis 
de adversariis eius, maxime tam audacibus quam sunt primo 
isti; qui praesumunt non in utero concipi animam nec cum 
carnis figulatione compingi atque produci, sed et effuso iam 
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partu nondum vivo infanti extrinsecus inprimi; ceterum semen 
ex concubitu muliebribus locis sequestratum motuque naturali 
vegetatum  compinguescere in solam substantiam carnis; eam 
editam et de uteri fornace fumantem et calore solutam, ut ferrum 
ignitum et ibidem frigidae immersum, ita aeris rigore percussam et 
vim animalem rapere et vocalem sonum reddere. Hoc Stoici cum 
Aenesidemo et ipse interdum Plato, cum dicit perinde animam 
extraneam alias et extorrem uteri prima adspiratione nascentis 
infantis adduci, sicut exspiratione novissima educi. Videbimus an ex 
sententia finxerit. Ne ex medicis quidem defuit Hicesius, et naturae 
et artis suae praevaricator. 3. Puduit, opinor, illos id statuere quod 
feminae agnoscerent. Et quanto ruboratior exitus, a feminis revinci 
quam probari! In ista namque specie nemo tam idoneus magister 
arbiter testis quam sexus ipsius. Respondete, matres, vos quae 
praegnantes, vos quae puerperae, steriles et masculi taceant, vestrae 
naturae veritas quaeritur, vestrae passionis fides convenitur, an 
aliquam in fetu sentiatis vivacitatem alienam de vestro, / de quo 
palpitent ilia, micent latera, tota ventris ambitio pulsetur, ubique 
ponderis regio mutetur; an hi motus gaudia vestra sint et certa securi- 
tas, quod ita infantem et vivere confidatis et ludere; an si desierit 
inquies eius, illi prius pertimescatis; an et audiat iam in vobis, cum 
ad novum sonum excutitur; an et ciborum vanitates illi desideretis, 
ili etiam fastidiatis; an et valetudinibus invicem communicetis, ille 
quidem usque et contusionibus vestris, quibus et ipse intus per eadem 
membra signatur, rapiens sibi iniurias matris. 4. Si livor ac rubor 
sanguinis passio est, sine anima non erit sanguis; si valetudo omnis 
&ccessio est, sine anima non erit valetudo; si alimonia inedia crementa 
decrementa pavor motus tractatio est animae, his qui fungitur vivet. 
Denique desinit vivere qui desinit fungi. Denique et mortui eduntur; 
quomodo, nisi et vivi? Qui autem et mortui, nisi qui prius vivi? Atquin 
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et in ipso adhuc utero infans trucidatur necessaria crudelitate, cum 
in exitu obliquatus denegat partum, matricida, ni moriturus. 5. Itaque 
est inter arma medicorum et cum organo, ex quo prius patescere 
secreta coguntur tortili temperamento, cum anulocultro, quo intus 
membra caeduntur anxio arbitrio, cum hebete unco, quo totum 
facinus extrahitur violento puerperio. Est etiam aeneum spiculum, 
quo iugulatio ipsa dirigitur caeco latrocinio; éuBpvocpdxtyy appellant 
de infanticidii officio, utique viventis infantis peremptorium. Hoc 
et Hippocrates habuit et Asclepiades et Erasistratus et maiorum 
quoque prosector Herophilus et mitior ipse Soranus, certi animal 
esse conceptum. atque ita miserti infelicissimae huiusmodi / infantiae, 
ut prius occidatur, ne viva lanietur. 6. De qua sceleris necessitate 
nec dubitabat, credo, Hicesius, iam natis animam superducens ex 
aeris frigidi pulsu, quia et ipsum vocabulum animae penes Graecos 
de refrigeratione respondens. Num ergo barbarae Romanaeque gentes 
aliter animantur, quia animam aliud quid quam dvy/5v cognomina- 
verunt? Quantae vero nationes sub ferventissimo axe censentur 
colorem quoque excoctae? Unde illis animam, quibus aeris rigor 
nullus? Taceo cubiculares aestus et omnem illic caloris paraturam 
enitentibus necessariam, quas afflari vel maxime periculum est. In 
ipsis paene balneis fetus elabitur, et statim vagitus auditur. 7. Ceterum 
si aeris rigor thesaurus est animae, extra Germanias et Scythias et 
Alpes et Argaeos nemo debuit nasci. Atquin et populi frequentiores 
apud orientalem et meridialem temperaturam et ingenia expeditiora, 
omnibus Sarmatis etiam mente torpentibus. Et animi enim de rigoribus 
scitiores provenirent, si animae de frigusculis evenirent; cum sub- 
stantia enim et vis. 8. His ita praestructis possumus illos quoque 
recogitare qui exsecto matris utero vivi aerem hauserunt, Liberi 
aliqui et Scipiones. Quodsi qui, ut Plato, perinde non putat duas 
animas in unum convenire, sicut nec corpora, ego illi non modo duas 
animas in unum congestas ostendissem, sicut et corpora, in fetibus, 
verum et alia multa cum anima conserta, daemonis scilicet, nec 
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unius, ut in Socrate ipso, verum et septenarii spiritus, ut in Magdalena, 
et legionarii numeri, ut in Geraseno, quo facilius anima cum anima 
conseretur ex societate substantiae quam spiritus nequam ex diver- 
sitate naturae. 9. At idem in sexto Legum / monens cavere, ne vitiatio 
seminis ex aliqua vilitate concubitus labem corpori et animae supparet, 
nescio de pristina magis an de ista sententia sibi exciderit. Ostendit 
enim animam de semine induci, quod curari monet, non de prima 
aspiratione nascentis. Unde, oro, similitudine animae quoque paren- 
tibus de ingeniis respondemus secundum Cleanthis testimonium, si 
non et ex animae semine educimur? Cur autem et veteres astrologi 
genituram hominis ab initio conceptus dirigebant, si non exinde et 
anima est, ad quam aeque pertinet, si quid est, flatus? 


26. 1. Sed omnis inaequalitas sententiae humanae usque ad dei 
terminos. In nostras iam lineas gradum colligam, ut quod philosophis 
medicisque respondi, Christiano probem. De tuo, frater, fundamento 
fidem aedifica; aspice viventes uteros sanctissimarum feminarum 
nec modo spirantes iam illic infantes, verum etiam prophetantes. 
2. Ecce viscera Rebeccae inquietantur et longe adhuc partus et aeris 
nullus impulsus. Ecce duplex fetus in locis matris tumultuatur et 
nusquam adhuc populi duo. Portentosa forsitan petulantia infantiae 
ante certantis quam viventis, ante animosae quam animatae, si 
tantummodo matrem subsultando turbasset. At cum partus aperitur 
et numerus inspicitur et auguratus recognoscitur, puto, iam non 
animae solummodo probantur infantum, sed et pugnae. 3. Detinebatur 
qui praevenerat nasci a praevento necdum plenius edito, tantum 
manu nato. Et si ipse animam de prima aspiratione potabat Platonico 
more aut de aeris rigore carpebat Stoica forma, quid ille qui expecta- 
batur, qui adhue intus detinebatur et foris iam detinebat? Nondum, 
opinor, / spirans plantam fratris invaserat, etiamnunc calens matre 
se priorem prodisse cupiebat. O infantem et aemulum et validum 
et olim contentiosum, credo, quia vivum. 4. Aspice etiam singulares 
conceptus et quidem monstrosiores, sterilis et virginis, quae vel hoc 
ipso imperfectos edere potuissent pro eversione naturae, ut altera 


1. Marc. 16, 9, 2. Marc. 5, 1 seqq. 18. Gen. 25, 22 seqq. 
52. Luc. 1, 41. 46. 


3. conseretur Gel] conferetur AB censeretur Urs prius ex] et A corr. 
4. viciatio A 6. pristinis A 8. oro te B Gel 9. Cleantis B 
10. prius et om. A semine .4 11. dirigebant A B] digerebant 

Bmg Gel et om. A 12. est? ad lun ad] at .4 corr. 
si quid] quidquid Bmg flatus] status Urs; Kellner 329, 

15. responde A corr. 16. aedificem Bmg feminarum 4A 

19. tumultuantur Rig, 21. animosae quam animatae] animos aequa 

animate ez animos aequa animitate A animos aeque animate B 

22. sussultando .4 24. infantium B Gel 25. prevenerat A nec 

dum Rig 26. spiratione B Gel portabat A B (potabat Bmg) 

platoni comore A 29. opinor] post hoc verbum in A duo folia desunt quae 

interierunt postquam paginae numeraine sunt; man. s. XIX in fol. 141r; 

hic duo folia desiderantur in matre Iun 81. contentiosum! credo 

Iun 33. pro eversione] proversione Iun ut altera] altera ut Rfd 

contra quem disputat W. A. Baehrens Beitr. 311 
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seminis stupida, altera intacta. Decebat, si forte, sine anima nasci, 
qui fuerant non rite concepti, sed et illi vivunt in suo quisque utero. 
Exsultat Elizabeth, Johannes intus impulerat; glorificat dominum 
Maria, Christus intus instinxerat. Agnoscunt matres suos invicem 
fetus, agnitae mutuo ab ipsis utique viventibus, qui non tantum 
animae erant, verum et spiritus. 5. Sic et ad Hieremiam legis dei 
vocem : priusquam tein utero fingerem, novi te. 
Si fingit deus in utero, et afflat ex primordii forma: et finxit 
deus hominem et flavit in eum flatum vitae. 
Nec nosset autem hominem deus in utero nisi totum: et prius- 
quam exires de vulva, sanctificavi te. Et mortuum 
adhue corpus? Utique nequaquam: deus enim vivorum, 
non mortuorum. 


27. 1. Quomodo igitur animal conceptum? Simulne conflata 
utriusque substantia corporis animaeque an altera earum praecedente? 
Immo simul ambas et concipi et confici, perfici dicimus, sicut et 
promi, nec ullum intervenire momentum in conceptu quo locus 
ordinetur. 2. Recogita enim de novissimis prima: si mors non aliud 
determinatur quam disiunctio corporis animaeque, contrarium morti 
vita non aliud definietur quam coniunctio corporis animaeque; si 
disiunctio simul utrique substantiae accidit per mortem, hoc debet 
coniunctionis forma mandasse pariter obvenientis per vitam utrique 
substantiae. 3. Porro vitam a conceptu agnoscimüs, quia animam 
a conceptu vindicamus; exinde enim vita, quo anima. Pariter ergo 
in vitam compinguntur quae pariter in mortem separantur. Tunc si 
alteri primatum damus, alteri secundatum, seminis quoque discernenda 
sunt tempora pro statu ordinis. Et quando collocabitur corporis 
semen, quando animae? 4. Immo si tempora seminum dividentur, 
et materiae diversae habebuntur ex distantia temporum. Nam etsi 
duas species confitebimur seminis, corporalem et animalem, indiscretas 
tamen vindicamus et hoc modo contemporales eiusdemque momenti. 
Ne itaque pudeat necessariae interpretationis. Natura veneranda 
est, non erubescenda. Concubitum libido, non condicio foedavit. 
Excessus, non status est impudicus, siquidem benedictus status apud 
deum: crescite et in multitudinem proficite, 
excessus vero maledictus, adulteria et stupra et lupanaria. 5. In hoc 
itaque sollemni sexuum officio quod marem ac feminam miscet, in 
coneubitu dico communi, scimus et animam et carnem simul fungi, 
animam concupiscentia, carnem opera, animam instinctu, carnem 
actu. Unico igitur impetu utriusque toto homine concusso despumatur 


7. Hier. 1,05. 8.Gen.2,7. 10.Hier.1,5. 12.Mtth.22,82. 35. Gen. 1, 28. 


1. semini Jun 10. : et priusquam] Et, priusquam Jun 

12. énterrogationis signum post utique ponunt Lat lun 15. utriusque] 
utrique Bmg 16. confici, perfici B; vindicat Lfst. Spr. Tert. 30] 
confici et perfici Gel 18. primum fd; quem refutat Gomperz 69 

20. quam]. Iam B 25. compinguntur Bmg] confinguntur B tunc 
om. Gel Iun 27. colocabitur B 31. eiusdemque] eius denique B 

40. despumatur lun Urs; vindicat Hoppe Beitr. 99,} despumat in B Gel 
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semen totius hominis habens ex corporali substantia humorem, ex 
animali calorem. Et si frigidum nomen est anima Graecorum, quare 
corpus exempta ea friget? 6. Denique ut adhuc verecundia magis 
pericliter quam probatione, in illo ipso voluptatis ultimae aestu quo 
genitale virus expellitur, nonne aliquid de anima quoque sentimus 
exire atque adeo marcescimus et devigescimus cum lucis detrimento? 
Hoc erit semen animale, protinus ex animae destillatione, sicut et 
virus illud corporale semen ex carnis defaecatione. 7. Fidelissima 
primordii exempla. De limo caro in Adam. Quid aliud limus quam 
liquor opimus? Inde erit genitale virus. Ex afflatu dei anima. Quid 
aliud afflatus dei quam vapor spiritus? Inde erit quod per virus illud 
efflamus. 8. Cum igitur in primordio duo diversa atque divisa, limus 
et flatus, unum hominem coegissent, confusae substantiae ambae 
iam in uno semina quoque sua miscuerunt atque exinde generi 
propagando formam tradiderunt, ut et nune duo, licet diversa, etiam 
unita pariter effluant pariterque insinuata sulco et arvo suo pariter 
hominem ex utraque substantia effruticent, in quo rursus semen 
suum insit secundum genus, sicut omni condicioni genitali prae- 
stitutum est. 9. Igitur ex uno homine tota haec animarum redundantia, 
observante scilicet natura dei edictum: crescite et in mul- 
titudinem proficite. Nam et in ipsa praefatione operis 
unius, faciamus hominem, universa posteritas pluraliter 
praedicata est: et praesint piscibus maris. Nihil 
mirum repromissio segetis in semine. 


28. 1. Quis ille nunc vetus sermo apud memoriam Platonis de 
animarum reciproco discursu, quod hinc abeuntes sint illuc et rursus 
huc veniant et fiant et dehinc ita habeat rursus ex mortuis effici 
vivos? Pythagoricus, ut volunt quidam; divinum Albinus existimat, 
Mercurii forsitan Aegyptii. Sed nullus sermo divinus nisi dei unius, 
quo prophetae, quo apostoli, quo ipse Christus intonuit. Multo antiquior 
Moyses etiam Saturno, nongentis circiter annis, nedum pronepotibus 
eius, certe divinior multo, qui decursus generis humani ab exordio 
mundi quoque per singulas nativitates nominatim temporatimque 


20. Gen. 1, 28. 22/3. Gen. 1, 26. 25. Plato Phaedo 70C. 


2. quare corpus] qualé et corpus et B calet et corpus Hartel ap. Rfd calet 
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observante Pam; Rig inObserv. redundantia. Observante agitur Lindn 
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VIVOS B Gel 26. sint B Kroym. 109/10] eant Gel 27. fiant B] fiant 
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digessit, satis probatus divinitatem operis ex divinatione vocis. 2. Si 
vero Samius sophista Platoni auctor est de animarum recidivatu 
revolubili semper ex alterna mortuorum atque viventium suffectione, 
certe ille Pythagoras, etsi bonus cetera, tamen ut hane sententiam 
exstrueret, non turpi modo, verum etiam temerario mendacio incubuit. 
Cognosce, qui nescis, et crede nobiscum. Mortem simulat, subterraneo 
latitat, septennio ilic patientiam damnat; interea quae de posteris 
defunctis ad fidem rerum esset relaturus ab unica conscia et ministra 
matre cognoscit. Ut satis sibi visus est corpulentiam interpolasse ad 
omnem mortui veteris horrorem, de adytis fallaciae emergit ut ab 
inferis redditus. 3. Quis non crederet revixisse quem crediderat 
obisse, audiens praesertim ab eo, quae de posteris mortuis nisi apud 
inferos non videretur cognoscere potuisse? Sic ex mortuis vivos effici 
senior sermo est. Quid enim, si et iunior? Neque veritas desiderat 
vetustatem neque mendacium devitat novellitatem. Teneo plane 
falsum, antiquitate generosum; quidni falsum, cuius testimonium 
quoque ex falso est? Quomodo credam non mentiri Pythagoran, qui 
mentitur, ut credam? Quomodo mibi persuadebit Aethalidem et 
Euphorbum et Pyrrhum piscatorem et Hermotimum se retro ante 
Pythagoran fuisse, ut persuadeat vivos ex mortuis effici, qui iterum 
se Pythagoran peieravit? Quanto enim credibilius ipse ex semetipso 
semel redisset in vitam quam totiens alius atque alius, tanto et in 
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Euphorbi olim Delphis consecratum recognovit et suum dixit et de 
signis vulgo ignotis probavit’. Respice ad hypogeum eius et, si capit, 
crede. Nam qui talem commentus est stropham, cum iniuria bonae 
valetudinis, cum fraude vitae septennio excruciatae infra terram 
inedia ignavia umbra, cui tanti fuit fastidium caeli, quam non accesserit 
temeritatem, quam non temptaverit curiositatem, ut ad notam clipei 
illius perveniret? 5. Quid autem, si in historiis aliquibus occultioribus 
repperit? Quid, si defectae iam traditionis superstites aliquas famae 
aurulas hausit? Quid, si ab aedituo redempta clam inspectione 
cognovit? Scimus etiam magiae licere explorandis occultis per cata- 
bolicos et paredros et pythonicos spiritus. Non enim et Pherecydes, 
Pythagorae magister, his forsitan artibus divinabat, ne dicam somnia- 
bat? Quid, si idem daemon in illo fuit qui et in Euphorbo res sanguinis 
gessit? Denique qui se Euphorbum ex argumento clipei probarat, 
cur neminem Troianorum commilitonum aeque recognovit? Nam et 
ill iam revixissent, si vivi ex mortuis fierent. 


1. probans Gel 2. animarum de Gel 4, qui tamen B 

7. septenni se illic patientia Gel 18. Aethalidem] Ephalidem B Gel 
19. Hermotimum Pam] Hermippum B Gel se] si B 22. semel 

Urs] semet B; om. Gel post alterum alius interrogationis signum ponit Iun 
23. qui molliora] ab his verbis redit A 25. hypogium A hypogaeum Jun 
31. reperit Gel 32. aedetuo A 33. magiae] magos Gel magia Lindn 

magiam Rfd Kroym. 110 licere] elicere B Gel; approbat Kroym. 110 

dicere Rfd lectionem traditam. vindicat Th. Eran. 7 (1907), 93/5 per 

catabolicos B] percatabolicos A; approbat Th. Eran. 7 (1907), 93/5 pro- 
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29. 1. Mortuos quidem ex vivis effici constat, non ideo tamen 
et ex mortuis vivos. Ab initio enim vivi priores, unde ab initio aeque 
mortui posteriores, non aliunde quam ex vivis. Illi habuerunt unde 
potius orirentur, dum ne ex mortuis. Isti non habuerunt unde magis 
deducerentur, nisi ex vivis. 2. Igitur si ab initio vivi non ex mortuis, 
cur postea ex mortuis? Defecerat ile, quicumque est origini fons? 
An formae paenituit? Et quomodo in mortuis salva est? Non, quia 
ab initio mortui ex vivis, idcirco semper ex vivis? / Aut enim in 
utraque parte forma initii perseverasset aut in utraque mutasset, 
ut si vivos ex mortuis postea fieri oportuerat, perinde oporteret 
etiam non ex vivis effici mortuos. 3. Si non peraequare deberet fides 
institutionis, (3.) non usquequaque contraria ex contrariis reformari 
alternant. Et nos enim opponemus contrarietates nati et innati, 
visualitatis et caecitatis, iuventae et senectae, sapientiae et insipien- 
tiae; nec tamen ideo innatum de nato provenire, quia contrarium 
ex contrario fiat, nec visualitatem iterum ex caecitate, quia de visuali- 
tate caecitas accidat, nec iuventam rursus de senecta revivescere, 
quia ex iuventa senecta marcescat, nec insipientiam ex sapientia 
denuo obtundi, quia de insipientia sapientia acuatur. 4. Haec et 
Albinus Platoni suo veritus subtiliter quaerit contrarietatum genera 
distinguere, quasi non et haec tam absolute in contrarietatibus posita 
sint quam et ila quae ad sententiam magistri sui interpretatur, 
vitam dico et mortem. Nec tamen ex morte vita reddatur, quia ex 
vita mors deferatur. 


30. 1. Quid autem ad cetera respondebimus? Primo enim, si ex 
mortuis vivi, sicut mortui ex vivis, unus omnino et idem numerus 
semper haesisset omnium hominum, ille scilicet numerus qui primus 
vitam introisset. Priores enim mortuis vivi, dehinc mortui ex vivis 
et rursus ex mortuis vivi. Et dum hoc semper ex iisdem, ita totidem 
semper, qui ex iisdem. Nam neque plures aut pauciores exissent 


2. et] sed A 8. post posteriores punctum ponit Oehl distinctionem 
post vivis tollunt B Gel hoc modo distinguentes: B: non aliunde... errentur. 
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interpretatur Jun] interpretantur AB Gel 27. hesisset 4 
hominum om. 4 28. enim ex mortuis B Gel 29. et rursus ex mortuis 
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quam redirent. 2. Invenimus autem apud commentarios etiam huma- 
narum antiquitatum paulatim humanum genus exuberasse, dum 
Aborigines / vel vagi vel extorres vel gloriosi quique occupant terras, 
ut Scythae Parthicas, ut Temenidae Peloponnesum, ut Athenienses 
Asiam, ut Phryges Italiam, ut Phoenices Africam, dum sollemnes 
etiam  amigrationes, quas droıxiag vocant, consilio exonerandae 
popularitatis in alios fines examina gentis eructant. Nam et origines 
nune in suis sedibus permanent et alibi amplius gentilitatem fenera- 
verunt. 3. Certe quidem ipse orbis in promptu est cultior de die et 
instructior pristino. Omnia iam pervia, omnia nota, omnia negotiosa, 
solitudines famosas retro fundi amoenissimi oblitteraverunt, silvas 
arva domuerunt, feras pecora fugaverunt, harenae seruntur, saxa 
panguntur, paludes eliquantur, tantae urbes quantae non casae 
quondam. Iam nec insulae horrent nec scopuli terrent; ubique domus, 
ubique populus, ubique respublica, ubique vita. 4. Summum testi- 
monium frequentiae humanae: onerosi sumus mundo, vix nobis 
elementa sufficiunt, et necessitates artiores, et querellae apud omnes, 
dum iam nos natura non sustinet. Revera lues et fames et bella et 
voragines civitatum pro remedio deputanda, tamquam tonsura 
insolescentis generis humani ; et tamen, cum eiusmodi secures maximam 
mortalium vim semel caedant, nunquam restitutionem eius vivos 
ex mortuis reducentem post mille annos semel orbis expavit. Et hoc 
enim sensibile fecisset aequa vis amissionis et restitutionis, si vivi 
ex mortuis fierent. 5. Cur autem mille annis post et non statim 
ex mortuis vivi, cum, si non statim supparetur quod erogatum, in 
totum absumi periclitetur praeveniente restitutionem defectione, quia 
nec pariasset commeatus hic vitae miliario tempori longe scilicet / 
brevior et ideirco facilior ante extingui quam redaccendi? Igitur 
quae hoc modo intercidisset, si vivi ex mortuis fierent, quando non 
intercidit, non erit credendum vivos ex mortuis fieri. 


1. redirent] redissent. neque plures aut  pautiores exissent quam 
redirent .4 redissent Rig in Observat; lectionem redirent vindicat Lfst. 
Krit. Apol. 99 autem Gel] etiam AB humamanum 4 
3. ab origine 4 Bmg 4. primum utjaut A corr. 

seytae A corr. Partieas (p-44) AB Parthicam Urs 
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solennes B Gel, ut semper 6. migrationes B Gel AIIOIRKIAZ A 

petoixtag B (&mowlag Bmg) Gel vocant 4] appellant B Gel 
7. aborigines Urs 8. faeneraverunt A 18. panduntur Wissowa ap. 
Rfd (coll. Liv. 21, 37, 3) tantae iam urbes Urs tantae urbes iam Rig 
14.scopoi A 16. humanae : onerosi Jun primus distinxit onerosi * 4 

17. arctiores Gel quaerellae A querelae B Gel 18. sustineret A 
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enim vel hoc etenim Kroym. 110 24. et non om. A 25. post vivi 
interrogationis signum ponit Urs erogatur Urs 26. periclitetur genus 
humanum Kroym. 111 27. parias set A parias, sed B milliario A 
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31. 1l. Iam vero si ex mortuis vivi, utique singuli ex singulis. 
Singulorum ergo corporum animas ut singulas in singula corpora 
reverti oportuerat. Porro si et binae et trinae et quinae usque uno 
utero resumuntur, non erunt ex mortuis vivi, quia non singuli ex 
singulis. Et hoc autem modo primordii forma signatur, cum et nunc 
plures animae de una proferuntur. 2. Item cum varia aetate discedant 
animae, cur una revertuntur? Omnes enim ab infantia imbuuntur, qua 
infans revertatur. Quale est autem, ut senex defunctus infans revertatur? 
Si decrescit foris anima retrograda aetate, quanto magis erat ut 
progressior reverteretur mille post annis, certe vel coaetanea suae 
mortis, ut aevum quod reliquisset iterum recepisset? 3. Sed etsi 
eaedem semper revolverentur, licet non corporum quoque formas 
easdem, licet non fatorum quoque sortes easdem, tamen vel ingeniorum 
et studiorum et affectionum pristinas proprietates secum referre 
deberent, quoniam temere eaedem haberentur carentes his per quae 
eaedem probarentur. Unde scias, inquis, an ita quidem fiat occulte, 
sed condicio miliarii aevi interimat facultatem recensendi, quia 
ignotae tibi revertuntur? Atquin scio non ita fieri, cum Pythagoran 
Euphorbum mihi opponis. 4. Ecce enim Euphorbum militarem et 
bellicam animam satis constat vel de ipsa gloria clipeorum consecra- 
torum, Pythagoran vero tam residem et inbellem, ut proelia tunc 
Graeciae vitans Italiae maluerit quietem geometriae et astrologiae 
et musicae devotus, alienus studio et affectu Euphorbi. Sed et Pyrrhus 
ille fallendis piscibus agebat, / Pythagoras contra nec edendis, ut 
animalibus abstinens. Aethalides autem et Hermotimus fabam quoque 
in pabulis communibus inruerat, Pythagoras vero ne per fabalia 
quidem transeundum discipulis suis tradidit. 5. Quomodo ergo 
eaedem animae recuperantur, quae nec ingeniis nec institutis iam 
nec victibus eaedem probabuntur? Iam nune de tanto Graeciae 
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2. anima Seml ut] et Rfd susp. 5. signatur Bmg Gel] singulatur 4 B 
‚forte sigillatur; nihil muto' Iun 6. variaetate A decedant Gel 
7. qua infans revertatur om. A prius revertatur] revertitur 
Jun mavult inlerrogationis signum post prius revertatur ponit Lot 
9. retro gradua A 11. interrogationis signum posl recepisset 
primus posuit lun 12. aedem A eadem Bmg 13. licet non fatorum 
quoque sortes easdem, tamen Kroym. 111] om. A licet non flatorum: 
tamen quoque fortes casam (causam Scal) B Gel Scal licet non flatorum: 
tamen Iun licet non staturam, tamen vel sortes easdem Lindn vel 
del. Lindn 14. affectionum] adiectionum B Gel 15. aedem A his] iis 
Lat 16. eaedem Lal] aedem A eadem B Gel occulte A 17. milliarii 
Iun recensendi] reminiscendi Rfd susp. quia ignotae tibi Rig] quia 
ignota et ibi A quia ignorata et ibi B Gel qua ignorata et ibi Pam quia 
ignota et sibi Mercerus qua ignorata tibi Jun quia ignoratae tibi Lindn 
quia ignotae ibi Rfd qua ignotae tibi Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,68 19. prius 
Euphorbum] * euporbum 4 Ecce enim Euphorbum Jun] ecce enim A 
eece enim, Euphorbum mihi opponis, ecce enim Euphorbum B Gel 
20. consecrator A 22. graetiae A Graecae lun in italiae A 
quiete A 24. falendi A corr. nec edendis] recedendis A 
25. Aephalides A B Ephalides Gel Hermotimus Paul. Leopardus] 
ermippus 4 Hermippus B Gel 26. inruerat] invenerat Rfd susp. insuerat 
Hartel ap. Rfd et Patr. Stud. 4,69 28. aedem A 29. vitibus A corr. 
gregie A 
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censu quattuor solae animae recensentur. Sed et quid utique de solo 
Graeciae censu, ut non ex omni gente et ex omni aetate ac dignitate, 
ex omni denique sexu, et metempsychosis et metensomatosis cotidie 
existant, cur solus Pythagoras alium atque alium se recognoscat, non 
etego? 6. Aut si privilegium philosophorum est, et utique Graecorum, 
quasi non et Scythae et Indi philosophentur, cur neminem se retro 
meminit Epicurus, neminem Chrysippus, neminem Zeno, ne ipse 
quidem Plato, quem forsitan Nestorem credidissemus ob mella 
facundiae? 


32. 1. Sed enim Empedocles, quia se deum delirarat, idcirco, 
opinor, dedignatus aliquem se heroum recordarij thamnus et 
piscis fui, inquit. Cur non magis et pepo, tam insulsus, et 
chamaeleon, tara inflatus? Plane ut piscis, ne aliqua sepultura con- 
ditiore putesceret, assum se maluit in Aetnam praecipitando. Atque 
exinde in illo finita est metensomatosis, ut aestiva cena post assum. 
2. Perinde igitur et hic dimicemus necesse est adversus portentosiorem 
praesumptionem bestias ex hominibus et homines ex bestiis revolven- 
tem. Viderint thamni, licebit et lapatbi, ne plus ridere quam docere 
cogamur. Dicimus animam humanam nullo modo in bestias posse 
transferri, etiamsi secundum philosophos ex elementiciis substantiis / 
censetur. 3. Sive enim ignis anima, sive aqua, sive sanguis, sive 
Spiritus, sive aer, sive lumen, recogitare debemus contraria quaeque 
singulis speciebus animalia; igni quidem ea quae rigent, colubros 
stelliones salamandras, etiam quaecumque de aemulo producentur 
elemento, de aqua scilicet; perinde contraria aquae illa quae arida 
et exsuccida: denique siccitatibus gaudent lucustae papiliunculi 
chamaeleontes; item contraria sanguini quae carent purpura eius, 
cochleas vermiculos et maiorem piscium censum; spiritui vero con- 
traria quae spirare non videntur, carentia pulmonibus et arteriis, 


I. quattuor... 2. censu om. A 2. ut del. Urs et del. 
B Gel ae * tate A 8. prius et om. A metempsychosis 
etmetem * somatosis A uereud oy eoctc ct petevowudtwots B Gel yexveudoy oet 
et petevowpatocers Rig quotidie A 4. exsistant A interrogationis 
signum post existant ponit Iun — 6.se] et Leopold meminite picurus A 

7. Zenone (e in ras. m. rec.) A . neom. A 9. facundie ez factumdie A 

10. AD METEMPSYCHOSIS ET METENSOMATOSIS 4 ANIMAE 
METEMYTXOZIT &ystevcoukroct; B ADVERSUS PYTHAGORAE ET 
EMPEDOCLIS OPINIONES DE METEMPSYCHOSI ET METEN- 
SOMATOSI Gel empodocles A qui Leopold 11. tamnus 4 

13. plane A sepultura conditiore putesceret Urs (patesceret secundum 
Wouwer.)] sepultura conditio reputesceret A B sepulturae conditio reputes- 
ceret Gel sepulturae conditione putesceret Mercerus 14. Aethnam (a-4) 
AB 15. est A] sit B Gel fuit Iun 16. proinde B (perinde Bmg) 
demicemus .4 portensiorem A (corr. i. mg.) 18. licet Lat 

et lapathi (vel bis elati) Lat] et lapti 44 B Gel et lappae Iun et lapati Urs 
et raptim Rig elabi Lindn et lapidi Hartel ap. Rfd Ne... 19., dicimus 


Urs distinguit 20. substanciis 4 21. censeretur B Gel lertium 
sive] sine B 23. quidem om. A 24. daemulo .4 25. contria .4 
aquae Jun] atque 4 B Gel utique Urs * arida * A 26. exsucina A 


exucida B Gel denique quae Hartel ap. Rfd et Patr. Stud. 4,69 
locustae B Gel 28. cocleas A . 
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culices formicas tineas et hoc genus minutalia; item aeri contraria 
quae semper subterraneum et subaquaneum viventia carent haustu 
eius (res magis quam nomina noveris); item contraria lumini quae 
caeca in totum vel solis tenebris habent oculos, talpas vesperugines 
noctuas. Haec ut ex apparentibus et manifestis substantiis doceam. 
4. Ceterum si et atomos Epicuri tenerem et numeros Pythagorae 
viderem et ideas Platonis offenderem et entelechias Aristotelis 
occuparem, invenirem fors his quoque speciebus animalia quae nomine 
contrarietatis opponerem. Contendo enim ex quacumque substantia 
supra dicta constitisset humana anima, non potuisse eam in tam 
contraria unicuique substantiae animalia reformari et censum eis de 
sua translatione conferre, a quibus excludi ac respui magis haberet quam 
admitti et capi nomine huius primae contrarietatis, quae substantivi 
status diversitatem committit, tunc et reliquae per consequentem 
ordinem / cuiusque naturae. 5. Nam et sedes alias humana anima 
sortita est et victus et instructus et sensus et affectus et concubitus 
et fetus, item ingenia, tum opera gaudia taedia vitia cupidines 
voluptates valetudines medicinas, suos postremo et vitae modos et 
exitus mortis. 6. Quomodo igitur illa anima quae terris inhaerebat, 
nullius sublimitatis, nullius profunditatis intrepida, ascensu etiam 
scalarum fatigabilis, submersu etiam piscinarum strangulabilis, aeri 
postea insultabit in aquila aut mari postea desultabit in anguilla? 
Quomodo item pabulis liberalibus et delicatis atque curatis educata, 
non dico paleas, sed spinas et agrestes amaritudines frondium et 
bestias sterquiliniorum, verum etiam venena ruminabit, si in capram 
transierit velin coturnicem, immo et cadaverinam, immo et humanam, 
sui utique memor, in urso et leone? Sic et cetera ad incongruentiam 
rediges. Ne singulis perorandis immoremur, ipsius animae humanae 
quisquis modus, quaecumque mensura, quid faciet in amplioribus 
longe vel minutioribus animalibus? Necesse est enim et corpus omne 
anima compleri et animam omnem corpore obduci. Quomodo ergo 
anima hominis complebit elephantum? Quomodo item obducetur in 
culice? Si tantum extendetur aut contrahetur, profecto periclitabitur. 
7. Et ideo adicio: si nulla ratione capax est huiusmodi translationis 
in animalia nec modulis corporum nec ceteris naturae suae legibus 
adaequantia, numquid ergo demutabitur secundum qualitates generum 
et vitam eorum contrariam / humanae vitae, facta et ipsa contraria 
humanae per demutationem? Enimvero si demutationem capit 


2. per subterraneum Hartel ap. Rfd et Patr. Stud. 4,69 3. noverim 
Bmg Gel item] itäe A contraa 4 corr. 5. sub- 
stanciis A 6. atomo sepicuri A numero spytagorae 
A (h add.) 10. eam] iam A Bmg 13. prime A 

2]. scalarum...etiam om. A 22. aqguilla A corr. 25. sterquilinorum ez 
sterquiliniorum A verum scripsi] vermium A B (v., B) , vermium Gel 
verum etiam] verminantium, et Jun venenarum inabit A B 26. prius 
et om. A cadaverinam carnem Rfd susp. 27. Sic et] si A 28. redige 
Seml 28. ipse A 80. et om. .4 31. corpori A Bmg 

32. obduceretur 4 33. extenderetur B Gel contrahetur Urs] contra- 
heretur AB Gel 34. si] quod Gel 36. anaequantia A 

demu * * tabitur A 37. contrarium/contrarium .4 38. enimvero si 
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amittens quod foit, non erit quae fuit; et si quae fuit non erit, soluta 
est metensomatosis, non adscribenda scilicet ei animae quae, si 
demutabitur, non erit. lilius enim metensomatosis dicetur quae- 
cumque eam in suo statu permanendo pateretur. 8. Igitur si nec 
mutari potest, ne non sit ipsa, nec permanere in statu, quia contraria 
non capit, quaero. adhuc causam aliquam fide dignam huiusmodi 
translationis. Nam etsi quidam homines bestiis adaequantur pro 
qualitatibus morum et ingeniorum et affectuum, quia et deus: assi- 
milatus est, inquii, homo inrationalibus iumen- 
tis, non ideo milvi ex rapacibus fient et canes ex spurcis et pan- 
therae ex acerbis aut oves ex probis et hirundines ex garrulis et 
columbae ex pudicis, quasi eadem substantia animae ubique naturam. 
suam in animalium proprietatibus repetat. Aliud est autem substantia, 
aliud natura substantiae, siquidem substantia propria est rei cuiusque, 
natura vero potest esse communis. 9. Suscipe exemplum. Substantia 
est lapis, ferrum ; duritia lapidis et ferri natura substantiae est. Duritia 
communicat, substantia discordat. Mollitia lanae, mollitia plumae: 
pariant naturalia earum, substantiva non pariant. Sic et, si saeva 
bestia vel proba vocetur homo, sed non eadem anima: nam et tunc 
naturae similitudo notatur, cum substantiae dissimilitudo conspicitur. 
Ipsum enim quod hominem similem bestiae iudicas, confiteris animam 
non eandem, similem dicendo, non ipsam. 10. Sic et divina pro- 
nuntiatio sapit, pecudibus adaequans hominem / natura, non sub- 
stantia. Ceterum nec deus hominem hoc modo notasset et ipse, si 
pecudem de substantia nosset. 


33. 1. Etiam cum iudicii nomine vindicatur hoc dogma, quod 
animae humanae pro vita et meritis genera animalium sortiantur, 
iugulandae quaeque in oceisorüs et subigendae quaeque in famulatoriis 
et fatigandae in operarüs et foedandae in immundis, perinde hono- 
randae et diligendae et curandae et appetendae in speciosissimis et 
probissimis et utilissimis et delicatissimis, et hic dicam: si demutantur, 
non ipsae dispungentur quae merebuntur. 2. Evacuabitur ratio 


8. Ps. 48, 21. 


1. non erit quae fuit om. 4 2/8. yersvooudracı B Gel 

8. non erit quae fuit Rfd; quem refutat Gomperz 70 5. quia] 
qui Rfd susp. 8. adsimulatus B Gel 9, in rationalibus B irrationa- 
bilibus Pam 11. aut oves ex probis om. A garrullis A 
(rdetersum) 15.suspice Semi 18. saev abestia A 19. vel proba om. 4; 
quod probant Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,70 et Kroym. 112 ut homo Rfd susp. 
(contra quem Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,70) et homo Kroym. 112 21. ipsud A 

22. eandem, similem Lat. distinguit] eandem similem, similem B Gel 

virgulam post dicendo tollit Kroym. 112 pronunciatio A 

23. adhaequans .4 24. et ipse, si Th. Eran. 7 (1907), 95/6] et ipsi A 
si B Gel ut ipse Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,70 25. de] eadem de Efd susp. ; quem 


refutat Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,70 nosse A 27. pro vita meritis A corr. 
29. proinde B Gel 80. et diligendae om. 4 spetiosissimis .4 
31. delectatissimis B (delicatissimis Bmg) 82. non ipsae dispungentur 


om. A Et evacuabitur B Gel 
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iudicii, si meritorum deerit sensus. Deerit autem sensus meritorum, 

si status verterit animarum. Vertit autem status animarum, si non 
eaedem perseveraverint. Aeque si perseveraverint in iudicium, quod 
et Mercurius Aegyptius novit, dicens animam digressam a corpore 
non refundi in animam universi, sed manere determinatam, uti ratio- 5 
nem, inquit, patri reddat eorum quae in corpore gesserit, volo iudicii 
utique divini iustitiam gravitatem maiestatem dignitatem recensere, 

si non sublimiore fastigo praesidet humana censura, plenior utriusque 
sententiae honore, poenarum et gratiarum, severior in ulciscendo et 
liberalior in largiendo. 3. Quid putas futuram animam homicidae? 10 
Aliquod, credo, pecus lanienae et macello destinatum, ut perinde 
iuguletur, quia et ipsa iugulaverit, perinde decorietur, quia et ipsa 
despoliaverit, perinde in pabulum proponatur, quia et ipsa bestiis 
fecerit eos quos in silvis et aviis trucidaverit. 4. Si ita iudicabitur, 
nonne illa anima plus solacii quam supplicii relatura est, quod funus 15 
inter cocos pretiosissimos invenit, quod condimentis Apicianis et 
Lurconianis humatur, quod mensis Ciceronianis infertur, quod lancibus 
splendidissimis Sullanis effertur, quod exsequias / convivium patitur, f. 145v 
quod a coaequalibus devoratur potius quam a milvis et lupis, ut in 
hominis corpore tumulata et in suum genus regressa resurrexisse 20 
videatur, exsultans adversus humana iudicia, si ea experta est? 
5. Namque illa sicarium variis et exquisitis et iam praeter naturam 
eruditis feris dissipant, et quidem viventem, immo facile nec morien- 
tem curata mora finis ad plenitudinem poenae. Sed et si anima 
praefugerit ultimo gladio, ne corpus quoque evaserit ferrum, nihilo- 25 
minus iugulo utroque confossis costisque transfixis compensatio 
proprii facinoris exigitur. Inde in ignem datur, ut et sepultura puniatur. 
Aliter denique non licet. Nec tamen tanta est rogi cura, ut reliquias 
aliae bestiae inveniant; certe nec ossibus parcitur nec cineribus 


1. si om. B meritum A deerit sensus... sensus meritorum 
om. A 2. vertit... animarum om. A 3. aedem ex esedam A 
prius perseveraverint] perseverint A Aeque si perseveraverint 
del. Wissowa ap. Rfd aeque si perseverant. Viderit iudicium Hartel Patr. 
Stud. 4,72 aeque si non Urs atque si Rfd susp. postiudicium 
punctum ponit Rig 5. in animam universi om. A 6. post gesserit 
punctum ponit Gel, punctum cum virgula Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,72 
7. recense Gel 8. post non virgulam ponit Iun pleno Bmg 
9. poenarum] poenarum et sententiarum B siverior A 
2. iuguletur... perinde om. A 14. fecerit AB; cf. Hartel Patr. 
Stud. 4,72] infecerit Gel obiecerit Urs iecerit Rfd susp. eos quos] os, 
quas Gel aviis] arvis B Gel 15. quam supplicii om. A 16. coccos 
B Gel cocos . . . vel coquos’ Jun crocos La Cerda susp. preciosissimos A 
praetiosissimos B 17.luchronianis 4 alterum quoa... 18. effertur om. A 
18. Syllanis B Gel 19. aco aequalibus 4 21. expar tast 4 
22. etiam A B Gel preter A 28. facile nec A; vindicat Hartel Patr. 
Stud. 4,72/3] nec facile B Gel 24. curatam ora 4 pene A 
25. virgulam post ferrum primus posuit v. d Vliet 90/1 ninilminus A 
26. utroque A B Gel] ventreque Lat viroque (= partibus genitalibus) Rig 
in Observ. uteroque Scal latereque Rfd confosso Urs 27. propria 
v. d. Vliet 90 susp. Inde]inde nec Kroym. 112/3 hoc modo distinguens: 
ut... puniatur (aliter... cura), ut... inveniant; contra quem disputat 
Gomperz 71 28. ut] ut ne Rfd susp. 29. inveniant] non inveniant 
v. d. Vliet 91/2; Gomperz 71 pascitur A 
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indulgetur nuditate  plectendis. 6. Tanta est apnd homines 
homicidii vindieta quanta ipsa quae vindicatur natura. Quis 
non praeferat saeculi iustitiam, quam et apostolus non 
frustra gladio armatam  contestatur, quae pro homine saeviendo 
religiosa est? Si ceterorum quoque scelerum mercedem cogitemus, 
patibula et vivicomburia et culleos et uncos et scopulos, cui 
non expediat apud Pythagoran et Empedoclen sententiam pati? 
7. Nam et qui laboribus atque servitiis puniendi in asinos utique et 
mulos recorporabuntur, quantum sibi de pistrinis et aquilegis rotis 
gratulabuntur, si metallorum et ergastulorum et operum publicorum 
ipsorumque carcerum, licet  otiosorum,  recordentur! Perinde 
qui integre morati commendaverint iudici vitam, quaero praemia, 
sed potius invenio supplicia. Nimirum magna merces bonis in animalia 


f. 146 quaecumque restitui. / 8. Pavum se meminit Homerus Ennio som- 


15 


niante; sed poetis nec vigilantibus credam. Et si pulcherrimus pavus 
et quo velit colore cultissimus, sed tacent pennae, sed displicet vox, 
et poetae nihil aliud quam cantare malunt. Damnatus est igitur 


. Homerus in pavum, non honoratus. Plus de saeculi remuneratione 


20 


25 


30 


gaudebit, pater habitus liberalium disciplinarum, ut malit famae 
suae ornamenta quam caudae. 9. Age nunc, ut poetae in pavos vel 
in cycnos transeant, si vel cycnis decora vox est, quod animal indues 
viro iusto Aeaco? Quam bestiam integrae feminae Didoni? Quam 
volucrem patientia, quam pecudem sanctimonia, quem piscem inno- 
centia sortientur? Omnia famula sunt hominis, omnia subiecta, omnia 
mancipata. Si quid horum futurus est, diminoratur illie ille cui ob 
merita vitae imagines, statuae et tituli, honores publici, privilegia 
rependuntur, cui curia, cui populus suffragiis immolat. 10. O iudicia 
divina post mortem humanis mendaciora, contemptibilia de poenis, 
fastidibilia de gratiis, quae nec pessimi metuant nec optimi cupiant, 
ad quae magis scelesti quam sancti quique properabunt, ili, ut 
justitiam saeculi citius evadant, isti, ut tardius eam capiant! Bene 
philosophi docetis, utiliter suadetis, leviora post mortem supplicia 
vel praemia, cum, si quod iudicium animas manet, gravius debet 
credi in dispunctione vitae quam in administratione, quia nihil 


3. Rom. 13, 4. 


4. armata Gel (laps. preli, ut videtur) 6. primum ct om. Gel 
7. phytagoran A 9. pristinis 4 B 10. et ergastulorum 
om. A publicorum ipsorumque] publicorumque 4 11. prinde 
A proinde B 18. mertes A 16. post eultissimus interrogationis 
signum ponit Rfd quem refutant Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,73; v. d. Vliet 91 
pinnae B Gei 18. non om. .4 B (,al. non honoratus! Bmg) Gompers 72 
qui distinguit: damnatus . . . pavum, honoratus . . . remuneratione : gaudebit, 
pater... disciplinarum, ut... caudae. 20. caudae. Age Mercerus; Petr. 
Ciacconius] gaude age A gaudeat. age B Gel caudae. At age Scal gaudia. 
at age Urs poete 4 22. Aeaco Urs] deloco A de loco B Deloco Gel 
Deiocae P. Leopardus Emendat. VIII, 3 Deioci Lat femine 4 
23. pacientia A 25. deminoratur Iun 26. etom. A 28. mendiciora 
Pam; approbat Kroym. 113 contemptebilia .4 29. prius nec] n & A 
30. ad quae Mercerus] at quae A atque B Gel ad quem Mercerus sec. Oehl 
(unde?) | 81.ea Kroym. 1138 38.debet A; cf. Hoppe Beitr. 52,] debeat B Gel 
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plenius quam quod extremius, nihil autem extremius quam quod 
divinius. 11. Deus itaque iudicabit plenius, quia extremius, per 
sententiam aeternam tam supplicii quam refrigerii / nec in bestias, f. 146" 
sed in sua corpora revertentibus animabus, et hoc semel et in eum 

diem quem solus pater novit, ut pendula expectatione sollicitudo 5 
fidei probetur, semper diem observans, dum semper ignorat, cotidie 
timens, quod cotidie sperat. 


34. 1. Nulla quidem in hodiernum dementiae huiusmodi sententia 
erupit sub nomine haeretico, quae humanas animas refingat in bestias, 
sed necessarie hanc quoque speciem intulimus et exclusimus ut superi- 10 
oribus cohaerentem, quo perinde in pavo retunderetur Homerus sicut 
in Pythagora Euphorbus atque ita hac etiam metempsychosi sive 
metensomatosi repercussa illa rursus caederetur quae aliquid hae- 
reticis sumministravit. 2. Nam et Simon Samarites in actis apostolorum 
redemptor spiritus sancti, posteaquam damnatus ab ipso cum pecunia 15 
sua in interitum frustra flevit, conversus ad veritatis expugnationem 
quasi pro solacio ultionis, fultus etiam artis suae viribus, ad praestigias 
virtutis alicuius Helenam quandam Tyriam de loco libidinis publicae 
eadem pecunia redemit, dignam sibi mercedem pro spiritu sancto; 

3. et se quidem fingit summum patrem, illam vero iniectionem suam 20 
primam, qua iniecerat angelos et archangelos condere; huius eam 
propositi compotem exilisse de patre et in inferiora desultasse atque 

illic praevento patris proposito angelicas potestates genuisse ignaras 
patris, artifices mundi huius; ab his non perinde animo retentam, 

ne digressa ea alterius genimina viderentur, et idcirco omni con- 25 
tumeliae addietam, / ut nusquam discedere depretiatam liberet, f. 147 
humanae quoque formae succidisse velut vinculis carnis coercendam ; 

4. ita multis aevis per alios atque alios habitus femininos volutatam 


4. Mtth. 24, 36 (Marc. 13, 82). 14. Act. ap. 8, 18 seqq. 


. rasuram anle prius extremius ezhibet A alterum extremius Th. Eran. 
(1907), 96/7] plenius A B Gel 8. nec viz legibile in A 
virgulam post animabus primus posuit Iun alterum et om. A 
cotidie Afd] quotidie A B Gel 7. cotidie A] quotidie B Gel 
ADVERSUS OPINIONEM SIMONIS HERETICI (HAE —- Gel) A B Gel 
ad hodiernum B Gel sententie rupit .4 9. sub] suo 4 
revincat Bmg 10. necessarie 4 necessario Rig, 11. pavo retunderetur A] 
pavone tunderetur B Gel pavo tunderetur Seml 12. cuphorbus A 
14. subministravit B Gel hactis A 15. ab ipso],a Petro aut ab Apto’ 
Mercerus ab apostolo Rfd Kroym. 113; lectionem traditam vindicat Gomperz 72 
16. in interitum A; approbat Kroym. 113]interitum B Gel 17. solatio A 
praestrigias A 18. Helenam Eig] helenen A Helenem B Gel ‚aut legen- 
dum Helenem aut... (quod malim) Helenam’ Iun locis A 
19. mercem Rig in Observat. 20. finxit Lat 21. qua] quam Rfd et 
archangelos om. A 22. exsilisse B Gel 24. patris, artifices Hilgenfeld 
Ketzergesch.* 180,,,] patris artificis 4 B Gel iis Lat non perinde animo 
(animo ex animam A) AB Gel Hfd (crucem ante non ponens)] perinde 
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etiam illam Helenam fuisse exitiosissimam Priamo et Stesichori 
postea oculis, quem excaecasset ob convicium carminis, dehinc relu- 
minasset ob satisfactionem laudis; proinde migrantem eam de cor- 
poribus in eorpora postrema dedecoratione sub titulo prostitisse 
Helenam viliorem. Hanc igitur esse ovem perditam, ad quam descen- 
derit pater summus, Simon scilicet, et primum recuperata ea et revecta, 
nescio umeris an feminibus, exinde ad hominum respexerit salutem 
quasi per vindictam liberandorum ex ills angelicis potestatibus, 
quibus fallendis et ipse configuratus aeque et hominibus hominem 
ementitus in Iudaea quidem filium, in Samaria vero patrem gesserit. 
5. O Helenam inter poetas et haereticos laborantem, tunc adulterio, 
nune stupro infamem, nisi quod de Troia gloriosius eruitur quam de 
lupanari, mille navibus de Troia, nec mille denariis forsitan de lupanari. 
Erubesce, Simon, tardior in requirendo, inconstantior in retrahendo. 
At Menelaus statim insequitur amissam, statim repetit ereptam, 
decenni proelio extorquet, non latens, non fallens, non cavillabundus. 
Vereor, ne ille magis pater fuerit qui circa Helenae recuperationem 
et vigilantius et audentius et diutius laboraverit. 


35. 1. Sed non tibi soli metempsychosis hane fabulam instruxit: 
inde etiam Carpocrates utitur, pariter magus, pariter fornicarius, etsi 
Helena minus. Quidni? cum propter omnimodam divinae et humanae 
disciplinae eversionem constituendam recorporari animas assevera- 
verit; nulli enim vitam istam rato fieri, / nisi universis quae arguunt 
eam expunctis, quia non natura quid malum habeatur, sed opinione. 
Itaque metempsychosin necessarie imminere, si non in primo quoque 
vitae huius commeatu omnibus inlicitis satisfiat (scilicet facinora 
tributa sunt vitae!), ceterum totiens animam revocari babere quotiens 
minus quid intulerit, reliquatricem delictorum, donec exsolvat 
novissimum quadrantem detrusa identidem in carcerem 
corporis. 2. Huc enim temperat totam illam allegorian domini certis 
interpretationibus relucentem et primo quidem simpliciter intellegen- 
dam. Nam et ethnicus homo adversarius noster est, incedens in eadem 
via vitae communis. Ceterum oportebat nos de mundo exire, si cum 
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ilis conversari non liceret. Huic ergo boni animi praestes iubet 
(diligite enim inimicos vestros, inquit, et orate 
pro maledicentibus vos), ne aliquo commercio negotiorum 
iniuria provocatus abstrahat te ad suum iudicem, et ad custodiam 
delegatus ad exsolutionem totius debiti arteris. 3. Tum si in diabolum 
transfertur adversarli mentio ex observatione comitante, cum illo 
quoque moneris eam inire concordiam quae deputetur ex fidei con- 
ventione; pactus es enim renuntiasse ipsi et pompae et angelis eius. 
Convenit inter vos de isto. Haec erit amicitia observatione sponsionis, 
ne quid eius postea resumas ex his quae eierasti, quae illi reddidisti, 
ne te ut fraudatorem, ut pacti transgressorem iudici deo obiciat, 
sicut eum legimus alibi sanctorum criminatorem et de ipso etiam 
nomine diaboli delatorem, et iudex te tradat angelo exsecutionis, et 
ille te in carcerem mandet infernum, unde non dimittaris, nisi modico 
quoque delicto mora resurrectionis expenso. Quid his sensibus aptius? 
Quid his interpretationibus verius? 4. Ceterum ad Carpocraten: si 
omnium / facinorum debitrix anima est, quis erit inimicus et adver- 
sarius eius intellegendus? Credo, mens melior, quae illam in aliquid 
innocentiae inpegerit adigendam rursus ac rursus in corpus, donec 
in nullo rea deprehendatur bonae vitae. Hoc est ex malis fructibus 
bonam arborem intellegi, id est, ex pessimis praeceptis doctrinam 
veritatis agnosci. 5. Spero huiusmodi haereticos Heliae quoque 
invadere exemplum, tamquam in Iohanne sic repraesentati, ut metem- 
psychosi patrocinetur pronuntiatio domini: Helias iam venit, 
et non cognoverunt eum, et alib: et si vultis 
audire,hic est Helias, qui venturus est. Numquid 
ergo et Iudaei ex opinione Pythagorica consulebant lohannem: tu 
es Helias? et non ex praedicatione divina: et ecce mittam 
vobis Helian Thesbiten? 6. Sed enim metempsychosis 
illorum revocatio est animae iam pridem morte functae et in aliud 
corpus iteratae, (6) Helias autem non ex decessione vitae, sed ex 
translatione venturus est, nec corpori restituendus, de quo non est 
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exemptus, sed mundo reddendus, de quo est translatus, non ex post- 
liminio vitae, sed ex supplemento prophetiae, idem et ipse, et sui 
nominis et sui hominis. Sed quomodo Helias Johannes? Habes angeli 
vocem: et ipse, inquit, praecedet coram populo in 
virtute et in spiritu Heliae, non in anima eius nec in 
carne. Hae enim substantiae sui euiusque sunt hominis, spiritus vero 
et virtus extrinsecus conferuntur ex dei gratia; ita et transferri in 
alterum possunt ex dei voluntate, ut factum est retro de Mosei spiritu. 


36. 1. In has quaestiones inde, opinor, excessimus quo nunc 
revertendum est. Constitueramus animam in ipso et ex ipso seri 
homine et unum esse a prunordio / semen, sicut et carnis, in totum 
generis examen, propter aemulas scilicet opiniones philosophorum et 
haereticorum et illum sermonem Platonis veternosum. Nune ordinem 
sequentium exinde tractatuum teximus. 2. Anima in utero seminata 
pariter cum carne pariter cum ipsa sortitur et sexum, ita pariter, 
ut in causa sexus neutra substantia teneatur. Si enim in seminibus 
utriusque substantiae aliquam intereapedinem eorum conceptus 
admitteret, ut aut caro aut anima prior seminaretur, esset etiam 
sexus proprietatem alteri substantiae adscribere per temporalem 
intercapedinem seminum, ut aut caro animae aut anima carni 
insculperet sexum, 3. quoniam et Apelles, non pictor, sed haereticus, 
ante corpora constituens animas viriles ac muliebres, sicut a Philumena 
didicit, utique carnem ut posteriorem ab anima facit accipere sexum. 
Et qui animam post partum carni superducunt utique ante formatae, 
marem aut feminam de carne sexum praeiudicant animae. 4. Utriusque 
autem substantiae indiscreta semina et unita suffusio eorum com- 
munem subeunt generis eventum, qua lineas duxerit quaecumque 
illa est ratio naturae. Certe et hie se primordiorum forma testatur, 
cum masculus temperius effingitur (prior enim Adam), femina ali- 
quanto serius (posterior enim Eva). Ita diu caro informis est, qualis 
ex Adae latere decerpta est, animal tamen et ipsa jam, quia et illam 
tune Adae portionem animam agnoscam. Ceterum et ipsam dei 
afflatus animasset, si non ut carnis, ita et animae ex Adam tradux 
fuisset in femina. 
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37. 1. Omnem autem hominis in utero serendi struendi fingendi 
paraturam / aliqua utique potestas divinae voluntatis ministra modu- 
latur, quamcumque illam rationem agitare sortita. Haec aestimando 
etiam superstitio Romana deam finxit Alemonam alendi in utero 
fetus et Nonam et Decimam a sollicitioribus mensibus et Partulam, 
quae partum gubernet, et Lucinam, quae producat in lucem. Nos 
officia divina angelos credimus. 2. Ex eo igitur fetus in utero homo, 
a quo forma completa est. Nam et Mosei lex tunc aborsus reum talioni- 
bus iudicat, cum iam hominis est causa, cum iam illi vitae et mortis 
status deputatur, cum et fato iam inscribitur, etsi adhuc in matre 
vivendo cum matre plurimum communicat sortem. 3. Dicam aliquid 
et de temporibus animae nascentis, ut ordinem decurram. Legitima 
nativitas ferme decimi mensis ingressus est. Qui numeros ratiocinantur, 
et decurialem numerum ut exinde reliquorum parentem colunt, 
denique perfectorem nativitatis humanae. 4. Ego ad deum potius 
argumentabor hunc modum temporis, ut decem menses decalogo 
magis inaugurent hominem, ut tanto temporis numero nascamur 
quanto disciplinae numero renascimur. Sed et cum septimo mense 
nativitas plena est facilius quam octavo, honorem sabbati agnoscam, 
ut quo die dedicata est dei conditio, eo mense interdum producatur 
dei imago. Concessum est properare nativitati et tamen idonee 
occurrere in hebdomadem, in auspicia resurrectionis et requietis et 
regni. Ideo ogdoas nos non creat; tunc enim nuptiae non erunt. 
5. Societatem carnis atque animae iamdudum commendavimus a 
congregatione seminum ipsorum usque ad figmenti perfectionem; 
perinde nunc et a nativitate defendimus, inprimis quod simul crescunt, 
sed divisa ratione / pro generum condicione, caro modulo, anima 
ingenio, caro habitu, anima sensu. Ceterum animam substantia 
crescere negandum est, ne etiam decrescere substantia dicatur atque 


ita et defectura credatur; sed vis eius, in qua naturalia peculia consita : 


retinentur, salvo substantiae modulo, quo a primordio inflata est, 
paulatim cum carne producitur. 6. Constitue certum pondus auri 
vel argenti, rudem adhuc massam: collectus habitus est illi et futuro 
interim minor, tamen continens intra lineam moduli totum quod 
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natura est auri vel argenti. Dehine cum in laminam massa laxatur, 
maior efficitur initio suo per dilatationem ponderis certi, non per 
adiectionem, dum extenditur, non, dum augetur; etsi sic quoque 
augetur, dum extenditur: licet enim habitu augeri, cum statu non 
licet. 7. Tune et splendor ipse provehitur auri vel argenti, qui fuerat 
quidem et in massa, sed obscurior, non tamen nullus. Tune et alii 
atque alii habitus accedunt pro facilitate materiae, qua duxerit eam 
qui aget, nihil conferens modulo nisi effigiem. Tta et animae crementa 
reputanda, non substantiva, sed provocativa. 


38. 1. Quamquam autem et retro praestruxerimus, omnia naturalia 
animae ipsi substantiae inesse pertinentia ad sensum et intellectum 
ex ingenito animae censu, sed paulatim per aetatis spatia procedere 
et varie per accidentia evadere pro artibus, pro institutis, pro locis, 
pro dominatricibus potestatibus, quod tamen faciat ad carnis ani- 
maeque propositam nune societatem, pubertatem quoque animalem 
cum carnali dicimus / convenire pariterque et illam suggestu sensuum 
et istam processu membrorum exsurgere a quarto decimo fere anno, 
non quia Asclepiades inde sapientiam supputat, nec quia iura civilia 
abhinc agendis rebus attemperant, sed quoniam et haec a primordio 
ratio est. 2. Si enim Adam et Eva ex agnitione boni et mali pudenda 
tegere senserunt, ex quo id ipsum sentimus, agnitionem boni et mali 
profitemur. Ab his autem annis et suffusior et vestitior sexus est, 
et concupiscentia oculis arbitris utitur et communicat placitum et 
intellegit quae sint et fines suos ad instar ficulneae contagionis pru- 
rigine accingit et hominem de paradiso integritatis educit, exinde 
scabida etiam in ceteras culpas et delinquendi non naturales, cum 
iam non ex instituto naturae, sed ex vitio. 3. Ceterum proprie naturalis 
concupiscentia unica est alimentorum solummodo, quam deus et in 
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primordio contulit: ex omni ligno, inquit, edetis, et secun- 
dae post diluvium geniturae supermensus est: ecce dedi vobis 
omnia in escam tamquam olera faeni, prospectam 
non tam animae quam carni, etsi propter animam. Auferenda est 
enim argumentatoris occasio, qui quod anima desiderare videatur 
alimenta, hinc quoque mortalem eam intellegi cupit, quae cibis 
sustineatur, denique derogatis eis evigescat, postremo subtractis 
intercidat. 4. Porro non solum proponendum est quisnam ea desideret, 
sed et cui; et si propter se, sed et cur et quando et quonam usque; 
tum quod aliud natura desideret, aliud necessitate, aliud secundum 
proprietatem, aliud in causam. Desiderabit igitur cibos anima sibi 
quidem ex causa necessitatis, carni vero ex natura proprietatis. 
Certe enim domus animae caro est, et inquilinus carnis anima. / 
5. Desiderabit itaque inquilinus ex causa et necessitate huius nominis 
profutura domui toto inquilinatus sui tempore, non ut ipse substruendus 
nec ut ipse loricandus nec ut ipse tibicinandus, sed tantummodo 
continendus, quia non aliter contineri possit quam domo fulta. 
6. Alioquin licebit animae dilapsa domo ex destitutione priorum 
subsidiorum incolumi abire, habenti sua firmamenta et propriae 
condicionis alimenta, immortalitatem rationalitatem sensualitatem 
intellectualitatem arbitrii libertatem. 


39. 1. Quae omnia nativitus animae conlata idem, qui in primordio 
invidit, nune quoque obumbrat atque depravat, quominus aut ultro 
prospiciantur aut qua oportet administrentur. Cui enim hominum 
non adhaerebit spiritus nequam ab ipsa etiam ianua nativitatis 
animas aucupabundus, vel qua invitatus tota ila puerperii super- 
stitione? 2. Ita omnes idololatria obstetrice nascuntur, dum ipsi 
adhuc uteri infulis apud idola confectis redimiti genimina sua dae- 
moniorum candidata profitentur, dum in partu Lucinae et Dianae 
eiulatur, dum per totam hebdomadem Iunoni mensa proponitur, 
dum ultima die Fata Scribunda advocantur, dum prima etiam con- 
stitutio infantis super terram Statinae deae sacrum est. 3. Quis non 
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exinde aut totum fili caput reatui vovet aut aliquem excipit crinem 
aut totum novacula prosecat aut sacrificio obligat aut sacro obsignat, 
pro gentica, pro avita, pro publica aut privata devotione? Sic igitur 
et Socraten puerum adhuc spiritus daemonicus invenit; sic et omnibus 
genii deputantur, quod daemonum nomen est. / Adeo nulla ferme 
nativitas munda est, utique ethnicorum. 4. Hine enim et apostolus 
ex sanctifieato alterutro sexu sanctos procreari ait, tam ex seminis 
praerogativa quam ex institutionis disciplina. Ceterum, inquit, 
immundi nascerentur, quasi designatos tamen sanctitatis 
ac per hoe etiam salutis intellegi volens fidelium filios, ut huius spei 
pignore matrimoniis, quae retinenda censuerat, patrocinaretur. 
Alioquin meminerat dominicae definitionis: nisi quis nasce- 
tur ex aqua et spiritu, non inibit in regnum 
dei, id est, non erit sanctus. 


40. 1. Ita omnis anima eo usque in Adam censetur, donec in 
Christo recenseatur, tamdiu immunda, quamdiu recenseatur ; peccatrix 
autem, quia immunda, recipiens ignominiam et carnis ex societate. 
2. Nam etsi caro peccatrix, secundum quam incedere prohibemur, 
cuius opera damnantur concupiscentis adversus spiritum, ob quam 
carnales notantur, non tamen suo nomine caro infamis. Neque enim 
de proprio sapit quid aut sentit ad suadendam vel imperandam 
peccatelam. Quidni? quae ministerium est, et ministerium non quale 
servus vel minor amicus, animalia nomina, sed quale calix vel quid 
aliud eiusmodi corpus, non anima. Nam et calix ministerium sitientis 
est; nisi tamen qui sitit calicem sibi accommodarit, nihil calix mini- 
strabit. 3. Adeo nulla proprietas hominis in choico, nec ita caro 
homo tamquam alia vis animae et alia persona, sed res est alterius 
plane substantiae et alterius condicionis, addicta tamen animae ut 


8. 1 Cor. 7,14. 12. Joh. 3, 5. 15. Rom. 5, 14. 21. 


1. filii] feli A B reatui] ea tui A Bmg aliquid excipit; Crimen A 
2. totum Jun] tota AB Gel 3. plubliea A corr. 6. apostolus] 
lus deest in A (p. f. i.) 8. praerogativa] procreativa A Bmg 
9. sanctitati Urs; cf. Lfst. Spr.T. 10 10. ac] hac A saluti Urs 
infidelium Kroym. 114 11. pignora B Gel patrocinarcntur Gel 
12. nascatur B Gel 13. introibit B Gelibit Ris 15. QUOMODO CARO 
PECCATRIX DICATUR AB Gel 16. quamdiu recenseatur] quamdiu 
etbnica (vel non Christiana) susp. Kroym 115 quamdiu in mundo Fr. Leo 
ap. Kroym. 115; approbat Gomperz 2 et 75 17. recipiens ignominiam et 
carnis ex societate Lindn] recipiens ignominiam ex carnis ex societate A 
recipiens ignominiam suam. ex carnis societate B Gel respuens ignominiam 
suam etin carnem et societatem Bmg recipiens ignominiam ex carnis societate 
Rig respuens ignominiam suam et in carnem ex societate Oehl Kroym. 115 
nec recipiens ignominiam ex carnis societate Rfd nec capiens ignominiam 
ex carnis. Ex societate enim, etsi Gomperz 7ó 20. notantur infamia 
B Gel (infamia uncinis inclusit B) 22. Quidni?] quid enim, Iun 
23. animalia nomina A; approbat Th. St. T. 2,35] animalia nomine B animalis 
nomine Gel animati et homines Oehl animati homines Lindn 25. est 
om. 4 tamen om. A 26. Adeo] ideo Afd susp. choicho A 
28. plane substantiae et alterius om. A piane] eonditionis. Plane B 
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suppellex, ut instrumentum in officia vitae. Caro igitur increpatur 
in scripturis, quia nihil anima sine carne in operatione libidinis gulae 
vinulentiae saevitiae idololatriae ceterisque carnalibus non sensibus, 
sed effectibus. 4. Denique sensus delictorum etiam sine effectibus / 
imputari solent animae. Qui viderit ad concupiscen- 
tiam, iam adulteravit in corde. Ceterum quid caro 
sine anima perinde in operatione probitatis iustitiae tolerantiae 
pudicitiae? Porro quale est, ut cui nec bona documenta propria 
subscribas, ei crimina adpingas? Sed ea per quam delinquitur con- 
venitur, ut illa à qua delinquitur oneretur, etiam in ministerii accu- 
sationem. Gravior invidia est in praesidem, cum officia pulsantur; 
plus caeditur qui iubet, quando nec qui obsequitur excusatur. 


41. 1. Malum igitur animae, praeter quod ex obventu spiritus 
nequam superstruitur, ex originis vitio antecedit, naturale quodam- 
modo. Nam, ut diximus, naturae corruptio alia natura est, habens 
suum deum et patrem, ipsum scilicet corruptionis auctorem, ut 
tamen insit et bonum animae, illud principale, illud divinum atque 
germanum et proprie naturale. 2. Quod enim a deo est, non tam 
extinguitur quam obumbratur. Potest enim obumbrari, quia non est 
deus, extingui non potest, quia a deo est. Itaque sicut lumen aliquo 
obstaculo impeditum manet, sed non comparet, si tanta densitas 
obstaculi fuerit, ita et bonum in anima a malo oppressum pro qualitate 
eius aut in totum vacat occulta salute aut qua datur radiat inventa 
libertate. 3. Sic pessimi et optimi quidam, et nihilominus unum 
omnes animae genus; sic et in pessimis aliquid boni et in optimis 
nonnihil pessimi. Solus enim deus sine peccato et solus homo sine 
peccato Christus, quia et deus Christus. Sic et divinitas animae in 
praesagia erumpit ex bono priore et conscientia dei in testimonium 
prodit: ,deus bonus’ et ,deus videt’ et ,deo commendo’. Propterea 
nulla anima sine crimine, quia nulla sine boni semine. / 4. Proinde 
cum ad fidem pervenit reformata per.secundam nativitatem ex aqua 
et superna virtute, detracto corruptionis pristinae aulaeo totam lucem 
suam conspicit. Excipitur etiam a spiritu sancto, sicut in pristina 
nativitate a spiritu profano. Sequitur animam nubentem spiritui caro, 


5. Mtth. 5, 28. 


1. supellex B Iun officina Pam increpaturis A corr. 2. gullae B 
8. vinolentiae B Gel idolatriae A 5. viderit mulierem Pam; contra 
quem lun et Kroym. 115 ¿gui viderit ad concupiscendum alii’ Semi 
7. interrogationis signum post anima ponit Iun 9.adpingas] appugnas A 
10. virgulam post oneretur delet Iun in om. A accusatione Jun 

11. presidem 4 13. DE MALO ET BONO ANIMAE A BGel 
16. deum] dominum Rfd 17. alterum illud] illum A corr. 18. propriae 4 
19. non est deus om. A 20. aliquod A 22. ita] via. ita 4 B obvia, 
ita Hartel ap. Rfd el Patr. Stud. 4,76 28. occulta salute 4 B Gel] occultata 
luce Rig occulta(ta) sua luce Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,76 28, presagia ex pres- 
sagia A priore] proprio Bmg; cf. adn. erit. ad p. 55,18 29. bonus' et] 
bonus est B Gel bonus Rig 32. virtute, et detracto Iun 33. a om. A: 

cf. Hoppe Beitr. 20, 34. profanos sequitur Jun 
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ut dotale mancipium, et iam non animae famula, sed spiritus. O 
beatum conubium, si non admiserit adulterium! 


42. 1. De morte iam superest, ut illic materia ponat, ubi ipsa 
anima consummat. Quamquam Epicurus vulgari satis opinione 
negarit mortem ad nos pertinere. Quod enim dissolvitur, 
inquit, sensu caret; quod sensu caret, nihil ad 
nos. Dissolvitur autem et caret sensu non ipsa mors, sed homo 
qui eam patitur. At ille ei dedit passionem, cuius est actio. Quodsi 
hominis est pati mortem dissolutricem corporis et peremptricem 
sensus, quam ineptum, ut tanta vis ad hominem non pertinere dicatur! 
2, Multo coactius Seneca post mortem, ait, omnia finiun- 
tur, etiam ipsa. Hoc si ita est, iam et mors ad semetipsam 
pertinebit, si et ipsa finitur; eo magis ad hominem, in quo inter omnia 
finiendo et ipsa finitur. Mors nihil ad nos, ergo et vita nihil ad nos. 
Si enim quo dissolvimur praeter nos, etiam quo compingimur extra 
nos. Si ademptio sensus nihil ad nos, nec adeptio sensus quicquam 
ad nos. 3. Sed mortem quoque interimat qui et animam; a nobis 
ut de postuma vita et de alia provincia animae, ita de morte tracta- 
bitur, ad quam vel ipsi pertinemus, si ad nos illa non pertinet. Denique 
nec speculum eius somnus aliena materia est. 


43. 1. De somno / prius disputemus, post, mortem qualiter anima 
decurrat. Non utique extranaturale est somnus, ut quibusdam philo- 
sophis placet, cum ex his eum deputant causis quae praeter naturam 
haberi videntur. 2. Stoici somnum resolutionem sensualis vigoris 
affirmant, Epicurei deminutionem spiritus animalis, Anaxagoras cum 
Xenophane defetiscentiam, Empedocles et Parmenides refrigerationem, 
Strato segregationem consati spiritus, Democritus indigentiam spiritus, 
Aristoteles marcorem circumcordialis caloris. Ego me nunquam ita 
dormisse praesumo, ut ex his aliquid agnoscam. Neque enim credendum 


5. Epic. sent. II, p. 71 Usen. 11. cf. comm. 


J. ut] et A etiam non om. 4 famulae A 3. DE MORTE 4 B Gel 
materiam Oehl ponatur Rfd; cf. Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,76; Lfst. Spr. Tert. 22 
4. consummatur Rfd; cf. Lfst. Spr. Tert. 22 quanquam A 6. quod] 
et quod B Gel 8. Quodsi] quid si 4 9. corporis et peremptricem bis 
exhibent 4 B 12. seipsam lun 18. pertinebit, si, et ipsa finitur: Jun 
distinguit — sic et A inter] interim Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,76 omnibus 4 
14. post prius nos interrogalionis signum. ponit Iun 15. prius quo] 
quod 4 B dissolvitur Jun hoc modo distinguens: si enim quo dissolvitur, 
praeter nos; etiam quo compingimur, extra nos alterum quo] quod. A corr. 
17. Sed] siet Lun quia B Gel a]in Gel 18. de postuma vita et 
Rig] depositum a vita et A B depositum habitat et ut Gel ita] ista 
Vir Doctus ad oram exemplaris mei’ Oehl 19. non pertinet om. 4 
denique ncc om. 4 21. DE SOMNO, Prius 4 B DE SOMNO PERTI- 
NENTE AD TRACTATUM MORTIS. De somno prius Gel disputem A 


23. preter A 24. sensualis vigoris] animalis vaporis Siebeck Gesch. d. 
Psychol. 2,276,; sed cf. L. Stein, D. Psychol. d. Stoa 1,141, ann. 271 
25. Epicurei 4 diminutionem B Gel cum cum A 27. Strato 
segregationem om. A con sati A indigentiam spiritus om. A 


28. numquam 4 
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est defetiscentiam esse somnum, contrarium potius defetiscentiae, 
quam scilicet tollit, siquidem homo somno magis reficitur quam 
fatigatur. Porro nec semper ex fatigatione concipitur somnus, et 
tamen cum ex illa est, illa jam non est. 3. Sed nec refrigescentiam 
admittam aut marcorem aliquem caloris, cum adeo corpora somno 
concalescant et dispensatio ciborum per somnum non facile procederet 
calore properabili et rigore tardabili, si somno refrigeraremur. Plus 
est, quod etiam sudor digestionis aestuantis est index. Denique 
concoquere dicimur, quod caloris, non frigoris operatio est. 4. Perinde 
deminutionem animalis spiritus aut indigentiam spiritus aut segrega- 
tionem consati spiritus immortalitas animae non sinit credi. Perit 
anima, si minoratur. 5. Superest, si forte, cum Stoicis resolutionem 
sensualis vigoris somnum determinemus, quia corporis solius quietem 
procuret, non et animae. Ánimam enim ut semper mobilem et semper 
exercitam nunquam succidere quieti, alienae scilicet a statu immor- 
talitatis; nibil enim immortale finem operis sui admittit, somnus 
autem finis est operis. Denique corpori, cui mortalitas competit, ei 
soli quies finem operis adulatur. / 6. Qui ergo de somni naturalitate 
dubitabit, habet quidem dialecticos in dubium deducentes totam 
naturalium et extranaturalium discretionem, ut et quae putaverit 
citra naturam esse naturae vindicari sciat posse, à qua ita esse sortita 
sunt, ut citra eam haberi videantur, et utique aut natura omnia aut 
nulla natura; apud nos autem id poterit audiri quod dei contemplatio 
suggerit, auctoris omnium de quibus quaeritur. 7. Credimus enim, 
si quid est natura, rationale aliquod opus dei esse. Porro somnum 
ratio praeit, tam aptum, tam utilem, tam necessarium, ut absque 
ilo nulla anima sufficiat, recreatorem corporum, redintegratorem 
virium, probatorem valetudinum, pacatorem operum, medicum 
laborum, cui legitime fruendo dies cedit, nox legem facit, auferens 
rerum etiam colorem. Quodsi vitale salutare auxiliare somnus, nihil 
eiusmodi non rationale, nihil non naturale, quod rationale. 8. Sic 
et medici omne contrarium vitali salutari auxiliari extra naturales 
cardines relegant. Nam et aemulas somno valetudines, phreneticam 
atque cardiacam, praeter naturam iudicando naturalem somnum 


2. siquidem] si quid .4 4. nec] non Rig, refrigerescentiam A 5. colo- 
tis A 6. et Gel] ut A B 7. properabilis Gomperz 75 et ripore 
tardabili om. A tardabilis Gomperz 75 8. quod om. A 
9. concoquere dicimur] con quoque recedimur A (con sup. vers.) 

proinde B Gel 10. diminutionem A 1l. con sati A 
immortalis anima B Gel 12. superest] supest est A ut cum fd susp 

15. numquam A  succidere Lat. ; approbat Hoppe Gnom. 11 (1935), "225] 
succedere A B Gel 18. adulatur B Gel; vindicavi Mnemos. III 3 (1936), 
170] adlatur A adlatura Mercerus 20. et extranaturalium om. A 
alterum et om. A 22. sunt] est A B 28. probatorem] prolatorem vel 
prorogatorem Lai; quod damnat Iun pacatorem] peractorem Hartel ap. 
Rfd; qui Patr. Stud. 4,77 hanc coniecturam repudiat 31. nihil non naturale, 
quod rationale scripsi] om. A Gel [nihilnon naturale rationale quod rationale] B 
‚al. desunt! Bmg nihil non naturale Pam nihil non naturale, quia naturale, 
quod rationale Kroym. 115; inter lectionem libri B et nihil rationale non 
naturale, quod rationale dubitat Th. St. T. 1,77/8 32. naturales A H] 
naturae Bmg Gel 34. atque cardiacam om. A indicando B 
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praeiudicaverunt; etiam in lethargo non naturalem notantes testimonio 
naturali respondent, cum in suo temperamento est. Omnis enim 
natura aut defraudatione aut enormitate rescinditur, proprietate 
mensurae conservatur. lta naturale erit statu, quod non naturale 
effici potest decessu vel excessu. 9. Quid, si et esum et potum de 
naturae sortibus eximas? Nam et in his plurima somni praeparatura 
est. Certe his a primordio naturae suae homo inbutus est. Si apud 
deum discas, ille fons generis, Adam, ante ebibit soporem quam sitiit 
quietem, ante dormiit quam laboravit, immo quam et edit, / immo 
quam et profatus est, ut videant naturalem indicem somnum omnibus 
naturalibus principaliorem. 10. Inde deducimur etiam imaginem 
mortis iam tunc eum recensere. Si enim Adam de Christo figuram 
dabat, somnus Adae mors erat Christi dormituri in mortem, ut de 
iniuria perinde lateris eius vera mater viventium figuraretur ecclesia. 
Ideo et somnus tam salutaris, tam rationalis etiam in publicae et 
communis iam mortis effingitur exemplar. 11. Voluit enim deus, 
et alias nihil sine exemplaribus in sua dispositione molitus, paradigmate 
Platonico plenius humani vel maxime initii ac finis lineas cotidie 
agere nobiscum, manum porrigens fidei facilius adiuvandae per 
imagines et parabolas sicut sermonum, ita et rerum. Proponit igitur 
tibi corpus amica vi soporis elisum, blanda quietis necessitate prostra- 
tum, immobile situ, quale ante vitam iacuit et quale post vitam 
lacebit, ut testationem plasticae et sepulturae, expectans animam 
quasi nondum conlatam et quasi iam ereptam. 12. Sed et illa sic 
patitur, ut alibi agere videatur, dissimulatione praesentiae futuram 
absentiam ediscens (de Hermotimo sciemus), et tameninterim somniat: 
unde tune somnia? Nec quiescit nec ignavescit omnino nec naturam 
immortalitatis servam soporis addicit. Probat se mobilem semper; 


8. Gen. 2, 21 seqq. 12. 1 Cor. 15, 45 14. loh. 19, 34. 


1. testimonio naturali respondent] somnum naturalem spondent Efd susp. 
somnum, naturalem respondent Kroym. 115; lectionem traditam vindicant 
Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,77; Th. St. T. 2, 34/6 2. cum in] cum sine Hartel ap. 
Rfd; idem vel cum in iis sine Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,77; quem refutat Th. St. T. 
2, 84/6 5. prius et om. Gel 6. et in his] et his vel etiam his Hartel 
Patr. Stud. 4,78; refutat Th. St. T. 2,37 somni] homini Hartel ap. Rfd 
susp. paratura Pam; contra disputat Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,78 
7. imbutus B Gel 9. dormit B 10. videamus Rfd susp. videas Hartel 
Patr. Stud. 4,78 susp. indicem somnum] indigentiam somni Rfd susp. 
indici somnum Hartel ap. Rfd qui Patr. Stud. 4,78 inter hanc coniecturam 
(pro indici etiam indicere (sc. deum) proponens) et lectionem treditam dubitat; 
sed cf. Th. St. T. 2,87 12. censere Rfd susp. figuram dabat] 
figurabat Bmg Gel 18. mortem] vitam Seybold Zeitschr. neutest. Wiss. 
12,351 14. iniuria perinde lateris] vulnere percussi lateris vel ianua (sive 
ostio) aperti lateris Seybold l. c. 15. salutares A corr. 18. quotidie A 
21. prostratrum A 28. sculpturae 4 spectans A; cf. Hoppe 
Beitr. 107, 24. et] aut Hartel ap. Rfd erectam B (ereptam Bmg) 
26. absentiae. Edisce A de Hermotimo sciemus om. Gel 27. unde tunc 
somnia? om. Gel tunc] sunt B 28. servam soporis Gel] serii soporis 
A B servam sopori (vel soporis) Iun feriis soporis Oehl servitio soporis 
Hartel ap. Rfd servituti (vel servam) soporis Th. St. T. 3,22 
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terra mari peregrinatur negotiatur agitatur laborat ludit dolet gaudet, 
licita atque inlcita persequitur, ostendit quod sine corpore etiam 
plurimum possit, quod et suis instructa sit membris, sed nihilominus 
necessitatem habeat rursus corporis agitandi. Ita cum evigilaverit 
corpus, redditum officiis eius resurrectionem mortuorum / tibi affirmat. 
Haec erit somni et ratio naturalis et natura rationalis. Etiam per 
imaginem mortis fidem initiaris, spem meditaris, discis mori et vivere, 
discis vigilare, dum dormis. 


44. 1. Ceterum de Hermotimo. Anima, ut aiunt, in somno carebat, 
quasi per occasionem vacaturi hominis proficiscente de corpore. 
Uxor hoc prodidit. Inimici dormientem nacti pro defuncto crema- 
verunt. Regressa anima tardius, credo, homicidium sibi imputavit. 
Cives Clazomenii Hermotimum templo consolantur. Mulier non adit 
ob notam uxoris. 2. Quorsum istud? Ne, quia facile est vulgo 
existimare secessionem animae esse somnum, hoc quoque Hermotimi 
argumento credulitas subornetur. Genus fuerat gravioris aliquanto 
soporis, ut de incubone praesumptio est vel de ea valetudinis labe 
quam Soranus opponit excludens incubonem, aut tale quid vitii 
quod etiam Epimeniden in fabulam impegit quinquaginta paene 
annos somniculosum. Sed et Neronem Suetonius et Thrasymeden 
Theopompus negant unquam somniasse, nisi vix Neronem in ultimo 
exitu post pavores suos. 3. Quid, si et Hermotimus ita fuit, ut otium 
animae nihil operantis in somnis divortium crederetur? Omnia magis 
coniectes quam istam licentiam animae sine morte fugitivae, et 
quidem ex forma continuam. Si enim tale quid semel accidere dicatur, 
ut deliquium solis aut lunae, ita et animae, sane persuaderer divinitus 
factum; congruere enim hominem seu moneri seu terreri à deo, velut 
fulgure rapido, momentaneae mortis ictu — si non magis / in proximo 
esset somnium credi, quod vigilanti potius accidere deberet, si non 
somnium magis credi oporteret. 


1. peregrinantur 4 corr. negotiatur agitatur om. A aginatur Jun (coll. 
adv. Hermog. 41 — 170,21 Kr.) 6. At haec A rationalis]-lis viz legibile 
est in A 9. DE HERMOTIMO A B DE HERMOTIMI ANIMA Gel 
10. vagaturi Gel hominis Gel; defendit Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,79] nominis A B 
luminis Gel. sec. Oehl. (unde?) somnis Hartel ap. Rfd vacaturi muneris vel 
vacaturae nomine Gomperz 76 12. virgulam ante tardius ponunt Pam 
Iun 13. clazomeni A Hermotimum Bmg] Hermippum AB 
templum A consolatur A corr. m. Tec. 14. quursum A Ne 
quia .4] ut ne quia B ut quia non Gel utne quia Rfd; cf. Hoppe Beitr. 132 
15. successionem Semi somnum Pam] somnium AB Gel 16. post 
subornetur interrogationis signum ponit Rfd 17. de ea om. A labe 
om. A 19. Epimenidem B Gel quinquaginta] sexaginta Iun susp. 
„sed auctoritatem MSS desidero" 20. scutonius A Thrasymeden 
scripsi] tharis medem A Thasimedem B Thrasimedem Gel Thrasymedem 
Oehl 21. negantum/quam A 23. animae... divortium om. A 
crederetur?] erederet, ut Lot 25. continuae Lat; quem refutat Iun 
continua Rfd susp.; lectionem traditam vindicat Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,79 
26. solis A soli Iun persuadere A 27. congrueret Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,79 
terreri a deo, velut Lat] terreri; adeo vult ut A terreri, adeo velut B Gel 
28. fulgore Lat virgulam post fulgure, non post rapido ponit Iun 
29. si... oporteret om. Rig si non] nisi non Hartel ap. Rfd et Patr. Stud. 
4,79; lectionem traditam vindicat Th. St. T. 1,79 
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49. 1. Tenemur hie de somniis quoque Christianam sententiam 
expromere, ut de accidentibus somni et non modicis iactationibus 
animae, quam ediximus negotiosam et exercitam semper ex perpe- 
tuitate motationis, quod divinitatis et immortalitatis est ratio. Igitur 
eum quies eorporibus evenit, quorum solacium proprium est, vacans 
illa a solacio alieno non quiescit et, si caret opera membrorum corpo- 
ralium, suis utitur. 2. Concipe gladiatorem sine armis vel aurigam 
sine curriculis, gesticulantes omnem habitum artis suae atque conatum: 
pugnatur, certatur, sed vacua iactatio est. Nihilominus tamen fieri 
videntur quae fieri tamen non videntur; actu enim fiunt, effectu 
vero non fiunt. 3. Hane vim ecstasin dicimus, excessum sensus et 
amentiae instar. Sic et in primordio somnus cum ecstasi dedicatus: 
et misit deus ecstasin in Adam et dormiit. 
Somnus enim corpori provenit in quietem, ecstasis animae accessit 
adversus quietem, et inde iam forma somnum ecstasi miscens et 
natura de forma. 4. Denique et oblectamur et contristamur et con- 
terremur in somniis, quam affecte et anxie, passibiliter, cum in nullo 
permoveremur, a vacuis scilicet imaginibus, si compotes somniaremus. 
Denique et bona facta gratuita sunt in somnis et delicta secura; 
non magis enim ob stupri visionem damnabimur quam ob martyrii 
coronabimur. 5. Et quomodo, inquis, memor est somniorum anima, 
scilicet quam compotem esse non licet? Hoc erit proprietas amentise 
buius, quia non fit ex corruptela bonae / valetudinis, sed ex ratione 
naturae; nec enim exterminat, sed avocat mentem. Aliud est concutere, 
aliud movere, aliud evertere, aliud agitare. 6. Igitur quod memoria 
suppetit, sanitas mentis est; quod sanitas mentis salva memoria 
stupet, amentiae genus est. Ideoque non dicimur furere, sed somniare; 
ideo et prudentes, si quando, sumus. Sapere enim nostrum licet 
obumbretur, non tamen extinguitur, nisi quod et ipsum potest videri 
vacare tunc, ecstasin autem hoc quoque operari de suo proprio, ut 
sic nobis sapientiae imagines inferat, quemadmodum et erroris. 


46. 1. Ecce rursus urgemur etiam de ipsorum somniorum retractatu 
quibus anima iactatur exprimere. Et quando perveniemus ad mortem? 


18. Gen. 2,21 


1. DE SOMNIIS AB DE SOMNIIS QUOMODO EA PATIATUR 
ANIMA ET UNDE EVENIANT Gel 2. somni et non Rig] 
somnii et non AB „al. sed’ Bmg somni, sed non Gel somnis et 
Rfd susp. 8. ex] et B 5. proprium om. A 7. conspice 
Pam. 1597 &. artis suae atque conatum om. A 9. iactio A 
10. tamen del. lun affectu Gel 11. extasin AB Gel 
‚legendum ubique ecstasin more Graeco; aut (si quis malit) extasin’ Jun 
13. obdormivit B Gel 17. et passibiliter B Gel 18. conpotes .4 
(sed 22 compotem) 19. priuset]ei BE 20.obtupri 4 X 22.ametiae A 
26. memoria stupet] memoria indicatur, si memoria stupet Jrfd susp., 
in tert. lacunam signans; quem refutat Hartel Pair. Stud. 4,80 
27.ideoque 4]ideo B Gel dicimus .4 corr. 80. ecstasi Hartel ap. Rfd; 
qui Patr. Stud. 4,81 lectionem traditam vindicat 32. etiam] et iam B 
sententiam Rfd; quem refutat Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,81 Tetractatu] veritate 
aut eventu Rfd susp.; sed cf. Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,81 33. expromere Oehl 
susp. (coll. lin. 2) 
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Et hie dixerim: cum deus dederit; nullae longae morae eius quod 
eveniet, 2. Vana in totum somnia Epicurus iudicavit liberans a 
negoliis divinitatem et dissolvens ordinem rerum et in passivitate 
omnia spargens, ut eventui exposita et fortuita. Porro si ita est, 
ergo erit aliquis et veritatis eventus, quia non capit solam eam eventui 
omnibus debito eximi. Homerus duas portas divisit somniis, corneam 
veritatis, fallaciae eburneam ; respicere est enim, inquiunt, per cornu, 
ebur autem caecum est. 3. Aristoteles maiorem partem mendacio 
reputans agnoscit et verum. Telmessenses nulla somnia evacuant, 
imbecilitatem coniectationis incusant. Quis autem tam extraneus 
humanitatis, ut non aliquam aliquando visionem fidelem senserit? 
Pauca de insignioribus perstringens Epicuro pudorem imperabo. 
4. Astyages Medorum regnator quod filiae Mandanae adhuc virginis 
vesicam in diluvionem Asiae fluxisse somnio viderit, Herodotus 
refert; item anno post nuptias eius / ex isdem locis vitem exortam 
toti Asiae incubasse. Hoc etiam Charon Lampsacenus Herodoto prior 
tradit. Qui filium eius tanto operi interpretati sunt, non fefellerunt, 
siquidem Asiam Cyrus et mersit et pressit. 5. Philippus Macedo 
nondum pater Olympiadis uxoris naturam obsignasse viderat anulo: 
leo erat signum; crediderat praeclusam genituram, opinor, quia leo 
semel pater est. Aristodemus vel Aristophon coniectans immo nihil 
vacuum obsignari, filium, et quidem maximi impetus, portendi. 
Alexandrum qui sciunt, leonem anuli recognoscunt. Ephorus scribit. 
6. Sed et Dionysii Siciliae tyrannidem Himeraea quaedam somniavit. 
Heraclides prodidit. Et Seleuco regnum Asiae Laodice mater nondum 
eum enixa praevidit. Euphorion promulgavit. Mithridaten quoque 
ex somnio Ponti potitum a Strabone cognosco, et Baraliren Illyricum 
a Molossis usque Macedoniam ex somnio dominatum de Callisthene 
disco. 7. Noverunt et Romani veritatis huiusmodi somnia. Refor- 
matorem imperii, puerulum adhuc et privatum loci, et Julium Octa- 
vium tantum et sibi ignotum Marcus Tullius iam et Augustum et 
4. ut] et .4 7. ebumam 4 perspicere Rfd; lectionem traditam 
vindicat Hoppe Beitr. 104 8. autem om. A maiorem Rfd 
susp.; Bif Mus. 41 (1934), 312] maiore A B Gel maiori Oehl 
partem Rfa susp.; Bif L c.] om. A sententiam B Gel mendatio A 
mendaciorum fd susp. 9. reputans BIf l. c.] recitans A Gel ei recitans 
B citans Rfd susp. veram Rig vera Rfd susp. Telmissenses Iun 
mavult 15. hisdem B Gel eiusdem Iun iisdem Rig, 17. tanti operis Bmg 
lacunam post tanto operi signat Rfd putans fore parem vel simile quid 
intercidisse interpretati 4 . 18. pressit 4 19. obsignatam esse Rfd 
obsignasse se (vel obsignasse) Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,82; lectionem traditam 
vindicat Lfst. Spr. T. 52 viderat] visus erat Scal 20. genituram. 
Opinor... est, Aristodemus Jun distinguit 21. mater La Cerda susp. 
post est lacunam signat Rfd putans adversatus est vel tale quid intercidisse 
coniectant vel «de maiore cautione interpretantur, sed Aristander» 
coniectans Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,82 coniectant Blf. Mus. 41 (1934), 312 
24. dionisius A siciliae ea siliciae A hemere. aquaedam A Hemerea 
B, Himeram legit Valerius’ Bmg Himerea Gel 25. Seleucho B 
26. praenixa A provulgavit B Gel mitridaten A Mithridatem B Gel 
Mithradatem Iun quoquo A 27. baralirem A Balaridem B Gel 
illyricum mallosis A 28. Callisthene disco. Noverunt] gallis tenendis 
cognoverunt A 29. huiusmodis omnia A corr. 80. alterum et om. A 
Octavianum Rfd susp. 81. Marcus Tullius et Catulus La Cerda susp. 
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civilium turbinum sepultorem de somnio norat. In Vitelliis commen- 
tariis conditum est. 8. Nec haec sola species erit summarum prae- 
dicatrix potestatum, sed et periculorum et exitiorum: ut cum Caesar 
in praelio perduellium Bruti et Cassii Philippis aeger alias, maius 
tamen discrimen ab hostibus relaturum de Artorii visione destituto 
tabernaculo evadit; ut cum Polycrati Samio filia crucem prospicit 
de solis unguine et lavacro Jovis. 9. Revelantur et honores / et ingenia 


f. 156 per quietem, praestantur et medellae, produntur et furta, conferuntur 


10 


20 


25 


et thesauri. Ciceronis denique dignitatem parvuli etiamnunc gerula 
iam sua inspexerat. Cycnus de sinu Socratis demulcens homines 
discipulus Plato est. Leonymus pyctes ab Achille curatur in somniis. 
Coronam auream cum ex arce Athenae perdidissent, Sophocles tragicus 
somniando redinvenit. Neoptolemus tragoedus apud Rhoeteum 'Troiae 
sepulerum Aiacis monitus in somnis ab ipso ruina liberat, et cum 
lapidum senia deponit, dives inde auro redit. 10. Quanti autem 
commentatores et affirmatores in hanc rem? Artemon Antiphon 
Strato Philochorus Epicharmus Serapion Cratippus Dionysius Rhodius 
Hermippus, tota saeculi litteratura. Solum, si forte, ridebo qui se 
existimavit persuasurum, quod prior omnibus Saturnus somniarit, 
nisi si et prior omnibus vixit. Aristoteles, ignosce ridenti. 11. Ceterum 
Epicharmus etiam summum apicem inter divinationes somniis extulit 
cum Philochoro Atheniensi. Nam et oraculis hoc genus stipatus est 
orbis, ut Amphiarai apud Oropum, Amphilochi apud Mallum, Sar- 
pedonis in Troade, Trophonii in Boeotia, Mopsi in Cilicia, Hermionae 
in Macedonia, Pasiphaae in Laconica. Cetera cum suis et originibus 
et ritibus et relatoribus, cum omni deinceps historia somniorum, 
Hermippus Berytensis quinione voluminum satiatissime exhibebit. 
Sed et Stoici deum malunt providentissimum humanae institutioni 
inter cetera praesidia divinatricum artium et disciplinarum somnia 


J. norant Gel La Cerda Vitelliis A B Gel; vindicavi Mnemos. III 3 
(1936), 170/1] Vitellii Urs vitae illius Ger. Vossius 4. praelium A B Gel 
cassi A philippus A B alias, maius tamen discrimen ab hostibus 
relaturum de Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,82/3] alias maius tamen alias crimen ab 
hostibus relaturum se A B alias maiestatem, alias crimen (discrimen Pam) 
ab hostibus relaturus Gel Pam maius tamen alias discrimen Rig alias, 
maius tamen ratus discrimen ab hostibus relaturum se Oehl alias maius 
ominatus discrimen ab hostibus relaturum se Lindn alias, maius tamen 
discrimen ab hostibus relaturus, de Hartel ap. Rfd 5. artori AB 
7. solis unguine] soli sanguine A 8. medelae B Gel 10. suam Gel 
11. Cleonymus Gel somnis Rig 12. prodidissent B tragigus A >`. 
18. Rhoeteum Jun] ritreum A Exithreum B Gel Rheteum Pam Rhoiteum 
Oehl Roeteum Rfd Troiae et Rfa 14. sepulchrum 4 B Gel ipsa B Gel 
liberatur B Gel 15. disponit Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,83 16. et affirmatores 
om. A arthemon A 17. diony * sius ez dioni * sius 4 et Dionysius 
B Gel  rhodius A 20. vixit. Aristoteles, ignosce ridenti A B Gel; approbat 
Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,83] vixit Aristoteles, ignosce ridenti Sem! vixit Aristoteles. 
Ignosce ridenti Yun 21. somnia susp. A. O. F. Lorenz, Leb. u. Schr. des... 
Epicharmos (Berol. 1864), 299 28. apud Oropum, Amphilochi] apudor 
optumam, philoci 4 apud Horopum, Amphiloci E Gel 24. Trophoni A ' 
boetia A calicia A Sicilia Rig,/, Hermione Pam Hermoniae Rig, 
25. phasiphe A Pasipheae B Gel 26. relationibus Semi 
27. Berithensis 8 Beritensis Gel Beriensis Urs 29. somnia] omnia Leopold 
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quoque magis indidisse, peculiare solacium naturalis oraculi. 12. Haec 
quantum ad fidem somniorum / a nobis quoque consignandam et f. 156" 
aliter interpretandam. Nam de oraculis etiam ceteris, apud quae 
nemo dormitat, quid aliud pronuntiabimus quam daemonicam esse 
rationem eorum spirituum qui iam tunc in ipsis hominibus habitaverint 5 
vel memorias eorum affectaverint ad omnem malitiae suae scenam, 
in ista aeque specie divinitatem mentientes eademque industria 
etiam per beneficia fallentes medicinarum et admonitionum, prae- 
nuntiationum, quo magis laedant iuvando, dum per ea quae iuvant 
ab inquisitione verae divinitatis abducunt ex insinuatione falsae? 10 
13. Et utique non clausa vis est nec sacrariorum circumscribitur 
terminis; vaga et pervolatica et interim libera est. Quo nemo dubi- 
taverit domus quoque daemoniis patere nec tantum in adytis, sed 
in cubiculis homines imaginibus circumveniri. 


47. 1. Definimus enim a daemoniis plurimum incuti somnia, etsiin- 15 
terdum vera et gratiosa, sed, de qua industria diximus, affectantia atque 
captantia, quanto magis vana et frustratoria et turbida et ludibriosa 
et immunda. Nee mirum, si eorum sunt imagines quorum et res. 

2. A deo autem, pollicito scilicet et gratiam spiritus sancti in omnem 
carnem et sicut prophetaturos, ita et somniaturos servos suos et 20 
ancillas suas, ea deputabuntur quae ipsi gratiae comparabuntur, si 
qua honesta sancta prophetica revelatoria aedificatoria vocatoria, 
quorum liberalitas soleat et in profanos destillare, imbres etiam et 
soles suos peraequante deo iustis et iniustis, siquidem et Nabuchodo- 
nosor divinitus somniat et maior paene vis hominum ex visionibus 25 
deum discunt. Sicut ergo dignatio dei et in ethnicos, ita et temptatio 
mali et in sanctos, a quibus nec interdiu absistit, ut vel dormientibus 
obrepat qua potest, si vigilantibus non potest. / 3. Tertia species f. 157 
erunt somnia quae sibimet ipsa anima videtur inducere ex intentione 
circumstantiarum. Porro quam non est ex arbitrio somniare (nam so 
et Epicharmus ita sentit), quomodo ipsa erit sibi causa alicuius 
visionis? Num ergo haec species naturali formae relinquenda est 


19. loel 2, 28/9. 23. Mtth. 5, 45. 24. Dan. 2, 1 seq. 


1. magis A Bmg; approbant Kroym. 116 (qui hanc vocem dat. plur. subst. 
g. e. magus putat) et Th. St. T. 2,38] nobis B Gel 2. et taliter Rig etsi 
aliter Kroym. 116 3. interpretandum 44 B Lindn qui hoc modo 
distinguit: . Et aliter interpretandum. 4. pronunciabimus 4 
daemoniacam Rigz—3 6. vel ad B Gel scaenam A 7. spetie A 
8. beneficia] ,veneficia Renatus’ La Cerda admonitionum, A] 
admonitionum et B Gel prenunciatione A 9. quo] quae Gel 
jedanti/uvando A 10. insinuationem A 14. cireumveniri v. d. Vliet 92; 
approbat Blf Mus. 41 (1934), 312] circumvenire A B Gel 16. de del. Iun 
dc... diximus notis parentheseos includit Kroym. 116 17. post captantia 


punctum ponit Kroym. 116 tertium et del. Rig 18. posí immunda 
interrogationis signum ponit Kroym. 116 19. A del. Rfd; quem refutant 
Kroym. 116 Lfst. Spr. T. 93 et inductum in A 22. vocatoria om. A 


26. etin om. A 27. et om. B Gel; cf. v. d. Vliet 91, Th. St. T. 2,82. 
nec interdiu nec noctu v. d. Vliet 91/2 qui in hac sententia lacunam signat 
absistit A 30. quam] qua Urs quoniam Lat quum Semi quia Rfd; 
lectionem traditam vindicat Kroym. 116 31. picharmus A 32. forma A 
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servans animae etiam in ecstasi res suas perpeti? 4. Ea autem, quae 
neque a deo neque a daemonio neque ab anima videbuntur accidere, 
et praeter opinionem et praeter interpretationem et praeter enar- 
rationem facultatis, ipsi proprie ecstasi et rationi eius separabuntur. 


48. 1. Certiora et colatiora somniari affirmant sub extimis noctibus, 
quasi iam emergente animarum vigore prodacto sopore. Ex tem- 
poribus autem anni verno magis quieta, quod aestas dissolvat animas 
et hiems quodammodo obduret et autumnus, temptator alias valetu- 
dinum, succis pomorum vinosissimis diluat. 2. Item ex ipsius quietis 
situ, si neque resupina neque dextero latere decumbat neque conresu- 
pinatis internis, quasi refusis loculis, statio sensuum fluitet aut con- 
pressa iecoris sagina T sit mentis. Sed haec ingeniose aestimari potius 
quam constanter probari putem, etsi Plato est qui ea aestimavit; 
et fortassean casu procedant. Alioquin ex arbitrio erunt somnia, si 
dirigi poterunt. 3. Nam quod et de cibis distinguendis vel derogandis 
nune praesumptio nune superstitio disciplinam somniis praescribit, 
examinandum est: superstitio, ut cum apud oracula incubaturis 
ieiunium indicitur, ut castimoniam inducat, praesumptio, ut cum 
Pythagorici ob hanc quoque speciem fabam respuunt onerosum et 
inflatui pabulum. Atquin trina illa cum Daniele fraternitas / legumine 
solo contenti, ne regüs ferculis contaminarentur, praeter sapientiam 
reliquam somniorum praecipue gratiam a deo redemerunt et impe- 
trandorum et disserendorum. 4. leiunus autem nescio an ego solus 
plurimum ita somniem, ut me somniasse non sentiam. Nihil ergo 
Sobrietas, inquis, ad hane partem ? Immo tanto magis ad hanc, quantum 
et ad omnem; si et ad superstitionem, multo amplius ad religionem. 
Sic enim et daemonia expostulant eam a suis somniatoribus ad 
lenocinium scilicet divinitatis, quia familiarem dei norunt, quia et 
Daniel rursus trium hebdomadum statione aruit victu, sed ut deum 
inliceret humiliationis officiis, non ut animae somniaturae sensum et 


20. Dan. 2, 16 seqq. 29. Dan. 10, 1 seqq. 


l. servanti Kroym. 116 ea] et .4 corr. 2. alnima A corr. 
occidere Gel 8. interpretationem 4 narrationem A 4. facultati 
ipsi propriae Kroym. 116 proprie A 5. collatiora A corr.; B 

6. producto Semi 7. autem om. 4 quieta, quod Urs] qui & 
aquod A quieta est quod B Gel aestas Jun] om. A B Gel dissolvat 
aestas Iun animas del. Iun 8. hiemps A Efd hyems B Gel 9. sucus 
A succus B sucis Oehl po f morum .4 vinosissimus B viriosissimis 
Iun susp. 10. alterum neque] neque/neque A 11. repulsis A Bmg 
locals AB fluit et AB compressu Gel 12. sagina A Bmg] 
angina B Gel 14. fortasse an A B Gel 15. derogandis] decorandis .4 


decurandis Rig 17. examinanda est superstitio B Gel incubaristuris 
A corr. 18. ut] om. A vel Rfd castimoniam] om. A castimonia Rfd 
inducat] om. A inducit B inducitur Rfd 19. etinflatui] et inflatum 


Gel ex inflatu Efd susp. 21. regis B Gel 22. a sup. vers. A 
imperandorum 4 23. ieiunus A; susp. Iun A non inspecto] ieiuniis B Gel 
25. interrogationis signum post partem primus posuit Lun 29. danihel A 

aruit] caruit Mercerus Rfd; damnant Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,83/4; 
Lfst. Spr. T. 77 
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sapientiam strueret, quasi non in ecstasi acturae. Ita non ad ecstasin 
summovendam sobrietas proficiet, sed ad ipsam ecstasin commen- 
dandam, ut in deo fiat. 


49. 1. Infantes qui non putant somniare, cum omnia animae pro 
modo aetatis expungantur in vita, animadvertant succussus et nutus 
et renidentias eorum per quietem, ut ex re comprehendant motus 
animae somniantis facile per carnis teneritatem erumpere in super- 
ficiem. 2. Sed et quod Libyca gens Atlantes caeco somno transigere 
dicuntur, animae utique natura taxantur. Porro aut Herodoto fama 
mentita est nonnunquam in barbaros calumniosa aut magna vis 
eiusmodi daemonum in illo climate dominatur. Si enim et Aristoteles 
heroem quendam Sardiniae notat incubatores fani sui visionibus 
privantem, erit et hoc in daemonum libidinibus, tam auferre somnia 
quam inferre, ut Neronis quoque seri somniatoris et Thrasymedis 
insigne inde processerit. / 3. Sed et a deo deducimus somnia. Quid 
ergo nec a deo Atlantes somniarent, vel quia nulla iam gens dei 
extranea est, in omnem terram et in terminos orbis evangelio corus- 
cante? Num ergo aut fama mentita est Aristoteli aut daemonum 
adhuc ratio est, dum ne animae aliqua natura credatur immunis 
somniórum ? 


* 

50. 1. Satis de speculo mortis, id est de somno, cum etiam de 
negotiis somni, id est de somniis; nunc ad originem huius excessus, 
id est ad ordinem mortis, quia nec ipsam sine quaestionibus, licet 
finem omnium quaestionum. 2. Publica totius generis humani sen- 
tentia mortem naturae debitum pronuntiamus. Hoc stipulata est 
dei vox, hoc spopondit omne quod nascitur, ut iam hinc non Epicuri 


37. Rom. 10, 18. 


l. in] om. A aliter vel alias in Rfd susp. sine Hartel ap. Rfd, 
Pair. Stud. 4,84 lectionem traditam vindicans 2. commodandam 
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12.heroén B 13.auferes omnia A 14. Thrasymedis Jun] tharsi medis A 
Thrasimedis B Gel 15.Sed...18. Num secludit Kroym. 118 somnia] 
omnia AB (al. somnia? Bmg) quid ergo?... somniarent? lun 
16. Athlantes B 18. Num] nunc Kellner 362, unum Hartel ap. Rfd et 
Patr. Stud. 4,86; lectionem traditam defendit Hoppe Gnom. 11 (1935), 253 
Aristoteli] delet Hartel Patr. Stud. 4,86 Herodoto Kroym. 118; inter 
utriusque coniecturam dubitat Th. St. T. 2,41 19. adhuc] ad hoc Rfd Kroym 118 
animae om. B Gel 20. interrogationis signum delent Iun Hartel Patr. 
Stud. 4,85/6 Kroym. 118 21. DE MORTIS VI (VI om. A) ET DE 
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Iun Urs 23. ad om. Gel ordinem mortis] originem mortis B (,al. 
ordinem’ Bmg) mortem Kroym. 118 ipsa Rfd; quod damnat Kroym. 118 
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stupor suffundatur negantis debitum istud ad nos pertinere, sed 
haeretici magi Menandri Samaritani furor conspuatur dicentis 
mortem ad suos non modo non pertinere, verum nec pervenire: in 
hoc scilicet se à superna et arcana potestate legatum, ut immortales 
et incorruptibiles et statim resurrectionis compotes fiant, qui baptisma 
eius induerint. 3. Legimus quidem pleraque aquarum genera miranda, 
sed aut ebriosos reddit Lyncestarum vena vinosa aut lymphaticos 
efficit Colophonis scaturigo daemonica aut Alexandrum occidit 
Nonacris Arcadiae venenata. Fuit et Iudaeae lacus medicus ante 
Christum. Plane Stygias paludes poeta tradidit mortem diluentes, 
sed et Thetis filium planxit. Quamquam si et Menander in Stygem 
mergit, moriendum erit / nihilominus, ut ad Stygem venias; apud 
inferos enim dicitur. 4. Quaenam et ubinam ista felicitas aquarum, 
quas nec Iohannes baptizator praeministravit nec Christus ipse 
discipulis demonstravit? Quod hoe Menandri balneum? Comicum 
eredo. Sed cur tam infrequens, tam occultum, quo paucissimi lavant? 
Suspectam enim faciam tantam raritatem securissimi atque tutissimi 
Sacramenti, apud quod nec pro deo ipso mori lex est, cum eontra 
omnes iam nationes ascendant in montem domini et in aedem dei 
Jacob mortem per martyrium quoque flagitantis, quam de Christo 
etiam suo exegit. Nec magiae tantum dabit quisquam, ut eximat 
mortem aut repastinet vitis modo vitam aetate renovata. Hoc enim 
ne Medeae quidem licuit in hominem, etsi licuit in vervecem. 5. Trans- 
latus est Enoch et Helias nec mors eorum reperta est, dilata scilicet. 
Ceterum morituri reservantur, ut antichristum sanguine suo extin- 
guant. Obiit et lohannes, quem in adventum domini remansurum 
frustra fuerat spes. Fere enim haereses ad nostra exempla prosiliunt 
inde sumentes praesidia quo pugnant. Postremo compendium est: 
ubi sunt illi quos Menander ipse perfudit, quos in Stygem suam mersit? 
Apostoli perennes veniant, adsistant; videat illos meus Thomas, 
audiat contrectet et credidit. 


51. 1. Opus autem mortis in medio est, discretio corporis ani- 


19. Gen. 28, 12, 23. Gen. 5,24 (Hebr. 11, 5). 4 Reg. 2, 11. 25. Apoc. 11,3. 
26. Ioh. 21,23. 80. Ioh. 20, 24/9. 


1. suffundatur tantum Gomperz 77 sed et Gomperz 77 2. magi] 
magis Urs 7. sed aut) sicut aut Lindn dubitanter scilicet ut Oehl 
aut] ut Oehl 8. seatur rigo A aut] ut Oehl 
Alexandrum occidit scripsi] Alexandro accidit A B Gel ut Alexandrum, 
occidit Jun 9. iudeae A ante Christum] amne Christi Bmg 

10. deluentes Jun post diluentes virgulam posui 11. quanquam A 
stygen (etiam l. 12) B 12. nihilominus] ni- viz legibile estin A 13. in- 
feror A corr. 15. post balneum interrogationis signum primus posuit Iun 
comicum] magicum Urs 16. cur] quur B quo paucissimi 
lavant] quod paucis simulabant Bmg 20. de Christo] dextro 4 
23. nemedig A Nemediae B in hominem, etsi licuit om. A alterum 
licuit] quidem Rig, verbecem AB 28. pugnent Jun susp. 
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981. credat Pam crediderit Rfd; lectionem traditam vindicat Lfst. Spr. 
T. 91/2 32. NIHIL ANIMAE IN CORPORE SUBREMANERE 
AB Gel POST MORTEM Gel addit 
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maeque. Sed quidam ad immortalitatem animae, quam quidem non 
a deo edocti infirme tuentur, ita argumentationes emendicant, ut 
velint credi etiam post mortem quasdam animas adhaerere corporibus. 
9. Ad hoc enim et Plato, etsi quas vult animas ad caelum statim 
expedit, in Politia tamen cuiusdam / insepulti cadaver opponit longo 
tempore sine ulla labe prae animae scilicet individuitate servatum. 
Ad hoc et Democritus crementa unguium et comarum in sepulturis 
aliquanti temporis denotat. Porro et aeris qualitas corpori illi potuit 
tutela fuisse. 3. Quid enim, si aridior aer et solum salsius? Quid, 
si et ipsius corporis substantia exsuccior? Quid, si et genus mortis 
ante iam corruptelae materias erogarat? Ungues autem cum exodia 
nervorum sint, merito nervis resolutione porrectis provectiores et 
cotidie deficiente carne expelli videntur. Comae quoque alimenta de 
cerebro, quod aliquamdiu durare praestat secreta munitio. Denique 
in viventibus etiam pro cerebri ubertate vel affluit capillago vel 
deserit. Habes medicos. 4. Sed nec modicum quid animae subsidere 
in corpore est decessurum quandoque et ipsum, cum totam corporis 
scenam tempus aboleverit. Et hoc enim in opinione quorundam est; 
propterea nec ignibus funerandum aiunt parcentes superfluo animae. 
Alia est autem ratio pietatis istius, non reliquiis animae adulatrix, 
sed crudelitatis etiam corporis nomine aversatrix, quod et ipsum 
homo non utique mereatur poenali exitu impendi. 5. Ceterum anima 
indivisibilis, ut immortalis, etiam mortem indivisibilem exigit credi, 
non quasi immortali, sed quasi indivisibili animae indivisibiliter 
accidentem. Dividetur autem et mors, si et anima, superfluo scilicet 
animae quandoque morituro; ita portio mortis cum animae portione 
remanebit. 6. Nec ignoro aliquod esse vestigium opinionis istius. 
De meo didici. Scio feminam quandam vernaculam ecclesiae, forma 
et aetate integra functam, post unicum et breve matrimonium cum 
in pace dormisset et morante adhuc / sepultura interim oratione 
presbyteri componeretur, ad primum halitum orationis manus a 
lateribus dimotas in habitum supplicem conformasse rursumque 
condita pace situi suo reddidisse. 7. Est et illa relatio apud nostros, 
in coemeterio corpus corpori iuxta collocando spatium accessui com- 
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municasse. Si et apud ethnicos tale quid traditur, ubique deus potestatis 
suae signa proponit, suis in solacium, extraneis in testimonium. 
Magis enim credam in testimonium ex deo factum quam ex ullis 
animae reliquiis, quae si inessent, alia quoque membra movissent, 
et si manus tantum, sed non in causam orationis. Corpus etiam illud 
non modo fratri cessisset, verum et alias mutatione situs sibimet 
ipsi refrigerasset. 8. Certe undeunde sunt ista, signis potius et ostentis 
deputanda, naturam facere non possunt. Mors, si non semel tota est, 
non est; si quid animae remanserit, vita est; non magis vitae miscebitur 
mors quam diei et nox. 


52. 1. Hoc igitur opus mortis: separatio carnis atque animae; 
seposita quaestione fatorum et fortuitorum bifariam distinxit humanus 
affectus, in ordinariam et extraordinariam formam, ordinariam 
quidem naturae deputans, placidae cuiusque mortis, extraordinariam 
vero praeter naturam iudicans, violenti cuiusque finis. 2. Qui autem 
primordia hominis novimus, audenter determinamus mortem non ex 
natura secutam hominem, sed ex culpa, ne ipsa quidem naturali; 
facile autem usurpari naturae nomen in ea quae videntur a nativitate 
ex accidentia adhaesisse. Nam si homo in mortem directo institutus 
fuisset, tunc demum mors / naturae adscriberetur. Porro non in 
mortem institutum eum probat ipsa lex condicionali comminatione 
suspendens et arbitrio hominis addicens mortis eventum. Denique 
si non deliquisset, nequaquam obisset. Ita non erit natura quod ex 
oblationis potestate accidit per voluntatem, non ex instituti auctoritate 
per necessitaterm. 3. Proinde etsi varii exitus mortis, ut est multimoda 
condicio causarum, nullum ita dicimus lenem, ut non vi agatur. 
lpsa illa ratio operatrix mortis, simplex licet, vis est. Quid enim? 
quae tantam animae et carnis societatem, tantam a conceptu con- 
eretionem sororum substantiarum divellit ac dirimit. Nam etsi prae 
gaudio quis spiritum exhalet, ut Chilon Spartanus, dum victorem 
Olympiae filium amplectitur, etsi prae gloria, ut Clidemus Atheniensis, 
dum ob historici stili praestantiam auro coronatur, etsi per somnium, 
ut Plato, etsi per risum, ut P. Crassus, multo violentior mors quae 
per aliena grassatur, quae animam per commoda expellit, quae tunc 
mori affert, cum iocundius vivere est in exultatione in honore in 
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requie in voluptate. 4. Vis est et illa navigiis, cum longe a Caphereis 
saxis, nullis depugnata turbinibus, nullis quassata decumanis, adulante 
flatu, labente cursu, laetante comitatu, intestino repente perculsu 
cum tota securitate desidunt. Non secus naufragia sunt vitae etiam 
tranquilae mortis eventus. Nihilo refert integram abire corporis 
navem an dissipatam, dum animae navigatio evertatur. 


53. / 1. Sed quo deinde anima nuda et explosa devertit, sine dubio 
prosequemur ex ordine; prius tamen quod est loci huius explebimus, 
ne, quia varios exitus mortis ediximus, expectet quis a nobis rationes 
singulorum medicis potius relinquendas, propriis arbitris omnium leta- 
lium rerum sive causarum et ipsarum corporalium condicionum. 2. Plane 
ad immortalitatem animae hic quoque protegendam in mentione 
mortis aliquid de eiuscemodi exitu interstruam, in quo paulatim ac 
minutatim anima dilabitur; habitum enim sustinens defectionis 
abducitur, dum absumi videtur, et coniecturam praestat interitus de 
excessus temperatura. Tota autem in corpore et ex corpore est ratio. 
Nam quisquis ille exitus mortis, sine dubio aut materiarum aut 
regionum aut viarum vitalium eversio est: materiarum ,ut fellis ,ut 
sanguinis; regionum, ut cordis, ut iecoris; viarum, ut venarum, ut 
arteriarum. 3. Dum igitur haec ex propria quaque iniuriae causa 
vastantur in corpore ad usque ultimam eversionem et rescissionem 
vitalium, id est naturalium, finium situum officiorum, necessario 
et anima dilabentibus paulatim instrumentis et domiciliis et spatiis 
suis paulatim et ipsa migrare compulsa deducitur in deminutionis 
effigiem, non alio modo quam quo et aurigam ipsum quoque defecisse 
praesumitur, cum vires equorum defatigatio denegavit, quantum de 
dispositione destituti hominis, non de passionis veritate. Perinde 
auriga corporis, spiritus animalis, deficiens vectaculi nomine, non 
suo deficit, opere decedens, non vigore, actu elanguens, non statu, 
constantiam, non substantiam decoquens, quia comparere cessat, non 
quia esse. 4. Sie et rapida quaeque mors, ut cervicum messis, semel 
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ac tantam ianuam pandens, ut ruinae vis semel omnia vitalia elidens, 
ut apoplexis, / interior ruina, nullam animae moram praestat nec 
discessum eius in momenta discruciat, at ubi longa mors, prout 
deseritur anima, ita et deserit; non tamen conciditur hac facie, sed 
extrahitur, et dum extrahitur, postremitatem suam partem videri 
facit. Non omnis autem pars statim et abscisa est, quia postera est, 
nec quia exigua est, statim et ipsa peritura est. Sequitur seriem suus 
finis et mediocritas trahitur a summa et reliquiae universitati 
cohaerentes expectantur ab illa, non derelinquuntur. Atque ita ausim 
dieere, totius ultimum totum est, quia, licet minus atque posterius 
sit, ipsius est. 5. Hinc denique evenit saepe animam in ipso divortio 
potentius agitari sollicitiore obtutu, extraordinaria loquacitate, dum 
ex maiore suggestu iam in libero constituta per superfluum quod 
adhue cunctatur in corpore enuntiat quae videt, quae audit, quae 
incipit nosse. Si enim corpus istud Platonica sententia carcer, ceterum 
apostoliea dei templum, cum in Christo est, sed interim animam 
consepto suo obstruit et obscurat et coneretione carnis infaecat, unde 
ili, velut per corneum specular, obsoletior lux rerum est. 6. Procul 
dubio cum vi mortis exprimitur de concretione carnis et ipsa expres- 
sione colatur, certe de oppanso corporis erumpit in apertum ad meram 
et puram et suam lucem, statim semetipsam in expeditione substantiae 
recognoscit et in divinitatem ipsa libertate resipiscit, ut de somnio 
emergens ab imaginibus ad veritates. Tunc et enuntiat et videt, 
tunc exultat aut trepidat, prout paraturam devorsorii sui sentit, de 
ipsius statim angeli facie, evocatoris animarum, Mercurii poetarum. 


54. 1. Quo igitur deducetur anima, iam hinc reddimus. Omnes 
ferme philosophi, / qui immortalitatem animae, qualiterqualiter volunt, 
tamen vindicant,ut Pythagoras,ut Empedocles, ut Plato, quique aliquod 
illi tempus indulgent ab excessu usque in conflagrationem universitatis, 
ut Stoici, suas solas, id est sapientium, animas in supernis mansionibus 
collocant. 2. Plato quidem non temere philosophorum animabus 
hoc praestat, sed eorum qui philosophiam scilicet exornaverint amore 
puerorum. Adeo etiam inter philosophos magnum habet privilegium 
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impuritas. Itaque apud illum in aetherem sublimantur animae sa- 
pientes, apud Arium in aerem, apud Stoicos sub lunam. 3. Quos 
quidem miror, quod imprudentes animas circa terram prosternant, 
cum illas a sapientibus multo superioribus erudiri affirment. Ubi erit 
scholae regio in tanta distantia deversoriorum? Qua ratione discipulae 5 
ad magistras conventabunt tanto discrimine absentes? Quis autem 
ilis postumae eruditionis usus ac fructus iamiam conflagratione 
perituris? 4. Reliquas animas ad inferos deiciunt. Hos Plato velut 
gremium terrae describit in Phaedone, quo omnes labes mundialium 
sordium confluendo et ibi desidendo exhalent et quasi caeno immun- 10 
ditiarum suarum grossiorem haustum et privatum illic aerem stipent. 


55. 1. Nobis inferi non nuda cavositas nec subdivalis aliqua 
mundi sentina creduntur, sed in fossa terrae et in alto vastitas et in 
ipsis visceribus eius abstrusa profunditas, siquidem Christo in corde 
terrae triduum mortis legimus expunctum, id est in recessu intimo 15 
et interno et in ipsa terra operto et intra ipsam clauso et inferioribus 
adhuc abyssis superstructo. 2. Quodsi Christus deus, quia et homo, 
mortuus secundum scripturas et sepultus / secundum easdem, huic 
quoque legi satisfecit forma humanae mortis apud inferos functus, f. 162 
nec ante ascendit in sublimiora caelorum quam descendit in inferiora 20 
terrarum ‚ut ilic patriarchas et prophetas compotes sui faceret, 
habes et regionem inferum subterraneam credere et illos cubito pellere 
qui satis superbe non putent animas fidelium inferis dignas, servi 
super dominum et discipuli super magistrum, aspernati, si forte, in 
Abrahae sinu expectandae resurrectionis solacium capere. 3. Sed 25 
in hoc’, inquiunt, ‚Christus inferos adiit, ne nos adiremus. Ceterum 
quod discrimen ethnicorum et Christianorum, si carcer mortuis idem ?' 
Quo ergo animam exhalabis in caelum Christo illic adhuc sedente ad 
dexteram patris, nondum dei iussu per tubam archangeli audito, 
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nondum illis quos domini adventus in saeculo invenerit, obviam ei 
ereptis in aerem, cum his qui mortui in Christo primi resurgent? 
Nulli patet caelum terra adhuc salva, ne dixerim clausa. Cum transac- 
tione enim mundi reserabuntur regna caelorum. 4. Sed in aethere 
dormitio nostra cum puerariis Platonis aut in aere cum Ario aut 
circa lunam cum Endymionibus Stoicorum? Immo, inquis, in paradiso, 
quo iam tunc et patriarchae et prophetae appendices dominicae 
resurrectionis ab inferis migraverint. Et quomodo lohanni in spiritu 
paradisi regio revelata, quae subicitur altari, nullas alias animas 
apud se praeter martyrum ostendit? Quomodo Perpetua, fortissima 
martyr, sub die passionis in revelatione paradisi solos illic martyras 
vidit, nisi quia nullis romphaea paradisi ianitrix cedit nisi qui in 
Christo decesserint, non in Adam? 5. Nova mors pro deo et extra- 
ordinaria pro Christo alio et privato / excipitur hospitio. Agnosce 
itaque differentiam ethnici et fidelis in morte, si pro deo occumbas, 
ut paracletus monet, non in mollibus febribus et in lectulis, sed in 
martyriis, si crucem tuam tollas et sequaris dominum, ut ipse praecepit. 
Tota paradisi clavis tuus sanguis est. Habes etiam de paradiso a nobis 
libellum, quo eonstituimus omnem animam apud inferos sequestrari 
in diem domini. 


56. 1. Occurrit disceptatio, an hoc ab excessu statim fiat, an 
quasdam animas aliqua ratio detineat hic interim, an etiam receptas 
liceat postea ab inferis ex arbitrio vel ex imperio intervenire. 2. Nec 
harum enim opinionum suasoriae desunt. Creditum est insepultos non 
ad inferos redigi quam iusta perceperint, secundum Homericum 
Patroclum funus in somniis de Achille flagitantem, quod non alias 
adire portas inferum posset arcentibus eum longe animabus sepul- 
torum. Novimus autem praeter poeticae iura pietatis quoque Homericae 
industriam. Tanto magis enim curam sepulturae collocavit, quanto 
etiam moram eius iniuriosam animabus incusavit, simul et ne quis 
defunctum domi detinens ipse amplius cum illo maceretur enormitate 
solacii dolore nutriti. Ita querellas animae insepultae ad utrumque 
confinxit, ut instantia funeris et honor corporum servetur et memoria 
affectuum temperetur. 3. Ceterum quam vanum, ut anima corporis 
iusta sustineat, quasi aliquid ex illis ad inferos avehat? Multo vanius, 
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si iniuria deputabitur animae cessatio sepulturae, quam pro gratia 
deberet amplecti. Utique enim tardius ad inferos abstrahi malet, quae 
nec mori voluit. Amabit impium heredem, per quem adhuc pascitur 
luce. Aut si qua pro certo iniuria est tardius sub terram detrudi, titulus 
autem iniuriae / cessatio est sepulturae, perquam iniquum eam iniuria 5 f. 163 
affici, cui non imputabitur cessatio sepulturae ad proximos scilicet 
pertinens. 4. Aiunt et immatura morte praeventas eo usque vagari 
istic, donec reliquatio compleatur aetatum, quacum pervixissent, si 
non intempestive obissent. Porro aut constituta sunt tempora unicui- 
que, et constituta praeripi posse non credam, aut si constituta sunt 10 
quidem, dei tamen voluntate vel aliqua potestate mutilantur, frustra 
mutilantur, si iam impleri sustinentur, aut si non sunt constituta, 
nulla erit reliquatio temporum non constitutorum. 5. Adhuc addam: 
ecce obiit verbi gratia infans sub uberum fontibus, puta nunc puer 
investis, puta vesticeps, qui tamen octoginta annos victurus fuisset. 15 
Hos praereptos ut anima eius hic post mortem transigat, quale est? 
Aetatem enim non potest capere sine corpore, quia per corpora 
operantur aetates. Nostri autem illud quoque recogitent, corpora 
eadem recepturas in resurrectione animas in quibus discesserunt. 
6. Idem ergo sperabuntur et corporum modi et eaedem aetates, quae 20 
corporum modos faciunt. Quo ergo pacto potest infantis anima hic 
transigere praerepta tempora, ut octogenaria resurgat in corpore 
mensis unius? Aut si hic necesse erit ea tempora impleri quae fuerant 
destinata, num et ordinem vitae, quem sortita sunt tempora pariter 
cum illis hic destinatum, pariter hic anima decurret, ut et studeat 25 
ab infantia pueritiae delegata et militet ab adulescentia iuventae 
excitata et censeat a iuventa senectae ponderata, et fenus exprimat 

et agrum urgeat, naviget litiget nubat laboret aegritudines obeat 
et quaecumque illam cum temporibus / manebant tristia ac laeta? f. 163Y 
7. Sed haec sine corpore quomodo transigentur? Vita sine vita? Sed 30 
vacua erunt tempora solo decursu adimplenda. Quid ergo prohibet 
apud inferos ea impleri, ubi perinde nullus est usus illorum? Ita 
dicimus omnem animam quaqua aetate decesserit, in ea stare ad 
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eum diem usque, quo perfectum illud repromittitur ad angelicae 
plenitudinis mensuram temperatum . 8. Proinde extorres inferum 
habebuntur quas vi ereptas arbitrantur, praecipue per atrocitates sup- 
pliciorum, crucis dico et securis et gladii et ferae; nec isti porro exitus 
violenti quos iustitia decernit, violentiae vindex. Et ideo, inquies, 
scelestae quaeque animae inferis exulant. Alterum ergo constituas, 
compello, aut bonos aut malos inferos: si malos placet, etiam prae- 
cipitari illuc animae pessimae debent; si bonos, cur idem animas 
immaturas et innuptas et pro condicione aetatis puras et innocuas 
interim indignas inferis iudicas? 


57. 1. Aut optimum est hic retineri secundum ahoros aut pessimum 
secundum biaeothanatos, ut ipsis iam vocabulis utar quibus auctrix 
opinionum istarum magia sonat, Ostanes et Typhon et Dardanus et 
Damigeron et Nectabis et Berenice. 2. Publica iam litteratura est 
quae animas etiam iusta aetate sopitas, etiam proba morte disiunctas, 
etiam prompta humatione dispunetas evocaturam se ab inferum 
incolatu pollicetur. Quid ergo dicemus magian? Quod omnes paene, 
fallaciam. Sed ratio fallaciae solos non fugit Christianos, qui spiritalia 
nequitiae, non quidem socia conscientia, sed inimica scientia novimus, / 
nec invitatoria operatione, sed expugnatoria dominatione tractamus 
multiformem luem mentis humanae, totius erroris artificem, salutis 
pariter animaeque vastatorem; sic etiam magiae, secundae scilicet 
idololatriae, in qua se daemones perinde mortuos fingunt, quemad- 
modum in illa deos. Quidni? cum et dii mortui. 3. Itaque invocantur 
quidem ahori et biaeothanati sub illo fidei argumento, quod credibile 
videatur eas potissimum animas ad vim et iniuriam facere quas per 
vim et iniuriam saevus et immaturus finis extorsit, quasi ad vicem 
offensae. 4. Sed daemones operantur sub ostentu earum, et hi vel 
maxime qui in ipsis tunc fuerunt, cum adviverent, quique illas in 
huiusmodi impegerant exitus. Nam et suggessimus nullum paene 
hominem carere daemonio, et pluribus notum est daemoniorum quoque 
opera et immaturas et atroces effici mortes, quas incursibus deputant. 


— 
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5. Hane quoque fallaciam spiritus nequam sub personis defunctorum 
delitescentis, nisi fallor, etiam rebus probamus, cum in exorcismis 
interdum aliquem se ex parentibus hominis sui affirmat, interdum 
gladiatorem vel bestiarium, sicut et alibi deum, nihil magis curans 
quam hoc ipsum excludere quod praedicamus, ne facile credamus 
animas universas ad inferos redigi, ut et iudicii et resurrectionis fidem 
turbent. Et tamen ille daemon, postquam circumstantes circumvenire 
temptavit, instantia divinae gratiae victus id quod in vero est invitus 
confitetur. 6. Sic et in illa alia specie magiae, quae iam quiescentes 
animas evellere ab inferis creditur et conspectui exhibere, non alia 
fallaciae vis est: / operatior plane, quia et phantasma praestatur, quia 
et corpus affingitur; nec magnum ilh exteriores oculos circumscribere, 
cui interiorem mentis aciem excaecare perfacile est. 7. Corpora denique 
videbantur Pharaoni et Áegyptiis magicarum virgarum -dracones; sed 
Mosei veritas mendacium devorat. Multa utique et adversus apostolos 
Simon et Elymas magi; sed plaga caecitatis de praestigiis non fuit. 
Quid novi aemulatio veritatis a spiritu immundo? Ecce hodie eiusdem 
Simonis haeretici tanta praesumptio se artis extollit, ut etiam pro- 
phetarum animas ab inferis movere se spondeant. 8. Et credo, quia 
mendacio possunt; nec enim pythonico tunc spiritui minus licuit 
animam Samuelis effingere, post deum mortuos consulente Saule. 
Absit alioquin, ut animam cuiuslibet sancti, nedum prophetae, a 
daemonio credamus extractam, edocti quod ipse satanas 
transfiguretur in angelum lucis, nedum in hominem 
lucis, etiam deum se asseveraturus in fine signaque portentosiora 
editurus ad evertendos, si fieri possit, electos. 
Dubitavit, si forte, tunc prophetam se dei asseverare et utique Sauli, 
in quo iam ipse morabatur, 9. ne putes alium fuisse qui phantasma 
administrabat, alium qui commendabat, sed eundem spiritum et in 
pseudoprophetide et in apostata facile mentiri quod fecerat credi, 
per quem Sauli thesaurus illic erat ubi et cor ipsius, ubi scilicet deus 
non erat. Et ideo per quem visurum se credidit vidit, quia per quem 
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vidit et eredidit. 10. Si et de nocturnis imaginibus opponitur saepe 
non frustra mortuos visos (nam et Nasamonas propria oracula apud 
parentum sepulera mansitando captare, ut Heraclides scribit vel 
Nymphodorus vel Herodotus, et Celtas apud virorum fortium busta / 
eadem de causa abnoctare, ut Nicander affirmat), non magis mortuos 
vere patimur in somnis quam vivos, sed eadem ratione mortuos qua 
et vivos et omnia quae videntur. Non enim quia videntur vera sunt, 
sed. quia adimplentur. Fides somniorum de effectu, non de conspectu 
renuntiatur. 11. Null autem animae omnino inferos patere satis 
dominus in argumento illo pauperis requiescentis et divitis ingemis- 
centis ex persona Abrahae sanxit, non posse inde relegari renuntia- 
torem dispositionis infernae, quod vel tunc licere potuisset, ut Moysi 
et prophetis crederetur. 12. Sed etsi quasdam revocavit in corpora 
dei virtus in documenta iuris sui, non idcirco communicabitur fidei 
et audaciae magorum et fallaciae somniorum et licentiae poetarum. 
Atquin in resurrectionis exemplis, cum dei virtus sive per prophetas 
sive per Christum sive per apostolos in corpora animas repraesentat, 
solida et contrectabili et satiata veritate praeiudicatum est hanc esse 
formam veritatis, ut omnem mortuorum exhibitionem incorporalem 
praestigias iudices. 


58. 1. Omnis ergo anima penes inferos? inquis. Velis ac nolis, et 
supplicia iam illic et refrigeria: habes pauperem et divitem. Et quia 
distuli nescio quid ad hanc partem, iam oportune in clausula reddam. 
2. Cur enim non putes animam et puniri et foveri in inferis interim 
sub expectatione utriusque iudicii in quadam usurpatione et candida 
eius? Quia salvum debet esse, inquis, in iudicio divino negotium suum 
sine ulla praelibatione sententiae; tum quia et carnis opperienda est 
restitutio / ut consortis operarum atque mercedum. 3. Quid ergo fiet 
in tempore isto? Dormiemus? At enim animae nec in viventibus 
dormiunt; corporum enim est somnus, quorum et ipsa mors cum 
speculo suo somno. Aut nihil vis agi illie, quo universa humanitas 
trahitur, quo spes omnis sequestratur? Delibari putas iudicium an 
incipi? Praecipitari an praeministrari? Iam vero quam iniquissimum 
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otium apud inferos, si ct nocentibus adhuc illic bene est et innocentibus 
nondum! Quid amplius vis esse post, mortem confusa spe et incerta 
expectatione ludentem an vitae recensum iam et ordinationem iudicii 
inhorrentem ? 4. Semper autem expectat anima corpus, ut doleat aut 
gaudeat? Nonne et de suo sufficit sibi ad utrumque titulum passionis? 
Quotiens inlaeso corpore anima sola torquetur bile ira taedio plerumque 
nec sibi noto? Quotiens item corpore afflicto furtivum sibi anima 
gaudium exquirit et a corporis tunc importuna societate secedit? 
5. Mentior, si non de ipsis cruciatibus corporis et gloriari et gaudere 
sola consuevit. Respice ad Mutii animam, cum dexteram suam ignibus 
solvit; respice ad Zenonis, cum illam Dionysii tormenta praetereunt. 
Morsus ferarum ornamenta sunt iuventutis, ut in Cyro ursi cicatrices. 
Adeo novit et apud inferos anima et gaudere et dolere sine carne, 
quia et in carne et inlaesa si velit dolet et laesa si velit gaudet. Hoc 
si ex arbitrio suo in vita, quanto magis ex iudicio dei post mortem? 
6. Sed nec omnia opera [optima] cum carnis ministerio anima partitur; 
nam et solos cogitatus et nudas voluntates censura divina persequitur. 
Qui viderit/ ad concupiscendum, iam adul. 
teravit in corde. Ergo vel propter haec congruentissimum 
est animam, licet non expectata carne, puniri, quod non sociata carne 
commisit. Sic et ob cogitatus pios et benivolos, in quibus carne non 
eguit, sine carne recreabitur. 7. Quid nunc, si et in carnalibus prior 
est quae concipit, quae disponit, quae mandat, quae impellit? Et si 
quando invita, prior tamen tractat quod per corpus actura est; nun- 
quam denique conscientia posterior erit facto. Ita huic quoque ordini 
competit eam priorem pensare mercedes cui priori debeantur. 8. In 
summa, cum carcerem illum, quem evangelium demonstrat, inferos 
intellegimus et novissimum quadrantem modicum quoque delictum 
mora resurrectionis illic luendum interpretamur, nemo dubitabit 
animam aliquid pensare penes inferos salva resurrectionis plenitudine 
per carnem quoque. Hoc etiam paracletus frequentissime commendavit, 
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si qui sermones eius ex agnitione promissorum charismatum admiserit. 
9. Ad omnem, ut arbitror, humanam super anima opinionem ex 
doctrina fidei congressi iustae dumtaxat ac necessariae curiositati 
satisfecimus; enormi autem et otiosae tantum deerit discere quantum 
libuerit inquirere. 

1. quis B Gel 8. curiositati Jun] curiositatis A B Gel 4. satis- 
fecimus Lat] fecimus A Bmg faciemus B satisfaciemus Gel satisfece- 


rimus Urs 5. TERTULLIANI DE CENSU ANIMAE EXPLICIT 4 
Q. Septimii Florentis "Tertulliani libri de anima finis B 


1-3. PREFACE: PAGAN PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION. 


l. The value of the discussion of the immortality of the soul in Plato's 
PHAEDO. 


* After my polemics against Hermogenes concerning the origin of 
the soul I now turn to the remaining problems, in which I shall be 
forced to take up arms against philosophy ($ 1). — The immortality 
of the soul was even discussed by Socrates in prison. This leads us to 
the question whether the discussion was held at a suitable time, for 
we can hardly assume that at that moment the soul of Socrates was able 
to think clearly: even if it was outwardly calm, it must have been 
unsettled by the very endeavour not to let itself be unsettled. Moreover, 
its chief purpose was to find a consolation for the injustice suffered, 
or rather to show its contempt for it ($ 2). It was for this reason that 
Socrates showed equanimity before Xanthippe; and it was for the 
purpose of killing the joy of his accusers over their recent victory 
that he postulated the immortality of the soul (§ 3). Thus his entire 
wisdom sprang from a premeditated striving after equanimity, not 
from knowledge of revealed truth, with which an unbaptized pagan 
could not be familiar. It was not Holy Spirit speaking through him, 
but an evil spirit, viz. his daemonium (§ 4); for in those times Chris- 
tianity, which alone is able to break the power of the demons, had not 
yet manifested itself ($ 5). How superior to this wisdom of the school 
of Socrates is the wisdom of the school of heaven: while denying 
the existence of all the gods of this world, it does not create new 
demons, but casts out the old «by exorcizing them»; it does not 
corrupt youth, but educates it in the most virtuous way, and suffers 
cruel persecution, not only from one city, as did Socrates, but from 
the whole world! In the discussion of the human soul, too, à Christian 
will conform to the rules laid down by God, convinced that things 
obtained from God can only be taught by God himself (8 6)”. 

According to Tert., the exposition on the immortality of the soul 
given by Socrates was of no value, because it was not based upon 
the knowledge of revealed truth, but had sprung from the wish to 
kill the joy of his adversaries over their victory; for the demonstration 
of the immortality of the soul could defraud the death-sentence of 
ita significance. Similarly, Socrates' composure after the verdict is 
here considered to be unnatural (which in itself is sufficient to 
render the value of his assertions doubtful), and only to serve the 
purpose of showing contempt for the sentence. The chapter ends 
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with a circumstantial comparison of Socrates' wisdom with Christian 
revelation, which comparison is based on the text of the charge. 

As is nearly always the case, Tert. with his argument has the nearest 
object in view. In the opening sentence he points out that he will 
be forced to take up arms against philosophy; so by demonstrating 
at the beginning of his treatise that the statements of the princeps 
philosophorum about the human soul are due to motives not altogether 
honest, he may a fortiori deal a blow to philosophy in general. That 
not everything stated in the present chapter corresponds to his inner 
conviction, is shown by apol. 14, 7: ‘Sed propterea damnatus est Socrates, 
quia deos destruebat’. Plane olim, id est semper, veritas odio est (the 
interpretation of this passage by Heinze (.Apol., 364) is not satisfactory; 
a better explanation is given by Lortz, Tert., 1, 152,2). 

It is not necessary to quote further particulars, as the appreciation 
of Socrates by Christian authors has been the subject of two excellent 
monographs, viz. A. Harnack, Socrates und die alte Kirche (Berlin 1900; 
for Tert., see p. 17/21), and J. Geffeken, Sokrates und das alte Christen- 
twm (Heidelberg 1908; for Tert.: p. 25/7); unfortunately, both scholars 
have neglected to interpret Tert.'s statements from the context in 
which they occur. 


l. De solo censu animae: “only about the original essence of the 
soul". Tert. is the first author to use census in the sense of ‘origin’, 
a meaning due to the use of censeri as an equivalent of oriri, which 
in his works also occurs for the first time (see the note on 20, 1). 
For more instances, see Thes. 1. L. III: 808, 81/809, 27 (add ad nat. 
2, 12, 26 and adv. Marc. 5, 3 (575, 17/8): (ante) quam ex censu eorum 
(se. apostolorum: “from them as originators"; Kroymann wrongly 
reads consensu) in nationes praedicandi munus subiret). Here the 
meaning is: 'the original essence', just as in 38,1, and perhaps also 
in adv. Marc. 2, 5 (339, 13/5). For the meaning ‘number’, ‘class’, 
see the note on 8, 1. These words unquestionably refer to the treatise 
De censu animae, this subject not being discussed in Adversus Her- 
mogenem (see the Introduction, p. 13*). It is à habit of Tert. to repeat 
the most important word of the title in the opening sentences of 
his works, e.g. ad mart.: inter carnis alimenta, benedicti martyres 
designati; idol.: principale crimen generis humani... idololatria; 
fuga in persec.: quaesisti proxime, Fabi frater, fugiendum necne 
sit in persecutione; cf., moreover, the first sentences of the 
treatises spect., orat., pat., v.v., c. Chr., res., scorp., adv. Iud., adv. 
Marc. 1, 2, 4, and testim. anim.; in pud., paen., and adv. Val., the 
subst. from the title is even used as the very first word of the opening 
sentence. — Hermogeni: the use of the dat. after congredi is poetical 
(for the first time in Verg. Aen. 1, 475; see Thes. 1. L. IV: 287, 28/44): 
itis not necessary to regard this as a Grecism in analogy of cuvictacdat 
tit, as Hoppe does (serm. Tert., 12; on the other hand, the occurrence 
of a Grecism is unquestionable in Iren. lat. 1 praef.: quibusdam ... 
ipsorum ...congressus, where the original text preserved by Epiphanius 
has cupfa«Aóv). The combination congredi de aliqua re is only found 
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in Tert.’s works (Thes., loc. cit., 1. 68 seqq.). — quatenus has causal 
sense (which occurs from Lucr. 2, 927 and 3, 218.424 downwards; in 
prose it occurs for the first time in Val. Max. 9, 11 pr.); cf. Hoppe, 
Synt., 82/3. — et istum, sc. sicut cetera omnia ex materia, orta putat. 
iste has the sense of hic, which is extremely frequent in Tert.’s works 
(Hoppe, Synt., 104; Löfst., Apol., 23). — ex materiae . . . suggestu: 
suggestus is explained differently. According to Pamelius, it is syno- 
nymous here with ornatus, La Cerda paraphrases it by “‘supparatura 
et subministratione et sufficientia materiae", Kellner and Hoppe 
(Synt., 124) translate it by 'influence', Hauschild (Psychol. Tert.'s, 9) 
by ‘congestion’ (‘Anhäufung’), and Esser, 35,, by ‘foundation’ (‘Grund- 
lage’), whereas Engelbrecht in his excellent discussion on the much- 
varied use of this word in Tert.’s works (Wiener Stud. 28 (1906), 
50/8) considers ex suggestu materiae to be equivalent to ex submini- 
stratione materiae (“Hermogenes hat angenommen, dass die Seele 
nicht aus dem Hauche Gottes, sondern dadurch entstanden sei, dass 
dem Körper eine Materie zugeführt wurde"). The last-mentioned 
interpretation seems to be mainly correct, though the assumption 
that suggestus has a strongly verbal sense here is wrong. The words 
flatus dei are not used in this sense here, because they denote the 
substantia animae; similarly, suggestus materiae either means materia 
subministrata or ‘an accumulation, a lump of matter’ (cf. Engelbrecht, 
55/6). The former interpretation is supported by the fact that it is 
only on account of parallelism that Tert. writes ex materiae suggestu 
instead of ex materia (Engelbrecht justly refers to 3, 4: ex dei flatu... 
non ex maleria). — constitisse, i. e. ortum esse; the perfect tense has 
ingressive sense as in adv. Val. 24 (201, 6/7): sequitur, ut limum ex 
pituitis et gramis Sophiae constitisse credamus; ib. 15 (194, 14); 39 
(211, 18); adv. Marc. 2, 4 (338, 5). Moreover, the choice of the perfect 
may also be due to the fact that the governing verb has the same 
tense (see the note on 35, 3), and to the clausula. — ad... conversus: 
a very common expression in Tert.’s works, for which see Thörn., 
Stud. Tert., 4, 98/9. — videbor dimicaturus is equivalent to videor 
dimicaturus (the alternative, viz. the meaning videbor dimicans, 
‘I shall be seen fighting’, is much less probable, because in de anim., 
where it occurs 27 times, videri never has passive meaning; it is 
frequently almost a pleonasm, as in the present passage). To my 
knowledge, no perfect parallels are found in other authors, though 
of course such passages may be adduced as Cato agr. 30: ubi sementim 
facturus eris, for which cf. Hofm., Synt., 556; Leumann, 343; Salonius, 
Vit. Patr., 282. For cases like Plaut. Miles 395: narrandum ego istic 
militi censebo, where the future tense of the governing verb is due to 
the gerundive dependent on it, see Sjógren, Fut., 233. For a similar 
case, see the note on vivent in 10, 5. 


2. Soeratis: after mentioning the philosophers in general Tert. turns 
to the princeps philosophorum (see the preface to this chapter). — 
velitatum est: the metaphorical use of this verb is proper to archaic 
Latin (Plaut. Men. 778) and to the archaists (Apul., Gell.). — nescio . . . 
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magistri: two interpretations of these words may be tempted. Firstly, 
we may join the genit. magistri on to tempore, which is certainly 
peculiar, but finds a parallel in Curt. 7, 7, 10: me... occupavit meliore 
hostium quam meo tempore. In this case magister is almost equivalent 
to a proper name (just as in ch. 4 Plato is called pAilosophus without 
any further comment). Perhaps we may find a transition to this use 
in Pers. 4, 1/2: barbatum ... magistrum ... sorbitio tollit quem dira 
cicutae (however, we should not forget that Socrates is addressing 
Alcibiades); Val. Max. 3, 4 ext. 1: (Socrates) si virtus per se ipsam 
aestimetur, vilae magister optimus; cf. also Aug. civ. dei 18, 37: Socrates 
Atheniensis, magister omnium, qui tunc maxime claruerunt; CG L V: 
447, 28: comum cicuta, veneni genus, quod philosophus bibit, and 
Cyprian's famous words Da magistrum. This interpretation finds 
support in the fact that Tert. by his attack on the sapientiae princeps 
(Min. Fel. 13, 1) wishes to deal a blow to philosophy in general. How- 
ever, if we consider Tert.’s style, the interpretation by Borleffs 
(Museum 41 (1934), 412), who puts a comma after est and connects 
magistri with Socratis (Socratis... nescio... an o. $. t. magisiri, sc. 
övrog), is certainly preferable. Cf. e. g. 12, 3: Aristoteles... nescio an 
sua paratior implere quam aliena, inanire (likewise, in apol. 39, 12/3: 
Socratis et... Catonis qui uxores suas amicis commumnicaverunt ... 
Nescio quidem an invitas, a comma should be put before nescio). Nescio 
an has negative meaning here: ‘probably not’; for this sense, which 
is found from Sen. controv. and Val. Max. downwards, see F. Westerburg, 
De formulis dubitanter decernend?, quales sunt haud scio an, dubito an 
(thesis Giessen 1923, only in manuscript); Kühn.-Stegm. 2, 522; 
Hofm., Synt., 697. From Tert.’s works, cf. an. 10, 4; 12, 3; 24, 3; 
48, 4; adv. Marc. 1, 29 (332, 11); 2,27 (374, 12); 4, 39 (558, 5); cult. 
fem. 2, 2, 4; pat. 7 (12, 9). The positive meaning is found in paen. 
6, 20; in ad nat. 2, 7, 1 the sense is not clear. — etsi... interest: 
“the fact that the discussion took place in jail is not important, but 
the moment was quite unsuitable". The expression de loco non interest 
is frequently found in juridical language (for the marriage-ceremony, 
see F. Norden, Apuleius und das römische Privatrecht, 102/3); Tert. 
seems to have a predilection for it. In spect. 8 (10, 10) he makes his 
opponent say: nulla est praescriptio de locis, to which he replies (10, 
20/1): loca nos non contaminant per se, sed quae in locis fiunt. Cf. also 
ib. 10 (12, 5/6); 15 (16, 16/7); an. 20, 2; pud. 4 (225, 24/5): sicut nec 
locis (de locis Hartel, Patr. Stud. 4, 17, which may be right) refert, 
in cubiculis an in turribus pudicitia, irucidetur; orat. 24 (‘prayer may 
take place omn: loco’; here, however, the influence of 1 Tim. 2, 8 
should also be considered). The juridical character of this expression 
is particularly clear in cor. 1, 35/7: ub? autem prohibemur coronari? 
hanc magis localem substantiam causae praesentis aggrediar. The com- 
bination of locus and tempus, which is also frequent in Tert.’s works 
(e. g. an. 4; fuga 1,1; spect. 28 — 27, 1/2), is also due to the influence 
of theidiom of lawyers. For interest de, cf. 25, 2. — tune has the function 
of an adj. as in 31, 4: proelia tunc Graeciae and 36, 4: illam tunc Adae 
portionem; it should of course be connected with anima, for in the 
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latter part of the sentence Tert. explains why Socrates' soul could not 
possibly be at rest at that moment. As to the position of the words, 
cf. e. g. spect. 1 (1, 13): tanta solacia, extrinsecus oculorum (“external 
allurements to the eyes"); paen. 12, 3: ignis intrinsecus fetu (feti 
Borleffs); apol. 18,5: Demetria Phalerei, grammaticorum tunc probatis- 
simi. For further details, see Hofm., Synt., 467 (who rightly points 
out that it is wrong to regard all instances of this way of using an 
adverb as Grecisms); Kühn-Stegm., 1, 218 segg.; Kroll’s note on 
Catull. 4, 10; Klotz on [Caes.] bell. Hispan. 24, 6; Freund, 54; for the 
later period, see von Geisau, Indogerm. Forsch. 36 (1916), 280/1; 
Svenn., Oros., 99/100 and Pallad., 397/8; Chruzander, 57; Stix, 30 
and 35; Mossberg, 89,; Gabarrou, 163/4; Juret, Filastr. 61; for Tert., 
cf. Hoppe, serm. Tert. 20/1; Tert., 15; Waltz., comm., 49; Thorn., 
St. Tert., 1, 71. Several instances may be added, e. g. the adjectival 
use of retro (c. Chr. 7, 67; adv. Marc. 1,8 (300, 6); orat. 1 (180, 12); 
cult. fem. 2, 9, 4 (cf. Kok, 178); res. 63 (125, 12/3); perhaps also adv. 
Iud. 8, 108), quandoque (test. anim. 4 = 140, 10), deinceps (tet. 13 = 

92, 12), and perhaps also of interım (adv. Marc. 1, 25 (325, 23/4): 
qui nec notitiam sur aliquo interim opere curaverit) and supra (res. 
49 (103, 13) : sine ullius supra sensus praestructione). —iam ...regresso: 
Plato Phaedo 58 A. — iam... exhaustis: the right explanation was 
given by La Cerda and Lindner; the latter scholar gives this inter- 
pretation: “mane Socrati nuntiatum erat, sub vespere cicutas ipsi 
bibendas fore; ita iam ante ipsas cicutas damnationis cruciatus ex- 
hauserat’’. The cicutae damnationis (“the verdict had poisoned Socrates’ 
soul") are opposed to the cicutae mortis (cf. poculum mortis Cic. pro 
Cluentio 31); cf. also acontto hostilitatis, pall, 2, 7. Rigaltius regards 
these words as alluding to the view that a man condemned was con- 
sidered already virtually dead, pro mortuo; for this view he refers 
to Theophylact. in Ioann. 19, 12: Extote oraup@oaı xal TUE ZOO 
ot Sixaotat Evora, ép ob Tiv aropacty Ebeveyxaot, ua TO THY 
Sbvapıv HS Tiuwplas xal TOD Yavarov Ev tate YAaooaıs xexvijadat 
(cf. also [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 65: omnis enim qui addicitur 
morti, ex eo tam mortuus computatur, quo sententiam excipit). However, 
in this case the combination damnationis cicutis would be surprising, 
as we should rather expect post damnationem or ipsa damnatione 
ciculis exhaustis. — consternata . . . non seeundum naturam: Latinius’ 
conjecture motum (modum B Gel) is certainly right, for Tert. refers 
to the well-known Stoic definitions of öpun and m&9oc; cf. e.g. 
St. V. F. 3, frag. 377; ib. 412 (Diog. Laért. 7, 110): got. 3& ars «6 
nados xata Zhvwova 1 KAoyog xal mapa oóciv buys xivnotc 
(Tert. anima... consternata ad aliquem motum) 1 ópph TAcovátouga. 
For the motus secundum naturam, which corresponds to ópuh or dpektc 
(eb. 3, frag. 442: thy 9£ Sockw ext trav xarà qoot Kvayxalav, Aoyuchy 
bndpyxoucay xívnotv), cf. also 1b. frag. 418 (Plut. de Stoic. repugn. 25): 
xa" £répac dE Quaixac opc Extpenouevov 6 ÉAcoc yivetat, frag. 464, 
and Cic. de fato 25/6. — exsternata: for this participle, which occurs 
from Catull. 64, 165 downwards, see J. Meltzer, Exsternare und externare 
(A. L. L., 3, 542/5). That the difference between consternatus and 
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externatus was not great, is evident from Nonius 108: externavit (Catull. 
64, 71) ut consternavit, id est dementem fecit. — si non secundum 
naturam, sc. mota. Tert. obviously wishes to avoid the repetition of 
ad aliquem motum. — Quamvis, etc.: the argument in this paragraph 
and the next may be summed up in the following way: “It is out 
of the question that the soul of Socrates should be perfectly calm 
indeed, as it was either perturbed by a natural movement, viz. the 
fear of death, or even by an unnatural one. «The latter possibility 
is more probable, because we may indeed state an unnatural element 
in his state of mind at that moment.» For though it is true that 
outwardly he was perfectly calm, we may be sure that this equanimity, 
which had sprung from the desire not to let himself be perturbed, 
required such an amount of mental energy that it may be qualified as 
a violent concussion «,and, moreover, as an unnatural one on account 
of its being forced». The wish not to show any lack of balance had 
proceeded from Socrates' desire to manifest contempt for the verdict, 
by means of which he sought to kill the joy of his accusers; this is 
evident (Denique) both from his cheerfulness on meeting Xanthippe 
(de gratulatione) and from the nature of his reply to her (‘ volebas 
autem iuste? ). So it is clear that the entire discussion recorded in 
the Phaedo should be considered in the same way: both the tranquillity 
shown by the courage to discuss the immortality of the soul in the 
face of death and the view upheld in this discussion were meant as 
an insultatio (or even frustratio) iniuriae. Hence it may be concluded 
that the wisdom of the princeps philosophorum with regard to the 
soul had sprung from a premeditated equanimity «, which in its 
turn was subservient to the wish to ‘insult the injury'»". The point 
of the argument is to be found in the words mota, me moveretur: 
originally Tert. only wished to prove that the soul of Socrates was 
perturbed, and so was quite incapable of discussing a philosophic 
theme; since the cause of this perturbation arose from the desire not to 
be perturbed at all, the main stressis laid on this intention, which in 
the next sentence is represented as subservient to the desiderium 
iniuriae insullandae. It is not quite clear whether enim (Quamvis 
enim placida, etc.) refers to consternata... non secundum maturam 
or only to the latter part of this passage (exiernata, si non secundum 
naturam), in other words, whether Tert. only argues that the soul of 
Socrates was perturbed, or moreover means to say that this per- 
turbation was an unnatural one. The former interpretation finds 
support in the fact that he only writes mota; since, however, Tert. 
usually carries on the thought last expressed by him, and since the 
reasons enumerated in the preceding sentence (iam sacro . . . praesente) 
only refer to the fear of death, which must be regarded as a ‘natural 
movement’ and in the sequel is not given as the chief cause of Socrates’ 
concussio, the latter explanation seems to be preferable. — vir quilibet: 
*any man', as opposed to a philosopher. — nedum philosophus, 
sc. “aliud quid quam solamen, vel potius insultationem iniuriae 
saperet". À man unjustly condemned would only think of a consolation 
for the injustice suffered by him, and so would not be able to have 
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clear and calm thoughts about a philosophical theme; a philosopher 
on account of his thirst for glory would seek for a means to show his 
scorn of the injustice and hence would be still more incapable of 
philosophical discussion. —- gloriae animal: for animal, cf. Vahlen's 
discussion (Opusc. Acad. 2,228) of Theocr. 15, 145: tò youa copwtepov, 
& 9«Acta. The simple genit. is also found in frag. Fuld. 6: gloriae homines 
(see Lófst., Krit. Apol., 107/8); with a pronoun pat. 1 (2, 3/4): philo- 
sophi... qui alicuius sapientiae animalia deputantur (Kroymann 
wrongly adopts Ursinus' conjecture animalis). These passages were 
copied by Hier. ep. 66, 8, 3: philosophus, gloriae animal et popularis 
aurae alque rumorum venale mancipium; ib. 118, 5, 2; 43, 2, 1: ventris 
animalia (as far as I know, only one other instance of this use of & 
simple genit. qualitatis after animal can be quoted, viz. Boéth. consol. 
2, 5, 25: divinum merito rationis animal = animal rationale, CGov 
Aoytxóv). A different case is found in bapt. 8, 3, where animal sim- 
plicitatis et innocentiae denotes the dove. Further particulars about 
the use of a gemit. qualitatis without an attribute are to be found in 
Hofm., Synt., 399; Salon., Vit. Patr., 85/9; Lófst., loc. cit.; E. Glasser, 
Indogerm. Forsch. 58 (1941/2), 233/42. The thirst for glory of the 
philosophers is frequently mentioned in Christian apologetics. From 
Tert. we may quote an. 2, 2; apol. 46, 18: (philosophus) famae 
negotiator; ib. 47, 3: homines gloriae . . . et eloquentiae solius libidinoss ; 
ib. 46, 7, ad nat. 2, 2, 5; praescr. 14, 11/2; moreover, cf. Justin 1, 57 
(for which passage see Lortz, 2, 87,9,); Tatian. orat. 2 (2, 18/9 Schwartz) 
and 12 (13, 12/3); Theophil. ad Autolyc. 3, 3. 14; Method. de resurr. 
2, 30, 1 (386, 16/8 Bonwetsch); Hier. ad Galat. 5, 26; Aug. de quant. 
anim. 14, 24 and civ. des 18, 41, 1. — cui... iniuria: consolari is 
connected with à non- personal object for the first time by Cic., pro 
Quinctio 5 (Thes. 1. L. IV: 480, 48 seqq.); from Tert. cf. scorp. 11 
(170, 21/2): passiones consolatur illorum, and spect. 12 (14, 19): ita 
mortem homicidis consolabantur (for further details, see Hoppe, Synt., 
127/8). The passage was copied inaccurately by Hier. ep. 60, 4, 2: in 
consolationem damnationis suae Socrates disputavit in carcere. 


3. Denique: ‘for instance’: by his cheerfulness and his affectata 
constantia (ad mart. 6) Socrates wanted to show to Xanthippe that 
he made light of the condemnation, which he also qualified as unjust. 
For this meaning of denique (which is found from Fronto p. 40, 6 
Naber downwards and is fairly frequent in the works of Jct.), see 
Thes. l. L. V, 1: 533, 68/534, 9. — iniuste: Diog. Laért. 2, 35: «75 
yovatrnos eltobong‘, Kdlixas &nodvjaxets „ad 9€ , Eprj, ,Stxateag éBoddAou’ ; 
Val. Max. 7, 2 ext. 1 (in Xen. apol. 28 these words were addressed 
by Socrates to Apollodorus). — de gratulatione — gaudens; de is joined 
on to à modal ablative (for more instances, see Hartel, Patr. Stud., 
4, 45. 48); gratulatio is equivalent to gaudium (from Cic. Pis. 40; dom. 
62 downwards; cf. Thes. 1. L. VI, 2: 2250, 34 seqq.), just as in cor. 9, 7. 
For the use of gratulari in the sense of gaudere in Tert., see Hartel, op. 
cit., 2, 26,. — et in carcere: as opposed to post sententiam in the 
preceding sentence. — inviseatas ... palmas... infringere: the right 
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explanation was given by Oehler: “inviscatae igitur erunt palmae 
technis et dolosis artificiis paratae, ut visco utuntur in aucupio”; 
Hartel is certainly wrong in writing (48): ““inviscatae werden aber 
passend Anyti et Meleti palmae (‘hands’ according to Hartel) genannt, 
an denen sich Socrates gefangen hatte" (thus also La Cerda, who 
paraphrases inviscatas by captatrices and Kroymann, Gnomon 16 
(1940), 38: “Diese ‘mit Vogelleim bestrichenen’ Hände des Anytos 
und Meletos möchten den Sokrates im Kerker festhalten"). That 
palmae must here mean the palms of victory is proved, apart from 
the context, by the use of infringere, cf. e. g. Curt. 9, 2, 29: ne infre- 
geritis in manibus meis palmam qua Herculem Liberumque patrem ... 
aequabo; Cic. pro Balbo 15: ipsum florem dignitatis infringere; Ovid 
met. 10, 190/1. We should not quote Lucil. 796 Marx: omnia, viscatis 
manibus leget as a parallel, the palms not being captatrices (La Cerda), 
but dolo captatae: they had been caught with the lime-twig, and during 
the time that Socrates was arguing in prison, some glue was still 
sticking to them. So Bickel’s conjecture impiscatas is mainly right; 
he has only overlooked the fact that in antiquity the catching of 
birds was as popular a pastime as angling is to-day, and so might 
be used metaphorically; cf. also the note on 39, 1: spiritus nequam ... 
animas aucupabundus. The only matter for doubt is whether we 
should translate *caught with the limetwig" (this interpretation is 
supported by the gloss quoted by Oehler (rap. Ang. Mai tom. VII 
class. auct. p. 615', not found in the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum) 
et componitur invisco as, id est per viscus aliquid capere) or “still 
sticky with glue'', ‘recens a visco’, cf. e. g. Ovid ars 1, 391: non avis 
utiliter viscatis effugit alis; the alternative seems to be more in keeping 
with Tert.’s particular sense of humour. In Romance languages 
inviscare, which occurs here for the first time (see Rönsch, 7:5, 
128. 205; the intransitive meaning is found in Cass. Fel. p. 26, 21), 
retains the meaning: ‘to make something sticky’, e.g. Dante Inf. 
21, 17/8:... una pegola spessa, che ’nviscava la ripa d' ogni parte 
(2b. 22, 144; Parad. 17, 32). For inglutinare, see Svenn., Oribas., 89. — 
gestiens . .. vindieans: the constitution of the text is not quite clear 
here; nor is it probable, the first chapters not being extant in the 
Codex Agobardinus, that it will one day be possible to restore Tert.'s 
original words. To retain the readings $n te inviscatas and gestio given 
by B, Kroymann (Gnomon 16 (1940), 38) proposes to write: st et 
in carcere: ‘in te’, in<quit,> ‘viscatas Anyti et Meliti palmas gestio 
infringere’. This, however, is impossible, for in this case we must either 
suppose that the next words are spoken by Tert. again, which gives 
a most abrupt transition (a dash before ipsa?), or that Socrates himself 
reveals the real purpose of the entire discussion, wbich is still more 
improbable. Since Bmg, which often agrees with A, has gestiens, this 
reading must certainly be preferred to gestio, which is unintelligible. 
In this case two participles are found after nihil mirandum, si, viz. 
gestiens and vindicans (B Gel). This is peculiar, for which reason 
Reifferscheid writes gestit and Latinius vindicat; Hoppe (Beitr., 45/6) 
gives the following explanation: “In beiden Fällen liegt Ellipse von 
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erat vor (die beim Part. auch sonst vorkommt) .... Die Partizipien 
stehen vielmehr asyndetisch, durch die Voranstellung von ipsa morte 
vor coram aber wird das Asyndeton gemildert’’. This interpretation 
cannot be right, for Tert. wishes to point out here that Socrates by 
upholding the immortality of the soul had a well-defined purpose, 
viz. iniuriam insullare (the words ad iniuriae frustrationem point back 
to iniuria ... insultanda in § 2); so the two participles are not on the 
same level. It seems best to regard vindicans as the principal idea, 
and the words $nviscatas ... infringere (which means the same as 
iniuriae frustratio) as equivalent to a causal clause. Thus the discussion 
recorded in the Phaedo is represented as an obvious (Quo nihil miran- 
dum) consequence of Socrates' wish to kill the joy of his accusers, 
as is his reply to Xanthippe, which served the same purpose, viz. 
iniuriam insultare (the use of et before in carcere clearly shows that 
the wish ‘to break the palms of victory of Meletus and Anytus’” was 
still alive in him post sententiam, etc.). Thus the only remaining dif- 
ficulty is the occurrence of a present participle instead of an indicative 
in à hypothetical clause; however, in Tert.’s works this use is not 
uncommon in subordinate clauses in general, e.g. 25, 6: quia et ipsum 
vocabulum animae penes Graecos de refrigeratione respondens; ad nat. 
1, 7,15: quid, cum domestici eos vobis prodentes? ; ib. 2, 13, 6: aut enim ille, 
quisquis id praestans, facit; for further particulars, see Hartel, Pair. 
Stud., 2, 41,; 3, 9; 4, 49. 65; Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 21/2. A participle 
instead of an indicative after si is also found in 18, 2: si egressus, 
where Reifferscheid adopts Rigaltius' conjecture segressus. In the 
later period of the language this superseding of an indicative by a 
participle becomes more and more frequent; it also occurs in 
principal sentences (there, however, the participle is mostly co- 
ordinated to an indicative, e.g. Vict. Vit. 2, 24: cremantes gravi suspendio 
atque ingentia pondera pedibus conligantes, lamminasque ignitas dorso . . . 
adponebant). This subject not having been satisfactorily described, it 
may be profitable to give a fairly detailed account of the relevant 
literature: Hofm., Synt., 606; Lófst., Per., 158/9 and 249; Blomgren, 
Ammian., 73; Juret, Filastr., 127; Petschenig, index to Vict. Vit., 
p. 165; Müller-Marquardt, 218; Geyer, Erläut., 25; Bellanger, 107/110; 
Bonnet, 651/2; Werner, 89/90; Pirson, 430; Haag, 922/3; Elss, 41; 
Leo, index to Venant. Fortun., p. 411; Blomgren, Stud. Fort. 1, 107 seqq. 
2, 67. 99; Svenn., Oros., 84/5 and Pallad., 433/6; Horn, 75/7. 97; 
Tidn., Did., 68/9. 143,; Blatt, 32; Cavallin, 77/8; Biese, 82; Pfister, 
Rh. Mus. 67 (1912), 207; for the same use in Greek, see Radermacher, 
N T Gramm?, 205; Vireau, Ét. sur le grec du N T, 203; Moulton, 
352 seqq. — immortalitatem vindieans animae is the most plausible 
reading, for in 54, 1 we find philosophi . . . qui immortalitatem animae ... 
vindicant. As in the above passage, it is not certain whetber animae 
is to be interpreted as a dative (cf. 5, 1; 6, 6; 11, 1; 17, 10) or asa 
genitive (15, 2: sensus, quorum vindicatur principale). — necessaria 
praesumptione: this ablative is nearly equivalent to an apposition; 
see the note on 19,5. 
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4. Adeoserves as an introduction to the conclusion, and so is almost 
synonymous with tdeo; this meaning occurs for the first time in the 
imperial period (Hoppe, Beitr., 115, refers to Sen. ep. 42, 7; for Celsus, 
see Brolén, 35/6, for the later period, Ahlquist, 115/21, Thes. l. L. 
I: 612, 16 seqq. (adeo . . . quod) and 616, 29/34 (altogether inadequate), 
Stangl, B Ph W 35 (1915), 64 and Cassiodor., 257/8, Martin, W kl Ph 
35 (1918), 19, and Svenn., Pallad., 306,); however, an isolated instance 
is already found in Cic. ep. ad fam. 8, 15, 2 (Caelius; see Ahlquist, 
116/7). In Tert.’s works this use of adeo is extremely frequent. — tune 
once more has the function of an adject. (see comm. on $ 2: anima 
tunc Socratis). — de... venerat: for the use of venire ab, de, ex in 
Tert., see Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 (1932), 75, (add an. 10, 2; praescr. 
2, 17 and 22, 3/4), for Cypr., Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 109, for 
Novatianus, Koch, Novat., 283. -— industria... aequanimitatis: 
consultus here means ‘intentional’, ‘premeditated’, which meaning is 
found for the first time in Gell. 11, 1, 7: consulta. elegantia, (for the 
expressions consulto consilio and opera consulta, which likewise occur 
for the first time in Gell., see Landgraf, De figuris etymol. ling. Lat. 
(Acta semin. philol. Erlang. 2, 1881), 48). The circumstantiality of 
the expression (we should expect de consulta aequanimitaie or de 
aequanimitate consulio (de industria) suscepta) is once more due to 
parallelism (co de fiducia compertae veritatis); cf. the note on ex mate- 
riae ... suggestu in $ 1. Consequently, aequanimitatis is to be regarded 
as a possessive, not as an objective genit., so that the parallelism is 
not perfect, veritatis being an objective genit.; numerous instances 
of such a parallelism may be quoted from Tert.’s works (cf. e.g. 2, 4 
aut adiuvari falsis aut patrocinart and 50, 3). — non... veritatis: 
though this statement is intelligible from the context, it is not im- 
possible that Tert. (who certainly had read the Phaedo, see Introduction, 
p- 44,*) here has in view Socrates’ words in Phaedo 91 B: i u£v tv y&vet 
RANIN dvra & Ayo, xaAGcG 8H Eyer tO mec) Tat el dé undév gore 
vEÀcuT/Gavvt, AAN obv Todröv ye tov ypdvov abrov tov mpd TOD 
Yavarov Fttov volg mapovow ðc Ecoua. Ödupönevos. The veritas 
(Christiana) leads Tert. to the spiritus sanctus (probably in accordance 
with the Montanistic view, which regarded him as the paracletus, 
deductor omnis veritatis; see the note on 58, 8), and thence to the 
spiritus nequam, which as a daemonium lodged in Socrates. — accom- 
modatus: the right explanation is given by La Cerda: “alludit ad 
concessionem Spiritus Sancti in baptismo, sive confirmatione, qui 
accommodatis super capita manibus donabatur olim etiam visibili 
descensu”. A parallel is furnished by bapt. 8, 1: dehinc manus imponitur 
per benedictionem advocans et invitans spiritum sanctum. sane humano 
ingenio licebit spiritum in aquam arcessere et concorporationem eorum 
accommodatis deswper manibus alio spiritu tantae claritatis animare: 
deo autem in suo organo non licebit per manus sanctas sublimitatem 
modulari spiritalem — sine fidei sacramento, viz. baptism (bapt. 7, 2: 
quomodo et ipsius baptism carnalis actus quod in aqua mergimur, 
spiritalis effectus quod delictis liberamur; see K. Rahner, 
Ztschr. f. Kathol. Theol. 60 (1936), 496). Cf. adv. Marc. 1, 28 (329, 25/9): 
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o deum (sc. Marcionis) usquequaque perversum ...! cuius non statum, 
non condicionem ... video consistere, iam nec ipsum fider eius 
sacramentum.cui enim ri baptisma quoque apud eum 
exigitur? In bapt. 1, 1 and 12, 3 baptism is called sacramentum aquae (ib. 
9, 1: in baptisms sacramento); on the other hand, the adversari? oppose 
the fidei sacramentum of Abraham to baptism (ib. 13, 1); cf. also 
Aug. de nupt. et concup. 1, 10, 11: etiam fide perdita sacramentum 
fidei non amittit, quod lavacro regenerationis accepit, The word sacramen- 
tum by itself occurs with this meaning in ad mart. 3:cum in sacramenti 
verba respondemus and cor. 13, 45/6: omnes (sc. causae) alienae, profanae, 
illicitae, semel iam in sacramenti testatione eieratae. For the meaning 
of sacramentum in Tert.’s works, which is a much-discussed question 
stil, see A. Hahn, Theol.-kirchl. Annalen 1 (1842), 77/105. 157/85; 
C. Leimbach, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1871, 484 segq.; A. Réville, Du 
sens du mot sacramentum dans Tertullien (Bibl. éc. haut. ét., sc. 
relig. 1 (1889), 195/204) ; Kattenbusch, Das apostol. Symbol, 2, 53/101; 
A. Harnack, Militia Christi, 33/4. 59/69; H. von Soden, MYZTHPION 
und sacramentum in den ersten zwei Jahrh. der Kirche, ZNTW 12 (1911), 
188/227 (for Tert. 205 seqq.); E. de Backer, Sacramentum. Le mot et 
l'idée... dans Tert. (Louvain 1911); d'Alés, Théol., 321/3; Anrich, 
M ysterienrelig., 147/9; de Ghellinck, Pour l'histoire du mot sacramentum, 
66 seqq.; Adam, Kirch. Tert., 75,; Dolger, Sacramentum militiae, 
A Ch 2 (1930), 268/80; Sainio, 75/86; Rónsch, N.T.T., 585/6 and 
It.?, 323; for this passage, cf. von Soden, 211,. A similar sequence of 
sentences is frequently found in Tert.’s works, e.g. in adv. Marc. 
4, 17 (633, 1/2). — faeilius — citius potius; this meaning only occurs 
in Tert.'s works (Thes. l. L. VI: 68, 45 seqq.; Hartel, Patr. Stud., 
4, 73). — agebatur: cf. apol. 23, 4: aliqui . . . quem daemone agi constet; 
scorp. 8 (161, 6/7): qui spiritu dei agebantur; Lucif. Calaur. de non 
parc. 28 (270,14/5 H.): tu... qui nunc diverso ageris spiritu. — adhae- 
sisse, viz. as a Satuwv mapedpos (see the comm. on § 5). — paedagogum: 
the choice of this qualification is of. course due to the preceding a 
puero. — post... deputantur: this was copied from apol. 46, 5: cum 
secundum deos philosophi daemonas deputent. 'The addition of cum deis 
in this passage is caused by the context, for after ets: the information 
that the demons are regarded as coming immediately next to the 
gods would not suffice to create an antithesis to the words pessimum ... 
paedagogum. — penes... philosophos: the juxtaposition of poets and 
philosophers as propagators of false views about the gods seems to 
occur for the first time in the polemical writings of the Epicureans 
(e.g. Cic. nat. deor. 1, 42; see Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 45,. 77. 171; 
where the same combination is found in works of the Stoics, it has 
& totally different meaning); probably it is from these philosophers 
that Christian apologists borrowed it, cf. Aristid. 13, 5; Justin apol. 
1, 20, 3/4; 1, 44, 9. 54; [Justin] cohort. ad Graec. 1/4; Athenag. le- 
gat. 7. 24; Theophil. ad Autolyc. 1, 14; 2,8. 12. 38; 3, 7; Min. Fel. 
19, 1/3; 26, 9; Tert. apol. 23, 13; 47, 11/3; 49, 1; ad nat. 1, 10, 40/1; 
test. anim. 1 (134, 5) and 5 (141, 9); Clem. Alex. strom. 5, 8, 
50, 2, etc.; Hier. adv. Rufin. 3, 42; Filastr. 100, 1. 103, 3. 125, 
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3. For further particulars, see Heinze, Apol., 360 and Wendland, 
Kultur, 160. 


5. proeesserant: “had appeared” (a meaning not found before the 


period of Tiberius) — Christianae potestatis documenta: cf. adv. 
Marc. 4, 4 (429, 7/8): post tot ac tanta tam opera alque documenta 
Christianae religionis saeculo edita. — omnis... artificem: similarly, 


57, 2 (spirtialia nequitiae or Satanan, see the comm.) multiformem 
luem mentis humanae, totius erroris artificem; test. anim. 3 (138, 3/4): 
(Satanan) malitiae angelum, totius erroris artificem, totius saeculi 
interpolatorem (cf. Scholte’s note). Since in Isidor. Pelus. ep. 1, 242 
(P. G. 78, 329) we find aitéc... ns nady TexviTAC (viz. the devil), 
it is possible that Tert. borrowed the expression from a Greek author. 
For the qualification of the Satan as artifex mortis, see Weyman, 
Christl.-Lat. Poesie, 30. As an adject. artifex is also used in praescr. 
7, 19/20: dialecticam . .. artificem struendi et destruendi. For the use 
of subst. ending in -tor and -trix as adject., see Friebel, 52 seqq. ; Svenn., 
Oros., 58/9; Hofmann, Indogerm. Forsch., 43, 100,; Wack., Synt., 


2, 54. — avoeatricem: an &.A., like avocator in c. Chr. 5, 70. — sola: 
cf. 57, 2: sed ratio fallaciae solos non fugit Christianos (see comm.). — 
traducit — coarguit, Erevyeı. To understand the origin of this sense 


we must start from the meaning * to place on view’, ‘to exhibit/,» ‘to 
turn into ridicule’, which seems to occur for the first time in Prop. 
2, 24, 7: nec sic per totam infamis traducerer urbem (Suet. Tit. 8; Sen. 
nat. quaest. 7, 31, 3; Iuven. 8, 17. 11, 31; Petron. 17, 9). From this 
meaning two new significations have sprung, which chiefly occur in 
Christian literature, viz. ‘to bring to light!» ‘to show up’, ‘to expose’, 
and ‘to accuse’. The former is found in 15, 4: occulta cordis traducendo; 
pud. 22 (272, 19): traduceret cogitatus; adv. Marc. 1, 24 (323, 4); 3, 4 
(381, 1); 4, 5 (432, 5); 4, 36 (545, 3); 5, 8 (600, 20); fuga 2, 2; 12, 4; 
pud. 8 (234, 6); adv. Prax. 1 (228, 15); in a similar context Scap. 2: 
Daemones autem non tantum respuimus, verum et revincimus et cotidie 
iraducimus et de hominibus expellimus; for the latter meaning, see 
Rónsch, /t?2, 383 and Sem., 3, 82; Ph. Thielmann, A. L. L. 8, 252; 
Waltz., Ét., 322/3. — ideireo cannot refer to the preceding sentence, 
So that it must be regarded as a superfluous introduction to the 
words secundum Pythit quoque daemonis suffragium. A similar pleonasm 
is found in [Caes.] bell. Hispan. 39, 1: saucius et intorto talo idcirco 
tardabatur (see for this passage Heubner, 7; the places quoted in Thes. 
L L. VII, 1: 173, 33/72 are of a different kind). — sapientissimus 
Socrates, etc.: the use of quoque shows that 'lert. indeed regards 
Socrates as the princeps philosophorum, not solely on account of the 
words of the oracle &vöpwv de mavtwy Loxpdtys copmtatos. — 
Pythii ... daemonis: cf. orat. 17 (191, 3): daemonium oraculi Pythii; 
Salvian. de gub. dei 7, 101; [Lactant.] de mort. persec. 11; Chrysost. 
in l ep. ad Corinth. homil. 29, 1. For the view that the oracles are 
governed by demons, see comm. on 46, 12. This passage is similar 
to Min. Fel. 38, 5: proinde Socrates scurra Atticus viderit nihil se scire 
confessus, testimonio licet fallacissimi daemonis gloriosus. A different 
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estimation of the oracle given to Socrates is found in apol. 46, 5/6 
(ad nat. 1, 4,7). — socio suo: *his colleague', viz. the daemonium of 
Socrates. — adflatui, viz. in exorcisms; cf. apol. 23, 4/6 and, for further 
details, Dólger, Hzorz., 127. According to the Latin apologists, the 
Sxuuöviov of Socrates was an evil demon, more properly a Satuwv 
mapedoog: Min. Fel. 26, 9: eos spiritus daemonas esse poetae sciunt, 
philosophi disserunt, Socrates novit, qui ad nutum et arbitrium ad- 
sidentis (xapédpov) sibi daemonis vel declinabat negotia. vel petebat 
(copied by [Cypr.] Quod idola 6); Tert. apol. 22, 1: sciunt daemonas 
philosophi, Socrate ipso ad daemonis arbitrium expectante. quidni? cum 
et ipsi daemonium a pueritia adhaesisse dicatur, dehortatorium 
plane a bono (in the present passage the same idea is expressed in a 
different way by the words pessimum revera paedagogum); Lactant. 
div. instit. 2, 14, 9 (epit. 23, 2). Cf. also Chalcid. comm. 168 (Chalcidius, 
who was a Christian himself, was not seldom influenced by Christian 
authors): quippe Socrati dicitur a pueris comes daemon rerum 
agendarum praeceptor fuisse; from the present treatise cf. 39, 3. As 
to the terminology, cf. Rufin hist. eccles. 2, 14, 5: utens adminiculo 
adsistentis sibi et adhaerentis daemonicae virtutis quam 
napedpov vocant, for the Satuoves napeðpor in general, see the comm. 
on 28,5. So recently as in Cyrano de Bergerac, Le pedant joué (quoted 
by Abt, Apol. des Apul., 47), the magus says: “Je prestay à Socrate 
un Demon familier". The Greek apologists do not share the view 
of their Latin colleagues about the datudviov of Socrates, for they 
regard Socrates primarily as the antagonist of the demons (see Heinze, 
Apbl., 396, and 407, and for Clem. Alex. and Orig., Harnack, Socr., 
14; for the estimation of his datzéviov in general, cf. Willing, De 
Socratis daemonio quae antiquis temporibus fuerint opiniones, Comment. 
philol. Jenens. VIII, 2, 1909). — 'The argument of this paragraph 
may be summed up in the following way: “The view that Socrates 
was wisest of all men, was based on the testimony of a demon (i. e. 
Apollo); now Christianity has broken the power of the demons, hence 
through Christianity the wisdom of Socrates (and a fortiori pagan 
philosophy as a whole) has been neutralized”. A similar idea is found 
in apol. 46, 5: nomen hoc philosophorum daemonia non fugiunt. In 
the next paragraph this exposition is continued by a detailed com- 
parison between the wisdom of Socrates and the sapientia, Christiana, 
which comparison is based on the formulation of the charge against 
Socrates (for an allusion to this charge in the Acts of the Apostles 
(17, 18), see Norden, Agnostos Theos, 53/4). 


6. de sehola caeli: cf. scorp. 12 (172, 6): ipsa Christi schola; 1b. 9 
(162, 14); pall. 6, 2. The subst. schola, which is found from Cicero 
downwards, and, together with secía and familia, serves as a translation 
of aipeoız (see Kroll, Stud. röm. Lit., 252/3), frequently occurs in the 
first two centuries of our era in the sense of ‘school of jurists' (cf. e. g. 
Norden, Apul. und das róm. Privatrecht, 67,); so it is possible that 
this word was familiar to Tert. from his former profession. — deos . .. 
negare: obc uiv T] mxÓAu; volte. $9eobcg od vouliov; apol. 46, 5: 
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(Socrates) qui aliquid de veritate sapiebat deos negans; ad nat. 2, 2, 12. 
saeculi: for the development of the signification ‘this «sinful» world’, 
which transitional meaning is found in several passages from pagan 
literature, see especially Lófst., Synt., 2, 470 seqq. and Tidn., Did., 
141. — nullum... praevarieetur: this has been copied from apol. 
46, 5: idem et qui aliquid de veritate sapiebat deos negans, Aesculapio 
tamen gallinaceum prosecari iam in fine iubebat, credo ob honorem 
patris eius, quia Socratem Apollo sapientissimum omnium | cecinit 
(co ad nat. 2,2, 12; also see cor. 10, 28/9). The ridiculing of this sacrifice 
(which occurs already in Lucian. bis accus. 5) is only found in the 
works of Latin apologists (e.g. Lactant. div. instit. 3, 20, 16; cf. also 
Prud. Apoth. 204/6), though Harnack (Socr., 18) is wrong in con- 
tending that it is not even mentioned in Greek apologetie writings 
(see Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 32,; add Chrysostom. in Rom. homil. 
3, 2). For further details, see Geffcken, Socr., 43. — praevaricetur: 
Socrates is qualified as a praevaricator, because, though he denied 
the existence of the gods, he admitted their existence by his sacrifice 
to Aesculapius; in apol. 46, 5 (ad nat. 2, 2, 12) this thought is more 
clearly expressed. In the classical period praevaricari mostly means 
‘to accuse (or defend) in appearence only’, ‘to tamper in secret with 
the opposing party’ (e. g. Cic. de harusp. respons. 20, 42; pro Cluent. 
21, 58; Ulp. dig. 47, 15, 1), or ‘vera crimina abscondere! (see Marcian. 
dig. 48, 16, 1, 1); in the Itala it is used to translate mepoaatvetv 
(Rönsch, 7t.?, 377). Here the original sense ‘to tamper with the opposing 
party' is still perceptible; in other passages the verb mostly means 
‘to deceive’; cf. Koffmane, 56, Thierry, 180, Beck, 169, and the notes 
on 17, 9 and 25, 2. — gallinaceus is found as a subst. from Colum. 
and Plin. n. h. downwards (Thes. 1. L. VI, 2: 1684, 52 seqq.). — nee. . 

daemonia: Évepa dé xawad Satpdvia clogépov; of course the meaning 
of daemonia in this passage is totally different from the sense of 
Satóvta in the charge. — depellens: this verb seems to refer here 
to exorcisms (cf. adflatui in § 5); it is found nowhere else in this sense 
(the technical term for exorcizing is excludere, see comm. on 2, 5). — 
nee adulescentiam (adol-B; the same is found in 56,6, where A has 
adul-) vitians: ob; véouc Siapdetowv. Here again the translation 
is but seemingly accurate because Tert. refers Sdıapteipwv to 
ratðepgotig, as is shown by apol. 46, 10: ceterum si de pudicitia 
provocemus, lego partem sententiae Atticae in Socratem: conruptor 
adulescentium pronuntiatur. at Christianus sexum nec femineum mutat. 
Perhaps Tert. here follows the example of the StrQif?, the same 
rebuke being directed against Socrates and Plato by Lucian. conviv. 
39; vitar. auct. 15 (see Helm, Lucian und Menipp, 229); the same 
source may have been used in Sen. de vita beata 27, 5, where Socrates 
says: mihi ipsi Alcibiadem et Phaedrum obiectate (the treatise ‘Aristippus 
on the dissipations of the ancients', for which see Kroll, Stud. róm. 
Lit., 316/7, belongs to the same class of writings). The same charge 
was brought against Arcesilaus and Bion (see Hense in the preface 
to his edition of Teles, p. LII/LIII). Cf. also the malicious allusion 
in 54,2 to Phaedr. 249 A raudepaotnoavrog peta ptdocogtac (likewise, 
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Euseb. praepar. evang. 13, 20 — 709 C/711 B) and from Christian 
literature [Clem.], komil. 5, 18; Hier. ad Isat. 2, 7; Min. Fel. 38, 5: 
quos (sc. philosophos) corruptores et adulteros novimus; Theophil. ad 
Autolye. 3, 6 (Epicureans and Stoics as propagators of &deApoxortiat 
and dppevoßaotar); Orig. c. Cels. 7, 49; for Arnobius, see W. Kroll, 
Rh. Mus. 71 (1916), 334. — urbis... orbis: a play upon words fre- 
quently found from Cic. Catil. 1, 9; Nepos Attic. 20, 5; Ovid ars 
1, 174 and fast. 2, 684 downwards (from Tert. cf. apol. 40, 3). See Otto, 
Sprichw., 358/9 and Wölfflin, A. L. L. 1, 388; we may add Sen. de 
tranq. anim. 4, 4; Hier. comm. in Ezech., praef.; adv. Pelag., praef. 2; 
adv. Vigilant. 9; Martyr. beati Pauli apostoli 1 (Act. apost. apocr. 
I: 2, 2); see also Goetz-Schoell’s note on Varro J. l. 5, 143. — veritatis . . . 
perosioris: this refers to the proverb verttas odium parit (Ter. Andr. 68), 
for which see Otto, op. cit., 368; Weyman, A. L. L. 8, 411; Sonny, 
ib. 9, 79. From Tert. cf. apol. 7, 3. 14, 7. 46, 6. The passive meaning 
of perosus is not found before Tert. (also in poen. 5, 9, v. v. 16 (con- 
jecture by Rhenanus), adv. Marc. 4, 33 (531, 21; à quotation from 
Holy Scripture), and ad nat. 1, 4, 5: veritatem saeculo [0]perosissimam ; 
a different interpretation is given by Hoppe, Beitr., 78). For passages 
from other authors, see the Addenda et corrigenda in the Index verborum, 
p. 256 (we may add Avit. carm. 3, 30; Serv. ad Verg. buc. 6, 41; Aug. 
de trin. 13, 13, 17; Salvian. ad eccles. 3, 48). — tanto... et perosioris, 
quanto plenioris: in compound sentences Tert. frequently inserts a 
pleonastic et, but mostly in both parts, or only in the subordinate 
clause (e.g. 8, 1 tam amica quam et aemula); in the principal sentence 
such an insertion is also found in 28, 3; 53, 4; mon. 4; see Thörn., 
Stud. Tert., 2, 77 and Eran., 25 (1927), 220/1; Löfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 
27 and Krit., 94; Hoppe, Beitr., 119, and more in general Löfst., 
Per., 43; Kühn.-Stegm., 2, 450; Hofmann, Synt., 661; Vahlen, Opusc. 
Acad., 2, 120; Wahlen, 122; Tidn., de partic. copulat., 91 segq.; Sjogren, 
Symb. Danielsson, 346; Svenn., Pallad., 491 seq.; Linderbauer, 335 
and 376; Petersson, Justin., 58; Lógdberg, 27 segg. — per habitum 
ioeunditatis: Phaedo 117 C: xai u&x edyepiic xai edxdaws ELErLEV. 
The genit. seems to be equivalent to an adject.: ‘in a pleasant mood’, 
though we may also translate: ‘under a show of pleasantness’ (cf. $ 2). 
At all events, the main stress lies on tocunditatis, the addition of 
habitus being primarily due to parallelism (co per omne ingenium crude- 
litatis; cf. the note on materiae suggestu in § 1). tocunditas, not vuc-, 
is written by Tert. in adv. Marc. 4, 14 (461, 20: Isai. 65, 14) and 
5,4 (581, 2: Os. 2, 11). — vivieomburio: this subst. is only used by 
Tert. (also in 33, 6). For being burnt to death as a punishment for 
Christians, see Lietzmann's note on 1 Cor. 13, 3 (Hdb. N. T. 9, p. 65) 
and Bauer's note on Ignat. ad Rom. 5, 3 (ib., Erg. Bd., p. 250). — 
ingenium ‘invention’ (from Plin. paneg. 49, 7 ; Tac. hist. 3, 28, 1 down- 
wards) occurs very frequently in Tert.’s works (with a genit. also 
pud. 22 (273, 13): ingenia carnifictt et genera poenarum; scorp. 7 
(159, 2/3): o parricidii ingenium! o sceleris artificium! ; v. v. 1; res. 
8 (37, 19); ad mart. 4; exh. cast. 9, 8; c. Chr. 7, 43; ad nat. 1, 10, 44; 
without a genit. more than 20 times); this passage may have been 
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copied by Hier. ep. 100, 9, 1: victa sunt in eis omnia crudelitatis 
ingenia (Cypr. ad Demetr. 12 (360, 14 H.): ingeniosa crudelitas). Cf. 
Svenn., Pallad., 580. — exhauriat is here used in analogy of such 
expressions as laborem, periculum, poenas exhaurire (Verg. Liv.); of 
course the choice of the verb is primarily due to the wish to create 
& climax after absorbeat. — tenebrosiore, sc. carcere Socratis ; similarly, 
mart. 2: si enim recogitemus ipsum magis mundum carcerem esse... 
maiores tenebras (sc. quam carcer vester) habet mundus. Cf. pat. 13 
(21, 2): illa (sc. caro in carcere) et in paupertate lucis; Liv. 6, 17, 5; 
Valerian. komil. 16: tenebrosis sedibus otiosa supplicia; Achelis, 2, 
246,. — inter... Phaedonas: likewise, Sen. de trang. anim. 7, 5: inter 
Platonas et Xenophontas ; adv. Marc. 2, 17 (358, 27): ante Lycurgos 
et Solonas omnes; pall. 5, 4: cum ad Epicuros et Zenonas ventum est, 
etc. — ad... diriget: not “will direct this investigation in accordance 
with the rules laid down by God", but “will interpret this, etc.", 
for dirigere in Tert.’s works is often almost equivalent to interpretari, 
e.g. adv. Herm. 23 (151, 23 seqq.): et ‘erat’? (Gen. 1, 2) in hoc dirigit, 
quasi quae semper fuerit (sc. terra); adv. Marc. 4, 11 (452, 5/6): si 
in hoc dirigebat similitudinem. (almost = st sim. ita interpretabatur) ; 
res. 2 (26, 8) and 37 (79, 2); adv. Marc. 4, 38 (550, 18); 5, 12 (617, 23); 
pud. 9 (238, 26). In adv. Marc. 4, 12 (453, 13): cetera de sabbato ita 
dirigo the verb is completely synonymous to interpretari. Cf. Thes. 
1. L. V, 1: 1239, 65 seqq. (the earliest instance occurs in [Quint.] 
declam. 4, 15; for adv. Prax. 2, which is wrongly quoted under this 
heading, see the note on 25, 9). — certa: this conjecture by Hartel 
(certe B Gel) is certainly right, certus being frequently followed by 
an accus. cum inf. in Tert. (cf. Thes. 1. L. TII: 920, 24 seqq.). —demon- 
Stratorem is almost equivalent to interpretem (this meaning is found 
from Colum. 3, 10, 20 downwards). For the thoughts uttered at the 
end of this chapter, see the note on 2, 7, in which passage Tert. expresses 
his opinion about the limits of an admissible curiosity more fully. 
For praestat per deum nescire, cf. praescr. 14, 7/8: Novissime ignorare 
melius est, ne quod non debeas noris, guia (qui Kroymann) quod debeas 
nosti. For the use of unde, see Thörn., Stud. Tert., 3, 30/1. 


2. The essential features of pagan philosophy. 


“It is true that sometimes pagan philosophers discovered a partial 
truth — the power of Truth is proved by the very fact that it manifests 
itself everywhere «, even among philosophers» —. Such discoveries 
are partly due to chance, and partly to common sense, with which 
God has deigned to endow the soul ($ 1). It is this human reason 
alone on which philosophers rely and of which in their thirst for 
glory they make an excessive use for the purpose of demonstrating 
anything they like. In -doing this they overawe their audience by 
eloquence rather than convincing it by sound arguments: without 
taking account of the properties of things, they subsume them to 
general or specific rules, do not leave any room for the omnipotence 
of God, and make their personal opinions appear as natural laws ($ 2). 
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Moreover, they appeal to pretendedly sacred books, the sacredness 
of which is due to the fact that in ancient times many authors were 
considered to be demigods or even gods, for instance Mercurius 
Aegyptius, Silenus, Hermotimus, Orpheus, Musaeus, and Pherecydes. 
Besides, they also happened to find various books that we Christians 
regard as apocryphal; for we are convinced that we must condemn 
whatever does not concord with the canon of Holy Scripture, for 
being only too familiar with the impostures of pseudoprophets and 
of fallen angels (8 3). Finally, philosophers found books belonging 
to Holy Scripture, but whatever they found there, they made sub- 
servient to falsehood ($ 4). 

So my task with regard to this subject is clear: I must detach all 
views I have in common with philosophers from their arguments, 
and, on the other hand, I must detach all the arguments I share 
with them from their conclusions. Whatever I discuss I shall trace 
back to Holy Scripture; nevertheless, I shall also quote utterances 
by philosophers as testimonies of Truth, because even evidence given 
by an adversary may be of value ($ 5). Though I know quite well 
how many things have been written by philosophers about the soul, 
I have nevertheless consulted medical science too, which is the sister 
of philosophy; that these two sciences frequently clash and on this 
very subject contend for the mastery, is immaterial to me. In this 
domain there is so much that is uncertain, that Heraclitus even gave 
up all hope ever to know anything about the soul ($ 6). A Christian, 
however, does not need much knowledge about this subject, firstly, 
because facts that are positively certain are never numerous, and 
secondly, because endless investigations are forbidden by St. Paul. 
Man is not allowed to find more than he learns from God; yet the 
very things he learns from God constitute perfect Truth (8 7)". 

Though the present chapter contains severalideas proper to Christian 
apologetics, it yet possesses a certain originality in both structure 
and detail. Tert. mentions five sources of pagan philosophy: pure 
chance, common sense, sacred books ascribed to famous ®eóñoyot 
such as Mercurius Aegyptius, apocryphal books, and the Old 
Testament (he assumes that the last-mentioned authority was either 
falsified or wrongly applied by philosophers). Of these sources the 
fourth is mentioned nowhere else, and the first is only considered 
by Clement of Alexandria. Plagiarism from Holy Scripture is frequently 
mentioned in apologetic literature, but Tert.'s account of it stands 
by itself. The description of the methods of philosophy in $ 2 and the 
value attached to the testimonium ex aemulis in $ 5 betrays the former 
lawyer; the last paragraph of the chapter was copied from the treatise 
De praescriptione haereticorum. Hence a considerable part of this 
chapter is of Tert.’s own finding. 

Besides this, several particulars are found which plainly recall the 
Scepties, especially in $ 6, which follows the discussion of the sources 
of pagan philosophy. In the first place the well-known quotation 
from Heraclitus may be mentioned, which (though not recorded by 
Sextus Empiricus) may derive from Aenesidemus. The stress laid 
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on the operositas of philosophers recalls the attacks by Scepties from 
Timon downwards on the neptepyix and moAunzpayuooóv of the 
doyuarıxot, and the infinitae quaestiones which Tert. finds fault with 
in $ 7 may refer to the definition of discussions on the soul as moar) 
xal &vhvurog u&yx (Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. hypot. 2, 31). Finally, § 5 
possibly contains a reminiscence of one of the Sceptic tpóros, and 
the qualification of medical science as the ‘sister of philosophy’ (8 6) 
points the same way (see the comm. on these passages). 

The list of $zóAoyor in $ 3 is partly based on a miracle-book (see 
comm. and Introduction, p. 47*); as for Tert.’s having read the Corpus 
Hermeticum, see Introduction, p. 47*. 

So we axrive at the conclusion that in the present chapter Tert. 
combines thoughts that are all his own with ideas borrowed from 
Christian apologeties and data taken from Soranus, who frequently 
based himself on the Sceptics (Introduction, p. 30*). Probably these 
data were found by Fert. in the preface to Hepi duy? (at any rate, 
the quotation from Heraclitus would fit in very well there), but he 
did not copy ib in its entirety, the materials at his disposal being 
sufficient already; he only took from it whatever be considered to 


be useful. 


l. Plane at the beginning of a sentence is frequently equivalent 
to sane (‘indeed’, ‘to be sure’) in Tert.’s works (from de anim. cf. 10, 9; 
24, 5; 32, 1; 50, 3; 53, 2). — iuxta nostra sensisse: similarly, frag. 
Fuld. § 5: inde quaedam nobiscum vel prope nos habetis; cf. proxime 
in res. 1 (25, 18). With the sense of secundum, iuxta is found from 
Vitruv. 1, 1, 17 (or possibly Liv. 39, 9, 6) downwards; cf. Hofm., 
Synt., 502/3; Parriger, 78/9; for Tert., cf. Hoppe, Synt., 37. — nostra — 
Christiana, as in 20, 1: Seneca saepe noster; 2, 5; 4; 23, 3; 26, 1; nostri = 
Christiani 1s found in 7, 1 and 56, 5. For nos(ter) referring to Montanists 
(e.g. 9, 4), see Labriolle, Crise Montan., 356/7. — testimonium . . . 
ipsius: ‘‘<the circumstance that philosophers sometimes agree with 
us, and so are endowed with some part of truth, is not injurious to 
Truth; for> its <accidental> appearance (i.e. its coming to light 
everywhere irrespective of persons, and so in the works of pagan 
philosophers too) even (ettam) testifies in its favour". According to 
Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 1019, 15, eventus in the present passage means ‘fere 
i.q. adventum, actum'; the former interpretation only is right. The 
meaning ‘occurrence’ or ‘appearance’ is also found in 46, 2: erit aliquis 
et veriatis (= verorum somniorum) eventus; res. 21 (54, 12/3): et 
merces autem et periculum in resurrectionis pendet eventu; ib. 55 (115, 
13); adv. Marc. 3, 6 (385, 22/3): quod . . . materia (Kroymann wrongly 
writes ea materia; cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 112) caret, non admittit sapientiae 
eventum. (‘does not admit of the occurrence of wisdom’, i.e. ‘with 
regard to this subject it is impossible to set our intellect going’). 
Sometimes the meaning ‘eventuality’, ‘possibility’ (e.g. fuga 5, 1) 
gives rise to the signification “accidental occurrence’, for instance 
in ad nat. 1, 16, 11: plane ex aliqua disciplina severiores aut certo 
respectu eiusmodi eventuum a libidine temperatis ... ut non dispersio 
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seminum, et saltus ubique luxuriae nescientibus filios edat (in the same 
context ib. § 16 and apol. 9, 19); hence in ad nat. 1, 16, 9: luxuriam 
inter errores et ventos (A; ut ventos Oehl.) fluctuantem, it seems best to 
agree with Hartel in reading et eventus (eventus Borleffs). Cf. also 
praescr. 28, 9/10: Nullus inter multos eventus unus (isle unus Kroym.) 
est exitus: variasse debuerat error doctrinae (doctrinam Kroym.) eccle- 
siarum. In the passage under discussion too this additional meaning 
still obtains; moreover, in the next sentence Tert. mentions a prosperus 
error. The first word of the sentence is strongly emphasized as in the 
well-known phrase semen est sanguis Christianorum (apol. 50, 13), in 
which a totally unexpected idea in the same way forms the nominal 
predicate. — ipsius is almost equivalent to eius (however, it has 
more stress); for this use of ipse in general, see Hofm., Synt., 480; 
Svenn., Oros., 67; Tidn., Did., 52. For Tert., cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 112/3. 
In the present passage, as in 53, 4, the choice of ipse is also due to the 
clausula (1 y; 53, 4: 2 ByC). — portus: the same metaphor is found 
in Clem. Alex. paed. 2,2, 28, 3: tod NG Anclas &ovoyrjoac Auévoc; 
Iren. 4 praef.; Aug. de vita beata 1, 5; Max. Tyr. diss. 30, 2, etc. — 
natura... suggeruntur: spect. 2 (2, 23/4): quod ultro natura suggerit, 
deum esse universitatis conditorem; ep. de cast. 9, 1 (p. 136 Casp.): 
natura suggerente. — natura... de publieo sensu: for the alternation 
of an ablat. and de, see 'Thórn., Stud. T'ert., 1,5/9 (this variation becomes 
more obvious on account of the frequent occurrence of the ablat. 
natura; in de anim. it is found ten times). — publico sensu: the xotvat 
Zworar of the Stoics. For the significance of this idea in Tert.’s 
works, see comm. on ch. 41; Esser, 11/2. 18/9. 167,; Rauch, 42; 
Schelowsky, 45; Heinze, Apol., 470; Adam, Kirch., 126; Lortz, 
Vernunft, 140 and Tert., 1, 242; Scholte, I/XI. Tert. gives various 
names to this conception: communes sensus (res. 3 (28, 22. 29, 23); 
ib. 5 (31, 5); adv. Marc. 1, 16 — 311, 4/5), communis omnium sensus 
(ad nat. 2, 5, 1), conscientia, communis (tei. 6 = 280, 3), omnium con- 
scientia (adv. Marc. 1, 3 = 293, 20), communis lex... in publico mundi 
(cor. 6, 1/2); for more elaborate definitions, see Esser, 167,. —dotare: 
cf. adv. Marc. 1, 10 (303, 13/4): animae ... a primordio conscientia. 
dei dos est. It is not very probable that in this connection the original 
meaning of dos was still felt by Tert.; he regards baptism as the 
marriage of the soul to the Holy Spirit, on which occasion the flesh 
follows the soul as a dotale mancipium (41, 4), so that he can hardly 
have regarded common sense; which is also an attribute of pagans, as a 
dowry given by God. Hence dos means no more than ‘gift’ (cf. Lófst., 
Arnob., 78) in paen. 2, 3; scorp. 6 (156, 23); res. 12 (40, 28); adv. Marc. 
1, 25 (326, 16); 4,1 (422, 25). In the sense of ‘to endow' dotare occurs 
in adv. Herm. 29 (156, 26); for further particulars, see Thes. 1. L. V, 
1: 2056, 79 seqq. — dignatus est: cf. 47, 2 dignatio dei. — The idea 
that pagan philosophers frequently found some part of truth by 
chance very seldom occurs in the works of Christian apologists. 
The closest parallel to the present passage is found in Clem. Alex. 
strom. 5, 1, 10, 3: 9% Soypatixh mpaypateta toig prdocdpotc ný EV 
GANIC xat oroxyaxcoqó6v EntPadrrAouévotc, nf; 9$ xenAavnu£vy 
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and :b. 1, 16, 80 (quoted in the note on $ 3: apocryphorum confessione; 
in this passage the words òg uév tveg show that this view existed 
already before Clem. Alex.). On the other hand, the eöpesız described 
by Justin apol. 2, 10, 2 ("Oca yap xaAGc del Epdeybavro xal edpov 
of grdocophoavtes 7| vanodernoavres, xarà Aóvou uípoc Ot s0pécecc 
xai SOecopiac Lori movydévta abrois) is not due to chance, but 
to the oxépux tod Adyov, which, according to this apologist, is 
present in the souls of philosophers: (the otoyafecta: frequently 
mentioned in medical literature (see Jaeger, Diokles, 39) is of a totally 
different kind, so that an influence of Soranus is out of the question 
in this passage). Much more common in apologetics is the idea that 
common sense is an important source of knowledge, above all of the 
knowledge of God; cf. the passages collected by Lortz and Scholte 
(however, we should not forget that the doctrine of Justin concerning 
the £vobc« Zupbrou tod Adyou crop (apol. 2, 13, 5) is totally 
different from the Stoic conception of the xotoi Évvotat, which in 
this literature is found for the first time in Athenag. resurr. 14. 24). 
Tatian. may have combated this idea, when he wrote (orat. 12 — 13, 
31 seqq. Schwartz): taŭra dé Hudv Aeyóvrov odx And YAdTINS ode 
And av elxórwv «05808 &x'» Evvolmv cuvtaEe@o TE cogrotixye, 
Serotépas SE tivos eéxpavicews Aóyot; x«vxypouévov. The xorval 
Zvvotat are of paramount importance in the works of Clem. Alex. 
(e. g. strom. 1, 19, 94, 2; 7, 16, 59, 9; 8, 1, 2, 4; cf. also Witt, Albinus, 
32); moreover, cf. Orig. c. Cels. 1, 4; 3, 40; 4, 84; 8, 52; de princ. 
4, 1, 1; Arnob. 2, 68; 4, 2; 5, 9; Euseb. de laud. Constant. 13; Nemes. 
de nai. hom. 13 (p. 203/4 Matth.). 


2. nacta: “took possession of”; similarly, adv. Marc. 4,38 (551,2): 
nacti ... scripturae textum; res. 19 (51, 10). — inflavit: philosophy 
over-estimated the importance of human reason by forgetting that it 
needs divine revelation to be complete. — ad gloriam propriae artis: see 
comm. on 1, 2. propriae is equivalent to suae, cf. 38, 6: sua firmamenta 
et propriae condicionis alimenta; for further details, see Hofm., Synt., 
473 and Indogerm. Forsch. 43, 121; Thörn., Stud. Tert., 4, 127; Svenn., 
Oros., 65 seqq. and Pallad., 317,; Friebel, 76/7; Linderbauer, 374 
(for the similar use of touc in Greek, see Radermacher, N T Gramm.?, 
74). The inverse case is much more frequent in Tert.’s works; cf. Lófst., 
Krit., 95/6 and Hoppe, Synt., 103. Eventually, the promiscuous use 
of suus and proprius is due to juridical language, cf. Kalb, Juristenlat., 
57 and Lebreton, Et. Cic., 134. — prae studio eloquii: this rebuke 
is fairly common in apologetic literature, e. g. apol. 47, 3: homines 
(sc. philosophi) gloriae . . . et eloquentiae solius libidinosi; Tat. orat. 40; 
Cypr. ep. 55, 24; Lactant. div. instit. 3, 20, 5. The use of eloquium 
instead of eloquentia is peculiar to poetry; the word is frequently 
used by Tert. (e. g. 6, 7; paen. 4, 5; ad nat. 1, 4, 4; 2, 4, 17; apol. 
18, 6; 23, 1; 48, 1), whereas he seems to avoid eloquentia (apol. 47, 3; 
not in ad nat., bapt., paen., fug., an.). — prae: in affirmative sentences 
prae with causal meaning occurs in some passages in Plaut. (Amph. 
1066; Stich. 466; T'ruc. 328), but not in the classical period; this use 
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becomes frequent from Apul. (Médan, 74) and Tert. (Hoppe, Tertull., 
19) downwards. For further details, see Stolz-Schmalz, Synt.4, 273 
(Hofm., Synt., 443 and 532/3 says nothing about it); Svenn., Pallad., 
377; Chruzander, 81; Ph. Thielmann, A. L. L. 8, 555; Bonnet, 615; 
Ebert, 325. -— struere atque destruere: borrowed from praescr. 7, 18/20: 
miserum (Arte inserunt Kroym.) Artstotelen, qui illis dialecticam 
instituit, artificem struendi et destruendi. Struere and its compounds 
are frequently used by Tert.; in a similar context this verb is found 
in adv. Marc. 3, 6 (383, 13): argumentationem sibi struere; praescr. 
23, 4; adv. Prax. 8 (237, 24). For the use of struo instead of instruo, 
see comm. on 10, 3. — dicendo .. . docendo: cf. apol. 45, 3 (V): atque 
adeo quid plenius, dicere ‘Non occides’, an docere ‘Ne trascaris quidem’?; 
see also Thes. l. L. V, 1: 1750, 66 seqg. — persuadentis: likewise, 
in the contemporary treatise adv. Val. 1 (178, 11/2): veritas autem 
docendo persuadet, non suadendo docet. — Formas rebus imponit: in 
no passage of his work did Tert. more clearly state the reason of his 
aversion from pagan philosophy: he is always primarily interested in 
concrete things, which according to him cannot be subsumed to 
general laws without losing part of their very nature. A similar state- 
ment is made in fuga 4, 1: non sensus hominis praeiudicat statui rerum, 
sed status sensui (more about this sentence in the comm. on ch. 17). 
For forma = ‘law’, ‘general rule’, see Löfst., Krit., 23 and 111/2. — 
privat: Rigaltius gives the right interpretation: 'privas et proprias 
adsignat': some laws are given out by philosophy as general laws to 
hold good for many things (this must be the sense of peraequare, which 
is hence also used with à pregnant sense), others as special ones, which 
hold good for few things only. The editors of the Thes. 1. L. kindly 
inform me that this remarkable use of privare is found nowhere else; 
a parallel occurs in 46, 3: T'elmessenses nulla somnia evacuant (= vacua, 
vana putant); cf. also Prop. 4, 9, 55: (ara) interdicta viris metuenda 
lege pratur (‘pura servatur’ Rothstein); 1b. 4, 11, 31: altera maternos 
exaequat turba Libones (i. e. ‘ut aequos sllis opponit). Nevertheless, these 
passages are not quite similar, the usual sense of privare being 'to 
deprive', so that the meaning becomes totally different here; cf. for 
this 43, 7: somnum... probatorem valetudinum = qui valetudines 
probat — probas reddit. Such changes of the original meaning are 
fairly frequent from Apuleius downwards (see the list made by Lofst., 
Verm. Stud., 93/104; for literature on this subject, ib. 96,); from an 
earlier period isolated instances may be quoted, e. g. Tac. ann. 15, 49, 2 
adsımulatio = studium adaequandi (Koestermann). In Tert.’s works 
such changes are frequently due to parallelism (see the instances 
eollected by Hoppe, Syni., 117/8). — de... praeiudieat: usually Tert. 
is a warm advocate of this method, cf. e. g. res. 19 (51, 7 segqq.): ut... 
manifestiora quaeque praevaleant et de incertis certiora praescribant ; 
tb. 21 (54, 1/3); apol. 3, 2; adv. Marc. 1, 9 (301, 27 seqq.): si sta est, 
ecquid. tibi videtur tusta ratione defendi, ut ad normam et formam et 
regulam certorum probentur incerta? ... plane in quibus diversitas 
status invenitur, fortassean non provocentur incerta ad formam certorum, 
ul liberata, a reliqua comparationis provocatione per diversitatem. status 
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principalis (cf. the nearly identical terminology in the passage under 
consideration). For the use of praeiudicare in Tert.’s works, cf. Beck, 
87/8, for provocare, ib., 88/9. — quasi... omnia: quasi comparanda 
sit B, quasi comparanda, Gel. The conjecture by Ursinus is necessary; 
the omission of the former omnia must be due to haplography. More- 
over, the clausula (2 y 8) supports this reading. Comparare probably 
means here ‘to put on a level (cf. e. g. apol. 47, 2). — licentiae = 
potestati (a law term: Beck, 159,; Heumann-Seckel s. v.; also bapt. 
17, 5 and res. 11 = 39,23). — feeit: the change of the tense is due 
to the clausula; ef. Lófst., Krit. Apol., 104; Z. Spr. Tert., 80; Carlsson, 
67/8. A similar idea is found in Tatian. orat. 27 ex: Tò yao epi toradtyy 
&oyorsiada, Chtyow vopoderoüvröc Eoriv Epyov Exutod ta Soynare. 
— ferrem, ... ipsa: a similar ellipsis is found in pall. 4, 2: feras, si 
in puero. — compos is equivalent here to conscius (see comm. on 
55, 2). — eonsortio: a law term again (Beck, 111/2; Schlossmann, 418). 


3. For this enumeration of YedAoyoı &vdpec, see the preface to 
this chapter. —- divos here has the meaning mentioned by Serv. ad 
Verg. Aen. 12, 139: nos deos aeternos dicimus, divos vero qui ex hominibus 
fiunt (ef. ib. 5, 45). For further particulars about this word, see 
W. Schwering, Deus und dwus, Indogerm. Forsch., 34 (1914/5), 1/44, 
especially 26. — Mercurium Aegyptium: see Introduction, p. 47*. — 
eui... adsuevit: on these words Scott, Hermetica TV (Oxford 1936), 
3, n. 6, remarks: “This most likely means that Plato learnt more of 
his philosophy from Hermes than from any other teacher; though 
it would be possible to take the words as meaning that Plato followed 
the teaching of Hermes more closely than any other Greek philosopher 
did". The alternative is much more plausible; at all events, the note 
is due to 28,1: Quis ille nunc vetus sermo apud. memoriam Platonis 
de animarum reciproco discursu? ... divinum Albinus existimat, 
Mercurii forsitan Aegyptii. Both here and in the next part of the 
sentence (ui Silenum... tradidit) the irony is obvious. — eui... 
adsuevit: the connection of this verb with a dat. denoting a personal 
object is very rare; in Thes. l. L. II: 908, 57 segg. only one instance 
is quoted, viz., Prop. 3, 4, 6: assuescent Latio Partha tropaea low; 
in a different sense Curt. 6, 5, 23: Bagoas ... specie singulari spado 
aique in ipso flore pueritiae, cui et Dareus adsuetus fuerat et mox 
Alexander adsuevit. — Silenum . . . tradidit: cf. adv. Herm. 25 (154, 3/5): 
nist si et Sileno illi apud Midam regem adseveranti de alio orbe credendum 
est auctore Theopompo; pall. 2, 1: viderit Anaximander, si plures 
(sc. esse mundos) putat, viderit, st quis uspiam alius, ad Meropas, 
ut Silenus penes aures Midae blatit, aptas sane grandioribus fabulis. 
The story was related by Theopompus in the eighth book of his 
QOuwuzuxX (Theon progymn. 2 = Theop. frag. 74b Grenfell-Hunt, 
frag. 74a Jacoby): Sinynoewg SE mapadelypata &v ely KANTE . 
xai napà Ocondura Ev tH dyddy cv Didinnixdv N roð Xeqvob; 

this book may be identical with the llIepi 9«upactov quoted by 
Servius in this connection (ad Verg. ecl. 6, 13. 26; frag. 73b Gr.-H., 
frag. 75b Jac.). For some other accounts, see frag. 73/4 Gr.-H., frag. 
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74/5 Jac. For the contents of the story, see Rohde, Roman, 204 seq. 
In the account given by [Plut.] Consol. ad Apollon. 27 (115 B seqq.), 
which, just as Cic. T'usc. 1, 48, 114, harks back to Aristotle, Silenus 
says: Gc &pa u) ylveodaı uev... &ptovov mavtwv, TO dé Tedvavat 
od Civ ot: xpetttov. Theopompus probably borrowed this story 
from Aristotle, so the account given by him may have contained 
the same pessimistic doctrine (see the note by Jacoby). As was shown 
in the Introduction (p. 47*), Tert. probably took this note and those 
concerning Hermotimus and Pherecydes from one of the numerous 
books dealing with $aup&ct«. — Hermotimum ... contulerunt: see 
for this story the preface to ch. 44. The mention of Hermotimus in 
this context is eventually due to the fact that Aristotle regarded 
him as a predecessor of Anaxagoras (metaphys. 1, 3 = 984b 15/20: 
voUv Sh Tig elmav Eveivar, xadarep £v Toig oors, xal Ev Th qoos! 
TOV attrov tov xócuou xai THG TAEEWG TANG olov vNPWV £qpávw nap 
cix AéyovraG TOUS Tpóepov. pavepdrs èv obv *Avakaydpav tapey 
avauevoy toltav TOv Adywv, altiav deyer medtepov “"Epuörtuos ó 
Kialousvios cinetv, see the note by Ross, and Zeller 1°, 1267/9; 
cf. Sext. Empir. adv. math. 9, 7). It is highly probably that more 
about this analogy was said by Aristotle in his lost treatise Tept quAo- 
coplac, where he discussed the possibility that the same thoughts 
occur repeatedly in the history of mankind, in support of which 
theory he quoted numerous examples, for instance Pherecydes-Plato 
(see Jaeger, Aristoteles, 130 seqq.). Theopompus, probably through the 
intermediary of Eudoxus (Jaeger, op. cit., 136), borrowed many data 
from Aristotle's Ilept prAccopiac for his work Tepl 9aupactov; so it 
may be assumed that in this way the story of Hermotimus was included 
in the numerous collections of Yauuzoıa existing in Tert.’s time (for 
the possibility that Tert. took the story from the dream-book of 
Hermippus, see Introduction, 47*). It stands to reason that there can 
be no question of special writings having been ascribed to Hermotimus 
(nor to Silenus; the note by Scott on. the present passage is certainly 
wrong): Tert. only has in mind the accounts found in his source. 
The mention of the temple in this connection proves that Hermotimus 
was divus indeed. — Orpheus and Musaeus are frequently mentioned 
by the Stoics along with Homer and Hesiod as the great $&óAoyot 
(St. V. F. 2, frag. 1077/8; for Judaic apologetics (Aristobulus), cf. 
Ueberweg-Praechter, 571). For the estimation of Orpheus in Christian 
literature, see K. Ziegler, R. E. XVIII, 1313/4, who, unfortunately, 
hardly mentions apologetics. Athenagoras, who concerning this subject 
is sure to have consulted some Stoic autbority (see Geffcken, 
Zw. go. Apol., „194) writes in legat. 17: pul obv "Opo£a xai "Oympov 
x«i “Hotodov civar toù xal yévy xal dvopara Sovrac Toig br’ atv 
Aeyouevorg 9eotc; ib. 18: "Opgéac dé, óc xal TA ‚Hvöpara, aur@v 
Té TOG ebnupev xai TRG yeveocız dicEAADev xai Son ExKOTOLG nénpaxtat 
ciney xal mneniotevtat map adtoic dAndEotepov veo A oyetv. 
Cf. also Clem. Alex. strom. 5, 4, 24, 1: &)A& xal of Tape TOUTWY TV 
Teopytey thy Dteoraoytayv Sedıdayuevor motal Òr Ú brrovolac 
(‘allegorically’) roAA& PiAocopoücı, tov "Oppéx Aéyw, tov Atvov, tov 
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Movoaiov, tov “Ounpov xai ‘Hotodov xal vobc tavty copotc; tb. 1, 
14, 59, 1. Celsus (Orig. c. Cels. 1, 16) mentions Linus, Musaeus, Orpheus, 
Pherecydes, Zoroaster, and Pythagoras as coqot (of course he excludes 
Moses; cf. ib. 1, 18). From Plato downwards (Resp. 2, 364 E; Protag. 
316 D; apol. 41 A; Ion 536 B) Orpheus and Musaeus are usually 
mentioned together (from Tert. cf. apol. 21, 29, from Christian apolo- 
getics Tatian orat. 39 and 41). Tert. seems not to have been familiar 
with the well-known identification of Musaeus with Moses, which was 
propagated for the first time by Numenius (cf. Geffcken, Ausgang, 36; 
for Artapanus, cf. Wendland, Kwitur, 199; see also the end of the 
next note). — Phereeydem: at first sight it might be supposed that 
Pherecydes is mentioned in this connection on account of his being 
regarded as the founder of the doctrine of metempsychosis (Suid. 
s. v. D. = frag. A2 Diels; from Christian apologetics cf. Tatian. orat. 
3 and 25); this supposition is supported by the words Pythagorae 
magistrum, the more so, since in ch. 28, in which this doctrine is dis- 
cussed, both Pherecydes and Mercurius Aegyptius, who is the first- 
mentioned in the present list, are referred to. We should, however, 
remember that in this passage Tert. intends to draw up a list of divine 
or semi-divine $9&Ó6Aoyoi, and that in two cases already the influence 
of miracle-books was stated. So it seems preferable in this context 
not to regard Pherecydes primarily as an auctor de anima (with regard 
to Silenus this is even impossible), but to refer to frag. A 1 Diels: rottév 
gyno. Osónxopmzoc mpitov nepli Pboews xal Dev yopar 
TOAAG òè xal Pavwdara Aéyeta. wept avtod (in the sequel Theo- 
pompus’ [epi dJavuactwv is explicitly mentioned; cf. also frag. 5 and 6). 
As in Ilept pirocogtac Aristotle included Orpheus in the soptorat of 
ancient times (Jaeger, Arist., 130), and we have already seen that 
many data from this work found their way into miracle-books, it may 
perhaps be assumed that, with the exception of Mercurius Aegyptius, 
the entire list harks back to a work of this kind; since, however, 
Orpheus and Musaeus are frequently mentioned by Christian apologists, 
who certainly did not consult such books, it may just as well 
be supposed that with regard to these two deddoyo. Tert. kept to 
the common tradition of apologetics. With regard to the estimation 
of Pherecydes at this time it is important to state that Celsus (Orig. 
c. Cels. 4, 97. 6, 42/3) mentions him besides Socrates, Plato, and Pytha- 
goras as one of the ‘great philosophers’ ; for Basilides, see Liechtenhan, 
107. — ineursaverunt: in the same sense this verb is found in ad nat. 
2, 2, 5, where it governs a dat. To my knowledge, the meaning ‘to 
come across’ followed by an accus. is not found before Tert. — apo- 
eryphorum eoniessione: “on account of «our» confession that they 
are apocryphal". This curious formulation may be due to the clausula 
(1 y); it is for this reason that frequently an ablat. ending in -ione 
is chosen (numerous examples may be found in H. Hagendahl, La 
prose métrique d' Arnobe). As far as I know, the view that pagan 
philosophy used to draw on apocryphal books, composed by 
‘pseudoprophets’ and fallen angels, is found nowhere else; on the 
other hand, the view that philosophy originated from these angels, 
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is held by Hermias Irris. 1 (DDG 651, 3/6): Tlatadog 6 u«xptog 
&xóctoAog Toi; thy "EMdda thy Aaxwvexhy maporxodot Koptvdiors 
ypapwv, “© Kyannrol, &xephvato AEywv * “h copia tod xdou0v tobtov 
uwpta mapk TQ Ye (1 Cor. 3, 19), odx aoxdmwe einav * Soxet yap 
pot THY pyy ctanpévat And thg THY ayyeAwWV drootactac. The same 
opinion may be referred to by Clem. Alex. strom. 1, 16, 80 (52, 15 seqq. 
Staehl.): ‘H pév obv “EAAnvixy pidocopia, ac pév tivec, Kata Tepl- 
rerworv EmnBoros thg &Xn9elac, duh YE TH, Kpvdphc Se xal od TAONG, 
iveraı, Gc dé &XXov BovbAovrat, Ex Tod SiaBdAov Thy xlvrot Éye(cf. the 
refutation of this view in strom. 6, 17, 159, 1/2 = 513, 19 seqq.) Évtot 
di dSuvapets tivac broPehynxvuiac Eunvedon thy n&oav 
qiÀAocoqpiaw bretAnpactv. This view may be due to a somewhat forced 
interpretation of Enoch 9, 6/7: & erroinoev ’Alanı, óc edtdakev nacas 
tag Adınlas Ent tHe yc x«i €8HAwWGoEV Ta pVOTH PLA 
sob alGvoc, tX Ev TH odpav@ & Exttyndedovar, «xal» Fyvwcav 
&vOpcmot, x«i Leualks (here the text must be corrupt, 
the Ethiopean translation running: „how Samazel enlightened 
mankind" ; Radermacher supposes: xai éyvopicev dvdpwrorz Lepralae ). 
See A. Di Pauli, Die Irrisio des Hermias (Forsch. z. Christl. 
Lit.- u. Dogmengesch. VII, 2 (Paderborn 1907), 32/7. The partic. 
pronatus seems to be a X. A. The words prophetica paratura denote 
the entire Old Testament, not only the books of the prophets, Moses 
being regarded as the primus prophetes (see comm. on 28, 1; cf. also 
ch. 4; res. 2 (26, 6); praescr. 20, 14/5). Already in Rom. 16, 26 ypapal 
rpopyrıxat has this meaning (see the note by Lietzmann); for vóuoc 
xal moopytat, see Bauer's note on Ignat. Smyrn. 5, 1 (Hdb. N.T., 
Erg. Bd, p. 268); cf. also Achelis, 1, 288/9. paratura (Tp) is frequently 
used by Tert. to refer to Holy Scripture, e. g. tet. 11 (289, 4); apol. 
47,9; adv. Marc. 4, 3 (427, 15); mon. 7. — pseudoprophetarum: cf. tbe 
notes by Windisch on 2 Petr. 2, 1 and 1 Joh. 4, 1. — multo prius has 
the function of an adject., see comm. on 1, 2: anima tunc Socratis. 
— apostatarum: see for this word Mohrm., Aug., 81. Tert. 
refers to the fallen angels, who had intercourse with mortal women 
according to an interpretation of Gen. 6, 2, which translated the words 
p'nown-333 (viol rod Oco0 LXX, filii Dei Vulg. by ‘angels of 
God’ (&yysdor tod OcoU cod. Alexandr.). This story was widely spread 
by the book of Enoch (6 seqq.); it is found in Philo (e. g. quod deus 
immut. 1/2; de Gigant. 2) and Joseph. (Antiq. Jud. 1, 3/4), and is very 
common in the works of Christian apologists, e. g. Justin apol. 2, 4 (5), 
3: Tatian. orat. 7; Athenag. legat. 24; Min. Fel. 26, 8; Clem. Alex. 
pued. 3, 2, 14, 2; strom. 3, 7; frag. 23; Iren. 4, 27, 2; [Cypr.] de sing. 
cler. 28 (204, 10/1 H.); Lactant. div. instit. 2, 14, 3; Commod. instruct. 
1, 3; Sulpic. Sever. chron. 1, 2, 7. From Tert. (who in cult. fem. 1, 3, 1 
emphatically defends the canonicity of the book of Enoch) cf. v. v. 7; 
orat. 22 (194, 17); cult. fem. 1, 2, 1; apol. 22, 3. A reaction against 
this story sets in from the East: Origen (quaest. in Heptateuch. 1, 3) 
already questions it, just as Eusebius (praepar. evang. 5, 4); it is 
explicitly repudiated by Chrysostomus. A similar reaction is found 
in the western part of the Empire from the beginning of the fourth 
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century downwards: Hieronymus refers the book of Enoch to the 
apocryphal books, Augustine denies the reality of the story in civ. dei 
15, 23, Filastrius mentions it as a form of heresy. Tert. in the present 
passage follows Enoch 8, in which chapter the fallen angels are said 
to have taught mankind all arts and crafts: ’Estdx&ev robs Avdpmrcoug 
’Alanı paxalpıs motetv xal ÓrAx xai danidag xai 96pax«c, xal 
bréderkev abrots tà uéraXA« xal thy Epyactav aurav nal Wera xoci 
xdopouc xal otters xat TÒ xoAALBAEPapOV xal Tavroloug Aidouc 
ExAEXTOUG xoi và Bau ... Zeta xc EdiSakev Ercnordds xal prCotoptac, 
’Apnop&g£raoıd@v Aurnpıov, ‘Paxıma &ovpoAoytac, XeyttJA Ta onwerw- 
vix, 2x TJA &a'vepooxoníav, Lepr veinvaywytac. The same passage is 
referred to in apol. 35, 12: ... qui astrologos et haruspices et augures 
et magos de Caesarum capite consultant; quas artes ut ab angelis deser- 
toribus proditas et a deo interdictas ne suis quidem causis adhibent 
christiani, idol. 9 (38, 3 seqq.: astrology); cult. fem. 1, 2, 1 (metallorum 
opera, herbarum ingenia, incantationum vires, stellarum interpretatio, 
instrumentum . ,. muliebris gloriae), ib. 2, 10, 3; Cypr. de hab. virg. 14 
(mundus muliebris); Lactant. epit. 23, 5 (astrology, divination, magic); 
[Clem.] homil. 8, 14; Commod. instr. 1, 3, 9/10; Exc. ex Theodoto 83; 
Clem. Alex. strom. 5, 10, 1/2 and ecl. prophet. 53, 4; Iren. Epideixis 18. 
For further particulars, see Bousset, Rel. d. Jud., 491 and ARW, 
18 (1915), 159; H. Brewer, Kommodian von Gaza, 251/9; d' Alés, T'héol., 
156/7 ; J. Turmel, Rev. d’hist. et de litt. relig., 3 (1898), 295 seqq. — 
ingeniorum: see comm. on 1, 6. — omnem faciem saeculi must mean 
‘the entire face of the world’ (in the sense of factura, motrux, the 
subst. facies only occurs in Aetna 36: facies (‘fiction’) haec altera 
vatum; see Lófst., Verm. Stud., 95). This formulation may be due to 
the analogy of facies terrae, an expression frequently found in Holy 
Scripture (Gen. 6, 7; Deuter. 6, 15 (quoted by Tert. in scorp. 2—148, 3); 
Ps. 1, 4; Luc. 21, 35; Act. apost. 17, 26; cf. Thes. l. VI: 50, 9/14 
and 53, 67/71). Circumlocutions with facies are frequent in Christian 
literature, and should be regarded as Hebraisms (cf. Thes., loc. cit. 
53, 40 segq.; Süss, Stud. z. lat. Bibel, 125 seqq.) ; as a parallel to mundus 
the words saeculi facies are found in [Cypr.] de laude mart. 22 (45, 
2/3 H.). In the passage under discussion this expression may contain 
an allusion to Enoch 8, 1 (see comm. on apostatarum in this paragraph), 
according to which the fallen angels made mortal women familiar 
with ortßerg and xaAABAcpapov; this supposition is the more probable, 
because the whole treatise De cultu feminarum (cf. 1, 2, 1 and 2, 10, 3) 
is based on this very passage. 


4. The theory that the Greeks borrowed their philosophy from the 
Old Testament, harks back to Judaic apologetics of the Hellenistic 
period (for Aristobulus, see Gercke, R. E. II, 918/20, for Philo, Heinze, 
Die Lehre vom Logos, 238 and All, Gesch. der Logosidee, 1, 188; from 
Josephus cf. especially c. Apion. 2, 168. 257). In the works of Christian 
apologists this doctrine is frequently found, mostly side by side with 
the view that pagans falsified whatever they found in Holy Scripture. 
The most notable passage referring to this doctrine occurs in Tatian. 
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orat. 40 (41, 4/10 Schwartz): voa} yàp oi xar? adtode copıoral 
xeypnuevor Teptepyta t don mapk töv xarà Moocéa xal tõv potas 
Òt qqiAocopoUvtOV Ëyvwcay, mapayapárttety EÉmetpkOvjoxv, TpOTov 
p&v tva «t Aéyerv LOtov vopuoS Gary, Sedtepov de önws tà baa uh cuvíeoav 
diz Tivos EntinAdorou ÖTopoAoylas TAPAXAAVTTOVTEG, @G pudodroylav Thv 
&Xf9suxw napaßpaßebowcıv. Cf. also Justin apol. 1, 44, 8/9; 1, 54 
(falsification of data from Holy Scripture by the demons); 1, 59, 1; 
1, 60, 10 (for Justin, cf. also Harnack, Dogmengesch., 15, 511, and 
Archambault's note on dial. 7); Theophil. ad Autolyc. 1, 14; 2, 37 
(for the different view of Athenagoras, see Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 
176 and Puech, Apol. gr., 180); Min. Fel. 34, 5. A broader view is 
taken by Clem. Alex., e. g. strom. 1, 17, 87, 1: tabty Pav elev "Mental 
xai anotat (Joh. 10, 8) of map’ "EXX9ot piRöcopaor, mpd ths toù Kuptou 
rapouotas Tapa tv “EBoaixay rpopnrav pépn «Tc &Xn9síxg ob 
xat Éniyvoot Außövres, AM Òc dia opeteptoduevor Oóyuacra, xal 
za rev napayapabavres, Ta OE orco rreptepyias dudes copuakuevot, Ta FE 
x«i é&evedvtesg (moreover, see paed. 1, 1; 2, 1, 18, 1; 3, 11, 54, 2; 
strom. 1, 22/3; 2, 19, 100; 5, 1, 10; 7, 16, 96, 1/2). Afterwards this 
idea remains a very common one, e. g. [Justin] cohort. 14 seqq. and 
19 seqq.; Cyrill Alex. c. Julian. 6, 60/1 and 7, 36; Filastr. 129, 7; 
Firm. Mat. err. prof. rel. 21, 1; Lactant. div. instit. 3, 18 and 7,7; 
Theodoret. Graec. affect. curat. 1, 12 seqq.; Ambros. in Ps. 118, 18, 4; 
Aug. civ. dei 8, 11 (the two last-mentioned authors specially refer to 
Plato). For literature on this subject, see Lietzmann's note on Rom. 
2, 14/6 (Hdb. N. T. 8, p. 41); for Celsus, who in his turn accused 
the Christians of plagiarism from pagan philosophers (Orig. c. Cels. 
1, 9; 6, 11/9), cf. Lietzmann, @. A. K., 2, 174. The most important 
discussion on this subject in Tert.’s works is found in apol. 47, 2 seqq.: 
quis poétarum, quis sophistarum (= philosophorum, see comm. on 28, 2), 
qui non omnino de prophetarum fonte potaverit?... dum ad nostra 
conantur et homines gloriae, ut diximus, et eloquentiae solius libidinosi, 
s? quid in sanctis obfenderunt digestis, pro instituto curiositatis ad 
propria opera verterunt, neque satis credentes divina esse, quo minus 
interpolarent, neque satis intellegentes, ut adhuc tunc subnubila, 
etiam ipsis ludaeis obumbrata, quorum propria videbantur. In the above 
passage, as was already rightly observed by Heinze (Apol., 474), 
Tert. closely follows Tatianus (cf. Tat. (in the passage quoted above) 
tva ct Aéyetv tdtov voutcd@ouw... Tert. ad propria opera verterunt; 
dca ph ouvíscav ... neque satis intellegentes; meptepyta... pro 
instituto curiositatis). Cf. also ad nat. 2, 2, 5 and frag. Fuld. § 6: 
gloriae homines si quid invenerant, ut proprium facerent, adulteraverunt ; 
it is for this reason that in apol. 46, 18 the philosopher is called veritatis 
interpolator and furator. Cf. also Lortz, 1, 118, 364 (especially note 31), 
and 377 segg.; Harnack, Dogmengesch., 15, 462/82. —— euriositatis: 
this word was borrowed from apol. 47, 3 (ad nat. 2, 2, 5). Tert. means 
the sptepyía, with which the Sceptics from Timon downwards 
(cf. Goedeckemeyer, Gesch. d. gr. Skeptiz., 25) rebuked all ‘dogmatic’ 
philosophers. With reference to philosophy this word is also used by 
Tert. in ad nat. 2, 4, 19; praescr. 7, 38; 14, 2. 11; 43, 3; cf. also the 
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distinction between a iusta ac necessaria and a enormis et otiosa 
curiositas in 58, 9. In idol. 9 (38, 11) cur. refers to astrology, in praeser. 
30, 6 and adv. Marc. 1, 2 (292, 23) to hereties (who, according to Tert., 
are the pupils of philosophers; cf. comm. on 3, 1); see also Hartel, 
Patr. Siud., 4, 21. With concrete meaning cur. is found in 28, 4 and 
apol. 5, 7: Hadrianus . . . omnium curiositatum explorator. — ad ipsos 
prophetas: this again refers to the entire Old Testament, cf. comm. 
on $ 3 propheticae paraturae. — inter philosophos: it is wrong to follow 
van der Vliet and Reifferscheid in inserting et prophetas ($. proph. 
et philos. Reiff.). If these words are added, the word eorum refers 
to both philosophers and prophets, whilst in the next sentence only 
philosophi is the subject of commendant and subornant; now such a 
change of the subject, which is generally uncommon in Tert.’s works, 
would be fairly surprising in a passage so carefully written. Moreover, 
the word prophetis in consonantia prophetis should be contrasted with 
philosophos only; hence, when adopting either of these conjectures, 
we must go further and after siquidem insert philosophi. It is, however, 
possible to leave the text as it is; the explanation is primarily depend- 
ent upon the interpretation of inter philosophos. Obviously the most 
natural solution is to regard the words diversitas (societas) inter philo- 
sophos as equivalent to diversitas (societas) philosophorum inter se. 
In this ease the next words would mean that all philosophers adopted 
the same doctrine from Holy Scripture (this being their societas), and 
that the divergency of their several views is due to the fact that 
they worked up whatever they borrowed from ‘the prophets’ (vera 
quaeque et consonantia prophetis) in different ways (aut aliunde com- 
mendant aut aliorsum subornant; this view is found in Justin apol. 
1, 44, 9/10); thus the words aliunde and aliorsum would refer to the 
well-known «ózog of the dixpwvix töv quAocópov. In refutation of 
this interpretation it may be pointed out, firstly, that this témog is 
found in 3, 2, where it is apparently mentioned for the first time in 
the present treatise, secondly, that the words aut aliunde commendant 
aut aliorsum subornant evidently correspond to the last words of the 
sentence: aut adiuvari falsis aut patrocinari: pagan philosophers 
‘allow truth to be supported by falsehood or to support it’, i. e. they 
give false proofs for theses which are true, and inversely. This forces 
us to supply atque prophetae after aliunde and aliorsum, and 
to regard the diversitas paraphrased by the above words as a diver- 
gency from ‘the prophets’. Then inter philosophos does not mean 
‘among philosophers’, but is equivalent to apud philosophos, as in 
54, 2: inter philosophos magnum habet privilegium impuritas. After 
diversitatis the words a prophetis should be added, after societatis: 
cum prophetis (similarly, in 16, 2 after delicti diversitas something like 
ab omnibus rebus must be inserted; see also the note on 11, 2: spiritus 
distinctionem). The discussion is continued in $ 5, in which passage 
the communes (sc. nobiscum) sententiae correspond to the societas 
mentioned in the present passage, and the propriae sententiae to the 
diversitas. So diversitas eorum is equivalent to diversitas philosophorum 
a propheits, not to diversitas philosophorum inter se. — vera quaeque: 
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originally quisque is only joined on to the positive degree of an adject., 
if this adject. is equivalent to a superlat. (e. g. Lucr. 5, 1415: pristina 
quaeque), or if the author wants to avoid an accumulation of superlatives 
(e. g. Sallust. orat. Macri 19: ignavi cuiusque tenuissimas spes). A freer 
use of quisque after a posit. is found from Tac. and Suet. downwards; 
in the works of Apul. and Tert. it is extremely frequent. For further 
particulars, see Hofm., Synt., 466; Wölfflin, Kompar., 74 seqq.; Salon., , 
Vit. Patr., 17; Erikson, 42; Gabarrou, 163; Goclz., Jér., 410; for 
Tert., see Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 79/80 and Hoppe, serm. Tert., 50. 
commendant is almost synonymous to probani, as in 37, 5 and res. 
5 (32, 21). — aliorsum subornant: ‘make subservient to a different 
purpose’; as in the classical period, subornare mostly has an un- 
favourable sense in Tert.'s works (e. g. 44, 2; ad nat. 1, 7, 7; 2, 3, 1). 
Efficere followed by an accus. c. inf. (from Vitruv. 2, 6, 4 downwards) is 
specially frequent in the idiom of lawyers (Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 174, 35/55). 
— aut... patroeinari: for the interpretation of this sentence, see the 
note on inter philosophos in this paragraph. The dat. falsis has the 
function of & dat. auctoris after adiuvari, whereas it denotes the 
object of patrocinari; for similar anomalies due to parallelism, see 
comm. on 50, 3. — patroeinari: this verb, which occurs from Ter. 
Phormio 939 downwards, is avoided by authors of the classical period, 
but is very frequent in juridical literature. For Tert., see Beck, 89; 
cf. also Koehler, 468. 


5. commiserit: *may bring us into conflict with' (the same meaning 
is found in adv. Val. 16 (196, 12) and adv. Prax. 30 = 287, 7). ista = hac, 
see comm. on 1, 1. — communes: see comm. on $4: inter philosophos. — 
argumentationibus: this subst. has neutral sense here, as it also refers 
to Christians; mostly, however, Tert. uses it with an unfavourable 
meaning (from de an. cf. 6, 6; 15, 2; 24, 12; 51, 1), frequently with 
reference to heretics (especially in adv. Herm., Marc., Praz.). After- 
wards argumentum and -atio become even synonymous to fallacia; 
cf. Thes. 1. L. II: 540, 61/8 and for Victor Vit., Ferrère, 119. The same 
applies to -ari; cf. especially adv. Herm. 3 (129, 10): argumentari tibi 
videor, Hermogenes? (argutart Jun. Kroym.); spect. 4 (6, 1): nequis 
argumentari nos putet (argutari Jun. Meurs. Reiff.). For further details, 
see Oehler's note on spect. 4; Lófst., Arnob., 65; Thes. 1. L. II: 542, 
22 seqq.; Rönsch, Sem., 3, 9. — vestiant: a similar metaphor is found 
in fuga 1, 2: igitur consultationi tuae ordinem quoque indurmus. This 
description to a certain extent recalls the sixth «póroc ic TOv 
&ivtoAoYtxGvw &varpor? mentioned by Sext Empir. Pyrrhon. hypot. 
1, 183: Extov xa9' Sv modAdxtc ta èv pwparà tatg tate oro9éccot 
maparkaBavovew. — exelusa: La Cerda rightly observes: “quasi 
fascinaret veritatem intuitus et acumen humanum, et rationibus ex 
industria nostra fugaretur velut excluduntur spiritus magicis veneficiis, 
aut quia praesumptio propriae ratiocinationis venenum sit ad per- 
dendam veritatem’’. Truth is ‘exorcized’ by philosophy; excludere is 
the technical term for exorcizing, e. g. idol. 11 (42, 24): si excluserit 
daemonium (cf. Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 1268, 72 seqq.; add Optat. Milev. 
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de schism. Donai. 4, 6). A similar use of this verb is found in 57, 5: 
(daemon) nihil magis curans quam hoc ipsum excludere quod praedicamus. 
In this context it is very plausible that veneficia means ‘magic prac- 
tices’, a meaning found from Cic. Brut. 217 downwards: veneficiis et 
cantionibus Titiniae (cf. Ovid her. 6, 150; Plin. n. h. 18, 41. 25, 10; 
Petron. sat. 128, 2). However, the ‘poisoning of Truth’ is a not 
uncommon image, e. g. Hermas vis. 3, 9, 7; Theophil. ad Autolyc. 2,12; 
Cypr. ep. 73, 4: gladii ac venena subvertendae veritatis; from Tert. 
cf. paen. 7, 10: haec... venena eius (sc. diaboli) and in the present 
treatise 3, 2: philosophatas doctrinas hominum. miscentes aquas vino; 
hence it is possible that veneficia has an ambiguous meaning here 
(cf. comm. on 28, 1 divinus). — a philosophia: philosophia is preceded 
by a, because Tert. regards it as identical with the sum total of philo- 
sophers (the same is found in 6, 8 and in praescr. 7, 6). — veneficia 
in illam: that all conjectures are superfluous, is evident from Priscillian. 
tract. 10 (96, 25 Sehepss): daemonum in se veneficia despiciens. sua 
refers to the logical subject, as is frequently the case; from Tert. 
cf. e. g. spect. 28 (27, 1): saginentur eiusmodi dulcibus convivae sui = 
saginet e.d. convivas suos. — utroque titulo refers to interdum... 
muniant and interdum... vestiant. titulus in this passage is almost 
synonymous to genus, as in 58, 4: ad utrumque titulum passionis; 
cf. adv. Marc. 3, 17 (405, 15/6) and 5, 15 (627, 18). The frequent 
occurrence of this word in Tert.’s works is due to the influence of 
juridical Latin (cf. Beck, 90 and Waltzing’s note on apol. 1, 4). Tert. 
mostly uses it in the sense of ‘title’, ‘denomination '(hence also = ‘book’, 
see comm. on 3, 4) or ‘cause’, *motive' (this sense occurs from Livy 
downwards). — adversario: in all other passages in which it appears as 
an adject., adv. governs a dat. (Thes. 1. L. I: 842, 55 seqq.); for the use 
of a genit. instead of a dat., see comm. on 6, 3. — sine... praeiudicii: 
‘without a dangerous judgment given in anticipation’ i. e. ‘without 
to our prejudice giving a favourable verdict on philosophy in general’. 
For praeiudicium, see Beck, 87/8, for laqueo, cf. e. g. Cic. pro Caecina 83: 
verbi laqueo capi; adv. Marc. 4, 30 (525, 7). — ad simplex testimonium: 
viz., when plain truth is found in the works of pagan philosophers; 
even then it is a testimonium veritatis (this should of course be connected 
with § 1: testimonium est eliam veritatis eventus ipsius). — aemulis: 
‘from enemies'. In Tert.'s works aemulus nearly always (to my know- 
ledge an exception is only found in 9, 6) has the meaning ‘enemy’ 
or ‘hostile’, which is found for the first time in Ovid ars am. 3, 360 
(Thes. 1. L. I: 979, 3 seqq.); cf. Hoppe, Synt., 125. Sometimes aemulus 
denotes the devil, e. g. 20, 5; paen. 5, 7. 9; apol. 27, 4. For the idea 
expressed in the present passage, cf. exh. cast. 13, 1 seqq.: Ad hanc 
meam, cohortationem . .. accedunt etiam saecularia, exempla, quae saepe 
nobis etiam in testimonium posita sunt, cum quid bonum et deo placitum 
ab extraneis quoque agnoscitur et testimonio honoratur; in this passage, 
too, the fact that a partial fruth is also found among pagans, is regarded 
as à testimony in favour of Truth in general. Cf. also Novat. de írin. 
18: firmum est genus probationis quod etiam ab adversario sumitur, 
ut veritas eliam ab ipsis inimicis veritatis probetur; Iren. 4, 11, 5 (Pass. 
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Perpet. 21, 2/3). In a slightly different form this idea is found in 
fuga 2,2: nam et alias in quantum iustitiae iniquitas aemula est, in 
tantum materia est ad testimonium eius, cutus est aemula, ut sic iustitia 
in iniquitate perficiatur, quomodo virtus in infirmitate perficitur (Thierry 
wrongly puts a comma after materia est): the iniquitas enables the 
iustitia Xo manifest its power. Cf. also pat. 1 (2, 10/2): grande testi- 
monium eius (sc. patientiae) est, cum etiam vanas saeculi disciplinas 
ad laudem et gloriam promovet. — si non aemulis prosit: ‘if it is useful 
to such as are not enemies (Germ.: ‘den Nichtfeinden’). non is closely 
connected with aemulis: this so-called bp’ Ev is frequent in Tert.’s 
works; see Hoppe, Synt., 107; Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 80; Thórn., 
Stud. Tert., 1, 59/60; 2, 63; 3, 14. Several passages may be added, 
e. g. ad nat. 1, 16, 20: vestris... non sacramentis; 1b. 2, 3, 4: de non 
deo non deum (sc. nasci); v. v. 7: inter virgines el non virgines ; mon. 10: 
non maritorum. Cf. also Wack., Synt., 2, 264 seqq. and Hofm., Synt., 642. 


6. silva: *dense (or confused) quantity'; this metaphor, which is 
found for the first time in Plaut. Mil. 1154, is frequent in the works 
of Cic. (see Kroll's note on Orator 12), who sometimes adds quasi. 
In Tert.’s works the original meaning still obtains, e. g. apol. 4, 7: 
squalentem silvam legum novis principalium rescriptorum et edictorum 
securibus runcatis et caeditis; pud. 16 (254, 3); ad nat. 1, 12, 13; 2, 9, 2; 
adv. Val. 39 (212, 6); cor. 10, 40; for adv. Marc. 4, 14 (459, 16), see 
comm. on 24, 11. Afterwards silva is frequently found in this sense; 
sometimes quidam or a similar expression is added, e. g. Pacian. paraen. 
3: donata, ut ita dixerim, silva delictorum; Novat. de trin. 16; Aug. 
solil. 2, 14, 26. More detailed metaphors occur e. g. in Hier. c. Rufin. 
3, 39: de tanta librorum silva, unum fruticem ac surculum proferre non 
potes; Optat. Milev. de schism. Donat. 7, 1; Rufin.- [Clem.] recogn. 
1, 25; Oros. adv. pagan. 1, 12, 1; Aug. confess. 10, 35, 56; Acta Archelai 
68, 2. Probably this use of silva was stimulated by the similar use 
of ày in Greek (e. g. Hippolyt. refut. 1, 10, 1: roAANv... Aanv BıßAlwv; 
ib. 10, 13, 4; Theophil. ad Autolyc. 3, 26). The combination silva 
materiae may contain a play of words, as silva is frequently used 
in the sense of ‘matter’ (Ön, materia), especially by Chalcidius. — 
palaestrae opinionum: cf. St. V. F. 2, frag. 1005 (Alex. Aphrodis. 
de fato 37): xat obrog 37; 6 Aóyoc ano Tig «ot9jc naA«tatpac Gv SHAoV 
ÒG duc töv xOTOV Av bevöng Ov éAÉyxyovro. The meaning ‘exercise 
in the schools of rhetors', which is frequent in Cic. (de orat. 1, 18, 81; 
Brut. 9, 37; orat. 56, 186), isimpossible here. — propagines quaestionum : 
‘the propagation of questions’; cf. scorp. 9 (162, 28/9): cum propagine 
nominis, cum traduce spiritus sancti. — implieationes expeditionum: 
once more Tert. uses technical terms of rhetoric (for implicatio, see 
Cic. de inv. 2, 32, 100, for expeditio, auct. ad Herenn. 4, 29, 40) in 
a different sense, the meaning here being: ‘intricate solutions’ ; 
cf. Aug. de trin. 12, 6, 7: dum aliud solvere intendunt, sic se implicant, 
ut expedire non possint. For the oxymoron, cf. apol. 46, 7: inimice... 
adfectant; res. 13 (42, 9): alius idem (Thorn, Stud. Tert., 1, 12/3). — 
medicinam ... philosophiae: a very common idea from Democrit. 
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frag. B 31 Diels downwards: iatptxy tv yap xarà A. ocpaToc vócouq 
&xéetoi, cogi SE puyny maddy dpatpeirau; ib. C 6, 2; Philo Lariss. 
in Stob. 2, 7, 2 (II: 39, 24 segq. Wachsm.; borrowed from Arius); 
Isidor. Orig. 4, 13, 5: medicina secunda philosophia dicitur (see for this 
passage Karpp, 36,); Cic. T'usc. 4, 27, 58. For the Stoics, see Wendland, 
Philos Schrift üb. d. Vorsehung, 53, and Kultur?, 82, for Philo, Kroll, 
Hermes, 342,, for the Sceptics, Goedeckemeyer, Gesch. d. gr. Skeptiz., 
126. This proverb may have been borrowed by Tert. from Soranus, 
who frequently quoted Democritus (see Introduction, p. 47*; in Cael. 
Aurel. morb. chron. 1, 4, 127 the concubitus is denoted as parva epilepsia, 
which harks back to Dem. B 32: Euvovoin &xonAvbi ouıxpn, but 
in the form given by Clem. Alex. paed. 1, 6, 94 (214, 9 Staehlin): 
wixpav Erunbiav); Soranus may also have borrowed this from 
Arius. — animae ratio: ‘the methodical discussion of the soul’, which 
is almost equivalent to ‘the doctrine of the soul’; cf. Hartel, Patr. 
Stud., 4, 50 and Waltz., comm., 34. For ratio as a pleonastic circum- 
locution, see Kroll’s notes on Cic. Brutus 120. 306 and Nägelsbach, 
Stilistik®, 130; from the Greek cf. such passages as Plato Phaedr. 245 E: 
QuyX obolav re xai Aöyov. — viderit: ‘is immaterial to me’; cf. Oehler's 
note on cor. 13; Gerlo, 2, 37; Rónsch, N. T. T., 598. — praestantiae: 
according to Hartel (Pair. Stud., 4, 44), the meaning in this passage 
is ‘capacity’ (‘quod philosophia et medicina praestare possint"). 
Though this signification should certainly be assumed in many of 
the passages quoted by Hartel, it seems preferable here to translate 
praestantia by ‘priority’ or ‘superiority’. The same meaning, which 
also occurs in Cic. and Plin. n. h., is found in adv. Marc. 1, 4 (296, 5): 
de singularitate praestantiae suae (Tert. is discussing the bonus deus 
assumed by Marcion); 76. 1, 5 (297, 3); paen. 4, 2. For further details, 
see Hartel, loc. cit., and Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 107/8. — ambitio: with 
the meaning ‘studium, cupiditas’, and followed by an objective genit., 
this word occurs twice in Tac., once in Sen. controv.; afterwards this 
use is only found in authors of the last period (Ennod., Oros.); cf. Thes. 
]. L. I: 1854, 56 segg. — necessitatem artificii: cf. Aug. de gen. ad litt. 
5, 22, 43: medicis qui haec propler artis suae necessitatem | diligenter 
patefacta et dinumerata rimati sunt. — retraetatus: Tp. In Terts 
works tbis subst. either means ‘contemplation’, ‘examination’ (e. g. 
adv. Marc. 1, 1 (292, 7). 7 (298, 17); 5, 3 (576, 11); mon. 2. 9; apol. 
11, 15; an. 22, 1. 46, 1; praescr. 7, 15) or ‘difficulty’, ‘scruple’, ‘doubt’, 
e.g. res. 2 (28, 7/8): animae ... salutem credo retractatu carere (a 
different interpretation is given by Hoppe, Synt., 138,); adv. Marc. 
1, 9 (302, 15): posteriora sunt in retractatu (‘are doubtful’); bapt. 12, 1; 
adv. Prax. 2 (229, 22) and 11 (245,1); spect. 3 (4, 19; cf. Hartel, Patr. 
Stud., 4, 81); adv. Herm. 33 (163, 1); apol. 4, 4: sine ullo retractatu 
humaniore (‘sans aucune ,,considération" d’humanite’ Waltz., comm., 
42). — operositas: reptepyta (cf. the quotation from Tatianus in the 
comm. on $ 4): Quint. instit. 8, 3, 55: est eliam quae rneprepyia vocatur, 
supervacua, ut sic dixerim, operositas. From Tert. cf. orat. 20 (192, 22; 
for the constitution of the text, see Hoppe, Beitr., 77/8); cult. fem. 
2, 7, 1l and 2, 10, 2. See comm. on $ 4 curiositatis. — Heraclitus ille 
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tenebrosus: the same qualification of Heraclitus (which in Lat. literature 
is found from Cic. fin. 2, 5, 15 downwards) occurs in adv. Marc. 2, 28 
(374, 27/8). From Christian literature cf. Tatian. orat. 3 (3, 17 Schwartz); 
Clem. Alex. strom. 5, 8, 50, 2; Hier. adv. Iovin. 1, 1; c. Rufin. 1, 30; 
Chron. ab Abrah. 1517; Euseb. praepar. evang. 10, 14, 14 (504 C); 
Hippolyt. refut. 6, 9, 3; 9, 2; 9, 8, 1. 2; 9, 10, 10. 12. — vastiores: 
sc. quam tenebrosa doctrina sua. — examinatores: this word, which is 
also found in apol. 9, 15, does not seem to occur before Tert. — taedio: 
cf. Min. Fel. 5, 3: taedio investigandae . .. veritatis. — terminos... 
ingrediendo: B 45 Diels: puys reipara iv obx àv EEebpoto, rXoav 
émitopevduevas 686v * ota Badiy Adyov gyet. Eventually, this quot- 
ation may hark back to the Sceptics (especially to Aenesidemus) ; 
so we may assume that it was borrowed by Tert. from Soranus. For 
the omission of se, which is very common in Tert., see Lófst., Z. Spr. 
Tert., 52 seqq. and Thörn., Stud. Tert., 3, 7. — ingrediendo: the ablat. 
of the gerund replaces a present partic. (mopsuóusvoc). This use, 
isolated instances of which are found in archaic Latin (see Klotz's 
note on [Caes.] bell. Hispan. 12, 4), in Catull. (110, 7), and Cic. (Klotz, 
loc. cit.; Kühn.-Stegm., 1, 752; a different interpretation is given by 
Hofm., Synt., 599), is more frequently found in Sall., Ovid, and Prop. 
and becomes common from Livy and Vitruv. downwards. For further 
particulars, see Hofm., loc. cit., and Indogerm. Forsch. 43 (1926), 
88; Wack., Synt., 1, 281. 290/1; Löfst., Per., 159/60; Konjetzny, 345 
(and nearly all monographs on the idiom of authors of the later 
period). For Tert., see Hoppe, Synt., 56/7 and Waltz., Ét., 397. 


7. amplius... inveniri lieet: a more detailed exposition of this 
view is given in praescr., especially in 7, 38/42; 9, 9/11: Unius... et 
certi instituti infinita inquisitio non potest esse. Quaerendum est, donec 
invenias, et credendum, ubi inveneris; 14, 13/4: Adversus regulam nihil 
scire omnaa scire est. Cf. Lortz, T'ert., 1, 360/3; Rauch, 9. — infinitas... 
quaestiones is written by Tert. in imitation of 1 Tim. 1, 4: unse 
TMpoceyetv pÝðois xai yevexdoyiats a&mepavtotc, to which passage 
he also alludes in adv. Marc. 1,9 (302, 5/6): et ibitur in illas iam indeter- 
minabiles quaestiones, quas apostolus non amat (interminatis Vulg. and 
Pelag.). Tert. commonly applies this text to heresy (adv. Val. 3 (180, 
11/2); praescr. 33, 15/6: Sed et cum genealogias indeterminatas nominat, 
Valentinus agnoscitur), which is in accordance with its original meaning 
(see the note by Dibelius, Hdb. N. T. 13, p. 10); when connecting 
it with philosophy, he still emphasizes the relations existing between 
hereties and philosophers (praescr. 7, 23 seqq.; the passage under 
consideration immediately precedes a discussion of heresy). Pamelius 
and La Cerda propose to read indefinitas. It is true that in other 
quotations of this text by Tert. either indeterminatas (praescr. 33, 15; 
adv. Val. 3) or indeterminabiles (adv. Marc. 1, 9; praescr. 7, 23/4; 
here, however, A gives interminabiles) is found, but infinitas is also 
frequently found in this context (Iren. 1, pr.; Rufin.-Orig. de princ. 
4, 3, 2; [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 10 — 113, 16 Batiff-Wilm.; Am- 
brosiast. ad loc.), so that there is no need to alter the text; moreover, 
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in a paraphrase (praescr. 9, 9) Tert. writes infinita inquisitio. The 
choice of this adject. may partly be due. to a reminiscence of the 
quaestiones infinitae, which play so important a part in rhetoric (they 
correspond to the 9écstc, the q. finitae or causae being equivalent to 
brotéceis); cf. Quint. instit. 3, 5, 5: (quaestiones) infinitae ... quae remotis 
personis ei temporibus et locis in utramque partem tractantur (for further 
details, see Thes. 1. L. III: 689, 18 segq.; Landgraf's note on Cic. 
Rosc. Amerin. 62). prohibet is equivalent to vetat, as in 40,2; see 
Waltzing, Ét., 159. — quod . . . totum est: cf. praescr. 14, 13/4 (quoted 
above); ad nat. 2, 2, 4: Deum omnium notitiam et veritatem adsecutus 
plenam aique perfectam sapientiam optinebit. Moreover, see d’Ales, 
Théol., 203/4; Guignebert, 427 seqq. ; Lortz, Tert., 1, 360 seqq., especially 
364; Stier, 11/3; Klein, 351; Brandt, 151/2. 


3. The philosophers as the ‘patriarchs’ of the heretics. 


“If only there need not be heresies among us! Then we. should 
not be forced, in discussing this subject, to concern ourselves with 
philosophers, who may be qualified as the patriarchs of the heretics. 
When St. Paul was at Athens, he already foresaw the danger threat- 
ening Truth on the part of philosophy; hence he uttered his famous 
warning (Coloss. 2, 8) ($ 1). The doctrines of these men, “by which 
water was added to the wine «of Truth»" (Isai. l, 22), have created 
nothing but arbitrariness and confusion ($ 2). Surely it should be 
regarded as a defect of God's doctrine that it did not choose Greece 
for its starting-point, and that for the purposes of preaching it sent 
out a fisherman instead of a sophist! — So we are forced to attack 
the philosophers, firstly, because they are the teachers of the pagans, 
secondly, because they are the precursors of the heretics (8 3). — 
One point of controversy was already brought to an issue «in the 
treatise De Censu animae,» in which I demonstrated that the soul 
sprang from the breath of God, not from matter; the next chapter 
wil open the discussion of the remaining questions (8 4)". 

Only at the end of the preface (ch. 1/3) does Tert. mention the 
reason of his polemics against philosophy: the philosophers are the 
Spiritual fathers of the hereties. This idea, which had already been 
propagated by Hippolytus and Irenaeus, here forms part of a more 
extensive argument, summed up in $ 3: the philosophers are dangerous 
for being the teachers of both pagans (co ch. 1/2) and heretics (co ch. 3). 
The last paragraph of the chapter shows how closely the treatise 
De censu animae was connected with De anima. 


l. Atque utinam ... emiearent: 1 Cor. 11, 19 is frequently quoted 
by Tert.: praescr. 4, 16/8: Et ideo haereses quoque oportebat esse, ut 
probabiles quique manifestarentur ; res. 63 (125, 4/5): quia haereses esse 
oportuerat, u. p.q. m., parts of this text are quoted in praeser. 39, 3: 
ut electi manifestentur, ib. 30, 13/4, and res. 40 (82, 27); allusions to it 
are also found in adv. Marc. 5, 8 (597, 19/21) and adv. Val. 5 (182, 15/7). 
The Itala (cod. d, f, g) has oportet enim et haereses esse ut probati mani- 
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festi fiant, the Vulgate nam o. et h. e., ut et qui probati sunt, manifesti 
fiant in vobis. So the use of probabilis and emicare in this passage 
may be Tert. s own choice (see also von Soden, Festgabe Jülicher, 
244, and Quispel, 113). For the meaning of haeresis in Tert.’s works, 
see H. Janssen, Kultur und Sprache, 120 seqq., especially 122/3. The 
most important statement is found in praescr. 5, 1/7: Porro, si dis- 
sensiones et scismata increpat (sc. apostolus; 1 Cor. 11, 18), quae sine 
dubio mala sunt, et in continenti haereses subiungit. Quod (subiungit, 
quod Kroymann) malis adiungat, malum utique profitetur, et quidem 
maius, cum ideo credidisse se dicat de scismatibus et dissensionibus, quia 
sciret etiam haereses oportere esse. Ostendit enim gravioris (in gravioris 
Kroymann) mali conspectu de levioribus se facile credidisse. According 
to Janssen (op. ctt., 122), Tert. distinguishes the two notions scisma 
and haeresis more nicely than St. Paul may have done; however, this 
assertion cannot be right, for Tert., like St. Paul (Lietzmann ad loc.: 
"aioécstg sind Ergebnisse der oytouar«”), only points out that 
haeresis is worse than scisma. Cf. also Schlier, art. “aigscıc’, Kittel 
1, 180/3; Mohrmann, Aug., 116 and 150/1; H. Pétré, Rev. Et. Lat. 
15 (1937), 316/25; Sainio, 48/9. — Nihil... experiremur: probably it 
is to this passage that Tert. refers in the contemporary treatise de 
resurr. (5 = 31, 10/1): tta nos rhetoricari quoque provocant haeretici, 
sicut etiam philosophari. — philosophis... haereticorum: similarly, 
adv. Herm. 8 (135, 14/5): haereticorum patriarchae, philosophi (Hier. 
ep. 133, 2, 1: pulchre quidam nostrorum ait: philosophi, patriarchae 
haereticorum). This idea is frequently found in Tert.s works: praeser. 
7, 6/7: ipsae denique haereses a philosophia, subornantur (see the entire 
chapter); adv. Marc. 1, 13 (307, 3/4); ib. 5, 19 (645, 9/10); apol. 47,9; 
anim. 18, 3/4 (Plato as the auctor of the Valentinians); 18, 12; 23, 5/6. 
In the same way, Epicure is regarded by Tert. as the patriarcha of 
Marcion (see Quispel, 27/8 and 92). A monograph was devoted to 
this subject by Ern. Sal. Cyprianus, Diatribe, qua expenditur illud 
Tertulliani: haereticorum patriarchae philosophi (Helmstedt 1699). 
This idea is a very common one in Christian apologetics; it lies at the 
root of the structure of Hippolytus’ Refutatio (see the preface, DDG 
554, 24/30 and 41/3), and is especially frequent in Iren. (e. g. 2, 18, 2) 
and Hier. (ep. 133, 1, 2; n Naum 3, 16 segq., etc.). — siquidem: the 
causal clause contains the proof for the assertion that the philosophers 
are the patriarchs of the heretics. — iam tune: “already in his time", 
viz. when heresies were not yet in existence. — eoneussio: see the 
note on 1l, 2; to this passage cf. fuga 2, 4: concussionem fidei (sc. a 
diabolo) and adv. Prax. 1 (227, 3/4). Tert. regards the words xsvij; 
dráty in Coloss. 2, 8 (BAémete un tic buds Éovat 6 cvdcywydv dia 
THS Piocoplag xal xevijo &rvrc xax THY Tapddooww tv &vOportov) as 
a paraphrase of the preceding 475 quXocopíac. The same is found 
in adv. Marc. 5, 19 (645, 3/4): cum monet cavendum «a subtililoguentia 
et philosophia, ut inani seductione (for the erroneous interpretation 
of this passage by Harnack, Marcion, 51, who assumed that Marcion 
had replaced xai by dc, see Quispel, 92). — providebatur: Harris’ 
conjecture praevidebatur is superfluous, providere often meaning ‘to 
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foresee' in classical Latin, e. g. Caes. bell. Gall. 7, 30: plus... animo 
providere et praesentire existimabatur , Cic. Vat. 4; from Tert. cf. adv. 
Marc. 5, 1 (569, 26/7): ex tribu enim Beniamin oriturum Paulum 
providebat; ib. 2, 26 (372, 4); ad ux. 2, 3: vulnera ... fidei ab apostolo 
provisa (“praevisa Vaticani tres" Oehl.). For further particulars about 
the use of pro instead of prae in compound verbs, see Svenn., Pallad., 
379, Oribas., 110, and my note on [Cypr.] carm. de resurr. mort. 200. — 
linguatam: Tp, and a very rare word (Vulg. Sirac. 8, 4. 25, 27; Gloss. 
IV: 25, 5; V: 592, 57 (IV: 488,8); Aug. in Ps. 99, 13; op. imper]. 
c. Julian. 3, 52. 4, 73; Anthol. Lat. 114, 3; with a different meaning 
(formam linguae habens’) [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 20 (209, 6 
Batiff.-Wilm.); [Apul.] de herb. 124; the deminutive linguatulus is 
found in ad nat. 1, 8, 8). Tert. refers to Act. apost. 17, 21: 'A9qvaitot 
SE Tavres xal of Eriönpodvres Eévor cic otdév Erepov wvjOxaípouv 7) 
Agyew te Ñ dxovew xaivdrepov. Cf. also 20, 3; Sen. ep. 94, 62: 
(Alexander) qui, quod cuique optimum est, eripit, Lacedaemona servire 
iubet, Athenas tacere; Sidon. Apollin. ep. 8, 6: Athenis loquacior; 
Pacian. ep. 2, 4; Arator 2, 443/4 and 455/6; Thes. 1. L. II: 1028, 34/74. — 
sapientiae ... eaupones: like the words miscentes aquas vino (§ 2 
cf. Petron. 39, 12: in aquario (nascuntur) copones et cucurbitae), this 
refers to Isai. 1, 22 in the form given by the LX X. The interpretation 
of this text in early Christianity was discussed by T. Kleberg in his 
article “Weinfälschung — ein stilistisches Klischee bei den Kirchen- 
vátern" (Eran. 38 (1940), 47/54). The most important passages may 
be mentioned here. The original text only says: ‘your wine has been 
diluted", whereas the LXX gives: ol x&zwAoi oou uíoyouotv tov otvov 
$8oaczt (Symmachus: ó oivoc peyrypévog Ödarı; Aquila: cupmoctxopós 
cou Tepirerunnevog Ödarı, Theodotion: ó oivoc zepwpnuévog Üdarı). 
The text of the LXX is followed by Gregor. Theol. orat. 2, 46 
(P. G. 35, 453 B / C): ob yap éopev c of morol KaryAcdetv Suvdpevor 
TOV OYOV TYG aAndelas xal dvaptyvdvar tov olvov Udart; Isidor. 
Pelus. ep. 1, 169 (P. G. 78, 293 B/C) and 3, 125 (825 D); Procop. 
Gaz., comm. in Isat. 5 (P. G. 87: 2, 1921 D); Ambros. in Ps. 118 
serm. 11, 20 (P. L. 15, 1428 A): sed hi sunt qui miscent aquam vino 
tamquam caupones pessimi, adulterantes sermonem dei; Hier. in Vigilant. 
1; n Isat. 1, 22 he translates caupones tui miscent vinum aqua and adds: 
pro quo Symmachus transtulit: ‘vinum tuum mixtum est aqua’ (this 
translation is also found in the Vulgate). It is possible that Kleberg 
is right in supposing that Tert., Ambros., and Hier. have made use 
of an old Latin translation of Isaiah, though it is equally possible that 
Tert. and Hier. themselves translated the text of the LXX. Several 
passages may be added to Kleberg's collection, e. g. Iren. lat. 4, 22, 1 
(of course in the original text the LXX was quoted); Rufin.-Gregor. 
Nazianz. orat. 1, 46, 1; [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 5 (51, 1/5 Batiff.- 
Wilm.); cf. also Didasc. apost. 18. Many parallels may be quoted 
from pagan literature, especially Lucian. Hermotim. 58: ote Eyaye 
ovx £y: sineiv nad’ ő «t cot ópotoc quAocodía xal ‚oivog, ci um doa KATH 
toUtO wdvov, Gre xai oi quAócogot Krodidovran Ta Uoc ecco donee at 
x&ryot, xepackusvol ye of Toot xal SoAmoavtes x«l xaxopetpodvtEs 
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(throughout this treatise we find arguments borrowed from the 
Sceptics (see e. g. Goedeckemeyer, Gesch. d. griech. Skeptiz., 266,), so 
it is quite possible that this statement comes from the same source). 
The comparison of sophists or philosophers to x&zvjot in general, 
without special reference to the quality of the wine they sell, is found 
much earlier, e. g. Plato Protag. 313 D: oi tà uadnuara Trepıayovres 
xata TAG MOAELG xal TwAOUVTES xai xanmdebovres (Soph. 223 D seqq.; 
Polit. 525 C). It is particularly frequent in popular philosophy ; cf. the 
statement by Bion (Diog. Läert. 4, 49): mupots Exdutoa xal xpt9àc 
rırpdoxw; Philo de vita Mosis 2, 212; de Gigant. 39; de congress. 53; 
Albin. Proleg. 5 (p. 201, 1/3 Herm.). St. V. F. 3, frag. 686 — Arius 
ap. Stob. eclog. 2, 7 (YI: 110, 4/5 Wachsm.); Max. Tyr. diss. 27, 8; 
Tatian. orat. 1 (2, 14/5 Schwartz); for other passages, see Wetstein's 
note on 2 Cor. 2, 17 (o5 yap éapev aig of 0AXol xanmAebovres tov Adyov 
tod Yeou). The same metaphor is used by Kant, Grundlegung zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten (ed. by the Acad. in Berlin, IV, 388). — prae- 
monitorium .. edietum: viz. Coloss. 2, 8. The adject. is a &.A. 
(praemonitio, which occurs in pat. 5 (7, 21) and adv. Marc. 2, 4 (339,8), 
is Tp). For the peremptorium edictum mentioned in pud. 1 (220, 3), 
see Dölger, A Ch 5 (1936), 264/5 and Beck, 128,. 


2. Proinde enim et animae ratio, sc. concussa est (this verb should 
be supplied from the preceding concussio, as was rightly pointed out 
by Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 50). In 16, 2 a similar elliptical sentence is 
introduced by proinde. — philosophatas: this form is mostly used as 
an impersonal participle (from Plaut. Pseudol. 687 downwards: iam 
satis est philosophatum; from Tert. cf. pall. 4, 7); as an adject. it only 
occurs in this passage and in Aug. de ordine 1, 11, 31: sutores philoso- 
phatos, where it has active meaning. À parallelis furnished by Hippolyt. 
refut. prooem. (D DG 554, 29): &x Soypatwv quiocopouuévov (also 
with reproving sense) and 2 Petr. 1, 16: cecogtouévot; pddorc. The 
meaning is well rendered by the Germ. term ‘verphilosophiert’. — 
miscentes instead of miscentium, probably in the first place on account 
of the clausula (1 ß 3); however, Tert. has a partiality for personifi- 
cations (see the note on 14, 2). The plural aquas (LX X 03axt) is not to be 
regarded as a ‘Christianism’ (for which see Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1,57), 
but either as a poetical plural (cf. von Geisau, Apul. synt., 15/6; Bed- 
nara, 535/6) or as a designation of a large quantity (Svenn., Pallad., 
158). — The following enumeration may hark back to the Sceptics, 
who used to make lists of this kind for the purpose of showing the 
Stapavia tv Soypatixdy (e. g. Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. hypot. 1, 151). — 
immortalem negant animam : obviously this refers to Epicurus (cf. ch. 42 
and testim. anim. 1); the heretics influenced by him may be the 
Sadduceans (res. 2 = 26, 5/7). — plus . . . affirmant: like Plato (24, 1/2) 
and the Carpocratians (23, 2). — dispositione: — statu, condicione; 
this meaning is found for the first time in Tert. (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 
1435, 42 seqq.). — Platonis honor: like most of the apologists (see 
Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 290), Tert. is very inconsistent in his estimation 
of Plato, so that beside many laudatory judgments, such as 
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occur in 23, 5: doleo bona fide Platonem omnium haereticorum 
condimentarium factum, 48, 2: etsi Plato est, qui ea aestimavit, ad nat. 
2,3, 4: Platonis humanitas (co. Epicuri duritia), we find such ignoble 
remarks as 55, 4 cum pueraris Platonis. For the meaning of honor 
found here, cf. adv. Marc. 1, 13 (307, 9/10): et honorem et decorem; 
res. 12 (40, 25): funestatur mundi honor; v. v. 7 ex. — vigor: Pamelius' 
conjecture rigor is supported by Sen. consol. ad Helv. 12, 4: Zenoni 
a quo coepit Stoicorum rigida ac virilis sapientia; however, the occur- 
rence of virilis in the same sentence shows that it is possible to retain 
the original reading. In a later period these two words are sometimes 
interchanged; cf. Lófst., Beitr., 99/100, to which we may add ep. de 
mal. doctor. 10, 1 (p. 82 Casp.); Caes. Arelat. serm. 214 (215), 1 Morin: 
mirabilem in contemtu mundi rigorem; [Cypr.] de sing. cler. 39 (215, 1H.): 
murus rigoris; Amm. Marc. 16, 12, 18: nec de rigore animorum quicquam 
remittentibus (cf., however, to this passage Tac. ann. 6, 50, 1) and 
21, 7, 1; [Cypr.] de XII abus. saec. 6 (161, 5/6 H.): rigore suae fir- 
mitatis; ib. (160, 14). — Aristotelis tenor: this either refers to the 
great extent of his writings or to the consistency of his arguments; 
the latter interpretation is more probable, both on account of the 
context (cf. Empedoclis furor) and of the fact that in juridical literature 
tenor legis or sententiae is often found with a somewhat similar meaning 
(e.g. Hermog. Dig. 42, 1, 46: actorum verba emendare tenore (‘co- 
herence') sententiae perseverante). For Tert.’s estimation of Aristotle 
(which is of no value, as he knew practically nothing about him), 
see the note on 46, 10 and my article ‘Aristoteles’, R AC 1, 658. 
The meaning ‘force’ or ‘power’, which is fairly often found in the 
later period (cf. e. p. Watson, 275, and Mossberg, 95), is impossible here. 
— Epicuri stupor: according to lunius, stupor refers to tò &veX "6v; 
however, Tert.’s judgment is more unfavourable, for he regards 
Epicurus as the ‘patriarch’ of Marcion on account of his stupens deus 
(adv. Marc. 1, 25 (325, 18); 2, 16 (356, 15); 4, 15 (463, 26/8); cf. also 
42, I (vulgari sais opinione) and ad nat. 2, 3, 4: Epicuri duritia (*ob- 
tuseness’). This qualification of Epicurus is found throughout patristic 
literature, e. g. Lact. div. inst. 3, 17, 23: Democritus... hereditatem 
stultitiae reliquit Epicuro; Filastr. 5, 2. — Heracliti maeror: Theo- 
phrastus already described Heraclitus as a ticavdpwrmoasg (Diog. 
Laért. 9, 3); afterwards he was contrasted as the *weeping philosopher’ 
with the ‘laughing Democritus’, e.g. Sotion Tepi òpyñs D' in Stob. 
flor. (III) 20, 53: «oig 9& cogote &vil ópy?jg “Hpaxrcita èv Saxova, 
Anpoxpita ðè yéAoc émfjgg; Lucian. vit. auct. 14; de sacrif. 15; de 
mort. Peregr. T; Hippolyt. refut. 1, 4, 1; 1, 13, 4; Sen. de tra 2, 10, 5; 
trang. anim. 15, 2; Hermias trrisio 18 (D DG 654, 17/9); Sedul. 
carm. Pasch. 1, 332; Tzetzes 2, 722; see also Diels, DG, 256. — 
Empedoclis furor: see comm. on 32, 1/2; Cic. Acad. 2, 5, 14. To the 
entire passage may be compared apol. 47, 8: sic et de animae statu, 
quum alii divinam et aeternam, alii dissolubilem contendunt, ut quis 
sensit, ita et intulit aut reformavit, and Arnob. 2, 57. 


3. ex Iudaea: Tert. may be thinking of Isai. 2, 3: quia de Sion 
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exibit lex, etc. — piscatores... emittens: this sentence was imitated 
by Hier. ep. 12, 2: contra sophistas quoque saeculi et sapientes mundi 
Petrus et Iacobus piscator mittitur. This passage proves Kellner to be 
wrong in supposing that by sophista Tert. means St. Paul (his error 
has sprung from the fact that he regarded citius as equivalent to 
prius, whereas in this passage it means facilius, potius). The antithesis 
found in this sentence occurs throughout patristic literature, e. g. 
Hier. homil. in Ioh. 1, 1 seqq. (Anecd. Mareds. IIL, 2: 383, 32/3) : piscator 
noster invenit, quod philosophus non invenit; tract. de Ps. 143 (ib. 
286, 8/9): nolumus eloquentiam Platonicam, sed volumus simplicitatem 
apostolicam piscatorum ; ib. de Ps. 81 (79, 30 seqq.); comm. in ep. ad 
Galat., praef.; adv. Lucif. 14; ep. 53, 4, 1/2; Ambrosiast. in 1 Cor. 
1, 17 and 4, 1; Aug. civ. dei 22,5; in Ps. 36 enarr., serm. 2, 14; de 
agon. Christ. 11, 12; Pelag. ad 1 Cor. 1, 19; Euseb. Theophanie p. 170, 
21 seqq. Gressmann, etc. The Christians are mocked by Celsus (Orig. 
c. Cels. 1, 62) and Julian (ep. 79 = 606, 19/21 Hertlein) as ‘the theo- 
logizing fishermen’. — citius with the meaning of facilius, potius, 
which occurs for the first time in Cic. invent. 1, 6, 8, is frequently found 
in Tert. (Thes. 1. L. III: 1212, 15 seqq.). — sophista is used contemp- 
tuously instead of philosophus (see the note on 28, 2). — praeconium : 
for the qualification of St. Paul as xTjpu£, see Dibelius’ note on 1 Tim. 
2, 7 (Hdb. N. T. 13, p. 27) and Knopf's note on 1 Clem. 5, 6 (Hdb. 
N. T., Erg. Bd., p. 52); cf. also Friedrich, art. xzpu& and xnpúcosw, 
Kittel 3, 694/5 and 714/6; v. Dobschütz, T. U. 11 (1894), 16 seg. — 
de nidoribus: de replaces an instrumental ablative here (Thes. 1. L. V: 
62, 18 seqq.; Hofm., Synt., 437/8 and 526/7; Hoppe, Synt., 34; Rönsch, 
It.?, 392 seqq.; Schrijn.-Mobrm., Cypr., 1, 110/2; Svenn., Oros., 32; 
Löfst., Per., 104; Elg, 4). — enubilanda: this verb (which is also 
found in adv. Marc. 4, 36 == 546, 12 and occurs for the first time in 
Tert.) is only used by Christian authors (Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 614; note 
in addition Aug. confess. 10, 12). As to the metaphor, of. adv. Iud. 
1, 5/6: nubilo quodam veritas obumbrabatur; apol. 47, 3; adv. Marc. 
4, 25 (503, 24; co Luc. 10, 21): aenigmatum nebulas (see also Engelbrecht, 
Claud. Mam., 21/2). Afterwards it is frequently used referring to the 
allegoric interpretation of Holy Scripture, e. g. Hier. in Isai. 6, 1 seqq. 
(Anecd. Mareds. III, 3: 104, 22/3): Origeni qui allegoriae nubilo universa 
confundit; de Exod. in vigil. Pasch. (ib. III, 2: 408, 1/2); Orig. homil. 
in Levit. 1, 1; [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 10 (105, 14/5 Batiff.-Wilm.). — 
argumentationes originales, id est philosophieas: originales should 
certainly be retained, though it does not make an antithesis to caelestes. 
Tert. means arguments of the ‘patriarchs’ of the heretics, i.e. the 
philosophers; the adject. originales points back to patriarchis in § 1. 
In apol. 21, 4 the faith of the patriarchs is called fides originalium 
auctorum; cf. also mon. 7: post vetera exempla originalium personarum 
and Ambrosiast. in 1 Tim. 1, 3/4: fabulis quas narrare consueti sunt 
Iudaei de generatione suarum originum, de Abraham et Isaac et celeris 
patriarchis. Yt is possible, though not very probable, that originalis 
here has the secondary meaning 'antiquated', which is found in the 
Latin translation (It. and Vulg.) of 2 Petr. 2, 5: originali (&oyaíou) 
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mundo non pepercit. As is evident from the remaining part of the 
sentence, the argumentationes philosophicae are fons et origo mali in 
a twofold sense, for they lead astray both pagans and Christians (the 
latter through the intermediary of the heretics). It is fairly surprising 
that there is no such strongly marked antithesis between originales 
and caelestes as between argumentationes (see the note on 2, 5) and 
definitiones, or philosophicas and dominicas; however, we should not 
overlook, firstly, that it is hardly possible to find a notion diametrically 
opposed to originalis, secondly, that not seldom defective parallelism 
is found in Tert.’s works (cf. e. g. 50, 3). For the adject. dominicus, 
see Lófst., Per., 76 and Synt., 1, 93 seqq. — ethnici: ‘pagans’; see for 
this ‘Christianism’, Mohrm., Aug., 110 and Sainio, 42/6. Usually 
Tert. translates tx Z9vr, by nationes, cf. von Soden, Festgabe Jülicher, 
259. — a philosophia: see comm. on 2, 5. — retundantur = refellantur, 
a meaning very common in Tert.’s works, e. g. adv. Prax. 20 (263, 3); 
27 (280, 8); adv. Marc. 2, 29 (376, 5); 4, 1 (423, 9). 


4. ut praefati sumus, viz. in 1,1. At the end of the preface Tert. 
refers to its beginning (cf. the notes on 25, 1 and 50, 1). — inobseurabili: 
Tp (not «.A., as is indicated by Hoppe, Bewr., 143; also Aug. on 
Ps. 41, 2; Acta concil. oecumen. ed. Schwartz, IV, 2: 65,3). As to the 
quotation of Gen. 2, 7, see comm. on 9,7; for the use of regula by 
Tert., see Borleffs, Mnemos. 57 (1929), 36,. — revolvendum: ‘to be 
repeated’ (cf. Hoppe, Synt., 190; Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 (1932), 102). — 
suum titulum: ‘a special book’, i. e. De censu animae. titulus is equi- 
valent here to liber (for instances, see Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 13; 
ef. also adv. Marc. 2, 1 (333, 7) and 2, 3 (336, 16). For the use of 
suus, cf. cult. fem. 1, 8, 4: sicut de illis (sc. spectaculis) suum volumen 
edidimus; idol. 13 (44, 8). 


4. The soul is both born and created. 


"After the origin of the soul we must discuss its essence. — Our 
assertion that is has sprung from the breath of God compels us to 
attribute a beginning to it «, as we also did in the treatise De cen- 
su animae». Plato says that the soul is unborn and uncreated, whereas 
we declare it to be both born and created, by virtue of its having 
a beginning. We are not wrong in endowing it with both qualities, 
for frequently two different notions have much in common; thus 
‘to be born’ as well as ‘to be created’ may be regarded as equivalent 
to “being put in existence'. The creator of something is sometimes 
called its father, as Plato himself does. «So there can be no objection 
to calling the soul a ‘created’ as well as a *born' substance». At all 
events, I have refuted Plato's view both by this argument and by 
means of Holy Scripture «viz. in De censu animae>’’. 

According to Karpp (37,) the influence of Soranus is already 
perceptible in this chapter, because the latter author, too, declared 
the soul to have a temporal beginning (gyn. p. 30, 22 seq. Ilberg). 
It is not impossible that Soranus discussed this subject in a way 
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contrary to Plato's, but on the other hand we are not to overlook 
the following facts: firstly, Tert. was compelled by the structure of 
his work to discuss the initium animae immediately after the preface 
(similarly, death and eschatology are diseussed at the end of the 
treatise), secondly, this subject had already been dealt with in De 
censu animae (see the Introduction, p. 13*; this discussion is clearly 
referred to by the imperfect subjunctive deputaremus). Hence it is 
much more probable that this chapter is no more tban a continuation 
of the discussion in De censu animae, which at any rate contained 
the scriptural passages omitted here (see the note on the last sentence 
of this chapter); if this supposition is right, the only addition given 
here consists in the argument intended to prove that whatever is 
created is also born. That this argument was invented by Tert. 
himself, is evident from the following consideration: Plato had declared 
the soul to be a &yévrvog oboía (innata substantia), whereas for 
Tert. on account of Gen. 2, "7 (see 3, 4 and 11, 3: et anima enim flatus 
factus ex spiritu) it was a facta substantia. In order to obtain the 
antithesis needed to refute Plato, he makes it appear that, according 
to this philosopher, the soul is innata et infecta, and himself 
declares it to be nata et facta (with regard to this we should not 
lose sight of the fact that these notions are found in relation with 
each other throughout the treatises adv. Marc. 1/2 and adv. Hermog.). 
However, when in the conclusion he mentions his fides factae nataeve 
animae, the predicate facta purposely comes first. 

The passages quoted from Plato may have been borrowed from the 
source already used in De censu animae, probably the ’Exttopy of 
Albinus (see the Introduction, p. 44*). 


l. quaestionem . . . patitur: a law term (cf. dig. 5, 3, 7, 1; 11, 7, 14, 7; 
see Beck, 124), which also occurs in cor. 1, 41/2 and adv. Marc. 5, 12 
(618, 1/2). — status: see for the use of this word in Tert.’s works, 
Naumann, Ztschr. f. Kathol. Theol. 58 (1934), 339,,. — Consequens ... 
est, ut: this expression, which is found from Cic. downwards (Thes. 
l. L. IV: 412, 22/39), is extremely frequent in Tert.; in adv. Marc. 
5, 10 (606, 1/2) consequens est is followed by an infin. — enim (‘so’) 
opens the discussion, as in 58, 2: Cur enim non putes . ..? (cf. Hofm., 
Synt., 680 and Thes. I. L. V, 2: 588, 3/52). — deputaremus: this reading 
(B Gel.) is supported by the clausula (la). Hoppe has collected & 
number of passages (Synt., 67/8), in which the imperfect subjunctive 
is found in a subordinate clause after a present indicative in the 
principal sentence (mostly a neutral adject. followed by est, as in 
this passage); however, in all these instances the subjunctive has 
the function of an irrealis, e. g. apol. 11, 4: indignum est, ut alicuius 
opera indigeret (sc. deus). On the other hand, an example similar to 
this passage is found in adv. Marc. 2, 21 (364, 8/10, overlooked by 
Hoppe): consequens enim est, ut ea opera sabbato auferret (= abstulerit, 
sc. deus), quae sex diebus supra indixerat, tua scilicet, id est humana 
et cotidiana. Since it is certain that in the treatise De censu anımae 
Tert. discussed the soul’s being created (24, 2: quod natam eam agnos- 
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cimus ... Satis de isto cum Hermogene), we are perfectly justified in 
supposing that he refers here to that passage, and so may regard 
the instance just quoted from adv. Marc. 2, 21 as strictly parallel. — 
Hoe Plato . . . volens: Plato only called the soul ayévntog (e. g. Phaedr. 
246 A), as is also stated in doxographical literature, e. g. Hippolyt. 
refut. 1, 19, 10 (D D G 568, 10/1): x«t «tjv duxynv of uév gactw adtov 
&yévqrov Agyew xal &pdaeptov; D DG 587, 9 and 591, 18; Albin. 
Isag. 5 (157, 31 Herm.), and 25 (178, 12/5); for the reason of this 
alteration, see the preface to this chapter. The combination of innatus 
and infectus is frequently found in Tert., especially in connection with 
the nature of God, e.g. 21, 7: deo... ut soli innato et infecto; adv. 
Marc. 1, 3 (293, 22), ete.; cf. also apol. 11, 5: totum enim hoc mundi 
corpus sive innatum et infectum secundum Pythagoram, sive natum 
factumve secundum Platonem; adv. Herm. 12 (139, 13); 23 (151, 24); 
res. 11 (40, 2/3). — Et natam... et faetam: it is evident that for 
Tert. facta is the more important notion (see the preface to this ch.); 
however, we also find definimus animam de? flatu natam (22, 2) and 
hoc ipso animam longe infra deum expendimus, quod natam eam agnos- 
cimus (24, 2). The latter passage shows that Tert. does not regard 
birth as a higher origin than creation, as was done afterwards (cf. 
Prudent. apoih. 191/2: non tamen ipsa deus (anima), quoniam generatio 
non est, sed, factura dei: see my discussion of this passage in Mnemos. 
III 11 (1943), 75/7). A similar statement is found in adv. Herm. 32 
(161, 9/10): nihil interest, facta an nata sit abyssus, dum initium detur 
illài. — ex initii constitutione “on account of our stating that it has a 
beginning"; in the sense of probatio, confirmatio, the subst. constitutio 
is found from Cic. downwards (Thes. 1. L. IV: 526, 52 segg.). — Nec 
statim erravimus: Borleffs proposes to read errabimus; indeed Tert. 
also puts a future indicative after non statim, cf. adv. Prax. 13 
(249, 24/5): solem autem nominans, cuius est radius, non statim et 
radium solem appellabo; fuga 1, 2; 14, 1. The addition of istud animalibus 
is necessary; omissions of this kind are frequently found, also in B, 
e.g. 6, 2: quae aut faciat corpus animale, si adsit, aut inanimale, si 
absit ab illo (s? adsit, aut inanımale om. B). — differentiae of course 
has the concrete meaning ‘res differentes’, for which see Thes. 1. L. V, 
1: 1068, 17/48. — habendo is used instead of a present participle 
with concessive meaning (see comm. on 2, 6). — passivitatis commereia: 
Tert. means to say that the notions ‘to be born’ and ‘to be created’ 
are not mutually exclusive and even have much in common, as both 
may be qualified as an ‘obtaining of existence’ (accipere esse, có 
eivat déyeodat); so „they have points of contact, which are due to 
(inherent in) their extensiveness" (Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 50: “sie 
können sich über ihre Grenzen ausdehnen und mit einander zusammen- 
treffen"). For commercium with the meaning 'soctetas, communitas, 
communicatio , see Thes. 1. L. III: 1877, 70 seqq. (also ad nat. 1, 4, 11 
and res. 49 = 101, 12). As to the use of the genit., cf. ad nat. 2, 5, 15: 
licentia passivitatis (“the vagueness which is the natural consequence 
of the promiscuity”). The subst. passivitas is found for the first time 
in Tert. (afterwards it is very rare) . passivus, ‘dispersed’ > ‘general’, 
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‘ubiquitous’, ‘promiscuous’, is found for the first time in Apul. met. 
6, 10: seminum istorum passivam congeriem; ib. 9, 36 (the adverb 11, 3). 
In Tert.'s works it is frequently found, e. g. ad uz. 1, 2: per licentiam 
tunc passivam; adv. Val. 5 (182, 6); pud. 2 (223, 27); adv. Marc. 1,7 
(298, 17/8): de nomine dei... ut passivo et in alios quoque permisso; 
I, 20 (315, 26); mon. 6; c. Chr. 24, 22; ad nat. 2, 1, 13. 14; ver. 2 (275, 27); 
the adverb passivitus occurs in pall. 3, 7. Passivitas occurs in apol. 
9, 17: -te luxuriae (Waltz., comm., 79: “= usus promiscuus, usage 
général, généralité"); ad nat. 2, 5, 15; cor. 8, 25; adv. Marc. 4, 16 
(472, 10); pall. 4, 8: quantum denotatui passivitas (‘promiscuity’) 
offert? libertinos in equestribus, etc.; the meaning ‘confusion’ is found 
in adv. Herm. 41 (170, 22 segq.): inquies ... turbulentia ... passivitas; 
adv. Val. 30 (206, 9); anim. 46, 2; cf. Hoppe, serm. Tert., 66/7; Rönsch, 
It?, 54 and N.T.T., 667; du Cange s. v. — The words Capit... 
generatur contain a confused syllogism as is frequently found in 
Tert.’s works (see comm. on 6, 1/2). In its normal form it might run 
as follows: capit itaque et ‘facturam’ (= ‘fieri’) pro ‘generari’ dici, 
siquidem omne quod fit in esse ponitur (cic tò siva tidetar), et omne 
quod quoquo modo accipit esse (= in esse ponitur), generatur. 'The 
conclusion has been omitted, the major premiss is introduced by 
laque, and the minor (in which subject and predicate have been 
interchanged, a method frequent in Tert.’s works; cf. e.g. 7, 4) is 
represented as the motivation of the major. In the first sentence 
the reading given by B may be retained, if we assume an ellipsis 
of dici after capit: évdéyetar ov xal “noino? (noreicda) Kvri tod 
"eig tò elvar tePjvar’ (sc. Aéyecdat). For capit as a translation of 
evdéyertat (from It. downwards; very frequent in Tert.), see Thes. 1. L. III: 
333, 27/37; Hoppe, serm. Tert., 16 and Synt., 48; Rönsch, It.?, 351/2 
and N. T. T.,613; Lófst., Synt., 2, 430,. In Tert.'s works it is often 
followed by dicere or dici, e. g. 6, 2: quodst non capit animale cor 

dict... quod est anima; res. 26 (64, 4/5); adv. Marc. 4, 34 (537, 24); 
5, 10 (607, 5); 5, 14 (624, 3); 2, 9 (346, 7): capit ettam imaginem spiritus 
dicere flatum. In the present passage Tert. wants to avoid an accum- 
ulation of infinitives (pro in esse pont dici); similar instances are 
found in 28, 4: respice ad hypogeum eius et, si capit (sc. credi), crede 
and Iren. lat. 2, 22, 2: non capit igitur Dei Sophiam ... sub passione 
cecidisse, et talem ignorantiam concepisse (Harvey ad loc.: “Non capit 
as elsewhere for odx évdéyeta., sub. tò 2Aéyew"). Cf. also Arist. 
phys. 6, 10 (241 b 5/6): od» évdéyetat td obtwcg Adlvarov téuveoðat 
(sc. r&uveoYaı) and [ Arist.] de spir. 8 (485 a 15): ta 8& xal &roda SAWS 
éyywpet (sc. elvat), and for the ellipsis of dicere, 42, 1: de morte iam 
superest. — facturam is not to be interpreted with Thes. 1. L. VI, 
1: 143, 15/6 as ‘res creata’ ; it is certainly equivalent to Gr. tò rotetodat, 
in which sense it is only found in theological writings of the fourth 
century (Thes., loc. cit., 142, 18/24), e.g. Faustin. de trin. 2,1: filius 


er nativitate consistit, creatura ... ex factura; Aug. contra Iulian. op. 
imperf. 6, 18: facturae suae... condicione (“his condition of being 
created’’). — in esse poni is equivalent to sig tò civar redAvaı, as is 


evident from the words accipit esse (the interpretation by me in 
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Mnemos. III, 3 (1936), 169, according to which inesse here means 
esse, must be recanted). Cf. Plato Sophist. 219 B: mv, önep v u) 
rpötepov tic ðv Botepov cig odatayv &yn, Tov uiv. ğyovta 
Totetv, to dé &vóusvov rotetodat mob «psv. In the works of Philo 
and in Christian literature similar definitions of creation are very 
frequent, e. g. de opif. mundi 81: «& un dövra sic Td civar rapayayeiv; 
de spec. leg. 4, 187; Rom. 4, 17; Hermas vis. 1, 1, 6 and mand. 1, 1, 1; 
many other instances are quoted in the notes of Lietzmann on Rom. 
4, 17 (Hab. N. T. 8, p. 55) and of Dibelius on Hermas, loc. cit. (b., 
Erg. Bd., p. 433 and 497). However, in these passages an influence 
of Plato (or of Greek philosophy in general) is not probable, this 
being & specifically Christian formula belonging to liturgy and probably 
borrowed from an ancient Judaic prayer (see Lietzmann, loc. ci.; 
Dibelius’ view is not quite clear). As far as I know, literal translations 
of this formula into Latin, or allusions to it, do not occur before 
the fourth century, e. g. Mar. Victorin. de generat. verb. div. 6: at lla 
quae vere non sunt, non recipit in esse plenitudo dei; ib. 25: ut ad esse 
ducantur quae esse non possunt; Anthol. Lat. 785 b, 3 (by Augustine, 
who was a pupil of Mar. Victorin.!): dissolvit tempus, quicquid. producit 
adesse (read ad esse; cf. Theob. Brito Abbrev. symbol. apost. exposit. 
(Casp., Anecd., p. 300): quia illud, quod non fuit, produxit ad esse). — 
With substantival meaning an infin. after prepositions is first found 
in translations from the Greek after inter (earliest instance: Cic. fin. 
2, 43), in negative sentences after praeter (from Hor. sat. 2, 5, 69 
downwards); a freer use is not found before the second century after 
Christ (see Hofm., Synt., 578; Wölfflin, A. L. L. 3, 70/91; Brenous, 
344; Rönsch, Jt.2, 430; Linderbauer, 355; Stix, 14/5; Juret, Filastr., 
111; Hedfors, 130 and 143/4; for Tert., cf. Wölfflin, op. cit., 78/9; 
Hoppe, serm. Tert., 19 segg. and Synt., 42). In general Tert. only 
rarely uses an infin. in this way: in ad nat. 1, 5, 6 after inter, in cult. 
fem. 2, 11, 1 after propter; perbaps adv. Marc. 2, 13 (353, 11/3) may be 
added: sic denique omnipotens, quia et tuvandi et laedendi potens 
(sc. deus). Minus est tantummodo prodesse, quia non aliud quid possit 
cum prodesse (viz. laedere; Kroymann follows the third edition of 
Beatus Rhenanus in writing quam instead of cwm). After pro an infin. 
is very seldom found (e. g. append. Aug. ep. 19, 4. 5: pro posse dicere); 
in the present passage it is undoubtedly a Grecism. — aceipit esse: 
“cd civar dexerar; for the use of an infin. with substantival meaning 
as the subject or object of the sentence, see Hoppe, loc. cit. — Nam... 
diei: so the factor is a ‘generator’, and fieri is equivalent to generari; 
this sentence furnishes another proof for the omitted conclusion of 
the preceding argument. — sie et Plato utitur, viz., in Tim. 28 C: 
TOV EV olv TOIMTNV xal matépa Tode TOD mavt £üpsiv te Épyov xai 
zbpövra sic navras Kdbvarov A€yew (Cic. translates: ium... quasi 
parentem huius universitatis, Chalcid. (translat. 9): opificem genitoremque 
universitatis). The same passage is quoted in apol. 46, 9: licet Plato 
adfirmet factitorem universitatis neque inveniri facilem et inventum 
enarrart in omnes difficilem; cf. also adv. Marc. 5, 4 (580, 12): quis 
parens, nist qui et factor? ; adv. Prax. 8 (238, 22/3): quia omnis origo 
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parens est. This sentence is often quoted by Philo (see the index by 
Leisegang), Apul. (de deo Socr. 3 — 9, 9/10 Thom.; de Plot. 1, 5 = 86, 
17/8 and 1, 11 — 95, 9), and Christian apologists, e. g. Justin apol. 
2, 10, 6; Athenag. legat. 6 (124, 23/5 Geffck.); Min. Fel. 19, 14 and 
26, 12; Theophil. ad Autolyc. 2, 4; Lactant. div. instit. 1, 8, 1 (see 
Norden, Agn. Theos, 84,) and de ira dei 11, 11; cf. also Geffcken, 
Zw. gr. Apol., 174/5 and Griech. Lit. Gesch., 2 (annotat.), p. 122, 
note 42; G. Kutsch, In Lactant. de ira dei quaest. (Leipsic 1933), 
70/1. — igitur ... quoque: a plausible paraphrase of this sentence is 
given by La Cerda: “Igitur quantum ad hoc depellimus quaestionem 
Philosophiae (this, however, is wrong; see below) de anima nata vel 
facta ..., et praeterea auctoritate Prophetiae dicentis animam flatu 
dei constitisse". Tert. declares to have refuted Plato's view both by 
his argument and by his appeal to Holy Scripture (he overlooks the 
fact that his own argument only refers to the relation between the 
notions ‘born’ and ‘created’, and that the discussion as a whole is 
founded on the eniti constitutio, which in its turn is based on a text 
from Holy Scripture, so that the insertion of quoque after auctoritate 
prophetiae is not justified). Prophetia is once more equivalent to 
scriptura sacra (see the note on 2, 3), Gen. 2, 7 being meant; the genit. 
philosophi refers to Plato, as in 6, 7: proinde et philosophus exhibeat 
illam (sc. animam) incorporalibus pasci (both ch. 4 and 6 are levelled 
at Plato). That this interpretation must be the right one, is evident 
from the next sentence (5, 1): Accerserit Eubulum aliquem et Critolaum 
et Xenocraten et isto in loco amicum Platonis Aristotelem, in which 
the subject of accerserit can only be Plato. The close connection 
between these sentences also suffices to refute Kroymann's view 
(Quaest. T'ert., 102) that a fairly extensive lacuna should be assumed 
between ch. 4 and 5: there is no question of an 'abrupt transition' 
(see also the comm. on 5, 1). Kroymann's second argument, viz., that 
in spite of the words auctoritate prophetiae quoque Tert. quotes no 
Scriptural text, is equally invalid, as these words clearly refer to 
Gen. 2, 7, which is quoted in 3, 4 and referred to at the beginning 
of this chapter (ex dei flatu animam professi). Plato is not seldom 
regarded as the gtAdoopoc xat’èčoyhy, e.g. Clem. Alex. strom. 
7,16, 101, 4: > dé av npócoy tto Ioxou&y o, Yeopyóv abröv rormaer,... 
xai 'AptototéAe: quatxóv, xal piAöcopov llA&tovwt; see also comm. 
on 1,2 for magister as à qualification of Socrates. — quoque: in adv. 
Marc. 4, 3 (428, 22) too this is the last word of the chapter (there 
too we find the clausula 1 8). 


5. List of philosophers upholding the corporeality of the soul ; the arguments 
of the Stoics in favour of this view. 


“After this defeat Plato may well summon to his aid Eubulus, 
Critolaus, Xenocrates, and even Aristotle, who, concerning this subject, 
for once agrees with him. However, when they have once gathered 
together, they may perhaps prefer to deprive the soul ofits corporeality, 
though the far greater number of philosophers holding the contrary 
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view may discourage them ($ 1). Of the latter such philosophers 
should be mentioned first as declare the soul to consist of manifestly 
corporeal substances such as fire (Hipparchus and Heraclitus), water 
(Hippo and Thales), blood (Empedocles and Critias), atoms (Epicurus), 
or a 'fifth substance' (Critolaus and his Peripatetics). To these the 
Stoies may be added, who define the soul as a spiritus, and so do 
not greatly diverge from the Christian view ($ 2)". — Next Tert. 
mentions four well-known Stoic arguments in favour of the corporeality 
of the soul (8$ 3/6). 

This chapter is entirely based on data from doxographical literature, 
which were undoubtedly borrowed from Soranus; in $$ 3/6 some of 
the Stoic arguments have been translated literally from the Greek 
source. For the rather curious list of philosophers in § 1, see the comm. 
ad loc. 


1. Obviously the dat. auxilio should be added mentally to accerserit. 
To my knowledge, this ellipsis is found nowhere else (see Thes. 1. L. II: 
452, 14/9). The perfect subjunctive accerserim is very rare (in Thes. 
1. L. II: 449, 30/50 only Porphyr. in Hor. epod. 17,61 is quoted besides 
the present passage; in Ovid met. 15, 625 and Quint. instit. 7, 3, 33 
the reading is doubtful; Wolfflin's discussion of these forms (A. L. L. 
8, 285) is inaccurate). — Eubulum: Tert. certainly means one Eubulus, 
who was a member of the Middle Academy (second century after 
Christ; see von Arnim, art. ‘Eubulos’ 17, R. E. VI, 879, and Uberweg- 
Prächter, 671). The addition of aliquem, which is not joined on to the 
other names in this list, clearly shows that the name did not mean 
anything to Tert. (the cases where aliqui(s) is added to a name not 
mentioned in a list should be distinguished; see the note on 15, 2: 
Messenius aliqui Dicaearchus). — Critolaus: the mention of this 
philosopher in this context is probably due to an error: Critolaus 
against the Stoics upheld the view that the world hasno beginning 
(see Philo Ilep} &o9apotac xósuov 6 seqq. == p. 90, 4 seqq. Cohn-Wend- 
land). The error was almost certainly made by Tert., not by Soranus 
(see for Tert.’s errors in this treatise the notes on 46, 5 and 49, 3); 
hence it is not probable either that this list in its entirety was borrowed 
from doxographical literature through the intermediary of this author 
(see the note on Aristotelen below); since it contains several Platonists, 
it may partly hark back to Albinus. — Xenoeraten: cf. Plut. de animae 
procreat. in Timaeo 3 (1013 A; in the preceding sentences Xenocrates, 
Crantor, and Zaratas the Pythagorean were mentioned: dyoAtic¢ 
dé máwvec OUTOL xypóvo ev olovrau thy duy] pH yeyovéevat und’ 
sivat yevyThy, TActovac Ob Suvipets Eyeıv, cic &c zvadvovta Dewptac 
Evexa thy odatav adtyc Abya tov Madtova yryvopevny broriteodat xal 
cuyxepavvuuévnv (Heinze, Xen., frag. 67 connects this passage with 


completely different ones). — isto in loco: ‘in this province,’ ‘where 
this question (viz. whether or not the soul has a beginning) is concerned" 
(iste = hic, see note on 1,1); cf. «n ista... specie 25, 3. The same 


expression is found in apol. 39, 12: in tisto loco consortium solvimus, 
in quo solo ceteri homines consortium exercent (P; in isto solo FR; 
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see Waltz., Et., 340/1). — Platonis amieum Aristotelen: La Cerda 
rightly points out that this allusion to the well-known proverb amicus 
Plato, magis amica veritas is especially malicious, as, according to 
Tert., isto in loco both ‘friends’ are equally wrong. The proverb harks 
back to Eth. Nicom. 1096 a 16: &upoiv (sc. Truth and Plato)... övroıv 
giAow oiov mportUXv mv aAnveiav; cf. also Vita Arist. (Rose, 
Arist. Fragm., p. 439, 1/2), where this utterance of Plato is recorded: 
Lwxpatous piv En’öAlyov ppovtiatéov, ng dt dAyPelac Ent norw (Latin 
transl. ib. 447, 2/3: amicus quidem Socrates, sed magis amica veritas). 
Perhaps a late instance of this proverb may be found in Euseb. 
Theophan. 2, 41 (97, 17/8 Gressmann): “But may this man (i. e. Plato) 
not be honoured more than Truth", and in Adamant. 1, 13: non 
Eutropius tibi, sed veritas adversatur. Aristotle nowhere qualifies the 
soul as &vévrroc, nor does doxography ascribe this view to him, so 
that the insertion of his name in this context may be entirely due 
to Tert.'s wish to ridicule the well-known proverb. —- Fortassean: an 
archaism reintroduced by Gellius (cf. Thes. 1l. L. VI: 1143, 1/22; 
Sjögren, T'ull., 128; Hoppe, serm. Tert., 42/3). This is the only passage 
in which Tert. joins this word on to an indic. (the only two other 
passages in which this is found are Gell. 19, 8, 6 and Apul. apol. 34). — 
exstruentur of course has the sense of a Greek medium, rapaoxevacovrat. 
— inagis is almost equivalent here to potius (see the note on 29, 1). — 
ad auferendam animae eorpulentiam: animae is almost certainly 
a genit., cf. 38, 3: auferenda est... argumentatoris occasio; 43, 7: 
nor... Guferens rerum etiam colorem; ad nat. 2, 5, 13: auferendo 
summum, gradum auctoris; for further particulars, see the note on 6, 3. 
This sentence forms a transition to the next subject, i. e. the corporality 
of the soul, the discussion of which extends to the end of ch. 9. — 
et quidem plures: for Tert. a highly important argument, cf. for 
instance 15, 3: Sed plures et philosophi adversus Dicaearchum ... et 
medici adversus Andrean et Asclepiaden . .. iamque omnibus plures 
Christians. It is not impossible that this argument should be traced 
back to the Sceptics through the intermediary of Soranus; cf. e.g. 
Sext. Empir. adv. mathem. 8, 350: 0d why &AA& x&v Exeivor ExitpsPwotv 
aute (sc. Aquxrplo TQ Adxwvı) td torro (Aéyw Sé cidichy tive 
xatactyoacta, anddecEw eis BeBatwow tic yewxňs), of Ev and 
TOY GuOyEvaY «ipécEov oOx Hovydoovoty, GAA’ dxolav Av mpoxetpiontat 
OG rıormv anddeEw, tadtTyy &varpéjouct, TOA te TARDOS eer 
TOV oUx EOVTWV TAITHY tevas. olov si Thy repel &tóuwv Axp vot, 
LVI HTOL &vcupSévEovvat abt * ei thy wept xevod, map mA S etc 
Evarnoovraı * el Thy nepi el9 A 0v, Ooavtws. — Tert. writes e contrario, 
but ex contrariis (8, 1), and contrarium ex contrario (29, 3); cf. Löfst., 
Krit. Apol., 51,; Hofm., Synt., 528. 


2. Hipparchus is mentioned wrongly instead of Hippasus, cf. Aét. 
4, 3, 4: Hapyevidys dé xoi "Iraoog nupady (sc. thy buynv); Theodoret. 
Graec. affect. curat. 5, 18; Hippasus, frag. 7/8 Diels. The same error 
occurs in Macrob. somn. Scip. 1, 14, 19 and Nemes. de nat. hom. p. 169 
Matth. For the origin of this error (which occurred before Soranus), 
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see D DG, 213, and Jaeger, Nemesios, 94/5. Other errors in this 
combination are found in [Justin] cohort. 3, 9 (Hodioetoc ó Mera- 
rövrıog instead of “Hp. xal ‘Inr. ó M.; see Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 
270,) and in Philo de provid. 1, 22 (Heraclides et Hippasus). — Hippon 
et Thales: Aét. 4, 3, 9; Nemes. de nat. hom. 2; Hippolyt. refut. 1, 16, 2; 
Philopon. de anim. p. 4 (D D G, 214). — Empedoeles et Critias: Galen 
de dogm. Hippocr. et Plat. 2, 8 (p. 248 Müller); Macrob., loc. cit.; 
Critias frag. A 23 Diels; Emped. frag. A 4. 30. 76. 97 Diels; cf. 
Rüsche, Blut, Leben und Seele, 133/4 and 127/8. — Epieurus ex atomis: 
no such statement is found in doxography (Aét. 4, 3, 11: ’E. xp&ua èx 
TETTAE@V). — eorpulentias is almost equivalent to corpora (the plur. 
is found only here; the sing. is more frequent, e. g. 9, 8; 28, 2; res. 
45 (93, 16); adv. Marc. 3, 11 (393, 8); c. Chr. 3, 44). — Critolaus: Macrob. 
loc. cit.: Cr. Peripateticus constare eam de quinta essentia; Aet. plac. 
1,7, 21: Korröiaog xal Arsöwpog ó Tóptoc vaŭv an’aldEpog anatdodc. — 
spiritum praedicantes animam: St. V. F. 1, 135/40; 2, 773 seqq. — 
nobiseum = sicut nos (many instances were collected by Thörn., 
Stud. Tert. 1, 58/9). — qua has causal meaning as in 9, 2. 6; 39, 1 
(see Hofm., Synt., 768; Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 48; Hoppe, Beitr., 
123). — proxima inter se flatus et spiritus: as was discussed in adv. 
Marc. 2, 9 (see also comm. on ch. 11). 


3. Zeno... animam: Macrob. loc. cit. (St. V. F. 1, 137): Zenon 
(sc. dixit animam) concretum corpori spiritum; Diog. Laert. 7, 156 
(ib. 2, frag. 774; cf. ib. 778): 76 ovppvts Tjaiv nvedux — instruit (sc. 
argumentationem) instead of struit on account of the clausula; see the 
comm. on 10,3. — Quo... digresso: a different form of this syllogism 
is found in Chaleid. comm. in Tim, 220 (St. V. F. 1, frag. 138): spiritum 
quippe animam esse Zenon quaeri hactenus: quo recedente a corpore 
moritur animal, hoc certe anima est, naturali porro spiritu recedente 
moritur animal: naturalis igitur spiritus anima est. On account of this 
passage, Gomperz altered the text of Tert. (see the appar. crit.); in 
refutation of this alteration, von Arnim (St. V. F., loc. cit.) rightly 
observes: **Mihi etiam formam syllogismi apud "Tertullianum traditam 
defendi posse persuasum est. Nam verba ,,consitum spiritum definiens 
animam" fundamentum indicant, cui Zeno hune syllogismum super- 
struxit". The two syllogisms are totally different: Chalcidius dwells 
upon the identity of the soul and the spiritus naturalis, without caring 
for the question whether or no the soul is corporeal. The addition 
by Ursinus of the words consitus autem, spiritus anıma est before the 
conclusion is superfluous, as this assertion is already found at the 
beginning (consitum spiritum definiens animam): according to Tert., 
Zeno's demonstration of the corporeality of the soul is based on his 
definition of it as nvsŭua copquég. Instead of consitus, Tert. writes 
consatus in 43, 2. 4; cf. his use of both infarsus (pall. 4, 3) and infersus 
(adv. Marc. 3, 10 — 392, 14). 


4. The arguments mentioned in this and the next two paragraphs 
have obviously also been borrowed from Soranus. Karpp, 36, rightly 
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refers to gynaec. p. 27, 37 Ilberg, where Soranus mentions the hereditary 
transmission of mental qualities. 
p. 32 Matth. (St. V. F. 1, frag. 518): ó KA. torévde mAéxzr cvXAovtauóv * 
o0 uóvov, qrjotv, čuo totg yovevot Yıvöueda xarà TO oux &AXX xal 
KATH THY Pvoyyy Toig radeon, roig Feo, tatg Owx9éosot. COUATOG 
Sè tò Ópotov xal TO &vópuotov, odyt de aowudtov, oux &px T) Quy; 
cf. Zeller, III, 1*, 198. This argument is mentioned again in 25, 9. 
The resemblance of children to their parents is used as an argument 
in a different context by Chrysippus (St. V. F. 2, 806) and Panaetius 
(Cic. Tusc. 1, 79). — similitudinem ... respondere: the right inter- 
pretation of this sentence is given by 'Thórnell (Stud. Tert., 1, 50); 
instead of writing similitudine parentibus filios respondere (cf. 25, 9: 
Unde, oro, similitudine animae quoque parentibus de ingeniis respondemus 
secundum Cleanthis testimonium .. .?), Tert. makes the most important 
notion (similitudo) the subject of the sentence; for more instances of 
this use, see Thörn., loc. cit. The reading given by B, filios, cannot 
possibly be retained (Thörn. still wavers on account of the passages 
in which Tert. uses in c. accus. instead of in c. abl.). fili of course 
means ‘children’ here as in ad nat. 2,9, 13; 2, 12, 5; 2, 14,8; ad uz. 1,6; 
see Thes. 1. L. VI: 757, 43/61; Svenn., Oros., 117; Thielmann, A. L. L. 
8, 543. — respondere: likewise, Cypr. de zel. et liv. 15 (430, 5/6 H.): 
s? ad patrem liniamentis paribus suboles subsiciva respondeat. — 
itaque corpus, sc. odcav (or o9co; see comm. on the last sentence of 
8 5); ef. Thórn., Stud. Tert., 1, 21. 45. 51/2; Eran. 16 (1916), 132; 
Hoppe, Synt., 142. 144. 


5. Item, etc.: Nemes., loc. cit. (St. V. F. 1, frag. 518): £c dé ó KA. 
paty ' obÖEV dompatov cupmráoyet coat, o03& &oc pce aux, XXX 
cöua COURT * upto yet 8£ 5 vx TH ) Goat vogodvrı xai  Tepvouéve ` 
xal TÒ d TH vox aicyuvopevys Yoov gpudpov vivera xal poßovunevns 
OX06v ` opa Kpa H poyy. The argument of the Epicureans is similar, 
cf. e. g. Lucr. 3, 175/6: ergo corpoream naturam animi esse necessest, 
corporeis quoniam telis ictuque laborat (see Heinze, Lucr. III, p. 71); 
Method. (resurr. 3, 18, 3) seems to have borrowed this argument from 
the Stoics. It was combated by Alex. Aphrodis., de anima libri mant. 
p. 117, 9 (St. V. F. 2, frag. 792). — communicare: the intransitive 
use of this verb is found for the first time in Tert. (Thes. 1. L. IH: 
1957, 68). — eondoleseit: in a similar context this verb is used in Aug. 
serm. 348, 3: (animus) compunctus laborantis miseria condolescit misert- 
cordia. For Soranus, cf. Cael. Aurel. acut. morb. 3, 13, 110: timor enim 
per consensum animae corpori compatientis nasci perspicitur. — Latinius’ 
conjecture coaegreseit, though creating a &.X., is necessary, a verb cor- 
responding to condolescit being needed. Coaegrotare (suvvocetv) is found 
in Hier. adv. Lovin. 1, 47 (apparently Soranus frequently used ouvvoosiv; 
see Wellmann, Hermes 57 (1922), 428). — per detrimentum socii 
vigoris: Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 1, 52) proposes to read suci et vigoris, 
for which he refers to Ter. Hun. 318: color verus, corpus solidum et 
suci plenum with the note by Donatus: sucus est humor in corpore, 
quo abundant bene valentes (add Hor. carm. 3, 27, 54; Apul. apol. 63; 
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Priap. 32, 7; Muscio 1, 24 (11, 15; Rose writes sui instead of suci; 
in refutation of this, Medert, 26, refers to 2, 44 (72, 11) and 2, 83 — 109, 
23); Cie. Brut. 36 and orat. 76 with Kroll’s notes). Note, however, 
that B in 19, 3 writes succi, in 48, 1 succus, and in 51, 3 exsuccior, 
so that the reading socii should have proceeded from succi, which 
makes this conjecture much less plausible. Moreover, as to the sense 
soci? is quite understandable; cf. 37, 5: societatem carnis atque animae 
(38, 1; 40, 1; 52, 3; 58, 4); 58, 6: quod non sociata carne commisit 
(sc. anima); 18, 1 (in a translation from Plato): s? quis illud (sc. corpus) 
socium assumpserit in quaestionem; res. 15, passim; ib. 16 (45, 19/21); 
an. 52, 3: sororum substantiarum; cf. also Lucr. 3, 771 (see Heinze's 
note) and Prud. apoth. 931: peccandi . . . socias (sc. animam et carnem). 
So socius vigor should be interpreted as socii vigor; ior this use, cf. Ovid 
met. 13, 949: di maris exceptum, socio dignantur honore (“the honour 
due to a socius"); Apul. met. 4, 11: manu socia ... occumberet; Prud. 
psychom. 683/4: Discordia nostros intrarat cuneos sociam mentita figuram; 
cathem. 10, 37/8: Venient cito saecula, cum iam socius calor ossa revisat 
(socius calor = calor animae; this phrase is very similar to the present 
passage); Cypr. Gall. Num. 408: socium robur. A similar use is found 
of the adject. cognatus (Thes. l. L. III: 1480, 44/73; from Catull. 
68, 98: prope cognatos conpositum cineres downwards; add Hegesipp. 
2, 18, 1; 4, 7; tract. de divit. 6, 2; cf. also Prud. peychom, 477: cognatam 
civilis agit discordia, praedam), famulus (Thes. 1. L. VI: 270, 6/11, e. g. 
Sil. Ital. Pun. 10, 646: vel famulas armare manus; for Plaut. Persa. 
280a: servam operam, see Wack., Synt., 2,55), and germanus (Thes. 
1. L. VI: 1916, 6/32; also Iuvenc. 4, 20 and C. E. L. 706, 3). Finally, 
we may point out that Tert. has a partiality for the use of an adject. 
instead of a genit. (e. g. 6, 3 sigillario motu). — Igitur anima corpus: 
as in $ 6, the conclusion, which Tert. cordially endorses, is given 
in the oratio directa; cf. also 43, 5. The inverse case is found in 6, 1. 


6. Nemes. de nat. hom. 2 (St. V. F.2, frag. 790): Xpvarrroc de gow 
$n * ‘å ‚Yavards & ċott puis x@pıopös are cocco ` oùðèv dé Koauar ov 
amd TO) LATOS xwpileran ` ovds Y&p pantera COUATOS AMATO, 1 òè 
pux) xa Epartetar xo ywotetat tod couatoc, opua &pa T] Puyy’. The 
value of this argument was contested by Alex. Aphrodis. de anima 
libri mant. p. 117, 21 (St. V. F. 2, frag. 792). — manum ei porrigit: 
this expression is frequently used by Tert., e. g. 43, 11; res. 53 (110, 14); 
adv. Marc. 3, 24 (422, 4/5); 4, 41 (562, 9). — derelinqui: this verb, 
rarely used before Colum., is especially common in juridical literature, 
and hence also in Tert. — nee = ne.... quidem (12 times in an.; 
see Hoppe, Synt., 106/7). — Lueretius: the same verse is quoted in 
adv. Marc. 4, 8 (438, 16/7); cf. Arnob. 7, 28. For Tert.'s indebtedness 
to the poem of Lucretius, see Borleffs, B Ph W 52 (1932), 250/2 and. 
the Introduction, p. 46*. — affici morte: Lófst. (Z. Spr. Tert., 56,) 
rightly remarks that this may be one of those cases, in which the 
Latin language lacks a term equivalent to ‘one’, Fr. ‘on’; ib., 55/6, 
he refers to scorp. 14 (177, 17/8): dehinc et exsequitur, quomodo velit 
subici (A; te subici B Reiff.) potestatibus. An excellent parallel is 
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furnished by 30, 5: in totum absumi periclitetur, where Kroymann 
wrongly inserts genus humanum after periclitetur (see the comm. 
ad loc.). Cf. also Cic. pro domo 36, 96: speravi, id. quod. accidit, me 
iacentem posse a vivis viris fortibus excitari: si una cum bonis interiissem, 
nullo modo posse recreari (“that ... a recovery would be impossible" ; 
Nágelsbach inserts rem publicam before recreari; see also Landgraf’s 
comm. on osc. Amer., p. 192). A slightly different case is found 
in Censorin. de die nat. 7, 2: Hippon Metapontinus a septimo ad decimum 
mensem nasci posse (tb. § 6; Gell. 3, 16, 6 (Censorinus' source) has 
hominem masc); see also the comm. on 6, 9: dum gignitur (‘during 
birth’). Of Greek authors cf. Iren. 1, 20, 3: dı& miotews yp xal yarns 
owleodaı (that... salvation is brought about by faith and charity”). 


6. Refutation of the arguments in favour of the incorporeality of the soul. 

* I. The Platonists say: “Every body either contains a soul or 
does not; in the first case it is moved from the inside, in the second 
from the outside. The soul is moved in neither way, so it is not a body 
(8 1)". In refutation of this the following arguments may be advanced: 
a) If the soul is a body, it is impossible to qualify it as an animate 
or inanimate body, for it is the very substance of the soul which 
bestows the predicate ‘animate’ upon bodies; so from the fact that 
it is neither animate nor inanimate we cannot conclude that it is 
not à body ($ 2). b) It may be true that it is proper to a body to be 
moved from the outside; now we have proved «in the treatise De 
censu animae» that the soul is moved from the outside, when falling 
into ecstasy or insanity, so it is a body. c) If it is proper to a body 
to be moved by another substance, it is still more proper to it to move 
another substance; now the soul moves the body «, so it is a body 
itself». How should an incorporeal substance be able to move bodies? 
($ 3). 

II. Another argument of the Platonists runs as follows: “The 
qualities of corporeal substances are communicated to us by the 
senses of the body, but those of incorporeal substances by purely 
intellectual powers; now the soul is only known through the last- 
mentioned powers, so it is not a body" ($ 4). In refutation of this 
it may be pointed out that incorporeal things are also communicated 
to us by the senses of the body, for instance colour by sight; so inversely 
a corporeal soul may be supposed to be perceived by incorporeal 
powers (8$ 5). 

III. The third argument says: “Every body is nourished by corporeal 
substances, hence the soul, on account of its being nourished by 
incorporeal ones, cannot be a body”. Against this Soranus already 
pointed out that the soul is also maintained by corporeal food. It is 
for this reason that he attributes to the soul a corporeal substance 
(and moreover mortality, which is wrong; but then Soranus was not 
a Christian) (§ 6). Now Plato ought to refute Soranus by demonstrating 
that the soul is nourished by incorporeal substances; but nobody 
has ever thought of feeding a soul on Plato’s flowers of speech or on 
Aristotle’s subtleties, when it threatened to leave the body. And 
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what are we to say about the numerous souls of barbarians and 
ignorant people, which are no less vigorous than other souls, though 
they lack the nourishment of wisdom? It is not the substance of the 
soul which is strengthened by scientific study, but its culture. Besides, 
the Stoics declare all arts and sciences to be corporeal; if this is true, 
the soul would even receive corporeal nourishment from wisdom, and 
so would certainly remain corporeal! ($ 7). 

IV. The last argument is this: “The soul is in the body; in one 
and the same place there cannot possibly be two bodies, so the soul 
is not a body". Here philosophy is out of touch with reality; it might 
have corrected its view by paying attention to pregnant women, 
who carry one or even more children in their wombs (the code of law 
even mentions a Greek woman who gave birth to quintuplets) ($ 3). 
The entire ereation may bear witness to the fact that bodies which 
are about to proceed from other bodies are already present in the 
place whence they proceed. «For this reason, too, two bodies may 
very well be in one and the same place» ($ 9)”. 

According to Karpp, 32/3, the entire chapter harks back to Soranus; 
however, a closer examination of its contents shows that a good deal 
may be said against this view. It is possible (though not certain; 
see the Introduction, p. 36*) that the doxographical materials, viz. 
the four arguments of the Platonists, were borrowed from the treatise 
Ilept Yoyo, but this does not apply to the refutation. Firstly, it is 
surprising that Tert. does not mention the name of Soranus before 
discussing the third argument; if Karpp’s supposition were right, we 
should rather expect this to take place either at the beginning of 
the chapter or not at all. As the case is, the conclusion is obvious 
that for the refutation Soranus was not consulted in passages preceding 
that in which he is mentioned for the first time. This conclusion is 
borne out by the following consideration: in the second argument 
advanced against the first syllogism of the Platonists Tert. refers to 
one of his earlier works; this leads us to the supposition that the 
entire argument was invented by him (see comm. on $ 3). 'The curious 
play upon the ambiguous meaning of accedere in § 5 is typical of 
Tert. (see the comm.), and the first syllogism of the Platonists is 
quoted in an altered form, which makes it easier to refute, a method 
frequently found in Tert’s works. So it seems right to suppose that in 
$8 1/5 only the doxographical materials have been borrowed from 
Soranus. On the other hand, the refutation of the third argument 
certainly harks back to the Ephesian, which is also probable for the 
fourth (in $ 8; see comm.). Nevertheless, several details of this section 
must surely be regarded as Tert.'s intellectual property, viz., the 
reference to the excellency of ‘uneducated souls’, the example of the 
quintuplets, which was taken from juridical literature, and the 
argument in $ 9, which is based on Tert.'s doctrine of the "Trinity. 

So this chapter clearly shows how strongly Tert. qualified the 
materials taken from Soranus. 


l. Tert. begins by refuting a syllogism of the Platonists which is 
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an elaboration of the argument found in Phaedr. 245 E; in a different 
form it has been preserved by Nemes. de nat. hom. 2 (p. 72 Matth.): 
lav cpa fror ZEwdev xwtica 7) Evdodev > aA’ el uevEindev, d&puyov 
Zotar, ct òè Evdodev, Eubuxov. ei SE cGp« N duy? ci pev ELwdev 
xıvotro, &puxds toriy, et db Evdodev, Einbuxos * &xvorov Sè xal tò &puyxov 
xal tò Epibuxov Akyeıy thy Wuyfv ox &px cGua 7 buy}. For the 
sake of clearness I summarize both forms: 

Nem.: “A. Every body is either moved from the outside or from 
the inside; in the first case it is inanimate, in the second it is animate. 

B. Itis equally absurd to call the soul inanimate as to call it animate. 

C. So the soul is not a body”. 

Tert.: *A. Every body is either inanimate or animate; in the 
first case it is moved from the outside, in the second from the inside. 

B. The soul is neither moved from the outside (for it is not inanimate) 
nor from the inside (for it is the soul itself which moves the body). 

C. So the soul is not à body". 

I assume that Nemesius, who reproduces several syllogisms in exactly 
the same form as Tert. (see comm. on 5, 4. 5; 6, 6), and in general 
has the habit of recording doxographical data without altering anything 
in them, has preserved the original text. In the form transmitted by 
Tert. the predicates of the two sentences contained by the major 
premiss have changed places, so that the minor obtains another 
predicate (“is neither moved from the outside nor from the inside"). 
The argument for the last-mentioned assertion is very curious. The 
first part of the premiss (“the soul is not moved from the outside") 
is concluded from the fact that the soul is not inanimate; this con- 
clusion is derived from the first part of the major premiss (“if a 
body is inanimate, it is moved from the outside"), but this derivation, 
though obvious, a negation being added in both parts, is logically 
inadmissible (on the other hand, this may be derived from the major 
premiss given by Nemesius: “If a body is moved from the outside, 
it is inanimate" — “If a body is not inanimate, it is not moved from 
the outside” ; this may perhaps be regarded as a proof that in Soranus’ 
work Tert. found the syllogism in the form given by Nemesius). 
The motivation of the second part of the minor premiss (“it is rather 
the soul which moves the body”) reminds us so strongly of an argument 
found in $ 3 (si ab alio moveri corporis est, quanto magis movere aliud?) 
that we cannot but ascribe it to Tert. himself. This again allows 
us to conclude that the arrangement of the entire argument is Tert.'s 
own work. The purpose of this arrangement is clear: it has the advan- 
tage that the remark “the soul is neither inanimate nor animate", 
which is the major premiss of the syllogism reproduced by Nemesius, 
remains still available for the refutation, and may be put forward as 
an argument invented by Tert. himself. — animale... inanimale: 
Cicero in his translation of Phaedr. 245 E (somn. Scip. 9, 28; Tusc. 
l, 23, 54) writes inanimum and animal. — si quidem: the same 
argument is found in adv. Herm. 36 (166, 6/7): omnia denique moventur 
aut a semetipsis, ut animalia, aut ab aliis, ut inanimalia. — videri: 
in this argument, which is rejected by Tert., the conclusion is given 
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in the accus. cum inf., whereas in the premisses an indic. is found; 
ef. the inverse case in 5, 5/6. — eorporalium forma: “according to 
the rule applying to corporeal substances (see comm. on 2, 2)”; cf. ad 
nat. 2, 3, 8: etiam mortalia sini necesse est, secundum anim<alis> 
formam (Gothofredus, Borleffs; it seems preferable to write 
anim<aliu>). — quae... moveatur: the repetition of one or even 
of both premisses at the end of the conclusion is proper to Tert.; 
many interesting instances of this method have been collected by 
Thórnell (Stud. Tert., 1, 20/3; for examples from other authors, see 
e. g. Wahlen, 72 segg. and Norberg, 1, 55,). 


2. Ad hoe... eonveniunt: “The argument (definitionis) of the 
Platonists does not really bear upon the soul (incongruentiam), for it 
is based on (provocantis) «a major premiss (viz. “every body is either 
animate or inanimate") which contains» predicates (viz. ‘animate’ 
and ‘inanimate’) not applying to the soul (ea quae in animam non 
conveniunt)”. The refutation forms a vicious circle, for it starts from 
the tacit understanding that the soul is corporeal, which is the very 
opposite of the conclusion of the adversaries (the Platonists say: 
“A. Every body is either animate or inanimate. B. The soul is neither 
animate nor inanimate. C. So the soul is not a body", whereas Tert. 
argues: “A. The soul is a body. B. The soul is neither animate nor 
inanimate. C. So it is not true that every body is either animate or 
inanimate”). To facilitate the refutation Tert. makes it appear that 
the major premiss of the Platonists refers to the soul, not to bodies 
in general (“if the soul is a body, it is either an animate or an inanimate 
body"); against this he argues: “The soul is neither animate nor 
inanimate (the minor premiss of the Platonists, which he too accepts), 
so it is neither an animate nor an inanimate body’’. Now instead of 
agreeing with his adversaries that the soul is not a body at all, he 
concludes: “So the soul <, which of course is à body,» 
is a body which is neither animate nor inanimate, whence it follows 
that the disjunction found in the major premiss of the Platonists 
does not apply to the soul «and so is wrong, for it should also have 
included the <corporeal> soul»". — ineongruentiam: Tp (also adv. 
Marc. 2, 25 (369, 25) and pud. 15 = 250, 21). — definitionis: not 
‘definition’, but *argumentation', 'syllogism'. This meaning is found 
fairly frequently in Tert.’s works of this period, e.g. adv. Marc. 
2, 16 (356, 18/20): inde venit ad haereticos quoque definitio eius- 
modi: si deus irascitur et aemulatur et extollitur et exacerbatur, ergo 
et corrumpetur, ergo et morietur; ib. 2, 7 (343, 10); 4, 12 (453, 4); 
res. 49 (103, 11); adv. Herm. 12 (139, 20). To my knowledge, tbis 
meaning is not found in the works of other authors. — provocantis ad: 
cf. 2, 2. —eum ipsa . . . ab illo: Tert.’s satisfaction with this argument 
is evident from the fact that he repeats it in res. 53 (110, 26 seqq.): 
anima... elsi corpus, tamen, quia ipsa est corpus non animatum sed 
animans potius, animale corpus non potest dict nec fieri quod facit. alii 
enim accidens facit illud animale. — quod faeit . . . esse ipsa: a different 
view about the relation between cause and consequence is expressed 
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in 10, 9: Ipsum est enim quid, per quod est quid; however, the latter 
thesis is entirely due to the context (see the comm. ad loc.). — Anima... 
nomine: for animate bodies the soul is an accidens — accedens (see 
the comm. on $5: quorum exemplo etiam anima corpori accedit), whereas 
for the soul itself it is its substantia; cf. also the passage just quoted 
from res. 53: ali? . . . animale. After nomine we should expect: corporibus 
animalibus vero anima accedit lantum. — eapit: see comm. on ch. 4. — 
Quodsi . .. formam? : since this forma can only be the rule which states 
that every body is either moved from the outside or from the inside, 
and Tert. at the end of his arguments has the habit of returning to 
the starting-point, it seems probable that here he has in view the 
original text of the argument of the Platonists as recorded by Nemesius, 
and obviously forgets that he had just reproduced it in a different 
form. Once more he only points out that the rule does not apply to 
the soul, and neglects mentioning his conclusion that this is fatal to 
the rule. i 


3. si... aliquo: the second argument is not free from sophisms 
either. “It is proper to a body to be moved from the outside; now the 
soul is moved from the outside, so it is a body”. Here Tert. adopts 
an assertion forming part of the syllogism just confuted, but mutilates 
it by writing si corporis est instead of si inanimalis corporis est, as 
otherwise he would have arrived at an impossible conclusion (“the 
soul is an inanimate body", cf. $ 2: Non... potest anima animale 
corpus dici aut inanimale). — supra: this does not refer to a lost passage 
from this treatise, as is supposed by Kroymann (Quaest. Tert., 102), 
but to De censu animae (see Introduction, p. 13*). So both premisses 
of this argument should be ascribed to Tert. himself. — eum vatici- 
natur: the same passage from De censu animae is referred to in 22, 1: 
Dedimus ... illi (sc. animae) ... divinationem interdum. — seeundum 
exempli propositionem: “in accordance with the major premiss” (for 
this sense of propositio, see Cic. de inv. 1, 36, 65/37, 67 and Kroll's 
note on Cic. Brutus 41, 152): if the soul is moved from the outside, 
it must be a body, for corporis est moveri extrinsecus ab aliquo. — 
agnoseam (Gel.), not adagnoscam (B) is the correct reading: firstly, 
it is supported by the clausula (1y), and secondly, Tert. seems to 
avoid double compounds of nosco (in adv. Marc. the cod. Montepes- 
sulanus contains forms of adcognosco in four places (4, 15 = 464, 8; 
4, 20 — 4806, 1; 4, 21 — 490, 14; 5, 5 — 586, 14); in all these cases 
we should adopt forms of agnosco, see Oehler on adv. Marc. 4, 20, 
Hoppe, Beitr., 88/9, and Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 (1932), 86,). Moreover, 
Tert. has a predilection for agnosco (Thörn., Stud. Tert., 4, 114). — 
Enimvero: instead of this word Reifferscheid proposes to read iam 
vero, of course on the ground that here a new argument begins. Never- 
theless, it seems possible to retain the reading given by B Gel, as 
this argument is fairly closely connected with the preceding one, the 
words s? ab alio moveri corporis est being no more than a repetition 
of its major premiss. So the new demonstration is given as a 
continuation (or rather as a climax) of the former: “I shall acknowledge 
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for a body whatever is moved from the outside; nay, if it is proper 
to a body ...". A parallel is found in 32, 7: si nulla ratione capax est 
(sc. anima) huiusmodi translationis in animalia ..., numquid. ergo 
demutabitur secundum qualitates generum . . .* (the answer of course is: 
‘certainly not’; with this the argument is concluded. Then Tert. 
proceeds to a new syllogism, which, however, starts from the negation 
of the conclusion just attained and so is not entirely new): E n tm- 
vero si demutationem capit, etc. — si ab alio . . . aliud?: this remark, 
which is probably meant as an argumentum a fortiori, is just as senseless 
as the argument occurring in the minor premiss in § 1: ut quae ipsa 
potius moveat corpus. — Instead of extrinsecus Kroymann proposes 
to read intrinsecus, which as to the sense is excellent, and (as he 
himself also points out) is supported by the next sentence (intus 
agitante). Yet it should be remembered that Tert., when using adverbs 
as adjectives, usually puts them before the substantive (or rather 
between a pronoun, a genit. or an adject., and the substantive), to 
emphasize their adjectival function. For extrinsecus, cf. pall. 1, 1: 
pallii extrinsecus habitus; exh. cast. 1, 8: opus est fidei extrinsecus 
consilio; praescr. 4, 7/8: nominis Christiani extrinsecus superficies; 
adv. Val. 18 (197, 14): velut sigillario extrinsecus ductu; orat. 25 (197, 14) 
( in paen. 12, 3: disstliunt ... montes ignis intrinsecus fetu (Ursin.) 
we ought rather to follow Borleffs in adopting the reading fet? found 
in cod. N). Similarly, intus is placed before the subst. in ad nat. 1, 12,8: 
et habitum, quem placuit ... intus cruci (= «à Evdov otaved). In such 
passages as 1,2: anima tunc Socratis or spect. 1 (1, 13): tanta solacia 
extrinsecus oculorum vel aurium, in which the adverb follows the 
subst., ib stands between subst. and gen., and so these passages do 
not support Kroymann’s interpretation either (in ad mat. 2, 5, 14: 
in, ista investigatione alicuius artificis intus et domini the adverb also 
refers to domini). So it seems preferable to leave the text unaltered 
and to follow Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 2, 21) in interpreting extrinsecus 
foris as a pleonasm; a parallel is found in Cypr. ep. 72, 1 (775, 10 H..; 
also tb. 73, 5. 18): foris extra ecclesiam. — parent: the choice of this 
verb instead of apparere is due to the clausula (1 B 3), as is often 
the case in Tert.’s works, e. g. apol. 35, 7: praecordia insculpta parerent 
(ly; Fuld.; ap-. Vulg.; cf. Lófst., Apol., 107/8); res. 14 (44, 1; 1 y); 
adv. Marc. 4, 8 (439, 1; 28 y 8); 5, 13 (619, 19; 1 y); spect. 8 (9, 24; 
1 Bò). Otherwise the verb parere, which in late Latin is very 
frequent (see e. g. Lófst., Per., 58/9; Kalb, Juristenlat., 12/3; Rónsch, 
It2, 374 seqq.; Hagendahl, Ammian., 110; Svenn., Pallad., 546, and 
Compos. Luc., 64.131), is seldom used by Tert. — impingi: see Hoppe, 
Synt., 133. — effatum: not a Tp (Hoppe, Beitr., 135), for it already 
occurs in Sil. Ital. 17, 340. — sigillario motu: ‘by à puppet-movement' ; 
this word is used as an adjective also in adv. Val. 18 (197, 13/5). et 
velut sigillario extrinsecus ductu in omnem operationem movebatur. 
Whereas usually the main stress is laid on the *movement from the 
inside', viz. the motion of the puppets by means of the strings (so 
in the passage under discussion: s?gillario motu superficiem intus 
agitante), Tert. in adv. Val. 18 emphasizes the fact that eventuallv 
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the puppets are moved from the outside, viz. by the person who 
pulls the chief string; the same idea occurs, for instance, in Hor. 
sat. 2, 7, 82: duceris ul nervis alienis mobile lignum, and in Pers. sat. 
5, 128/9: te nihil inpellit nec quicquam extrinsecus intrat quod nervos agitet. 
This image is used for the first time by Plato (Leg. l, 644 E), who refers 
it to the affections: tóðe dé t tapev, Se. Tadra TÈ rad Ev Nuiv olov veüpe 
2 sumpıvdol TLVEG ÉvoUc«t orci te Tuc xal Arias AvdEixougıv 
évavetat odaonxı En’ Evavrias moaEetc. Aristotle in de motu animal. 7 
(701 b 1 segg.) compares the movements of animals with those of 
automatic dolls (which were more complicated than puppets): orep 
dé TA abtépate xIvElTAL ELXpag xtvfjoecG Ytvopévnc, Avopévwv TV 
EvAwv (see for this reading the note by A. S. L. Farquharson in the 
Oxford translation) xal xpovdvtwy &AXfAatG tag oTpéBAac ("the 
levers are released and strike the twisted strings against one another” 
F.)..., obtm x«i ta Cha xıveitar. Eyer yao Ópyava votxüTa TÁV TE 
^v vebpwv gia xal thy TOv dorav, Ta ev (sc. Ta Sara) dC Exei 
zà Elia ..., ta 0£ vetpa ðs al otpéBrat * dv cvotedAAopevewv (Farquhar- 
son; Auou£vav MSS) xai &vteuévov xtvoivrat. Of a very different 
nature is the discussion found in de gener. animal. 2, 1 (734 b 10 seqq.), 
where the transmission of the movement passing from the sperm of 
the father to the parts of the embryo developing from the sperm is 
compared to the transmission of movement in the adtépat«e TÓYV 
Savuatov; cf. also Galen de usu part. (III, 48. 262 Kühn). In this 
connection the affections are referred to in numerous passages from 
M. Aurel, e. g. 6, 16: tò vevpooractetadar xas’öpunv; 2, 2; 3, 16; 
6, 28; (7, 3); 7, 29; 12, 19 (more like the passage under consideration 
is 10, 38: uéuvroo, St. tÒ veupoonaoToUv got Éxsivo tò Evdov 
éyxexpuppevov ` Exelvo Pytopeta, Exeivo Cwh, Exeivo, el dei eineiv, 
&v9oo70c); the same is found in Simplice. ad Epictet. enchir. 1,1 
(Epict., ed. Sehweigháuser, V, p. 18); Clem. Alex. strom. 2, 3, 11, 1 
and 4, 11, 79, 1; Euseb. praepar. evang. 6, 6 (245 A). A different 
conception is found in the works of Philo, who frequently qualifies 
the mind (or the Yyzpovıxöv) as tò veupoonacrouv, e.g. de opif. 
mundi 117: & 81, navra (viz. the five senses, tò pavntynptoy Öpyavov, 
and tò yövınov) xaddanep v tots Sabuaotv bxd tod Ryepovxod 
vevpoovactovpevae tots uiv Npepei tote St xrvettat tag apuoTTovoas 
ox&oas xai xıynasızs Exactov; de fuga eL inv. 46: yd... the 6 
ta Davpata xiv xal veupoozaoTÓv zdpatog &op&roc, cite Ó Ev col 
vous elte 6 THY cupm&vtov; Quaest. et solut. in Genes. 3, 48 (p. 222 
Aucher): nos autem tamquam miracula (== Sabpata) nervis corroboramur 
ad id, quod ad nos attinet, semen et generationem; de Abrah. 73. It is 
highly probable that Philo borrowed this conception from the Stoics 
(see comm. on 14,4, where a similar image is used, viz. the organum 
hydraulicum); the same holds good of [Arist.] de mundo 6 (398b 
16 seqg.; Apul. de mundo 27 = 164, 2/11 Thom.), where God is re- 
presented as veupoonaot@v tov xócuov (cf. the passage just quoted 
from Philo de fuga et inv. 46: cire 6 TÜV ovunávtrwv, BC. voc). — 
Unde... animae?: instead of the genit. we should expect a dat., 
which also occurs in the next sentence. This use is fairly frequent 
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in Tert. (Thörn., Stud. Tert., 1, 8/10, 31/3; 3, 22; 4, 76 segg). For further 
particulars, see Lófst., Per., 273; Eran. 7 (1907), 63; Z. Spr. Tert., 
7 seqq.; Synt., 1, 168/72; Arnob., 100/1; Sjógren, Tull., 132; Kroll, 
Hermes 62 (1927), 382, and note on Cic. orat. 16; Svenn., Pallad., 
220/1; Blomgren, Fortun., 1, 1/14 and Sil., 63; Wahlen, 126/7; Haag, 
901/2; Sörbom, 77/8; Stangl, Pseudoascon., 63 and 121/2; Schepss, 
A. L. L. 3, 318; Pettersson, Liv., 162,; Lindgren, 71 seqg.; Wiman, 
Arnob., 64/5; Mossberg, 19; Kalen, 43/8; Wistrand, 88/9; Norberg, 
2, 146/8; Erikson, 30/2; Väanänen, 200; see also the notes on 5, 1 
and carm. de resurr. mort. 101. From Tert.’s works two curious passages 
may be added, viz. adv. Iud. 2, 66: nec adimamus hanc dei potestatem 
and tb. 1. 75/6: (deus Adam) incircumcisum colonum paradisi praefecit 
(paradisi PN F R; paradiso T Kroym.). 


4. The original form of the argument combated in the present 
passage has not been preserved; at any rate, it derives from Phaedo 
79 A: obxoüv robrwv uiv (sc. TOV TOAAGV x«AGv, olov &v9pomnov ñ 
innov Y tuatiov, etc.) xv dato, x&v touc, x&v vac KAAatc toS Tocat 
atcdoro, tHv ÖL xat tadTa EÉyÓvvov odx Eorıv, ÖT mov Av KAA 
erıraßoro FH TG ths avoalac Aoytoui, GAN ETI KEN TE votre. xal 
oby OpxT&; The SuxvoíaG AoYuwgóc is rendered here by sensus 
intellectuales, just as in 18, 5 the intellectuales (or rather spiritales) 
vires postulated by the Valentinians (who by Tert. are considered as 
fervent Platonists) are represented as forming part of the sensus; 
this confusion is due to the fact that Tert. is extremely afraid of 
separating sense-perception and mental activity (see preface to ch. 13), 
and so is inclined to represent human reason as a ‘sensus secundus’. — 
ut taetui, ut visui: for the use of the biarticulate asyndeton in Tert., 
see Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 19/21; Haxtel, Patr. Stud., 2, 48,; for further 
details, see Hofm., Syni., 846/7; Lindgren, Stud. Curt., 26 and 93/4 
(with literature). For the dat.auctoris, see Hoppe, serm. Tert., 8/9 
and Synt., 25/6. — conveniri = percipi, comprehendi. The use of this 
verb with the cognate sense of ‘deprehendere, nancisci, invenire’ is 
peculiar to Tert., e.g. adv. Marc. 2, 17 (358, 23): conveneris.... 
invenies; adv. Herm. 45 (175, 10/1): magis apparere coepit et ubique 
conveniri deus; res. 12 (41, 17); an. 18, 5: quae sensu conveniantur. 
See Thórn., Stud. Tert., 4, 125 and Thes. 1. L. IV: 829, 63/75 (where, 
however, not all passages quoted really show this meaning). — constat: 
it is fairly surprising that an indicative is used in this conclusion, for 
Tert. does not agree with it (see comm. on $ 1). 


5. Plane is used ironically and so is equivalent to sane; cf. Löfst., 
Kriit. Apol., 87 ;'Thórn., Stud. Tert., 2, 48; Hoppe, Synt., 112; Blokhuis, 
112/3; see also the note on 2, 1. — huius definitionis: just as in $ 2, 
definitio denotes the syllogism. For the use of the genit., see the note 
on § 3: Unde... animae? — gradum: cf. Hoppe, Synt., 206/8 and 
Thes. 1. L. VI, 2: 2146, 40 seqq. — Ecce enim is frequently used by 
Tert. at the beginning of a sentence (Thörn., Stud. T'ert., 4, 85). — 
sonum auditui, etc.: this statement, viz. that sounds are incorporeal, 
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probably does not represent Tert.'s own view (according to the Stoics, 
the qov7jis a o@ua; see Aét. 4, 20, 2, who ib. § 1 mentions Plato, 
Aristotle, and Pythagoras as adherents of the opposite view), but is 
exclusively due to the context. Tert. has to refute the following 
syllogism: *'1. corporalia corporalibus sensibus renuntiantur, incorporalia 
intellectualibus. 2. anima intellectualibus sensibus renuntiatur. 3. ergo 
anima incorporalis est". Since he is sure that the minor premiss is 
right, his attack must be directed against the major. The negation 
of the second part of this premiss being the demonstrandum, he is 
forced to begin with the negation of its first part, i. e., he must declare 
objeets perceived by the senses of the body to be incorporeal. This 
gives the following syllogism: “1. incorporalia corporalibus sensibus 
renuntiantur, ergo et corporalia intellectualibus sensibus renuntiari 
possunt. 2. anima intellectualibus sensibus renuntiatur. 3. ergo anima 
corporalis esse polest". — quorum exemplo .... accedit: having reached 
this point Tert. fears the following objection: **incorporalia, velut 
sonus, corporalibus sensibus, velut auditui, tdeo renuntiantur, quia 
corporalibus (id est corpori humano) accedunt". To this he replies: 
“anima, quae incorporalibus sensibus renuntiatur, aeque corpori accedit”, 
in other words: ‘there is no reason to add a special cause (quia cor- 
poralibus accedunt) to the statement: incorporalia corporalibus sensibus 
renuntiantur, for this *accessio corpori also applies to the soul, which 
is perceived by incorporeal senses; so the major premiss of my syllogism 
may be left unaltered"'. The sophism of course consists in the twofold 
use of accedere, which ambiguity is purposely concealed by the words 
quorum exemplo: the objects are *conveyed' to the bodies «containing 
the souls» by means of the senses, whereas the soul is an accidens 
(accedens) of the body (see comm. on $ 2); both conceptions are ex- 
pressed by means of accedere. Tert. considers the verbs accidere and 
accedere to be equivalent; this is shown both by his use of the subst. 
accessio (see comm. on 25, 4) and by such passages as 11, 4: accidentiam 
spiritus passus est (viz. Adam in his ecstasy) co 10, 7: animae humanae 
spiritum accedere and 45, 3: ecstasis animae accessit; cf. also 16, 1; 
47,4; 51, 5; 52,2, and the note on 20, 4. — ne dieas: we may say that 
ne is used instead of ut non, as the meaning is chiefly consecutive, 
though the final sense is still perceptible: ''«which I assert,» lest 
you should say... ."; the same use of ne is found in 16, 7 (ne timeas); 
57, 9, adv. Marc. 2, 12 (352, 6), and 3, 19 (409, 4/5) (ne putes); 1b. 4, 28 
(516, 17) and 4, 33 (530, 10) (ne quis existimet); 1b. 4, 40 (559, 11) 
(ne dicerem); ad nat. 2, 10, 12 (ne... putetis); for some other instances 
not to be explained in this way, see Hoppe, Synt., 82 (we may add 
apol. 8, 9 and 21, 16). According to Hofm., Synt., 762, this use is not 
found in explicitly consecutive clauses before Tac. (e.g. ann. 2, 29 
and 14, 7), whereas earlier instances are to be interpreted as ‘rhetorical 
final clauses’, e.g. Liv. 8, 10, 10: Decii corpus ne eo die inveniretur, 
nox quaerentes oppressi (see Seyffert-Müller, Cic. Lael., p. 231, and 
Kühn-Stegm., 2, 251); however, the first-mentioned use seems to 
occur somewhat earlier, for instance in Cels. (3, 14: sic enim fore, ne; 
see Brolén, 38) and Colum. (Svenn., Pallad., 513 and Dahllöf, 73). 
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For the later period, see Thórn., Paneg., 14/5; Stix, 9/10; Konjetzny, 
349/50; Lilliedahl, 75 seqq. ; Schryn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 2, 117; Lyngby, 30; 
Hartel, A. L. L. 3, 26; Linde, 40; Pauly, index to Salvianus, p. 346. — 
Sit: the use of the ‘modest’ potential subjunctive is of course ironical; 
perhaps we may compare ad nat. 1, 9, 9: ne (‘certainly’) deos vestros 
iniustissimos pronuntietis (Thörn., Stud. Tert., 3, 11; me«cesse est» 
Borleffs). 


6. quod... studiis: this syllogism harks back to Xenocrates; 
cf. Nemes. de nat. hom. 2: "Ett 1) buy, ei wév Tpépevot, br’dowudrtou 
THEPETAL "TA yp ua jura tpéget adtHY * Oddev de cux m koouktoo 
TpÉpecat ` ox. Hoa cua T burn. Hevoxpdrng obo coviyyev. et SE K 
tpépeTat, Tv de COLA Koov Tpeperat, ob ca H bv zń- — sapientiae . . 
studiis: Phaedo 84 A: (duy; dvd pas | prhoodgov ) TÒ arn dec xal TO 
Delov xal TÒ d&ddEaotov Jewuévy xal bn’ Exeivou TPEPOLEVY (cf. Phaedr. 
247 D). In the philosophy of the later period and in Christian literature 
this idea is a very common one, e. g. Philo leg. allegor. 3, 161. 176; 
Clem. Alex. strom. 7, 12, 72, 4; Lactant. div. instit. 2, 12, 14; 3, 13, 16; 


Claud. Mam. de stat. anim. 2, 9. — methodieae: Tp; see Introduction, 
pp. 23*/5*. — respondente: ‘gives the advice’ as medicinae peritus, just 
as the iuris periti; of. 26, 1. — animam... ali: this view is not alien 


to a physician, who moreover was an adherent of the Stoics. Tert. 
here follows Soranus, whereas in 38, 5/6 he argues that the soul only 
needs food on account of its being inquilinus carnis. — fulciri is found 
in this context from Lucr. 2, 1147 downwards; see Munro’s note on 
that passage and Thes. 1. L. VI: 1505, 75 seqq.; cf. also res. 61 (122,27): 
viclus fulcimenta, and Arnob. 7, 17. — Quidni?: followed by a relative 
clause this word is found from Catull. (see Kroll’s note on 79, 1) 
and Cic. (Hofm., Synt., 646) downwards; for Tert., see Hartel, Patr. 
Stud., 3, 10 and Thörn., Stud. T'ert., 3, 31/2. — in totum, w which occurs 
from Cels. downwards (see Wölfflin, A. L. L. 4, 146), is very frequent 
in Tert. (Waltz., Ét., 232; Hoppe, Synt., 100/1). — plenissime . 
expertus: see Introduction, pp. 26* seqq. — Non enim omnium est: 
ef. pall. 3,5: sed arcana ista, nec omnium nosse. 


7. philosophus here means ‘Plato’ (mark the contrast: Soranus ... 
philosophus); the same is found in ch. 4: depulsa est philosophi opinio 
(see comm.). — eunetanti de exitu: as far as I know, no exact parallels 
to this use of cunctari de exist (such passages as Tac. hist. 3, 50, de 
summa rerum cunctantes, are different). — mulsam aquam: cf. 31, 6: 
(Plato) quem forsitan Nestorem credidissemus ob mella facundiae 
(probably Tert. has in view the legend that (Cic. div. 1, 78) in cunis 
parvulo dormienti apes vn labellis consedissent). The choice of mulsa 
aqua instead of mel in this passage is due to the fact that mulsa was 
the common food for babies or very weak people (cf. e. g. Muscio 
1,85 = 31, 1/2 Rose). For this estimation of Plato, cf. also Max. 
Tyr. 11, 1: ó edowavörarog «Gv óvvov IlAktov. — micas: Oribasius 
(Synops. 9, 48) mentions cibos alicae lota in mulsa aut micas 
panis as a particularly soft food; the choice of minutiloquiwm is of 
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course also due to this consideration, cf. e.g. Aug. de catech. rud. 
10, 15: minuta mansa inspuere parvulo filio. Combined with a sentence 
from $8 this passage was imitated by Fulgent., Mitol. praef. (15, 4/6 
Helm): Carneadis . . . elleborum et Platonis auratum eloquium et Aris- 
totelis sillogismaticum brevilogquium. —- de eloquio Platonis: Hartel 
(Patr. Stud., 4, 52) is certainly wrong in asserting that de in this passage 
is almost equivalent to secundum, for, according to Tert., the mulsa 
aqua was drawn in the literal sense of the word from the mella facundiae, 
just as the micae are fragments of the minutiloguium. — minutiloquio: 
words ending in -loguium belong to colloquial Latin and are avoided 
in prose of the classical period (for instance cf. Quint. instit. 1, 6, 28: 
*veriloqusum' ipse Cicero qui finxit, reformidat); for a survey of these 
words, see Cooper, 302 segq.; Goelzer, Jér., 134 and 168. minutiloguium 
is Tp, just as maliloquiwm (apol. 45, 3), and turpiloquium (pud. 17 = 
258, 21); risiloguium (paen. 10, 4) and spurciloguium (res. 4 = 31, 2) 
are Anab sipruéva; a subst. subtililoquentia is found in Tert. only 
(adv. Marc. 5, 19 = 645, 4. 10. 23; Iren. lat. 3, 14, 4 has subtililoguium). 
For the many words ending in-logutum found in the Latin translation 
of Irenaeus, see Rónsch, /t.?, 216/23. In a completely similar context 
minutiloguium is used in Iren. 2, 18, 4: et minutiloguium, et subtilitatem 
circa quaestiones, cum sit Aristotelicum, inferre fidei conantur. This 
word of course serves as a translation for nixpoAoyix (which Aristotle 
himself regarded as an indispensable requirement of scientific method, 
cf. e. g. melaphys. A radrt., 3 (995 a 8/10): xal of uiv mavta &xptfàc, 
ToUc de Auret tò &xptBéc A Sid th uh) Suvacdar cuveipew | Ste Thy 
wtxpodoyiav). For Christian authors, who in general are completely 
ignorant of the contents of Aristotle’s writings, the Organon excepted, 
and usually describe him as a cavilling dialectician (see my article 
‘Aristoteles’, RA C 1, 657/64), this urxpodroyia is his most outstanding 
characteristic; cf. e. g. Tert. praescr. 7, 18 seqq.: Aristotelem qui illis 
dialecticam. instituit, artificem struendi et destruendi, versipellem in 
sententiis, coactam in coniecturis, duram in argumentis, etc.; Hier. 
adv. Helvid. 2: A.-ıs spineta; Gregor. Nazianz. orat. 27, 10: ' A-ouc nv 
utxpodAoyoy 7povotav; Prud. apoth. 201/2: quos texit A.-es torta 
vertigine nervos; for further details, see the article just quoted. — 
infersit: obviously the construction with a dat. and accus. is due to 
the preceding infudit; usually an accus. and an instrumental ablat. 
are attached to this verb, e. g. adv. Marc. 3, 10 (392, 14): (carnem) 
stercoribus infersam; pall. 4, 3; [Lactant.] mort. persec. 49, 3: se cibo 
inf.; Arnob. 7, 29. A different construction is found in Colum. 12, 53: 
in eas partes... largum salem infercito. — Quid autem... vivunt?: 
a new argument, taken from the guiding principle of the treatise 
De testimonio animae; cf. especially 1 (135, 20/2): sed non eam te 
(sc. anima) advoco quae scholis formata, bybliothecis exercitata, 
academiss et porticibus Atticis pasta sapientiam ructas. 
The importance of the testimony of uneducated people is frequently 
emphasized in Christian apologetics: Tert. apol. 46, 9; Justin apol. 
2, 10, 8 (1, 60, 11); Tatian. orat. 32/3; Athenag. legat. 11; Min. Fel. 
16, 5/6; Lactant. dv. instit. 5, 19, 14; 6, 4, 11; Aug. civ. dei 10, 11. 
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These expositions were primarily influenced by Matth. 11, 25 (Lue. 
10, 21). For the estimation of the ‘barbarians’, cf. 31, 6; Tatian. 
orat. 1 (Puech, Apol. Gr., 154; Achelis, 1, 247). For the antithesis 
of Christianity and philosophy in this form, cf. adv. Hermog. 1 (127, 4/5): 
a Christianis ... ad philosophos conversus, de ecclesia in academiam 
et porticum; praeser. 7, 33 seqq.: Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? 
quid academiae et ecclesiae? ... Nostra institutio de porticu Solomonis 
est... Viderint qui Stoicum et Platonicum et dialecticum Christianismum 
protulerunt. — tot ae tantae: tantae here is synonymous with tot (see 
comm. on 9, 6), the same pleonasm (for which see Waltz., Ét., 188) 
being found in apol. 10, 5. — rupieum: an archaism (Lucil. 1121 Marx) 
reintroduced by Gellius (13, 9, 5), which also occurs in apol. 21, 30 and 
pall. 4, 2; rupico is used by Apul. flor. 7 (9,20 Helm). — quibus.. 

desunt et tamen ... pollent: for the omission of the relative pronoun 
before pollent, see Hofm., Synt., 714 (isolated instances of this omission, 
at least as far as the nom. and accus. are concerned, are found in all 
periods of the Latin language). — indoctae prudentia: the reading 
given by A (indoctae) may be retained, if we understand oco: 
(see comm. on 5, 4), and interpret these words as being equivalent 
to a subordinate clause with concessive meaning (Gomperz, Tert., 
63/4). Yet, if we do so, we should expect the addition of licet (cf. e. g. 
27,8); moreover, the ending -ae may be due to the preceding sapientiae, so 
that the choice is rather difficult. The reading indoctae may find support 
in the fact that prudentia, which (as opposed to sapientiae) has the 
main stress, is better left without an adject.: the combination prudentia 
pollent speaks for itself. — earceribus Socratis: which, according to 
Tert., is the birth-place of all pagan wisdom concerning the soul 
(ch. 1). — ieiunantes a philosophia: Tert. seems to be the first author 
to attach the preposition a(b) to ieiunare, e. g. adv. Marc. 3, 7 (388, 
1l = adv. Iud. 14, 72): veiunantibus ceteris a salute (P NER; ad 
salutem T Kroym.); pud. 16 (254, 5/6; in bapt. 20, 3: et nos... a 
lavacro potius ievunare oportet the words a lavacro are equivalent to 
post lavacrum); for passages from later authors (only Christians), 
see Thes. l. L. VII: 250, 33/44 (we may add Paulin. Nol. ep. 44, 7 
(378, 21/2 Hartel) and Aug. c. Iulian. Pelag. 1, 7, 32). The combination 
ieiunus a also occurs in Christian literature only (Thes., loc. cit., 252, 
34/43 and besides, in Ennod. ep. 9, 6 (232, 12/3 Hartel); veiunium a 
is found in Aug. de Gen. c. Manich. 2, 31). This idiom is almost 
certainly a Grecism (a&yvevew, vyotebew, xadaptlecdar ano; for 
instances, see Arbesmann, Das Fasten, 6, 9/10, 14 and W. Kuhring, 
De praeposit. Graec. in chartis Aeg. Ptolem. aet. usu quaest. sel. (Bonn 
1906), 52 seqq.; Blass-Debrunner, 85 (8 182). — Bene... quod: this 
expression, which is frequently found from Cic. downwards, occurs 
34 times in Tert.’s works (Thes. i. L. II: 2122, 60 seqq.). — quod... 
affirmant: cf. Sen. ep. 117, 2: sapientiam bonum esse dicunt (se. Stoici): 
sequitur, ut necesse sit illam corporalem quoque dicere. According to 
the Stoics, the arts are also &Few; of the corporeal soul and so are 
corporeal themselves; cf. Plut. de commun. not. 45 (1084 A = St. V. F. 
2, frag. 848): &ronov yap ed u&x và apetag xal TAS naxlac, npóc 
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SE TabTALG TAG TEXVAG . .. COUATA Totoupuévouc (8c. ToC LtwtxduUG) Ev 
undevi gavaı xetodat. This view is combated by Alex. Aphrodis. 
de anim. libri mantissa p. 116, 13 Bruns (St. V. F. 2, frag. 797): £x 
el xal at dperal copata xal al téyvar, TG o0 Mpoayevéueva cat 
TIVE GTEVOXWENGEL TO Gua FH adEjoet; cf. also St. V. F. 3, frag. 84, 
Rauch, 31/2, and Stier, 31 seqg. It is not necessary that Tert. really 
should have shared this view of the Stoics; his way of recording it 
rather suggests that he regarded it as a curiosity (which, however, 
in this context was quite useful); at all events, in adv. Hermog. 36 
he explicitly declares motion to be incorporeal, as it is not a sub- 
stantiva res. .., quia nec corporalis, sed accidens, si forte, substantiae et 
corpori (166, 1/2; ib., 1. 11/2 the same is said with regard to actus, 
passiones, officia, and libidines). Alex. Aphrodis. (op. cit., p. 122, 
16 Bruns), Albinus (Err. 11), and Plotinus (4, 7, 8!) connect the 
demonstration of the incorporeality of qualities with the demonstration 
of the incorporeality of the soul. — sie (quoque) . . . si, (x«l) ovo... el 
(‘also in the event of...') is found from Cic. ep. ad Att. 12, 38, 2 
downwards (Anton. ib. 14, 13 A, 2); see Hofm., Synt., 772, and for 
the use of sic quoque in Tert., Thórn., Stud. Tert., 1, 28. 


8. enormis intentio philosophiae: as is shown by the sequel, philo- 
sophia (almost equivalent to ‘Platonic philosophy’; see comm. on 
4, depulsa est philosophi opinio) is the logical subject; for enormis, 
cf. 58, 9. — pro pedibus = ea quae pro pedibus sunt, ta mod T08ív 
(cf. Min. Fel. 12, 7: satis est pro pedibus aspicere); cf. Löfst., 
Arnob., 42 and Eran. 10 (1910), 161 segq. — sie Thales in puteum: 
the same story is told in ad nat. 2, 4, 18: merito ergo Milesius Thales, 
dum totum caelum examinat et ambulat oculis, in puteum cecidit turpiter, 
multum inrisus Aegyptio illi: ‘in terra’, inquit, ‘nihil perspiciens caelum 
libi speculandum existimas?! For the source of the mentioning of an 
Egyptian in this context, see Borleffs, De Tert. et Min. Fel., 43,, 
who has also collected the passages where this story (frequently 
mentioned from Plato T'heaet. 174 A downwards) is recorded (we may 
add Hippolyt. refut. 1, 1, 4); cf. also Vahlen’s note on Enn. scen. 244, 
Weyman, A. L. L. 8, 34. 408, and Norden, Neue Jahrb. Suppl. 18 
(1892), 270. — valetudinis eorruptelam: cf. valetudinis labe, 44, 2; 
vitio valetudinis, pud. 21 (270, 19); res. 57 (117, 9); adv. Marc. 4, 20 
(487, 13). valetudo in de an. means ‘health’ (this passage and 44, 2; 
bona v. 28, 4 and 45, 5), ‘state of health’ (20, 4; 24, 4. 9; 43, 7; 48, 1), 
or ‘disease’ (17, 9; 25, 3. 4; 32, 5; 43,8). — Chrysippus ad elleborum: 
Lucian. Hermotim. 86: obx àv &xvnoa xai £XMÉfopov mtv die todto 
ès tò Eumadıv 1j 6 Xpbarnnog, ÓrcocG umdev Ett voncaıuı Ov qaot, 
and verae narrat. 2, 18: Axovopev de xal mept Xpvoinmov ött od npóte- 
gov AUTH Eriryvxt cric voou Séutc, piv tò cévaprov &xuxóv EANeßoploy. 
These allusions are explained by Petron. 88, 4: Chrysippus ut ad 
inventionem sufficeret, ter helleboro animum detersit; cf. also Hier. ad 
Galat. 1, 15: ut non absque sudore et Chrysippi eis possit helleboro 
responderi; Fulgent. Vergil. contin. p. 85, 2 Helm: Chrisippi ellebori 
rancidulo acrore postposito. Since the story concerning Thales is also 
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frequently mentioned by Lucian (see Helm, Lucian und Menipp, 43,; 
88,; 280,), it is highly probable that Tert. has drawn both stories 
from a Cynic source (for Thales, see Norden, loc. cit.). The present 
story is mostly associated with Carneades (Plin. n. h. 25, 51; Val. 
Max. 8, 7 ext. 5; Gell. 17, 15, 1; Martian. Cap. 4, 327, vs. 17; Fulgent. 
Mitolog. praef. p. 15, 4/5 Helm); cf. also Varro sat. Menipp. 484: 
alteram viam deformasse Carneadem virtutis e cupis acris aceti (probably 
imitated by Pers. 5, 86: Stoicus . . . aurem mordac lotus aceto). Auson. 
ep. 14,69/70 mentions Pythagoras in this context. For further particulars 
about the effect of helleborus, cf. Abt, Apol. des Apul., 208 and 
St. V.F. 1, frag. 394 (Stob. ecl. II: 24, 12 Wachsm.: 'Ex «ov ’Aptorw- 
vos 'Ouewau&rov): ó &éBopoc 6Aocyspéoteooc uv Avyp9elc xadatoer, 
eig 8& nyu oumpd Tprpdels mvlyer* obtw xol fj xarà pidocoolay 
AertoAoyian. — eum... negavit: d’Ales, T'heol., 116,, takes Chrysippus 
as the subject of negavit and remarks: “Assertion fort surprenante, 
car Chrysippe ne niait point, tant s'en faut, la compénétration des 
corps... Tertullien a vraisemblablement en vue l'opinion stoicienne 
mentionnée An. 25, laquelle contestait l'animation du fétus dans le 
sein maternel". Against this interpretation two arguments may be 
advanced. Firstly, it is very improbable that Chrysippus should be 
added mentally to negavit: both 'Thales and Chrysippus have only 
been mentioned in passing for the purpose of instancing the foolishness 
of pagan philosophy; then Tert. returns to philosophy in general 
(by which, however, he means Platonism in the first place): e? does 
not refer to Chrysippus, who is no longer important here, but to 
enormis intentio philosophiae (= philosophia enormi intentione praedita). 
d'Alés has been led astray by Junius’ conjecture alienato, which was 
adopted by Reifferscheid; the reading alienata found in A is quite 
satisfactory. Secondly, if we were to follow d'Alés, the subsequent 
discussion would only serve as an illustration of the assertion that 
philosophy solet plerumque nec prospicere pro pedibus, etc., which is 
a most unsatisfactory conclusion of this chapter. On the other hand, 
we get an excellent conclusion, if we assume that a fourth argument 
in favour of the incorporeality of the soul is refuted here, viz.: '*1. two 
bodies cannot possibly be in one and the same place; 2. the soul is 
in the body; 3. so the soul is not a body”. This reasoning would have 
been obvious, if Tert. had written: cum duo in unum corpora eaque 
de causa animam corpus negavit. Originally this argument was invented 
by Aristotle, de anim. 1, 5 (409 b 1/4; Aristotle is refuting such philo- 
sophers as declare the soul to be cux tt Aenrogzpts): etxep Y&p Eorıv 
N boyy £v navtl To aio9avouéwp copati, dvayxatov Ev TO «TQ dbo 
stvar couarta (which is impossible” ; cf. e. g. phys. 4, 1 (209 a 6 seqq.); 
4, 3 (210 b 19); de anim. 2,7 = 418 b 17), ei opu «t 1) jux (cf. also 
Plotinus 4, 7, 82). This view was contested by the Stoics, who presumed 
that two or more bodies can exist in one and the same place on account 
of a ičeg SU6Aov (cf. e. g. St. V. F. 2, frag. 469 (= Hippolyt. refut. 
1,21,5): obpata dé ndvra bredevro, xal oGua Sid cua voc uev yopstv. . . 
xal merdnoGatar mavta xal uydév eivaı xevdv); they assumed that 
this also held good for body and soul, cf. e. g. St. V. F. 2, frag. 473 
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(155, 24 seqq. Arn.); ib. 467: oóuaca yap mdvta Aéyev Soxovvtec, xal 
as norömras xal Thy (Quy? xai did mavtdcg Öp@vres TOD cwpatos 
xoci thy Nox? Xwpodoav xal tag TolöTmTas, Ev alg Xpdceor 
GUVEXWPOUV a@ua dud cwuartos Xwpeiv; 471 (153, 10/2 Arn.); 797; 1, 
frag. 145. The growth of living beings through nourishment was 
regarded as a strong argument in favour of this theory (it is refuted 
by Alex. Aphrodis. de mixt. p. 233, 14 Bruns = St. V. F. 2, frag. 735). 
It is not improbable that, besides the text of the argument, Tert. 
also took the refutation from Soranus, who was strongly influenced 
by the Stoics and moreover seems to have had a predilection for 
highly concrete arguments, as is shown by the instances given in $ 6 
and in 8,3. — Instead of in unum we should expect in uno; however, 
in unum at this time had become a standing expression, which fre- 
quently took the place of in uno (an early instance is found in Martial. 
7, 82, 3: nam saepe lavamur in unum); cf. Löfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 98/101; 
Verm. Stud., 204/5; Rónsch, Sem. 2,73; Tidn., Eran. 25 (1927), 66 
and Did., 161; Svenn., Pallad., 316,. In uno instead of in unum (from 
Sen. downwards: benef. 5, 10, 1: in uno coeunt) occurs in 27, 8: in uno 
miscuerunt ; see Weyman, Christl.-Lat. Poesie, 184 and Ahlberg, 9. — 
prospeetu followed by a genit. (also adv. Marc. 5, 13 = 621, 22) is 
found from Val. Max. and Gell. downwards. Recogitatus is found in 
Tert. only; with an obiect. genit. it also occurs in tet. 7 (283, 16); ib. 9 
(284, 26); apol. 22, 7 (Fuld.; see Löfst., Krit. Apol., 61); adv. Marc. 
4, 43 (566, 2); pall. 6, 1. — Invenitur, etc.: as has already been pointed 
out by several scholars (Vitton, 27; Geiselhart, 10; Beck, 115), this 
passage furnishes an important argument in favour of the view that 
Tert. is identical with the lawyer mentioned in the Digesta (cf., however, 
Schlossman, Zeitschr. für Kirchengeschichte 27 (1906), 268,). We 
must start our discussion at dig. 46, 3, 36 (Julianus): nam et Aristoteles 
(hist. anim. 7, 4 = 584 b 33 seqq.) scripsit quinque nasci posse, quia 
vulvae mulierum totidem receptacula habere possunt; et esse mulierem 
Romae Alexandrinam ab Aegypto, quae quinque simul peperit et tum 
habebat incolumes, et hoc et in Aegypto adfirmatum est mihi. This 
passage is referred to in dig. 29, 2, 30, 6 (Ulpianus libro octavo ad 
Sabinum): quod et Sextum Pomponium opinatum Tertullianus 
libro quarto quaestionum refert: putasse enim, sicuti cum vacuo utero 
suus ex asse heres est, ita et cum unum gerit nec per naturam humanae 
condicionis alium partum formare potest (quod quidem post certum 
tempus conceptionis eveniet), ex parte dimidia et ignorantem fore heredem, 
non ex quaria, ut Iulianus putat (viz. in the sentence im- 
mediately preceding the passage just quoted). The same case is men- 
tioned in dig. 34, 5, 7 pr. (Gaius libro primo fideicommissorum): 
et nostra, quidem aetate Serapias Alexandrina mulier ad divum Hadria- 
num perducta est cum quinque liberis, quos uno fetu enixa est (perhaps 
also ib. 5, 4, 3). Wissowa (Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, 419, 4) supposes 
this to be the woman whose children, according to Phlegon of Tralles 
(mirab. 29), were educated at the expense of the emperor "Trajanus. 
See also S H A Antonin. Pius 9, 3 and [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., 
qu. 115, 69. — quinionem: I follow A in putting a comma before 
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filiorum (though in 46, 11 we find a genit. after quinio), as in this 
case we, firstly, have a better clausula (1 y) and, secondly, preserve 
the parallelism (3 groups of 4 words each). Quinto is mostly used to 
denote the five spots on a die, e. g. Isidor. orig. 18, 65; a different 
meaning is found in Iren. lat. 2, 19, 1: octonatio . . . ei non quinio, 
vel trinitas, and 2, 36, 2: nec quinionem quasi ut divinam rem aliquam 
consecramus. — ietus here has the meaning of partus, which is frequently 
found in Plin. n. h. and the Jct (Thes. 1. L. VI: 636, 40/58); from 
Tert. cf. an. 25, 8 and 32, 5; res. 60 (121, 7); in res. 45 (92, 6) this word 
even means ‘conception’. — uniei uteri: for the genit., cf. Priscillian. 
tract. 10 (98, 2 Schepss): Rebecca, felicis mater uteri. — uteri: this 
word, too, is almost equivalent to partus (the lawyers often write uno 
utero eniti, just as in dig. 34, 5, 7 we find uno fetu enixa est). — populo: 
cf. Ovid met. 6, 198: populo natorum ... meorum (Niobe); ib. 11, 
633: e populo natorum mille suorum (here, however, Ovid refers to 
Odyss. 24, 12: Siwov 'Ovsípov); Apul. met. 2, 8: Venus... omni 
Gratiarum choro stipata et toto Cupidinum populo comitata, and apol. 
47 (54, 25): X V liberi homines populus est; see also Svenn., Pallad., 16.. 


9. In the last paragraph Tert. combines the view that bodies may 
be present in other bodies with thoughts uttered in a totally different 
context, viz. the discussion of the Trinity. With the sentence Secundwm 
sit necesse est quod. ex alio est may be compared adv. Prax. 8 (239, 4/6): 
omne, quod. prodit ex aliquo, secundum sit eius necesse est, de quo prodit, 
non ideo tamen est separatum. secundus autem ubi est, duo sunt; the 
following passages, though they do not furnish equally perfect parallels, 
belong to the same sphere of thought: apol. 21, 13: ita de spiritu 
spiritus et de deo deus modulo alter numerum gradu non statu fecit; 
exh. cast. 7, 7/8; adv. Marc. 1, 5 (296, 17/8); adv. Prax. 13 (248, 15/6 
and 249, 4 seqq.) — conditio, xtictc, ‘creation’; for this meaning, 
which is found in Christian literature only, see Thes.1. L. IV: 145, 5/79; 
Teeuwen, 129; Mohrm., Aug., 173; for Tert., see Waltz., Et., 474,. — 
quod ex alio est (A) is the correct reading; the alteration found in B 
is due to the preceding sf. — nisi, dum gignitur, duo sunt: it is certainly 
wrong to follow B and Gel. in inserting sed tunc between gignitur 
and duo, for firstly, a sentence Nihil... ex alio est, nisi dum gignitur 
is completely senseless, and secondly, gignitur duo suni gives an 
excellent clausula (15; see Hoppe, Beitr., 60,). — dum gignitur: ‘during 
the genesis’, cf. e.g. Varro r.r. 3, 9, 3: usque dum rumpatur ‘h.e. 
dum ruptura fiat’ Keil); Sen. ep. 1, 2: dum differtur, vita transcurrit ; 
Serv. ad Verg. Aen. 4, 374: dum confarreatur (‘during the confarreatio’). 


7. The story of Lazarus and the rich man as an argument in favour 
of the corporeality of the soul. 


“Here we may conclude this discussion of the corporeality of the 
soul, because it is sufficient to the refutation of philosophers. For 
Christian readers it is already too long, for these may find a convincing 
proof in Holy Scripture, viz. the story of Lazarus and the rich man 
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(8 1). However, it is said that this story should be interpreted alle- 
gorically. But if all this did not really happen, why then should the 
name of Lazarus have been mentioned? Besides, even if this story 
is no more than an imago, it nevertheless testifies to the reality on 
which it is founded; for it would be impossible to represent the soul 
metaphorically as a body, if it did not really possess a body, nor 
would Holy Scripture mention ‘members of the soul’, if these did 
not really exist ($ 2). Moreover, the soul is detained in hell, which 
would be impossible, if it were nothing; for it will be nothing, if it 
is not a body: whatever is incorporeal, cannot be detained, punished, 
or comforted, as I shall demonstrate in a more suitable place «, viz. 
in ch. 58» ($ 3). So, if the soul is punished or comforted in hell before 
the Last Judgment, it must be corporeal: incorporeal substances 
cannot undergo anything, as they have nothing by means of which 
they can undergo it; or if they have such a part, this will be a body. 
For whatever is corporeal, is capable of suffering, and whatever is 
capable of undergoing something, is corporeal (8 4)”. 

The structure of the argument in $8 2/4 is highly confused. In § 2 
Tert. refutes the idea that the story of Lazarus should be no more 
than an imago veritatis, by advancing three arguments: a) “the fact 
that the name of Lazarus is mentioned guarantees the reality of the 
story” ; b) “if the soul did not possess a body, it could not symbolically 
be represented by a body" (this is no more than the exaggeration 
of an idea familiar to Tert.; see comm. on $ 2); c) immediately after, 
Tert. completely ignores the possibility of an imago, and argues that 
Holy Scripture would lie, if it mentioned ‘members of the soul’ thai 
did not exist. 

In § 3 the two following syllogisms have been mixed up: I. A. Nihil 
incorporale detineri potest. B. Anima detinetur apud inferos. C. Ergo 
anima corporalis est, and II. A. Quod non corpus est, nihil est. B. Anima 
non nihil est. C. Ergo anima corpus est. If Tert. had stuck to the first 
syllogism, he ought to have written: A. 1. Quid est autem illud... 
patriarcharum, nist anima? 2. Incorporalis autem... libera est. 
«3. Ergo anima corporalis est» (in 1 the main stress is laid on detinetur 
and reservatur; in 2 custodiae refers to these words). In the second 
case the argument should have run as follows: B. 1. Quid est autem 
illud ... patriarcharum, nisi anima? 2. < Anima autem, si non corpus 
est, detineri non potesl,» nam (a) si non corpus est, nihil est, et (B) st 
nihil est, detineri non potest. <3. Ergo anima corpus est». Instead of 
this Tert. writes down a syllogism with two major premisses: he 
begins with the minor one (Al = B 1); next he gives two premisses 
(B 2 B, B 2 a), the conclusion of which gives the second major premiss 
(B 2), which is not mentioned itself, and after this adds the major 
premiss of the first syllogism (A2), which now has become quite 
superfluous. Since it is no longer possible to connect A 2 with the 
preceding assertion by autem, he writes enim; but this is not à good 
solution either, for the fact that nothing incorporeal can be detained, 
contains no motivation for the assertion that the soul, if it is not 
a body, is nothing at all (after Nihil enim, si non corpus the only 
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possible motivation would have been: omne enim quod extat, corpus est). 
After mentioning the custodia Tert. proceeds to reflect on the 
nature of this custodia, which is made up of punishment or comfort. 
This leads him to a third syllogism, which had already been announced 
at the end of $ 3 by the words: tncorporalitas enim . . . hoc erit corpus, 
and which is given in $ 4: C. 1. Incorporalitas nihil patitur (= § 3 
incorporalitas ab omni... fovella). 2. Anima punitur et fovetur 
(= patitur) apud. inferos (si quid... in sinu Abrahae). 3. Ergo anima 
corporalis est. In the conclusion the major premiss (C 1) is supported 
by a sophistic inversion of the thesis omne corporale passibile est. 
The argument of this chapter (which is characterized both by the 
sophisms occurring in $$ 2 and 4 and by the confused syllogism in 
$ 2) is so typical of Tert. that the problem of its sources may be confined 
to the question whence he got the idea of proving the corporeality 
of the soul by means of the story of Lazarus, and how he came to 
combat the view that this story should be no more than an imago. 
With regard to the first question we may refer to Exc. ex Theodoto 
14 (cf. C. Barth, 105): &vrixpug 8& And tod AaTkpov xoi tod mAovotov 
Sid TÜV cWpaTIXOY weAGv cõya civa, Setxvutat 7) boyy; however, it 
is impossible that Tert. should have been influenced by this passage. 
On the other hand, it is very likely that he consulted Iren. 2, 55: 
Plenissime autem Dominus docuit, non solum perseverare, non de corpore 
in corpus transgredientes animas, sed et characterem corporis, in quo 
etiam adaptantur, custodire eundem: et meminisse eas operum quae 
egerunt hic, et a quibus cessaverunt, in ea relatione quae scribitur de 
Divite et de Lazaro... in qua ait, Divitem cognoscere Lazarum post 
mortem, et Abraham autem similiter ... Per haec enim manifestissime 
declaratum. est, ei perseverare animas, et non de corpore $n corpus transire, 
et habere hominis figuram, ut etiam cognoscantur (that the soul has 
the shape of the body, is also emphasized by Iren. in 2, 31, 1, whereas 
in 5, 7, 1 he says: sed incorporales animae, quantum ad comparationem 
mortaliwm corporum (thereupon Gen. 2, 7 is quoted): flatus autem 
vitae incorporalis; however, “this is only a qualified assertion of the 
incorporeity of the soul", as is rightly observed by Harvey). From 
a later period we may mention Faust. Rei. ep. 3 (177, 22 segq. Engel- 
brecht): die, quaeso, si locales nom sunt (sc. animae), quomodo peccatores 
a coetibus . .. iustorum ... illud chaos... discriminat? (according to 
Faustus (de spir. sanct. 2, 1 = 132, 14 segq. Eng.), the soul is incor- 
poreal, if compared with the crassitudo exterioris hominis, but corporeal, 
if compared to its creator; this view is refuted by Claudian. Mam. 
de stat. anim. 3, 3); Aug. de anim. et ei. orig. 4, 16, 23 (in a polemic 
against Vincentius Victor): Denique, inquis, membra illic animae 
describuntur, ut vere sit corpus; et vis, per oculum totum caput intelligi, 
quia dictus est levasse oculos suos, etc.; Method. resurr. 3, 18 (cf. ib. 
3, 2, 5/6), where this text is quoted as a proof for the theory that 
the souls are copata vogp& and elc Adya Dewpnta nern 9woxexóowr vat, 
radımv A«BoUcat thy dtartbracıv THs opps (for this view, see also 
3, 17, 3. 5 and 3, 18, 7). The influence of the chapter under consideration 
is found in [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 1 (7, 6 segg. Batiffol-Wilmart) : 
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et unde, rogo, homini mortuo et in terra sepulto os et lingua, qui apud 
inferos refrigerium roris de digito animae felicioris 
expeteret? Hic est ergo homo interior (cf. an. 9, 8), quem apostolus 
secundum Deum creatum asserit esse. However, the opposite view is 
much more frequently found. For instance, Gregor. Nyssen. (de anim. 
et resurr. 216 D seqq.) declares the whole story to be incomprehensible, 
el uf) 1t; ueraAAQot ta xa9' Exactov sig vonmmv 9topíav; he also 
emphasizes the fact that the word &öng (Luc. 16, 23) does not denote 
a definite place, but tie xarkoranıy Qo; ced} xal daodpatov (ib. 
219 D; however, he is not consistent, for in de hom. opif. 27 (P. G. 44, 
225 C) he regards this story as a proof of the possibility to recognize 
individual souls after their separation from the body). Eucherius 
(instruct. 1, de Luca qu. 7 = 112, 24 seqq. Wotke = [Theophil.} comm. 
in evang. 4, p. 321 Otto) puts the question, numquid corpora apud inferos 
sunt? aut ut ipse aquam desideret, numquid. sitim corporis sentiebat? 
and replies: haec omnia secundum eos affectus loquitur quos aliquando 
pro necessitate corporis gesserat. Cf. also Petr. Chrysol. serm. 122 
(534 C/D) and Cassiodor. de anim. 11. 

Concerning the second question, viz., how Tert. has become acquaint- 
ed with the interpretation of this story as an $mago, it should be 
remembered that Luc. 16, 19 seqq. is not discussed by the Greek 
apologists. That, nevertheless, Tert. found an exegesis of this kind 
somewhere (the first sentence of $ 2 does not give the impression of 
being an occupatio) is made probable by Clem. Alex. strom. 4, 6, 30, 4: 
vt 8& BovAetat f] toD Aatápou napaßoiAn tõ Kupie rAoucíou xai névrvoc 
elxdva dSetxvoouca; The wording of this sentence shows that Clement 
considers the interpretation as an sixov (Tert. imago) to be self- 
evident. So we may venture to assert that it was a common inter- 
pretation which Tert. combated. 

In his discussion of the fate of the soul during the interim between 
death and resurrection in res. 17, where he also borrows many details 
from ch. 58, Tert. sums up the contents of this chapter in the following 
words (47, 25 seqg.): nam et nunc animas torqueri foverique penes 
inferos, licet nudas, licet adhuc exules carnis, probabit Lazari exemplum. 

In conclusion it should be observed that this chapter is not a 
*Christian insertion' between ch. 6 and 8, as was asserted by Karpp, 33, 
but is closely connected with ch. 6 (see the preface to ch. 8, p. 154). 


1. Quantum... ex abundanti: the refutation of the views of the 
philosophers is followed by a discussion based on Holy Scripture; 
this method is used throughout this treatise (see Introduction, ch. IV). 
Quantum ad is found from Ovid ars am. 1,744 downwards; for instances 
from Tert., see Hoppe, Synt., 146,. — nostros, viz. the Christians 
(see comm. on 2, 1). — ex abundanti (£x mepicoov), which is found 
from Sen. and Quint. downwards, is primarily à law term, which 
explains its frequent occurrence in Tert.’s works (see Hoppe, Synt., 
101). Instead of quia Junius proposed to read quidem, but it is not 
necessary to change the text, which may be paraphrased in this way: 
“This suffices for the refutation of the philosophers <; so we may 
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safely end the discussion of this subject here», as for Christian readers 
it is too circumstantial already". corporalitas is Tp; for evangelium, 
see Matzkow, 26/9. — relucebit: cf. 18, 4 and 35, 2. — apud inferos: 
for apud as a substitute for the locat., see Gagnér, 94/116. — erueiatur 
in lingua: of course this curious construction is due to parallelism 
(punitur in flamma, Luc. 16, 24: öduvöpar Ev tH qAoyl tavy). An 
erroneous interpretation is given in Thes. l. L. IV : 1223, 51/3: ‘in lingua, 
i. sit? . — solacium: ‘refreshment’, ‘comfort’, a meaning which in this 
treatise is found in six other passages; in 46, 11 s. is almost equivalent 
to auxilium, whereas in 56, 2 and probably also in 34, 2 we find the 
usual sense ‘consolation’; cf. Lófst., Per., 114; Rönsch, Sem., 1,66; 
Bonnet, 291; Werner, 131; Appel, 25. The choice of roris (Luc. 16, 24 
ó3«roc) is obviously due to rhyme. 


2. Et quid: Tert. frequently puts e£ before an interrogative pronoun 
(from de an. cf. 8, 1; 10, 9; 17, 5 (two instances); 24, 8; 25, 3; 27, 3; 
29, 2; 45, 5; 46, 1; 55, 4); for further particulars, see Thörn., Stud. 
Tert., 1, 53/5. An interrogative clause introduced by ei is often used 
for the purpose of advancing objections to a view just exposed (Hofm., 
Synt., 660); this use is particularly frequent in Arnob. (see Löfst., 
Arnob., 44/8). Cf. also Svenn., Oros., 91 segg.; Mossberg, 31/2; Koch, 
Novat., 288; Tidn., De partic. copulat., 71; for the same use in Greek, 
see Kühn.-Gerth, II 2, 247 segg.; Blass-Debrunner, § 442, 8. — Et... 
nomen...?: the same argument is given by Ambros. in evang. 
Luc. 8, 13 (397, 9/10 Schenkl): narratio magis quam parabola videtur, 
quando etiam nomen exprimitur. The occurrence of a proper name in 
a parable is exceptional indeed; see Klostermann's note (Hdb. N. T., 
5, p. 165). Different interpretations of this fact are given by Euthym. 
Zingaben. (comm. in IV evang., ad Luc. 16, 20, p. 557 Matthaei: 
TOD TTMYOD SE THY xAYjoiv Tpooedyxev, WG hyarnuévov) and Aug. serm. 
41, 4 Maurin. (“Lazarus was mentioned, as his name occurred in the 
book of the living”). — Eleazari (A) is the correct reading; the same 
form is found in idol. 13 (44, 22), whereas in res. 17 (48, 1) Tert. writes 
Lazari. Different forms of proper names are also used elsewhere; 
for instance, Tacitus writes. Syria (hist. 2, 73), Siria (ib. 2, 74), and 
Suriae (ib. 2, 78; cf. Sörbom, 15). From Tert. we may. perhaps quote 
the forms Appelles (adv. .Marc. 3, 11 = 393, 16) and Apelles (the 
usual form). Paulinus Nol., too, writes both Lazarus (ep. 25, 2 — 231, 
23 Hartel; 31, 5 — 273, 16) and Eleazarus (ep. 13, 16 — 97, 23; 
13, 17 = 98, 21, etc.); for the latter form, see the lists drawn up by 
C. H. Turner (Journ. Theol. Stud. 2, 600 segg. and 9,72) and A. Souter 
(Expositor 8 (1915), 434). — si non in veritate res est: the view of 
Tert. and Ambrosius that this was a vera narratio, is of course shared 
by such authors as regard this story as an argument in favour of the 
corporeality of the soul (see preface, p. 148). The opposite view, which 
was already held by Clem. Alex. (see :5.), prevailed in the later cen- 
turies; of. e. g. Gregor. Nazianz. de parabol. Luc. and carm. 26, 18; 
Petr. Chrysol. serm. 121/3; Euthym. Zingab. in Luc, 16, 19/20; Theo- 
phylact. Simocatt. ad loc.: m«pafoXY yap xai toto, &XA' oby, dc 
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TIVES AVONTWS av oiv 9 etev, MPa ċor Yon yeyovög. An interpretation 
which lies midway between the two just mentioned is given by [Justin] 
Quaest. et respons. ad orthodox. 60 (III 2, p. 88 Otto): Tò... xark 
zöv Adlapov xai tov mAobciow Sthyynua ote napaßorn écttw obte 
ioropta * elye 1) pev mapaBoan ott Aóyoc Óópotórqra TmspiÉycv TOD 
yeYovórog mpkypatoc mpoc TÒ Eaöuevov, totopia dé AÓóyoc Oufynouw 
TEPLEXWV tod HN yeyovótoc tp&Yuaroc. ote Y&p mpd TÅG Avaotacewg 
TÀv Éx&kotQ eBuouévov N dKvranbdooıs Yiveral, ote peta THY 
&v&ccTacty andes tò * "Eyouct Movoéa xal tobc mpophtas, &xovo&vco- 
cav avtay’. "Kote 8& tO rept Aalápou x«i tod mAovotov diyynue 
brorönwars Adyou Sidacxadtav Éyovroc Tod pH Sbvacdat petà Thy Ex Tod 
oauaros E&odov ths juy?jg xarà medvordv Tıva 7) orovdhy apedciag 
tTLvOg TuxEety tobc Avdpmroug. — etsi imago... imaginem corporis: 
once more Tert. overstrains an idea which in itself is quite reasonable, 
viz. that the imago (or figura: cf. 43, 10) must correspond to the 
veritas represented by it. He starts from the right thesis (adv. Herm. 
34 = 164, 7/9): quia nihil potest ad similitudinem de suo praesiare, 
nist sit ipsum, quod tali similitudini praestet (cf. Iren. 2, 34, 1: typus 
enim et imago secundum materiam, et secundum substantiam aliquoties 
a veritate diversus est: secundum autem habitum et lineamentum debet 
servare similitudinem). His tendency to exaggerate the closeness of 
the connection between imago and veritas is easily understood in the 
light of his polemics against the heretics, who in their allegorical inter- 
pretation of scriptural texts often completely lost sight of the original 
meaning of the passages they commented upon. This holds good 
particularly for the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh and that 
of the reality of the body of Christ; hence such statements as are 
found here are especially frequent in the treatises De resurr. carn. 
and Adv. Marc. Striking parallels are furnished by the refutation of 
the belief that the prophets should have spoken per imagines only 
(res. 20 = 52, 10 seqq.) and by the discussion on Ezech. 37, 1 segq. 
(26. 30 = 68, 8 seqq.): denique hoc ipso, quod recidivatus Iudaici status 
de recorporatione et redanimatione ossuum figuratur, id quoque eventurum 
ossibus probatur. non enim posset de ossibus figura 
componi si non id ipsum et ossibus eventurum 
esset. nam elsi figmentum veritatis in imagine est, imago ipsa in 
veritate est sui. Similarly, in adv. Marc. 4, 40 (559, 24 segq.) the reality 
of the body of Christ is proved from Luc. 22, 19 in the following 
way: acceptum panem et distributum discipulis corpus suum illum fecit, 
‘hoc est corpus meum’ dicendo, id est ‘figura met. figura autem 
non fuisset nisi veritatis esset corpus. ceterum 
vacua res, quod est phantasma, figuram capere 
non posset. Cf. also adv. Marc. 4, 39 (557, 23/4): omne autem 
signum eius est res, cuius est signum, et omni rei ab eo imponitur signum, 
cuius est res (see Thórn., Stud. Tert., 2, 63/4) and Zimmermann, 16/7. — 
non eaperet imago animae imaginem corporis: the normal wording 
would have been non caperet anima $maginem corporia, cf. the passage 
just quoted from adv. Marc.: vacua res... figuram capere non posset 
(cf. also Plato Phaedo 87 D: «iv abthy... elxdva éčarr’ v quy roo 
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cöu«). Nevertheless, it is not necessary to assume a pleonasm, if we 
take caperet in its most literal sense: “in that case a symbolic represen- 
tation of the soul (imago animae) would not take (choose) the image 
of the body". A similar thought is expressed by Novatianus in the 
words directed against the Christ of Marcion (de trin. 10): odisse enim 
debueras corporis imitationem, si oderas veritatem. — si non erant: ‘if 
they did not really exist"; cf. Hoppe, Synt., 68/9, and in general, 
Kühn.-Stegm., 2, 404 and Hofm., Synt., 567. 


3. For the contents and the structure of this paragraph and the 
next, see the preface, pp. 146/9. — post divortium eorporis: in the 
sense of ‘separation’ (which by the meaning ‘divorce’ was never super- 
seded to such a degree as is supposed by Teeuwen, 29; in passages 
dealing with geography the original meaning was always preserved, 
as is shown by Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1637, 71 seqq.) divortium is especially 
frequent in Christian literature, when the separation of body and 
soul is meant (Thes. loc. cit. 1638, 26/33; add Novat. de trin. 1; Lact. 
div. instit. 7, 20, 11; Potam. tract. 1 (1412 C); [Orig.] tract. de script. 
sacr. 1 = 7, 1 Batiffol-Wilmart; from de an. cf. 44, 3 and 53, 5). It 
is possible, as is supposed in the Thes. 1. L., that in some of these 
passages the author wanted to use a metaphor so that there, too, 
the meaning ‘divorce’ should be taken into account; in the case of 
Tert. this is not probable, for he regards body and soul rather as 
sorores substantiae (52, 3), and calls the Holy Spirit the bridegroom 
of the soul (see comm. on 41, 4). divortium frequently means ‘divorce’ 
in Tert.'s works; the meaning 'separation' is also found in 19,5: 
-o parietis; apol. 27,4: ob -um (sc. diaboli a deo); ib. 37, 6; ad nat. 
1, 10, 3; orat. 18 (191, 16); cor. 10, 44. — For quod... reservatur, 
see 55, 5, for ad quod... patriarcharum, 55, 1/2. — Nibil... corpus: 
this view was borrowed from the Stoics (e. g. St. V. F. 2, 359: tadrdv 
cog xal odotav); cf. c. Chr. 11, 23/4: Omne, quod est, corpus est sut 
generis. Nihil est incorporale nisi quod non est and adv. Hermog. 35 
(165, 3/4): cum ipsa substantia corpus sit rei cuiusque. See the dis- 
cussions on this subject by Rauch, 19/24 and Stier, 27/9. 37/40. in- 
corporalitas is Tp. — immunis ...a: the use of a after immunis 
may be due to libera ab in the preceding part of the sentence. — 
fovella: &. 4. Three more substantives ending in -el(l)a are found for 
the first time in Tert.’s works, viz. captatela, pall. 5, 1 (X. 2.); 
monella, adv. Marc. 4, 34 (538, 5), etc.; peccatela, an. 40, 2 (X. X.). Cf. 
Cooper, 31/2 and Hoppe, serm. Tert., 38,. — reddam... oportunius: 
viz. in ch. 58 (see comm. on 58, 1). oportunius seems to be the correct 
spelling; oportune is given by A in 58, 1 and ad nat. 1, 7, 11 (where 
Borleffs writes op«p»ortuni), whereas ib. 1, 15, 6 this manuscript has 
opportunius. Yn adv. Marc. 4, 1 (423, 8) Kroymann adopts the ortho- 
graphy of the cod. Montepess., viz. oportunius. See also Engelbrecht, 
Zeitschr. f. d. ósterr. Gymn. 41 (1890), 495. 


4. praecerpit: that Rigaltius is wrong in writing praecepit, is evident 
from res. 17 (48, 22/3): prior degustans iudicium (sc. anima), 
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sicut prior induxit admissum. —- deversorio is the correct reading, 
though A has di-; in 53, 6 this manuscript gives devorsorii, in 54, 3 
deversorium. In paen. 1, 4 Borleffs follows Pamelius in writing dever- 
sentur (diversentur MSS). See also comm. on 53, 1. — in eareere seu 
deversorio, “in what is either a jail or a dwelling-place”; c. s. d. is 
to be regarded as one subst., cf. 10, 7, totum hoc et vivere et spirare, 
and 40, 3, ceterisque carnalibus non sensibus, sed effectibus. In Apul. 
met. 5, 1 dev. does not mean ‘tavern’ either, but 'abode' (see Médan, 
151). For the meaning of this passage, cf. especially 53, 6: prout... 
sentit. — sinu Abrahae: Tert.'s theory on this subject has originated 
from his polemics against Marcion, who contended that the worship- 
pers of the deus creator obtain a retribution after death apud inferos, 
whereas the followers of Christ reach the caelestis sinus et portus 
(adv. Marc. 4, 34 (536, 18/22): sed Marcion aliorsum cogit: scilicet 
utramque mercedem creatoris sive tormenti sive refrigeri apud inferos 
determinat, eis positam, qui legi et prophetis oboedierint, Christi vero et 
dei sui caelestem definit sinum et portum). According to Tert., all 
human souls enter the inferi after death, where they either dwell 
in the sinus Abrahae or in the tnfert in a narrower sense, viz. the place 
of punishment; this distinction is based by him on Luc. 16, 23, cf. 
loc. cit. (536, 22 seqq.): respondebimus et «ad» haec, ipsa scriptura 
revincente oculos eius, qui ad inferos discernit. Abrahae sinum pauperi. 
aliud enim inferi (viz. ‘in a narrower sense’), ut puto, aliud quoque 
Abrahae sinus... unde apparet sapienti cuique, qui aliquando Elysios 
audierit, esse aliquam localem determinationem, quae sinus dicta sit 
Abrahae, ad recipiendas animas filiorum eius, etiam ex nationibus .. . 
eam ilaque regionem, simum dico Abrahae, etsi non caelestem, sublimiorem 
lamen inferis, interim refrigerium praebere animabus iustorum, donec 
consummatio rerum resurrectionem omnium plenitudine mercedis ex- 
pungat. For a detailed discussion of this subject, see C. Schmidt, 
Gespräche Jesu mit seinen Jüngern nach der Auferstehung, 512 seqq. — 
For further particulars on the conception sinus Abrahae, see Strack- 
Billerbeck, Komm. zum N T aus Talmud und Midrasch, 2, 225/7; 
Atzberger, Eschatologie, 137,; 245; 276 segq.; 303 seqq.; 393 segg.; 
Kaufmann, Sepulcraldenkmäler, 68/70; W. Staerk, art. ‘Abrahams 
Schoss’, RAC 1, 27/8; R. Meyer, art. ‘xöirog’, Kittel 3, 824/6 (with 
more literature); Schürer, Gesch. d. jüd. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, 24,640; Merx, Die Evang. des Markus und Lukas, 333/9 and 
497/504. — Incorporalitas ... nihil patitur: cf. ad nat. 1, 10, 9 (apol. 
12, 7): quod nihil est, nihil patitur. For aut si, see Löfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 
89/90. For tn quantum (from Tac. ann. 14, 47, 1 downwards), see Svenn., 
Oros., 43; Schrijnen-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 145; Elg, 11; Bonnet, 619/20. — 
passibile: Tp.; see for this sentence, Stier, 63/4. This paragraph is 
referred to by Augustine in de gen. ad litt. 10, 25, 41: Denique Ter- 
tullianus, quia corpus animam credidit, non ob aliud nisi quod eam 
incorpoream cogitare non potuit, et ideo timuit, ne nihil esset, si corpus 
non esset, and in the sequel: Quid enim verius dici potuit, quam id 
quod. ait quodam loco *omne corporale passibile est’? 
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8. Refutation of some arguments in favour of the incorporeality of the soul. 


“It is absurd to exclude a thing from the list of corporeal substances 
on the ground that it does not possess the common characteristics 
of corporeality. If it did so, what would become of the special differences 
between all things which form part of creation, and which by their 
very diversity testify to the greatness of God? (8 1). Such differences 
are found throughout the domain of corporeal substances without 
detriment to their common quality of corporeality (8 2). — It is said 
that the soul should be regarded as corporeal, because the body gains 
in weight after its departure. In refutation of this view Soranus 
rightly observes that we might as well declare the sea to be incorporeal 
on the ground that a ship gains in weight, whenitis on dry land. How 
much more vigorous then is the body of the soul, which easily bears 
the body that afterwards becomes so heavy! (8 3). — The invisibility of 
the soul results from the peculiarity ofits body, and also from the nature 
of the substances to which it is invisible. For instance, owls never 
see the sun, whereas the eyes of eagles are immune to the force of 
its rays (these birds even kill their young, if a sun-beam forces the 
latter to avert their eyes) (8 4). Now the sun is undoubtedly a body 
(if the owl denies its existence, this does not yet refute what is acknow- 
ledged by the eagle!). Similarly, the soul, though invisible to the 
flesh (and even that is not quite certain), is visible to the spirit: thus 
St. John in his eestasy beheld the souls of the martyrs ($ 5)”. 

This chapter consists of three parts. The first two paragraphs are 
no more than an introduction; in them Tert. shows that special 
qualities of the soul not possessed by other corporeal substances do 
not necessarily constitute an argument against its corporeality ; in 
support of this view he refers to the well-known doctrine of a concordia 
discors in the universe, which he had already defended against Marcion. 
The first argument in favour of the incorporeality of the soul has 
been taken from the work of Soranus together with the refutation 
(we also know from another source that this argument was discussed 
by Soranus; see comm. on § 3). The argument combated in $$ 4/5 
by Tert. may have been mentioned in the same source, whereas in 
the refutation a part probably harking back to the Ephesian (viz. the 
syllogism ‘based on the case of the owl who does not see the sun) 
should be separated from the additions by Tert. (see comm. on $8 4/5). 

According to Karpp (p. 33), the chapters 6 and 8.form a unity 
broken by ch. 7. This interpretation is wrong, for in chapters 6 and 7 
Tert. demonstrates the corporeality of the soul in itself, first by 
refuting the contrary view of the Platonists, then on the ground of 
scriptural texts; in ch. 8 he proceeds to the discussion of some special 
objections. Nor can I agree with Karpp’s opinion that the quoting of 
Soranus in $ 8 supports the supposition that this author should have 
been used throughout the present chapter. Tert., when largely drawing 
upon a certain work, either mentions the author with that work 
(for instanee Claudius Saturninus in De corona), or does not mention 
him at all (e. g. Irenaeus in ch. 34/5, and his authorities in Adversus 
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Marcionem 1—3). Accordingly, if he mentions Soranus in the midst 
of this chapter, the most plausible supposition is that he only uses 
his work in the passage in which he quotes it; this tallies with the 
fact that the first two paragraphs contain an introduction which is 
easy to explain from the context, and that at the end other sources 
have been drawn upon. 


l. Abruptum: in the sense of ‘rash’, ‘inconsiderate’ (Gloss. im- 
moderatus, infrenatus, inconsideratus ; Thes. l. L. I: 142, 4/5) abruptus 
is found from Sen. controv. downwards; from Tert. cf. e. g. idol. 12 
(43, 1): illi abruptae propositioni; adv. Marc. 4, 12 (453, 26 seq); 
res. 51 (105, 1/2): tam abrupte ... clausis quod aiunt oculis, sine dis- 
tinctione, sine condicione. In adv. Marc. 4, 29 (519, 28) abruptus is 
almost equivalent to absurdus, and ib. 1, 1 (291, 20) it is meant for 
a pun: (Marcion) Caucaso abruptior. — eensu: ‘class’, ‘group’. This 
meaning, which is found in Tert. for the first time, is very rare after- 
wards (Thes. l. L. III: 808, 70/80). The explanation of its origin 
should be based upon passages in which census is followed by a name 
in the genit., and where the meaning ‘origo’ (see comm. on 1, 1) is 
still perceptible, for instance adv. Marc. 4, 34 (537, 8): in Abrahae 
censum, and 5, 8 (598, 12): ex solo censu David (in ad nat. 2, 12, 26 
(Saturni census), which passage in Thes. 1. L. is combined with 
the places just quoted, census is still completely equivalent to origo). 
The new meaning found here occurs in the following passages: ad nat. 
2, 1, 10: deorum censum; an. 31, 5: de... Graeciae -u; 32, 3; adv. Prax. 
8 (237, 23); adv. Val. 29 (205, 9; cf. 32 — 207, 17); adv. Marc. 2, 10 
(349, 24/5); pud. 4 (225, 17); v. v. 4; c. Chr. 16, 3 and 17, 29; probably 
also adv. Marc. 5, 3 (575, 18; c«ons»ensu Kroym.). The only other 
instances are found in Arnob. (1, 38 divorum ... censum; in a similar 
context, 3, 5. 30. 33; 4, 1; 6, 15) and perhaps in Vulg. IV Esdr. 5, 1: 
qui inhabitant terram in censu multo. — ceteris eorporalibus exemplis = 
exemplis corporalitatis (‘symptoms of corporeality’; see the note on 
43, 8) quae ceteris corporibus adsunt (cf. 9, 1). — adaequet: in an 
intransitive sense and followed by a dat. this verb occurs from [Caes.] 
bell. Alex. 16, 5 downwards; from Tert. cf. an. 32, 7, adv. Marc. 1,25 
(325, 4), and perhaps orat. 15 (189, 20/1): huiusmodi . . . quod gentilibus 
adaequent (here, however, we might also supply nos). Mostly Tert. 
uses adaequare as a transitive verb, e.g. an. 24, 1; 32, 8. 10; 


ver. 16 (296, 9/10). — Et ubi once more introduces an objection; see 
the note on 7, 2. — proprietatum: not ‘qualities’, but ‘special natures’, 
just as in 2,.2. —- signatur: i. e. confirmatur (also in 31,1; of. 


Oehler ’s index s. v., p. CXCVIII); for consignare with the same 
meaning, cf. the note on 46, 12. — aemula = inimica ; see comm. on 2, 5. 
For the pleonastic use.of ef, see the note on 1, 6; for fam... quam 
et, cf. Müller-Marquardt, 234; Werner, 112; Bechtel, 149. — ex... 
eonstare: originally this is a Stoic doctrine (see Brandt, 50,). connected 
with the famous phrase of Heraclitus: tóAsu oc narnp navrwv (cf. Gigon, 
Unters. z. Heraklit, 25) and widely spread in later philosophy, especially 
in Neoplatonism; see Capelle, Neue Jahrb. 8 (1905), I, 553,; Jaeger, 
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Nemesios, 112; Gronau, Poseidonios, 143,; Geffcken, Ausgang d. 
Heident., 52 (Plotinus); itis also frequently found in Christian literature. 
From Tert. cf. apol. 48, ll: quae ratio universitatem ex diversitate 
composuit, ut omnia aemulis substantiis sub unitate constarent, ex vacuo 
et solido, ex animali et inanimali, ex comprehensibili et incomprehensibili, 
ex luce et tenebris, ex ipsa vita et morte; pall, 2, 1 (cf. Geffeken, Kyn., 98). 
Moreover, cf. Novat. de irin. 2: in concordiam elementorum omnium 
discordantes materias sic conectens, ut ex disparibus elementis ita sit unus 
mundus ista coagmentata conspiratione solidatus, ut nulla vi dissolvi 
possit; Firm. Mat. de err. prof. relig. 1 (3, 14/6 Ziegler): quod omnia 
elementa ex ipsa sint sua contrarietate coniuncta and Mathes. 7, praefat.: 
(deus) qu: ad fabricationem omnium .. . elementorum diversitate composita 
ex contrariis et repugnantibus cuncta, perfecit; Clem. Alex. protr. 1, 5, 1 
and strom. 4, 6, 40, 3; Petr. Chrysol. serm. 68 (393 C), 164 (632 A), 
and append., serm. 2 (668 B). For the Cappadocians (especially Gregory 
of Nazianza and Gregory of Nyssa), see Gronau, Poseidonios, 143,, 
for Eusebius, Jaeger, Nemesios, 112,; from the last period cf. carm. 
de provid, div. 121/9 and Boéth. consol. philos. 3, 12, 6. A similar 
thought is found in Corp. Hermet. 14, 7 (258, 30/1 Scott): xai un Sta 
nv Toxıdlav TOV yivouévav qQuAXEY, poPoduevog pH TarewdTnTH xal 
asoktav TH Seq nepradbng. The emphasis which in the passage under 
consideration is laid on the fact that the diversitas rerum testifies to 
the magnificentia auctoris comes from Tert.'s polemics against Marcion, 
who asserted that the deus potior held sway over the invisibilia only 
(cf. $ 2: sic multa in dei gloria... dum haec inuisibilia, illa visibilia); 
see comm. on 18, 10, and cf. adv. Marc. 1, 16 (311, 4/11): nunc enim 
communibus plurimum sensibus et argumentationibus iustis secuturae 
scripturarum quoque advocationi fidem siernimus, confirmantes 
diversitatem hanc visibilium et invisibilium 
deo creatori deputandam, sicut? tota operatio 
etus ex diversitatibus constat, ex corporalibus et incor- 
poralibus, ex animalibus et inanımalıbus, ex vocalibus et mutis, ex 
mobilibus et stativis, ex genitalibus et stertlibus, ex aridis et sucidis, 
ex calidas et frigidis (cf. also ib. 4, 1 = 425, 25/6). The train of thought 
underlying this paragraph and the next may be paraphrased in the 
following way: “the fact that all other bodies are visible and the 
soul is invisible (this is the main question dealt with in this chapter, 
as is also evident from the end of $ 2) does not yet prove that the 
soul should not be a body: it is by the very fact that there are both 
visible and invisible bodies <= substances» that the greatness of 
God is proved «, who by no means holds sway over invisible substances 
only, as Marcion asserts»". — «eondieunt: cuvopuoAoyobDotv. This 
verb, which is especially frequent in juridical literature (Thes. 1. L. IV: 
138, 25/6 and 61 segq.), in this sense only occurs in Tert.’s works 
(Thes. loc. cit., 139, 45 seqq.), viz. in adv. Prax. 17 (258, 22), and with 
a dat. in adv. Marc. 2, 2 (335, 5) and adv. Herm. 11 (138, 16/7). In 
scorp. 14 (177, 21), pud. 7 (232, 15), and cor. 11, 36 the meaning 
is ‘to admit’, ‘to grant’, and in adv. Marc. 4, 6 (432, 25) and v. v. 11 
*to agree upon something', which meaning also frequently occurs in 
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the works of lawyers. — Empedoclis: B 17, 6/8 Diels. As is evident 
from Hor. ep. 1, 12, 19/20, popular philosophy often connected this 
thesis of Empedocles with the doctrine of a discordia concors. 'These 
verses are often quoted in doxographical literature, e. g. Theophr. 
phys. op. frag. 3, whence Soranus (or Tert. must have become 
acquainted with them; Athenagoras (legat. 22 and 24) seems to have 
borrowed them from a polemic treatise directed against the Stoics 
(Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 207/8). 


2. obiacent: ‘face them’, hence ‘are opposed to them’. With a dat. 
obiacereis found from Livy downwards, 2, 65, 4: saxa obiacentia pedibus ; 
there seems to be only one other instance of the meaning found here, 
viz. Boéth. consol. philos. 4, 2, 30. — species . . . genus: this distinction 
appears from Varro r. r. 1, 8, 1 downwards (cf. also Cic. top. 7, 30); 
see Thes. 1. L. VI, 2: 1902, 49 segq. — genus... ut sint corporalia: 
“their kind, viz. corporeality’; ut has explanatory force; cf. Hofm., 
Synt. 763/4, and for Tert., Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 72/3. —sie . .. dum: 
similarly, pall. 6, 1: sic denique auditur philosophus, dum videtur; 
adv. Prax. 7 (229, 26); test. anim. 2 (136, 26); not followed by a 
verb, just as here: adv. Marc. 2, 5 (340, 2) and res. 14 (43, 23/5). 
In an. 17, 4 (sic quoque fallimur sensibus, dum sententias vertimus) 
dum has iterative sense according to Hoppe, Synt., 79, but it seems 
more probable that there, too, it is used in a causal sense. Other 
instances of this combination are found in Min. Fel. 18, 8, Ambrosiaster 
in Rom. 5, 8, and [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 102 (464 G); cf. also 
Waltz., Ét., 88 and Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 2, 121/2. — in dei gloria: 
Hoppe, Beitr., 27, thinks that Junius is right in writing gloriam. 
Löfstedt (ib., 27,) quotes several passages from the later period of 
the Latin language, where in having final force is followed by an ablat. ; 
it is for this reason that in apol. 24, 8 he thinks it possible to retain 
the reading given by the Vulg.: in honore patris . . . accepit cognomen 
luno. Several other instances of this use of in gloria and in honore 
instead of in gloriam (in honorem) may be quoted. Perhaps it occurs 
already in Cic. pro Flacco 11, 25: id quod maxime florere in generis 
sui gloria viderat; after the second century after Christ the examples 
become more numerous, e. g. Did. apostol. 26, 29/30 Hauler: tamquam 
in omnipotentis gloria (but ib. 26, 24/5: in honorem omnipotentis Dei; 
see Tidn., Did. quaest., II, 65); Peregr. Aether. 8, 2. Geyer, Bursians 
Jahresber. 98 (1899), 72, refers to S H A XXX tyranni 4, 1: in honore 
Augusti, and ib. 11, 1: in contemptu Gallieni, Petschenig, Philol. 52 
(1894), 362, to Venant. Fortun. carm. 2, 2, 6; 3, 7; 1, 7 inscr. See also 
Lófst., Eran. 7 (1907), 68; A. Moeller, Quaest. Servianae (Kiel 1892), 11; 
W. A. Baehrens, Mnemos. 38 (1910), 411/2. In [Ambros.] de orig. 
anvm. (Caspari, Anecd., p. 228; see ib. p. 240, note 101) it is not certain 
whether we should read in dei gloriam or gloria. — invisibilia . . . 
levia: the last two pairs of adjectives constitute a transition to §§ 3/5. 


3. As far as I know, the apparent increase in the weight of dead 
bodies is quoted nowhere else as an argument in favour of the incor- 
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poreality of the soul. That, however, this fact played some part in 
discussions on the essence of the soul is proved by Lucr. 3, 228/30: 
quare etiam atque eliam mentis naturam animaeque/scire licet perquam 
pauzillis esse creatam|seminibus, quoniam fugiens nil ponderis aufert; 
from the circumstance that the weight of the body is not diminished 
by death, he infers the extreme minuteness of the atoms of the soul. 
The argument of Soranus obviously ran as follows: “the soul is cor- 
poreal, but bears and lifts up the body (he may have written BaotaCer 
xal xougpile: tò cua; cf. the subsequent passage), just as the sea 
bears and lifts up ships; consequently, from the fact that without 
this xovgtotc, à body (apparently) increases in weight, we are no more 
allowed to infer that the soul is incorporeal than the incorporeality 
of the sea is inferred from the (apparent) increase in the weight of 
a Ship on dry land". In this context Karpp (p. 33,) refers to Anon. 
Londin. XXXI, 25 seqq. (ed. Diels, Supplem. Aristotel. IIL 1 (Berolini 
1893), p. 58/60), where the same argument is found. In this passage 
the author (who, according to Wellmann, Hermes 57 (1922), 396/429, 
is no other than Soranus) contests the assertion of the adherents 
of the empirical school that a thing may grow in weight through 
&patpeoız, which assertion among other things is based on the fact 
that the human body becomes heavier after death. In refutation of 
this he says (XXXI, 51 segg.): elta xal exh tho ports Suc René 
Aéyousv, ós N vox aitia éotiv yivopévN TS xouQócv rog... SU Hy 
alriov rapobang uiv is puxe xodpoy éattv TO Cauov, ört xat TEVED pct 
$ porn, TÒ be vega xodpov Thy puaw. TVEDLATUD dè xal À ox * 
DN iced dE Önkpyouoa EVAOYWG rxpoUocx HEY xoÜüpov mx«p£yet 
rò CGtrov, rooga SE Papbrepov. obvoc yao nè ns doy; 
BactaCetar td ÓAov cOux... dtd IN xal Sytéov, Ste aux Occ 
twos yévyta. mpdoteotc, Exeivo yYiveraı Bapbrepov, &AA& é&kv aptos 
rıvög Tivı vivera, npócðecig, Exeivo yivetat Bapitepov. 9 de duy 
*ocoUrov &néyer tod clivar Bapeta, Mote xal tÒ püceı 
xatappenoy xnouMmiCetv xal Baoaraleıv. tadtys obv 
teapovans Sedvtws XoUpóv otv tò COtov. Stav évtor ye &qavio9) N 
duyy, TH. uyjxévt a«psivat tò xoveprCov pds aimpoüv Aowróv Bapéx 
paiveta, evddywo TÈ vexok Tabıng aliia. Wellmann, op. cit., 418,, 
refers to a fragment of Diocles (Wellm., Frg. d. gr. Ärzte, 1, frag. 19), 
an author from whom Soranus borrowed largely (see Introduction, 
p. 26*): xaddmep obv of BactaCovtes qópriov to. Bapuvóuevot npg 
adTod xtvoUvrat woAtc 7| xoUpov slvat vonilovres &AUTOG qépoucty, 
obta xal 7| dovautc T] uev ioyupa (se.tH¢ puhe) adios TO Boos rod 
COPATOG PEpEL, GG UYdEv cig TAG xıvnosig TOU copuaxtoc Pidnteodat, 
etc, At all events it is notable that both Diocles and Tert. (Soranus) 
in this context emphasize the strenghth of the soul. This, too, was 
a much discussed subject in such systems as upheld the corporeality 
of the soul; for instance, Lucretius (4, 898 segg.; cf. also 5, 556/7) 
illustrates the movement of the heavy body by the minute atoms of 
the soul by comparing the body to a ship and the soul to the wind 
or the hand of the helmsman (for the comparison of the body to a 
ship in medical literature, cf. e. g. Paris. graec. supplem. 636, 37r 5/6 
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(ed. Fuchs, Rh. Mus. 58 (1903), 99): ¿nei xa9&rep veoc vo0 acpuxroc 
ónóC oua Srapyet (sc. 6 oxópayoc), as proi ’Aplorwv ó ano Ilerpwvog). 
— validius, sc. quam mare, the tertium comparationis being (circum)- 
fert: sicut mare navem circumfert, sic anima corpus. Now, the body as 
compared to the soul is much heavier than the ship compared to the 
sea; so the relative strength of the soul is much greater than that 
of the sea. — postea: once more the adverb has the function of an 
adject.; see comm. on I, 2. — eircumfert: circumferre is frequently 
used in this context; from Tert. ef. ad mart. 2: totum hominem animus 
(here Tert. does not yet write anima; see preface on ch. 12) circumfert ; 
res. 7 (36, 1/3) ; adv. Marc. 3, 11 (393, 17) and 4, 12 (452, 23); c. Chr. 
13, 37. To the above passages from medical literature may be added 
Corp. Herm. 10, 13: tò dé xveüpa Sujxov Sia qAeBGv x«i &prrptov 
x«i atu toc xivet 16 Giov xai Ganep vpómov tty Paxoraleı; Philo leg. 
alleg. 3,70: 9 Sè duy péyetc éxatovtaerlag ... tov tod avdpeamov 
wéper xoópog Avdpiavra un x&puvouca; M. Aurel. 9, 24. 


4. The invisibility of the soul, which was emphasized for the first 
time by Plato (Phaedo 79 A seqq.) and also acknowledged by the 
Stoics, was regarded by the opponents of the last-mentioned philo- 
sophers as a strong argument in favour of its incorporeality, asis 
shown by Alex. Aphrodis. de anim. libri mant. p. 113, 31 Bruns (St. 
V. F. 2, frag. 794): ci} puy) oG ua, xv 88 cya wet yé tive alodyoer 
alor :óv t) «úT dquücst (AfY« SE nepil vGv Evepyeta Üvzev aep kcov 
xal, OS Yacıv adrot, nenrorwuévoyv) ely Av xal f| boyy aicdyry (od 
yàp IN &notóv ye cop abcr)» Epulatv, Eotat yao DAN), odx gativ SE" 
obx cea cua. It is highly probable that Soranus, cum omnibus 
philosophorum sententiis expertus (6, 6), discussed this argument as 
well, so that Tert. must have become acquainted with it through him. 
With reference to Tert.’s refutation a distinction should be made 
between the first and the second argument. The assertion that the 
soul's invisibility is dependent on the nature of its body and as such 
does not prove itsincorporeality is completely on a level with numerous 
sophistic arguments occurring in other works of Tert., and may there- 
fore be ascribed to himself. On the other hand, the syllogism based 
on the case of the owl (“if the owl does not see the sun, this does not 
prove that the sun is invisible «and hence incorporeal»; similarly, if 
the flesh cannot see the soul, this does not prove the soul's invisibility’’) 
may quite well have come from Soranus, for this example was also 
used by the Sceptics (see comm. on Solem... nesciunt oculis); the 
enlargement of this argument by the reference to the eagle is almost 
certainly an idea of Tert., for this example seems to have been bor- 
rowed by him from Pliny. The addition of s? forte in § 5 (“it is not 
even certain that the soul is always invisible to the flesh") and the 
argument from Holy Scripture, which, as usual, forms the conclusion, 
are of course Tert.’s own work. — Ceterum etsi, ete.: the correct 
interpretation of this sentence was given by Hartel, who paraphrases 
( Patr. Stud., 4, 54): “Ceterum anima, et si invisibilis, est invisibilis 
et pro natura, etc." Ib., 11, he quotes a parallel from spect. 15 (17, 6/8): 
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et si qui modeste et probe spectaculis fruitur . .., non tamen immobili 
animo et (A; immobilis animi est et Reifferscheid) sine tacita spiritus 
passione (sc. fruitur). — et pro condicione ... eorum: of course it is 
wrong to follow Gelenius in inserting pro before proprietate, for Tert. 
mentions two, not three, causes: the soul is invisible because of both 
its own nature and of the nature of the substances to which it is 
invisible; the words condicione corporis sui and proprietate substantiae 
denote one and the same thing. Many parallels may be quoted, e. g. 
18, 2: egressus... ab oculis et auribus et, quod dicendum sit, a toto 
corpore; Apul. Asclep. 5 (39, 27 Thom.): quae fiunt aut ab diis aut 
daemonibus aut ab hominibus; SH A Gordian. 22, 5: et a militibus et 
populo et a senatu. For some other instances, see Baehrens, Beitr., 
313/8 (who, however, quotes many passages in which either the text 
is doubtful or another interpretation should be preferred). On Cic. nat. 
deor. 1, 1, 2: nam et de figuris deorum et de locis atque sedibus et actione 
vitae multa dicuntur, Sjögren, Tull., 140, remarks: ‘‘forsitan quispiam 
ita excuset, ut duo tantum membra agnoscat", which certainly is 
the right interpretation. See also comm. on 20, 4: de corpore et valetudine. 
— esse sortita est: the connection of sortir? with an infin. is a Grecism 
(otc dópoaxoc elvat EAanyev). The same construction is found in 12, 3; 
37, 1; 43, 6; res. 18 (49, 20); 26 (64, 7); adv. Val. 10 (188, 8/9), i. e. 
in three contemporary treatises. Before Tert. only one instance is 
found, which is not completely similar, viz. [Verg.] Cirts 397: illi 
(sc. Castor et Pollux) etam alternas sortiti vivere luces (Ascensius ad 
loc.: “sortiti sunt alternatim vivendo et moriendo"). From the period 
subsequent to Tert. we may quote Filastr. 24, 4: Belus... hoc nomen 
aut cognomen habere sortitus est; Prud. apoth. 888/9: (anima) quae 
carne coactam sortita, est habitare domum; Mar. Victorin. adv. Artium. 
4, 11: esse sortita sunt (‘td civar elAnyaoıy’). — Solem... neseiunt 
oeulis: the same use of the ablat. is found in cor. 2, 1: neminem dico 
fidelium coronam capite nosse, and apol. 42, 6: nos coronam naribus 
novimus (Esser, Bibl. d. Kirchenväter?, 24, p. 153,, supposes that the 
textis corrupt here; cf., however, Min. Fel. 38, 2: auram bonam floris 
maribus ducere (see Axelson, Min. Fel., 107); cor. 5, 31/8: Lam contra 
naturam est florem capite sectari, quam cibum aure, quam sonum nare; 
adv. Prax. 14 = 250, 26). For the use of nescire, see Rónsch, /t.2, 373 
and Sem. 3, 60; Goelz., Jér., 305 and Sever., 37. Though we must 
consider the possibility that this argument in its entirety was invented 
by Tert. himself, at all events (the next two sentences have been 
borrowed by him from Pliny; see the next note), it is more probable 
that he took it from Soranus, as owls are mentioned by Sextus Empiricus 
in a similar context (adv. math. 9, 247; for the relations between 
Soranus and the Sceptics, see Introduction, P- 30*): uiv piv yp obx 
exer Sdvapty (sc. 36 aittov), eneinep si utav siysv, Öpehe TNTA 
ópotwg Starıdevar ual py Sapepövrag . otoy 8 foc xalet ev «à mept 
Thy Alttıoniav péoyn, DdAmen de và mpg jac, narauyaLeı dé uóvov 
Tobg "Irepßopeoug, Lea BOL uty uev -To006pXv alrtıag 
yivetas, tots VUXTLVO POLS Sit&v ópví9 ov, otov 
yAavEi x«i vuxcTepiciu tod wh óp&v. — aquilae, etc.: see 
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the passages collected by E. Oder, R. E. I, 371, and Th. Schneider, 
R AC 1, 87 and 92 (from Christian literature we may add Ambros. 
in Ps. 118, 19, 13; Clem. Alex. protr. 10, 92, 5; Isidor. Orig. 12, 7, 11). 
Tert. certainly uses the account given by Pliny (n. h. 10, 10): haliaétus 
tantum implumes etiamnum pullos suos percutiens subinde cogit adversos 
intueri solis radios, et, si conivenlem umectantemque animadvertit, 
praecipitat e mido velut adulterinum atque degenerem. illum cuius 
acies firma contra, stetit educat. — generositatem: nv &byevelav. 
Referring to mental qualities this subst., which is found for the first 
time in Colum., is used almost exclusively by Christian authors (see 
Thes. 1. L. VI, 2: 1798, 19 seqq.). — edueabunt: a gnomic future; 
see the note on 10, 5. — alioquin (A) is the correct reading, for this form 
occurs in seven more places of an., and there is also given by B Gel 
(from Pliny n.h. downwards alioquin begins to supersede alioqui; see 
Thes. 1. L. I: 1591, 24/8). For the pleonasm (alioquin and a relative 
clause), see comm. on 48, 2. 


5. adeo once more is equivalent to ideo (see comm. on 1, 4); in the 
eight other places in an. where adeo occurs in this sense it is the first 
word of the sentence. — praeiudieans aquilae: the use of praeiudicare 
with a dat. (also pud. 15 (251, 27) and fuga 4, 1) belongs to juridical 
Latin, e.g. Macer dig. 42, 1, 63: res inter alios iudicatas aliis non 
praeiudicare ; Ulp., ib. 47, 10, 7, 1; for further details, see Friebel, 18. — 
Tantundem: ‘likewise’; the original meaning (‘to the same degree’) 
is still perceptible. For the gradual development of the neutral accus. 
tantundem (tantusdem is found nowhere, the reading tantadem in Liv. 
22, 49, 15 being no more than an erroneous conjecture by Madvig, 
see Svenn., Pallad., 641) into an adverb via of such expressions as 
tantundem distare, see Lófst., Synt., 1, 209. 2, 16 segg.; Svenn, op. cit., 
324 and Eran. 26 (1928), 155 seqq.; ib. 27 (1929), 864; Hoppe, Beitr., 
124,. — si forte is found as an isolated expression from Cic. and Lucr. 
downwards (Thes.1. L. VI: 1134, 4 seqq.). It is frequently used in Tert.'s 
works, where it should be translated differently according to the 
context and to the drift of the sentence to which it is attached (Rönsch, 
1t?, 344,; for its Greek equivalent ei rüyoı, see Wetstein's note on 1 
Cor. 14, 10). This expression, which often has ironical sense, is frequently 
used for the purpose of emphasizing the slight probability of a supposed 
case; accordingly, in this passage Tert. uses it to indicate that it is 
by no means certain that the soul is really invisible to the flesh under 
every circumstance. Cf. e. g. apol. 38, 5: si oblectari novissime nolumus, 
nostra iniuria est, st forte, non vestra (“le dommage est pour nous, si 
dommage il y a”, Waltzing); iei. 17 (297, 16/7): facilius, si forte, per 
angustam salutis ianuam introibit caro exilior (“if indeed the flesh 
manages to pass through that door", a possibility represented as 
improbable in de ieiunio); an. 55, 2: aspernati, si forte, in Abrahae 
sinu ... solacium capere (but it is improbable that such people should 
ever reach Abraham’s bosom); Pass. Perpet. 18, 1: si forte, gaudio 
paventes, non timore (“if they trembled indeed, it was with joy, not with 
fear"). Si forte also frequently has a neutral sense, and is almost equi- 
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valent to forte, e. g. apol. 41, 4: et sequitur, ut omnes saeculi plagae nobis, 
st forte (“s'il nous frappent”, Waltzing), in admonitionem a deo obveniant. 
A further differentiation of the meaning of si forte, as given by Rönsch, 
It, 344, is not in keeping with the instances found in Tert.’s works. 
See also Oehler's note on cor. 5 and Rónsch, Sem., 2, 82. — spiritui... 
est: a proof of this assertion is given in 9,4. Cf. adv. Prax. 7 (237, 13/5): 
sed si et invisibilia illa, quaecumque sunt, habent apud deum et suum 
corpus el suam formam, per quae soli deo visibilia sunt. Though the 
assertion found here primarily derives from Apoc. 6, 9, it is not 
impossible that 'Tert. was also influenced by Tatian. orat. 15 (16, 28/31 
Schwartz; cf. Puech., Apol. Gr., 333): uóvot; yotv volg nvebnarı 
$co8 qpoupouuévotg sócóvorra xal te TÜV Satudvwv Éotl oux, 
tolg Aovrotg òè oddauds, Aéyw dé roto Puytxotc. We may also refer to 
53, 6, where self-perception of the soul at the moment of death is 
described. In c. Chr. 11, 17/20 the invisibility of the soul is even 
adduced as an argumentin favour of its corporeality (as to the argument, 
cf. 7, 4): Et tamen, cum invisibilem dicunt, corporalem constituunt, 
habentem quod invisibile sit (7, 4: Incorporalitas enim nihil patitur, 
non habens per quod pati possit; aut si habet, hoc erit corpus.) Nihil 
enim habens invisibile quomodo invisibilis potest dici? See for this 
passage, Rauch, 28/9 (who, however, does not interpret all relevant 
passages correctly). — in spiritu dei faetus: in Thes. 1. L. VI: 113, 78 
this expression is wrongly combined with 9, 7: cum ... factus esset 
homo in animam vivam. It should be regarded as a Grecism, as it is equi- 
valent to év mvebuatt Yeoü yevéuevoc (of course after the example 
of Apoc. 1, 10; 4, 2: &yevöumv Ev mvevuatt). We should rather compare 
9, 4: cum ea soror in spiritu esset; adv. Marc. 4, 22 (493, 1): in spiritu... 
homo constitutus; Novat. trin. 20: in hoc spiritu positus. From Greek 
literature (where this construction occurs already in the classic 
period, e.g. Lysias orat. 24, 25: yevönevog Ev uvue) numerous 
examples may be quoted, for instance Mart. Polyc. 5: èv éntacta 
yeyovev; Anaphora Pilati A and B 11 (p. 419 and 425 Tischendorf): 
v éxotkoct Yevóusvoc; Plut. Aem. Paul. 39. Cf. the note on Apoc. 
l, 10 by Lohmeyer (Hdb. N. T. IV 4, p. 13), who rightly points out 
that £v £Exoraoeı yevéodat always refers to a transitory state of 
ecstasy. — animas martyrum conspicit: see comm. on the fuller 
diseussion of this subject in 9, 8. 


9. Further consequences of the corporeality of the soul: it possesses shape 
and. colour. 


“Since the soul is a body of a particular nature, it either, on account 
of its being à body, possesses the same qualities as other bodies (though 
in a form and a degree appropriate to its peculiar disposition), or 
it lacks them «, for instance visibility,» on account of its particularity. 
At all events, it possesses three dimensions ($ 1); it also possesses a 
definite shape, though this is thought to be impossible by Plato 
who argues that the soul, if possessing à shape, would be complex, 
and qua being complex would be dissoluble, which is incompatible 
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with its immortality ($ 2). To prove that the soul possesses a shape, 
we have a special argument at our disposal owing to the fact that 
by the grace of God we are still enlightened by revelations ($ 3). 
In our community lives a sister who frequently obtains revelations, 
the contents of which are strongly influenced by what she has heard 
or seen immediately before her getting into ecstasy. It happened 
that I had just preached about the soul, when this sister went into 
ecstasy. At the end of the service she told us (as she usually relates 
the contents of her visions, which are carefully noted down for further 
examination) that she had seen the soul as a delicate and luminous 
essence provided with an airy colour and a human shape. Now a 
vision certainly deserves to find credence, if its details are plausible 
to such a degree ($ 4). For if the soul is a body, it must possess some 
colour no less than other bodies; and which colour is more appropriate 
to the soul than an airy and luminous one? Of course in asserting this 
I do not mean that light or air should be its substance, as has been 
contended by some philosophers; I only say so, because whatever is 
thin and subtle (and the soul is so subtle, that the existence of its 
body is frequently questioned) is commonly compared to air ($8 5/6). 
«We must, however, return to the shape of the soul». That the human 
soul has the shape of a human body «, as was shown by the vision», 
more exactly of the body in which it stays, is suggested, first, by 
common sense, secondly, by considering the creation of Adam as 
related in Gen. 2, 7: the breath of God must have filled the body 
of Adam and so have adopted its shape ($ 7). The soul shaped in 
this way is the ‘interior man’; it possesses the same members as the 
body. Hence the rich man in hell has a tongue, etc.; hence the souls 
of the martyrs resting under the altar «of Heaven» were recognizable 
to St. John (§ 8)". 

Though it is not out of the question that Soranus ascribed to the 
soul a definite shape (as is also doubtingly assumed by Karpp, p. 44), 
Tert. in this chapter cannot have drawn largely upon his work. The 
note concerning the trifariam distantivum in $ 1 and the doxographical 
material found in $ 5 must be traced back to the Ephesian, and 
the description of the cerauniae gemmae and the berylli was certainly 
taken from Pliny; as to the passages from Plato, see the Introduction, 
p. 41*. All other data were borrowed by Tert. from Holy Scripture 
(88 7/8) or from his own experience (the vision described in $ 4). The 
introduction, which may be regarded as a continuation of the first 
two paragraphs of ch. 8, clearly shows Tert.’s usual way of reasoning. 
The discussion of the colour of the soul has resulted from the refutation 
of Plato (see the comm. on$ 2) and from the contents of the vision; that 
Soranus, too, gave his opinion upon this subject, as is supposed by 
Karpp, loc. cit., is far from plausible. Typical of Tert. are the references 
to the sensus communes and to the forma primord (see the comm.) 
in $ 7. 


l. Cum animae... ceteris adsint: this tortuous sentence serves to 
create a transition between ch. Sand ch. 9. Whereasin the preceding 
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chapter Tert. had stressed the particular character of the body of 
the soul to explain its being invisible, while all other bodies are visible, 
he is now going to put it on a level with other bodies for the purpose 
of demonstrating that it has a definite shape (for a paraphrase of 
this sentence, see the preface). — adserimus... generis: the best 
solution is to follow B in reading propriae qualitatis et sut generis. 
Instead of e sui A gives e£ sensui, which induced Gomperz to write 
esse et sui. But in such cases Tert. usually has no infin., cf. e. g. 11, 1: 
animam, quam flatum ... defendimus; 11, 2; 21, 3: animale, quod statu 
simplex et uniforme defendimus; with a dat., 17, 4: Epicurei ... parem 
omnibus (sensibus)... defendunt veritatem; 5, 1: alios... corpus 
animae vindicantes; 6, 6; 11, 1; for adsero, see the numerous similar 
passages in Thes. 1. L. IL: 867, 10 seqg. — propriae qualitatis et sui 
generis: cf. adv. Prax. 7 (237, 12): spiritus enim corpus su generis 
in sua effigie; c. Chr. 6, 56/8: Constat angelos carnem non propriam 
gestasse, utpote natura substantiae spiritalis, etsi corporalis alicuius, 
sus iamen generis, eic. —- accidentibus: as a subst. accidens occurs 
from Sen. downwards in the sense of “that which happens to some- 
body", and from Quint. downwards as a technical term of rhetoric. 
As a translation of the philosophie term ouußeßnxög it is found for 
the first time in Tert.’s works, where the original sense “something 
added «from the outside»" is always perceptible; for further details, 
see the notes on 6, 5; 20, 4; 25, 4. — praeiudieabit: see comm. 
on 2, 2. — aut haee adesse, quam eorpus ostendimus: it is unnecessary 
to insert ei before quam with Ursinus (who is followed by Oehler and 
Reifferscheid), or to write qua instead of quam with Pamelius, as Tert. 
frequently omits the antecedent, if it is to be a demonstrative pronoun. 
Of course we should make a distinction between cases where the 
antecedent denotes a definite notion and may easily be added mentally, 
and such passages as 17, 9: qui... auruginant, amara sunt omnia, 
or adv. Marc. 1, 19 (314, 16/7): statim, qui sapis, plana res est, where 
the relative clause is equivalent to a conditional sentence (see Vahlen, 
Opusc. Acad., 1, 40/1 and Svenn., Pallad., 480,). In this passage, 
which belongs to the former class, the relative clause has causal 
sense. For Tert., cf. Löfst., Apol., 98/9; Krit. Apol., 70; Z. Spr. Tert., 
54/5; Hoppe, Beitr., 111/2; Baehrens, Beitr., 328; Borleffs, Mnemos. 
57 (1929), 30,; 59 (1931), 89; 60 (1932), 88,; Waltzing, Et., 225/6. 
We may add 33, 7; adv. Marc. 1, 1 (291, 7/8): qui non ita decesserint, 
ut escatiles fuerint, maledicta mors est; test. anim. 4 (139, 4): debes 
adulari propter quos laetius vivis; Luc. 22, 22 in adv. Marc. 4, 41 
(561, 8): vae, ait, per quem traditur filius hominis (ovat 7 dvd pare 
&xsíwp, OU od). For further details, see Kühn.-Stegm., 2, 281 seq.; 
Hofm., Synt., 707; Baehrens, Beitr., 324 seqq.; Stangl, Pseudoascon., 
131/2; Sjögren, Comm. Tull., 163 seqq.; Eran. 13 (1913), 131; 2b. 19 
(1919), 169; Svenberg, 107; Krumbiegel, 42 segg.; Heidrich, 44/7; 
Wahlen, 32/3; Blomgren, Stud. Fort., 1, 35/6; Pettersson, Comm. Liv., 
30 seqq. — After adesse a dat. not denoting a person is seldom found 
(also in § 5). — pro corporis proprietate: “on account of the peculiarity 
of this «special» body", viz. the corpus animae. — eorporibus ceteris: 
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cf. 8, 1: ceteris corporalibus exemplis, and the comm. — sollemniora 
quaeque: for the use of quisque after a comparat. in Tert., see Hoppe, 
serm. Tert., 50. An early isolated instance is found in Rhet. ad Herenn. 
4, 25, 35: habet in se quendam leporem superioris cuiusque crebra repetitio 
verbi; the case is not quite similar, because superior is equivalent to 
antecedens, and does not take the place of a superlative (Wolfflin, 
Compar., 79). A use of the comparat. with quisque as found here 
occurs for the first time in Apul. de mundo 25: propiores quosque. 
For further details, see Wölfflin, op. cit., 79/80; Hofm., Synt., 466; 
Goelz., Jér., 411; Elg, 20/1. — debita: see comm. on 24, I1. — trifariam 
distantivum: tò «ptyf; 9uxot«róv (according to F. Bömer, Der lat. 
Neuplaton. und Neupythagor., 118,, this very common expression 
occurs for the first time in a fragment of Apollodorus of Seleucia 
(6 — St. V. F. 3, p. 259); from an earlier period we may quote Arist. 
de caelo 268a 23/4 and metaph. 4, 6 (1016b 27): tò... «puyT) Starpetov xat& 
To roGbyv cg). The opposite view is upheld by Nemes. (de nat. hom. 
2 = p. 71/2 Matth.):... «Xj Puy}, x«9" Exuvhy uèv np6osoti TO &Oukc- 
TATOV, Kara auußeßnxög JE «à, Ev à Eott, vot] Seactate vet, cuvdewpet- 
tat xai AUTH TOLYH SixotatTH), who combats the Stoics (St. V. F. 2, frag. 
451). The adıaoraros oboíx of the soul is frequently discussed by 
the Neoplatonists and the commentators of Aristotle; see Bómer, 
op. cit., 121/4. The adject. distantivus occurs in one other passage 
only (Chalcid. comm. 16), where it has a different meaning. — subli- 
mitatem is put instead of altitudinem, just as in 32, 6: nullius subli- 
mitatis, nullius profunditatis; adv. Marc. 4, 34 (537, 3/4); Rom. 8, 39 
in scorp. 13 (175, 12): neque sublimitas (Jopa, Vulg. altitudo) neque 
profundum; Eph. 4, 8 in adv. Marc. 5, 8 (598, 20/1): ascendit in subli- 
mitatem (Soc, Vulg. altum). In enumerations of the three dimensions 
(e.g. Vitruv. 1, 2, 3; Apul. Asclep. 34; Claud. Mam. de stat. anim. 
1, 25) it is usual to write altitudo. 


2. damus is almost equivalent to concedimus; see comm. on 10, 9. — 
periclitetur de: de attached to periclitari is also found in $ 6; c. Chr. 
12, 34; pud. 22 (271, 19); cf. comm. on 27, 6. — effigiatum: this rare 
verb, which occurs from Apul. downwards, is also found in 22, 2. — 
The syllogism here ascribed to Plato really consists of à combination 
of two passages, viz. Phaedo 78 B/C: ”Ap’oöv cà u£v ouvtedéevtt TE 
xal ouvdéta övre pice. Trpochxer todto T&ayeiv, Statped¥jvar tadTy, 
Tnep ovvetédy, and Phaedrus 247 C, where Plato discusses the vonté 
in general, not especially the soul: fj yap dyo@patés te xal doynpdTtiotog 
xai avapys oboíx Svtws ovaa, buxns xußepvnm óvo Death vo, etc. 
In doxographical literature nothing corresponding to this syllogism 
is found; Albinus in a general survey of the qualities of the soul 
(epit. 25) only mentions the predicates dcmpatoc, Kabvderog, AöLd- 
Autoc, &oxéGacToc, &voAeS poc, Xp9aproc, and povostdye. It isimpossible 
to decide whether the present argument was formulated by later 
Platonists and handed down to Tert. by Soranus or was constructed 
by Tert. himself (in 6, 1 we also find a syllogism which does not occur 
in Plato's works; there, however, Tert. explicitly mentions the Plato- 
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nici). — struetile: before Tert. this adject., which is found from Vitruv. 
and Colum. downwards, is only used as a technical term of building. 
industry (e.g. Martial. 9, 75, 1: non silice duro structilive caemento; 
Vitruv.: s. canalis, s. cloaca). — dissolubilis and indissolubilis are found 
from Cic. downwards, eompositieius before Tert. only occurs in Varro 
l. 1.6, 55 and 8, 61 (see Dahlmann, 56); iueffigiatus is used for the 
first time by Gell. and Apul. (ineffigiabilis (24, 1) is &. 2.). 


3. eorporales...lineas: though this expression was partly caused by 
the words intellectualibus formis in the preceding paragraph, it is 
meant quite literally, as is shown by the next discussion. Cf. adv. Marc. 
2, 5 (340, 15/7): neque enim facie et corporalibus lineis, tam variis in 
genere humano, ad uniformem deum expressus est (sc. homo). — per 
aestimationem: “by «merely human» supposition", as opposed to 
divine revelation; cf. apol. 45, 2: humana aestimatio; Hier. ep. 119, 7, 3; 
Cassian. c. Nestor. 6, 1, 2. For the ‘Christianism’ revelatio, see Matzkow, 
18. The words ex constantia gratiae are explained by the next sentence 
(post Iohannem quoque). For Tert.’s views about divine grace, which 
do not concern us here, see d'Alés, Théol., 264/72; Adam, Kirch. 
Tert., 109 seqq.; 119/20; 154; 224 seqq. ; Klein, 232/3 and 372; N. Bon- 
wetsch, F'estgabe A. von Harnack (Tübingen 1921), 97/9. — spiritalia 
eharismata: *the spiritual gifts of grace", viz. those acknowledged 
by the Montanists, in the first place the charisma prophetiae (that 
in the Church in general the occurrence of charismata was still assumed 
in the second century, is shown by such passages as Justin dial. c. 
Tryph. 82. 88 (cf. Bonwetsch, Montan., 128,) and Iren. 2, 49, 3 and 
5, 6, 1;itis for this reason that Bonwetsch (op. cit., 25) and Harnack 
(Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 3, 371,) wrongly suppose Irenaeus to have 
approached Montanism). Cf. mon. 1: penes nos autem, quos spiritales 
merito dici facit agnitio spiritalium charismatum; Pass. Perpet. 1, 5: 
nos, qui sicut prophetias ita el visiones novas pariter repromissas el agnosci- 
mus et honoramus, ceterasque virtutes Spiritus Sancti ad instrumentum 
Ecclesiae deputamus; ib.: gratiam divinitatis . . . sive in martyrum sive in 
revelationum dignatione. For the agnitio paracleti frequently mentioned 
at the end of Tert.'s works, see comm. on 58, 8, for spiritalis, Labriolle, 
Cris. Mont. 141,, for charisma, Wetter, Charis, 168, and 182/3; Sainio, 
36 seqq. Spiritalia charismata are also frequently mentioned outside 
the sphere of Montanism, cf. Thes. 1. L. III: 996, 5/7 and Hier. adv. 
Rufin. 2, 25. Adam (Kirch., 141) rightly points out that Tert. was 
the first to confine the influence of the spiritus divinus on ecstasy 
to the paracletus. — post Iohannem quoque: according to Tert., Matth. 
11, 13 (n&vres yap ot xpopytar nat ó vouos Éoc ’Iwavvou nmpoepytevony) 
only refers to prophecies concerning the appearance of Christ. Cf. adv. 
Iud. 8, 105/9: . . . et merito evangelista: ‘lex et prophetae’, inquit, *usque 
ad lohannem baptistam’. Baplizato enim Christo, id est sanctificante 
aquas in suo baptismate, omnis plenitudo spiritalium retro charismatum 
in Christo cessavit signante visiones et prophetias omnes, quas adventu 
euo adimplevit; ib. 11, 58/9. Polemical intentions against the opposite 
view are assumed by Labriolle (Crise Mont., 565,) in this passage 
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and in tet. 2 (275, 20/1); such intentions are more obvious in tei. 
11 (290, 3/7): sed rursus palos terminales figitis deo, sicut de gratia, 
ita de disciplina, sicut de charismatibus, ita, et de sollemnibus, ut perinde 
officia cessaverint, quemodmodum et beneficia eius, atque ita negetis 
usque adhuc eum munia imponere, quia et hic lex et prophetae usque 
ad Iohannem. In the Movtaviotov xai óp9o83ó5ou Sdıdiefıs (Labriolle, 
Sources, p. 96, 5/7) the Montanist says to his opponent: Kai tot 
ye buetc tà TLadAov xatapyetre Aéyovtes peta Xptotóv wh elvat pog tac. 
For the opposite view, see Fragm. Murator. 1. 79; Euseb. h. e. 5, 16, 3; 
6, 20, 3; Labriolle, Cris. Mont., 548; cf. also Fascher, 221 seg. — 
eonsequi is used so frequently by Christian authors in connection 
with baptism, grace, prophecy, Holy Spirit, and eternal life, that it 
may be regarded as a 'mediate Christianism’; in this context the 
omission of baptisma after consequt in an inscription is worth men- 
tioning (C. I. L. X, 4488: consecuta est d. VI). We may also refer 
to the fact that Latin translations of Holy Scripture originating 
from Africa have a marked predilection for this verb (see 
von Soden, Festg. Jülicher, 279 and Das Lat. N T in Afr. z. Zt. 
Cypr., 249). 


4. apud nos, viz. among the Montanists (cf. Labriolle, Crise Mont., 
358). — Wenn still being a catholic, Tert. fervently opposed to the 
coming into prominence of women in the Church. Cf. praescr. 41, 13/6 
(according to Harnack, Marcion, 147, this passage refers to the Mon- 
tanists, which is by no means certain): Ipsae mulieres haereticae, 
quam procaces! quae audeant docere, contendere, exorcismos agere, 
curationes repromitlere, fortassean et tingere; bapt. 1, 3; 17, 4. 5. From 
the Montanistic period cf. v. v. 9: non permittitur mulieri in ecclesia 
loqui, sed nec docere, nec tinguere, nec offerre, nec ullius virilis muneris, 
nedum sacerdotalis officii, sortem sibi vindicare. In adv. Marc. 5, 8 
(600, 7/11) an exception is made for prophecy: aeque praescribens 
silentium mulieribus in ecclesia, ne quid discendi dumtaxat gratia 
loquantur (1 Cor. 14, 34/5), — ceterum prophetands ius et illas habere 
tam ostendit, cum mulieri etiam prophetanti velamen imponit (1 Cor. 11, 5) 
— ex lege accipit (sc. Paulus) subiciendae feminae auctoritatem; 1b. 
(600, 23/4). For the position of women among the Montanists, see 
Bonwetsch, Mont., 168/9. Origen (Catena in ep. ad Cor., ed. Cramer 
(Oxford 1841), 279) still to the Montanistic prophetesses denies the 
right to come into prominence in the community and to prophesy. 
In the present passage the woman only relates her vision dimissa 
plebe; apart from the wish to examine every vision and every revelation 
(see the sequel), this may also have come from considerations as des- 
cribed in v. v. 9. Pamelius' assertion that Tert. should have the famous 
Priscilla in mind here is completely groundless and was already 
rejected by La Cerda. — inter dominiea sollemnia: ‘at the Sunday 
service’. This interpretation is also upheld by d'Alés (Théol., 308. 476), 
Schepelern (Der Montan. und d. phryg. Kulte, 14), and Glaue (Z N T W 
23 (1924), 142; cf. also Teeuwen, 117. 126), whereas according to 
Dölger (A Ch 3 (1932), 188 and 6 (1940), 108/15), the meaning is: 
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‘at the service consecrated to the Lord’. The same expression is found 
in fuga 14, 1 (likewise belonging to the Montanistic period): ‘sed 
quomodo colligemus’, inquis, ‘quomodo dominica sollemnia celebrabimus' 
(for other denominations of this service in Tert.'s works, see Adam, 
Kirch., 186). To settle this question it should firstly be observed that 
the service described in the next sentences does not differ from the 
Catholic service in any respect (it is for this reason that it was frequently 
denied to be Montanistic), so that the more plausible supposition is 
that it was a Sunday service (cf. Achelis, 1, 158/9). Moreover, it may 
be pointed out that, according to Apoo. 1, 10, St. John obtained his 
first vision at à Sunday, probably during the Sunday service (visions 
seem to have been frequently received during this service, cf. Weinel, 
Wirkungen des Geistes, 224). Eventually, it should be noted that 
dominicus, though often used by Tert. in a different context (see 
the list drawn up by Dölger, A Ch 6, 111/2), is also used by him with 
reference to the Sunday (e. g. cor. 3, 23: Die dominico; tet, 15 (293, 19): 
sabbatis et dominicis) and that Kuptiaxh occurs in early times as 
a denomination of this same day (see Bauer's note on Ignat. ep. ad 
Magn. 9, 1, Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd., p. 226). For further particulars 
about the use of dominicus, see Löfst., Per., 76/7 and Synt., 1,93/5; 
Wohleb, 69; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 91/3. 96; Merkx, 23/5. — 
per eestasin: for this notion, see the comm. on ch. 45. — patitur: 
this verbis a very appropriate expression of the Montanistic view on 
ecstasy, which supposed the soul to be completely passive during 
this state. — conversatur cum angelis: óuiAct «oig Kyy&ioıg (Iren. 
5, 35, 1: cum sanctis angelis conversationem ... in regno capient is of 
course different). Conversations with the Lord are frequently mentioned 
in the acts of martyrs, e. g. Mart. Polyc. 2, 2: ths capxóc &xe31u ouv... 
TAPEGTOS 6 xÜptog GuíAet adtotc; Euseb. hist. eccles. 5, 1, 56 (the 
martyrs of Lugdunum): und alodyow ett tOv ouußaıvövrov Éyovox 
(sc. Blandina) 8t& thy Antda... xai dutrtav rps Xptocvóv ; ib. $51: 
unte ocvevkbavroc (sc. tod 'AXeEkv8pou) pyre yetEavréc te Acc, dX 
xat xapótav dutroivtos tH Ye. For further particulars, see Schlier, 
Unters. zu den Ignat.-Briefen, 141,; Lebreton, Rev. d. sc. relig. 6 
(1926), 369/78; Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes, 206/7. The last-men- 
tioned scholar also points out (ib., 182) that the famous vision of 
Quintilla or Priscilla containing an announcement of the descent of 
the heavenly Jerusalem into the Phrygian city of Pepuza (Epiphan. 
panar. 49, 1, 9) must have had the form of a conversation with Christ. 
To these passages Pass. Perpet. 4, 2 (cf. Reitzenstein, Hellen. Myster., 
254) may be added: ef ego, quae me sciebam fabulart cum Domino. 
From Tert.’s pre-Montanistic period cf. ad ux. 1, 4 (here, however, 
visions are left out of consideration): cum illo (sc. deo) vivunt (sc. 
virgines), cum illo sermocinantur. Similarly, Hippolytus says (refut. 
p. 293, 2 Wendl.): Eon de ópuw tc $00, and Nemesius observes 
(de nat. hom. 1 = p. 65 Matth.) that a good man &vyéAow xal Gew 
dtaAcyetat. For the conception of prophesy as a dialogue between 
God and prophet, see Windisch's note on 1 Petr. 1, 10 (Hdb. N. T. 15, 
p. 54), for the Corp. Herm. (12, 19), Kroll, Herm., 255; cf. also Bousset, 
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Kyrios Christos, 310,. — saeramenta, viz. arcana, uuornpıx (see comm. 
on 1, 4 and 18, 3). — quorundam eorda dignoscit: for à true prophet 
must be a xapdtoyvaorms; cf. 15, 4: si etiam prophetes eius occulta 
cordis traducendo probatur. For a discussion of the relevant passages 
from the N T (1 Cor. 14, 24/5; Ephes. 5, 8/14; 1 Tim. 5, 20; 2 Tim. 4,2; 
Tit. 1, 9; Joh. 3, 20 and 16, 7/11), the letters of Ign. (Phil. 7, 2; ad 
Polyc. 1/2), and Iren. (5, 6, 1), see Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes, 
183/90 (Reitzenstein, Hellen. Myster., 239; Labriolle, Crise Montan., 
118,). That the Montanists considered this ability to be a charisma 
as well is shown by many passages from Tert. (see below) and by 
Euseb. histor. eccles. 5, 16, 9 (cf. Weinel, op. cit., 188). For instances 
from the lifes of monks, see Reitzenstein, Histor. Monach. und Hist. 
Lausiaca, 120,; cf. also Schepelern, Montan., 149/50. From Tert. we 
may quote adv. Marc. 3, 14 (400, 7), pud. 22 (272, 9/11), and especially 
adv. Marc. 5, 8 (600, 18/20; the whole chapter shows the influence 
of Montanism): exhibeat itaque Marcion det sui dona, aliquos prophetas, 
qui tamen non de humano sensu, sed de dei spiritu sint locuti, qui et 
futura praenuntiarint et cordis occulta traduxerint. — medicinas deside- 
rantibus sumit: “she obtains directions for healing for such people 
as want (need) them". The reading sumit (submittit Pamelius) is also 
required by the clausula. For sumere in the sense of ‘to obtain’, cf. e. g. 
c. Chr. 18, 16/7: * Quia, aliud est, quod a deo sumpsit ...’ (clausula 1); 
Apul. Asclep. 30: immobilis aeternitas ... ex qua omnium temporum 
agitatio sumit exordium; Hilar. trin. 2, 6: non aliunde quod est sumens 
(‘obtaining its existence’); sumere epistulam = accipere ep., Iul. Valer. 
156, 12 (Fassbender, 71). An exact parallel is furnished by hymn. 
S. Severin. 31/2: omnis accedens salubrem medelam | sumsit ab illo. 
A different use of sumere is found in 22, 2 (see comm.): unde et quando 
et qua, ratione sumatur (sc. anima). — prout seripturae leguntur, etc.: 
the service described in this passage is regarded as a catholic one by 
P. Monceaux, Hist. litt. de P Afr. chrét., 1, 404, H. Leclercq, L'Afr. 
chrét., 1, 167, Klap, 128/9, and Adam, Der Katholik, 1908 I, 423, as a 
Montanistic one by Bonwetsch, Mont., 186, and Labriolle, Crise 
Mont., 461. Labriolle rightly refers to the words apud nos and to 
disserueramus in the next sentence, which show that Tert. had preached ; 
to this we may add the fact that Tert. never was a priest in the catholic 
Church, as has been demonstrated repeatedly by Koch (see Biblio- 
graphy, p. 599). Moreover, it may be pointed out that the words nam 
et diligentissime digeruntur, ut etiam probentur are best explained from 
apologetic intentions: Tert. wants to show that in Montanistic services 
everything is done correctly ; in the case of a catholic service he would 
not have drawn attention to this habit so explicitly (the word usus 
has been chosen for due reasons). Eventually, it is dubious whether 
such an examination would have taken place after a catholic service; 
and if so, if Tert. would have been present at it. — psalmi eanuntur: 
see next notes. For the special psalms of the Montanists, see Labriolle, 
Crise Mont., 64/5. — alloeutiones: ‘sermons’. The opinion of Pamelius 
that the term allocutiones denotes words repeatedly uttered by tbe 
congregation, such as Dominus vobiscum, Oremus, Sursum Corda, 
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Gratias agamus Deo Domino mostro, is far from plausible, first, 
because allocutiones is not the appropriate term for these utterances, 
secondly, because they cannot possibly have given rise to the visions 
of the sister ; moreover, the vision described in the present passage partly 
resulted from a sermon by Tert. For allocutio in the sense of ‘sermon’ 
Thes. 1. L. I, 1691, 32 seqq. only quotes Tert. praescr. 15, 2 (probably 
wrongly), [Cypr.] (= Novatian.) pud. 1. 14, and Marcell. chron. II 
61, 1, 380. For more passages from Cypr., see Watson, 271, for Novat., 
Koch, Novat., 280. At any rate, this meaning, which may have origin- 
ated from the analogy of the allocutio militum (Thes., .loc. cit.,1. 7/31), 
is found frequently enough to term it a ‘Christianism’ (homilia as a 
denotation of *sermon' is not found before Hilary: Sainio, 68). — 
petitiones delegantur: petitio has still its original meaning in this 
passage and has not yet become a complete equivalent of oratio, as 
is often the case since the beginning of the fourth century (in the 
letters of Ignatius aitrot; is sometimes already synonymous with 
rpocevxh; see Bauer's note on ep. ad Polyc. 7, 1, Hdb. N. T., Erg. 
Bd., p. 280). That Tert. clearly distinguished two kinds of prayer, 
is shown by orat. 1 (181, 15/7): propria... orationis officia .... 
venerationem, dei aut hominis petitionem. For the same distinction in 
the works of Philo, see Völker, 332, for the NT (1 Cor. 14, 14/5), 
Weiszäcker, Das apostolische Zeitalter?, 557. — According to P. Glaue, 
Z NT W 23 (1924), 147, Tert. in this passage neglects the usual order 
of divine service. If so, the reason may be that Tert. is only 
interested here in the materiae visionum; we may also point to the 
influence of parallelism (petitiones at the end, to get à rhyme delegantur 
-subministrantur?) and to the circumstance that the description given 
in apol. 39, 2/3 does not follow & chronological order either. Never- 
theless, it is fairly remarkable that, with the exception of the psalms, 
the order underlying the passage under consideration corresponds 
with the famous description given by Justin (apol. 1, 67, 3/5): 
xai tH Tod Tou Aeyopgévwy juépy návrwv xavà TÓAetw; 7| aypovs 
uevóvcov él TO abtd auvédevotc Yívevat, xal TE ATTOUVNMOVEDHLATE TÜV 
aroatéAwv 7) TA GUYYpdpnara vOv TpoQatvw &vaywóoxerat, pexpLc 
&yy cost. (4) Kita ravoguévou tod Kvayıyaoxovros 6 tposzovóc Su Aóyou 
nv voudeotav xal TTEOXÄNOLV To THY x«AGv TOOTWY LLLNOEWS TLOLELTAL. 
(5) “Eneira aviotausda xotwf T&vveGg xai ebydo meurouev. If to 
this passage is added Constit. apostol. 2, 54, 1 (perà thy dvayvacıv 
x«i thy balumdtav xal thy èri tatc Ypapais Suxox«Mav), where 
the singing of psalms is also mentioned between the reading of Holy 
Seripture and the sermon, the conclusion is obvious that Tert. sticks 
to the usual order (in 1 Cor. 14, 26, too, the daApóc is followed by 
the didayy; cf. Weiszäcker, Apostol. Zeit.2, 559). For the reading of 
Holy Scripture in Tert.’s time, see Glaue, op. cit., 150/1 (lectio selecta; 
the function of lector not yet known), for the combination of reading 
and sermon, Knopf's note on 2 Clem. 19, 1 (Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd., 
p. 180), and Norden, Kunstprosa, 540/1. For the singing of psalms 
(we should not think here of such spontaneous hymns as are meant 
in 1 Cor. 14, 26, Col. 3, 16, and Ephes. 5, 19, for which ef. Harnack, 
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Gesch. d. altchristl. Lit., 1, 795 seqq. and T U VII 2 (1891), 46,), see 
G. Rietschel in Herzog-Hauck?, 10, 401/2 and Achelis, 1, 289/90. — 
nescio . . . disserueramus: probably Tert. had discussed the corporeality 
of the soul, for the sister beheld the soul corporaliter. Nescio quad is 
to be interpreted as a rhetoric nonchalance (see comm. on 46, 5). 
The present passage implies that Tert. held some official function 
(probably that of presbyter: Achelis, 2, 46) in the community of the 
Montanists (cf. iei. 16 (205, 13); cod. Justin. 1, 5, 20, 3: Ent «oig 
avoatotc Movraviorais 9eoníGousv, Hote pydéva ovyywpetodar t&v 
xaAouuévaov AUTOV TATPLAPYav xal xorvwva 7) Éérrtoxórtov 7) TTPEOBUTERWY 
3j Staxdvwv A Mwv xAnpixdv). For Tert.’s and Cypr.’s habit of 
reading their works (or parts of them) to the community, cf. e. g. 
Achelis, 2, 68. — in spiritu esset: see comm. on 8, 5. -— dimissa plebe: 
plebs here denotes the congregation as opposed to the clergy; cf. e. g. 
Löfst., Synt., 2, 469 seqq. ; Sainio, 50/1; Achelis, 2, 37 and 109; Watson, 
257. Against this view Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr. 1, 59, observe that, if 
plebs really has this meaning, it is inexplicable that populus, which 
was always used to denote all citizens, should be so frequently found 
as completely equivalent to it. Though it must be granted that in 
some passages from Cypr. this similarity occurs indeed (for instance, 
ep. 63, 13: Christo populus adunatur et credentium plebs ei in quem 
credidit. copulatur et iungitur), the contrast plebs — clerus (praepositi) 
is so much more frequent in his works that there is no reason to reject 
Lófstedt's explication. The relevant passages from Cypr. are also 
discussed by H. Janssen (Kultur und Sprache, 60/5), who distinguishes 
three meanings of plebs: a) ‘the entire body of Christians’, as opposed 
to God or Christ; b) ‘the congregation', as opposed to the bishop; 
c) ‘the laity', as opposed to the clergy (for the last-mentioned contrast, 
see also Hoogterp, 230; Goelz., Jér., 232 and Avit., 427; Tidn., Did., 
167/8). From Tert. Janssen (p. 55/7) in addition to the present passage 
quotes three places; in his opinion, the meaning ‘laity’ is only found 
in exh. cast. 7, 17/8: Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem constituit 
ecclesiae auctoritas, whereas the meaning ‘congregation’ occurs in the 
remaining three, viz. the present passage, mon. 12 (oportebat igitur 
omnem communis disciplinae formam sua fronte proponi,... quo 
magis sciret plebs eum ordinem sibi observandum qui faceret praepositos), 
and tet. 13 (291, 27: bene autem, quod et episcopi universae plebi mandare 
ieiunia adsolent). However, in mon. 12 the contrast plebs . . . praepositi 
is obvious, as in the preceding part of the chapter we frequently 
find clerus. For the passage under discussion the same meaning is to 
be assumed; this is also evident from the addition of dimissa, cf. e. g. 
Liv. 25, 4, 1: plebe dimissa senatus vocatur. 'The Greek equivalent of 
plebs = ‘laity’ is Aad (cf. e. g. Peterson, Ele GO&óc, 179 and 318/9), 
whereas xA¥9oc often means ‘the organized congregation’ (see Bauer's 
note on Ignat. ep. ad Magn. 6, 1 = Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd, p. 223). — 
nobis must refer to the leaders of the community (cf. e. g. Bonwetsch 
in Herzog-Hauck?, 13, 426), one of whom Tert. must have been 
{according to Koch, Hist. Jahrb. 28 (1907), 101, he cannot have been 
a priest; he may, however, have been so in the community of the 
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Montanists). — digeruntur: of Montanistic oracles special collections 
existed. Theodoretus haer. fabul. 3, 1 mentions BtßAoı rpopnrixat 
containing utterances of Maximilla and Priscilla, and Epiphan. 
panar.49, 2 relates: pépovot (viz. the Montanists) 8& uaprupias moda 
patatac (for more passages, Bonwetsch, Mont., 16, and Harnack, 
Gesch. alichristl. Lit., 238/40). Tert., too, must have known collections 
of this kind (Labriolle, Crise Mont., 86/7). That after the time of the 
‘great prophets' this sect retained the habit of noting down revelations 
(and probably also prophetic dreams), is also shown by Pass. 
Perpet. 1, 5: Itaque et nos, qui sicut prophetias ita et visiones novas 
pariter repromissas et agnoscimus et honoramus, ceterasque virtutes 
Spiritus Sancli ad instrumentum Ecclesiae deputamus, ... necessario 
et digerimus et ad gloriam Dei lectione celebramus (cf. ib. 1, 1: 
si vetera fide? exempla . .. in litteris sunt digesta, ... cur non et nova 
documenta... digerantur?). However, it is only in the passage 
under discussion that the examination, which takes place afterwards, 
is mentioned as the main motive of the notation; Labriolle, Cris. 
Mont., 352, compares the plea made by Aug. civ. dei 22, 8 to note 
down recent miracles in authentic acts. Digerere in the first place 
denotes the arrangement of the materials, see Labriolle, op. cit., 321, 
and Thes. l. L. V, 1: 1119, 45 seqq. (for the use of digestum in Tert., 
cf. Hoppe, serm. Tert., 75, for digesta as denoting Holy Scripture, 
id., Synt., 121 and Tbes. 1. L. V, 1: 1120, 67). For the nveunarıxdg ’s 
noting the details of a vision himself, see Weinel, op. cit., 103/5 and 
Labriolle, op. cit., 37, for the habit in general of noting down revelations 
and dreams, which in the time of Tert. was very common, G. Misch, 
Gesch. der Autobiographie, 1, 303, 315, 348/9. — ut etiam probentur: 
the necessity of examining the spirit speaking from prophets is 
emphasized from the N T downwards, cf. 1 Cor. 12, 3/4 and 14, 29; 
1 Thessal. 5, 20/1; 1 Joh. 4, 1; Did. 11, 8/12; Ps.-Cor. ad Paul. 3; 
[Clem.] recogn. 4, 21 and homil. 2, 6/11; Hermas mand. 11, 
7/16. Euseb. hist. eccles. 5, 16, 16 informs us that a special 
commission was sent out to examine the prophetic spirit present in 
Maximilla. For the character of such examinations, see Lietzm., 
G. A. K., 2, 46; Schepelern, Montan., 132/3; H. Gunkel, Die Wirkungen 
des hl. Geistes?, 35 segg. From Tert. cf. also adv. Marc. 1, 21 (318, 14/5): 
quod (sc. prophetes) s? Marcion poterit dici, debebit etiam probari. — 
repromitteret: as an equivalent of promittere the verb repromitiere, 
for which see Kroll's note on Cic. Brut. 18, is very frequent in the 
works of Tert., probably through the influence of juridical Latin 
(see Koffmane, 58 and Rönsch, Sem., 3, 73), but also on account of 
the clausula. — lucida et aerii coloris: the reading aeri? is warranted 
by the quotation of this passage by Augustine (see the adnot. crit.). 
Similar details are frequently found in descriptions of the outward 
appearance of the soul, e. g. Prud. Hamart. 887/9: una animas semper 
facies habet et color unus/aéris; ib. 867 seqq.; perist. 10, 438: animae 
liquor; Transit. Mariae VII (VIII) (Apocal. apocr. ed. Tischendorf, 
p. 129): viderunt autem apostoli animam eius tanti candoris esse ut 
nulla mortalium lingua digne possit effari: vincebat enim omnem candorem 
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nivis et universi metalli et argenti radiantis magna luminis claritate, 
For the mvevpatindg and abyoedng yitwv of the soul in the so-called 
Chaldaic oracles, see Hopfner, Gr.-äg. Offenbarungszauber, 1, 48 (8 205), 
for Psellus, ib., 49/50. For per omnia (from Livy and Quint. down- 
wards), see Hand, 7'ursellinus, 4, 447; Wölfflin, A. L. L. 5, 144; Kalb, 
Juristenlat., 80. — ‘... Hoe visio." Et deus: by this punctuation it 
seems possible to retain the reading given by A. Hoc visw is more 
in accordance with Tert.’s style than Haec visio; cf. e. g. § 6: hoc erit 
anima. The repetition of ef emphasizes the importance of the assertion; 
Tert. for this very reason frequently connects two equivalent notions 
by et... et (see the Index verborum, p. 74). — idoneus: a law term 
(testis idoneus, e. g. dig. 22, 5, 6. 9. 10; cf. Thes. 1. L. VII, 1: 234, 11/6). 
From Tert. cf. apol. 21, 26: idoneos testes Christi; pat. 15 (22, 14); 
cor. 4, 25; c. Chr. 17, 3; ad nat. 2, 8, 4; adv. Iud. 1, 15; res. 32 (71, 3); 
apol. 20, 3. — tune et si: this reading, which is given by A, is rightly 
defended by Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 2, 85/6). For credas he refers to 
10,5: hoc magis credas, st . . ., and fuga 3, 2: credas utique, si... (here 
Thierry writes credes, which is a conjecture by Borleffs); cf. also adv. 
Marc. 4, 25 (505, 9); for tunc si, see 27, 3; res. 3 (29, 8). Res ipsa of 
course refers to the vision, which deserves to find credence, firstly 
because the occurrence of visions as charismata is warranted by Holy 
Scripture, secondly on account of the plausibility of its details (viz. 
the ‘airy’ colour and the human shape of the soul). 


5. enim: common sense also admits that the soul, on account of its 
corporality, must have some colour, more exactly an 'airy' one, and 
so bears out the plausibility of the vision. Similarly, in $ 7 the second 
detail, viz. the forma per omnia humana, is proved to be acceptable 
io reason. — inter illa... proinde et: though the use of proinde and 
perinde frequently leads to contaminations in Tert.’s works (for 
instances, see Thórn., Eran. 16 (1916), 123/4), it is not necessary to 
assume that such is the case in this passage, as for 'Tert. inter illa is 
completely equivalent to sicut illa; cf. comm. on 42, 2: ... hominem, 
in quo inter omnia (= sicut omnia) finiendo et ipsa finitur (sc. mors). 
— coloris proprietas: this assertion may partly have been borrowed 
from Plato Phaedr. 247 C. The words probably mean: “the peculiarity 
of possessing a colour" (cf. 16, 7; 36, 2: esset etiam sexus proprietatem 
alteri substantiae adscribere), though they may also be equivalent to 
color proprius, as is certainly the case in pall. 3, 3: cum illi (sc. chamae- 
leonti) coloris proprietas una (= unus propius color) sit. The former 
interpretation is supported by $ 2: Quid nunc, quod et effigiem animae 
damus ...* — omni corpori: an insertion of ut before these words, 
&s proposed by Gomperz, is superfluous, because, as Thörnell (Stud. 
Tert., 1, 23) has shown, Tert. once more gives an incomplete syllogism ; 
after omni corpori the words et inde etiam animae quam corpus esse 
demonstravimus should be added. — non ut: *not in the sense that . . .' 
(cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 51/3). — The subsequent note must be 
traced back to Soranus. This passage was rightly explained by Diels 
( Dox. Gr., 209/10) in the following way: Aenesidemus, who frequently 
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xa$'5xnó9sow adopted views which had been (or might have been) 
taken by Heraclitus (cf. Überweg-Prächter, 582), in Heraclitus’ 
statement that the soul, which enters the body through breathing, 
comes from the repıeyov (Sext. Empir. adv. mathem. 7, 129), regarded 
tò Teptéxov as equivalent to «np (for this interpretation of tò meptéyov 
Diels refers to Anaxagoras frag. B 2; we may also quote Anaximenes’ 
words (Aét. 1,3, 4): olov... óAov tov xöouov nveðua xal &hp v e£ptéy gt; 
afterwards this denotation of the air becomes a common one, cf. e. g. 
Arist. de iuv. et senect. 6 = 470 a 21; Diog. Laért. 9, 9; [Hippocr.] 
de victu 9). Soranus (or perhaps already the redactor of the Vetusta 
Placita) wrongly regarded views ascribed to Aivnotönuos xad’ 
'"HooxAsirow as adhered to by both Aenesidemus and Heraclitus 
(cf. also the notes on 14, 5 and 25, 2). — Anaximeni: cf. Aét. 1, 3, 4. — 
seeundum quosdam et Heraclito: that, through the intermediary of 
Soranus, this note derives from a Sceptic source (Vetusta Placita< 
Aenesidemus), is evident from Sext. Empir. adv. mothem. 9, 360: 
'"AegyéAaog... xal xar Evioug “HedxdAertog &épa (sc. Eiefe Tavrov 
elvar &pyny x«i ototyetov). Cf. also the note on 17, 2, and for the 
doubt on Heraclitus’ views in general, e.g. Aristot. metaphys. 3, 3 
(1005b 23): &dbvatov yap övrıvodv tadtév broAauXverw civar xal uh 
civar, xaddrep tives otovrat Acyeıv “HodxActtov (Diels Vors., Heracl., 
frag. A 7). — Heraelidi: Aét. 4, 3, 6: “H.pwtoedy thy uxhy 
®ptoato (Theodoret. Graec. affect. curat. 5, 18; Philopon. de anim. 
p. 4= DDG, 214; Macrob. somn. Scip. 1, 14, 19); see also Rohde, 
Psyche 22], 320,. 


6. cerauniis: this exemple has been borrowed from Plin. n. h. 37, 134: 
est inter candidas (sc. gemmas) et quae ceraunia vocatur, fulgorem 
siderum rapiens (Solin. 20, 15; Isidor. orig. 16, 13, 5). From Tert. 
cf. also cult. fem. 1, 1, 3 and for ignito, Claudian. Laus Serenae 78: 
ignea ... ceraunia ; Sidon. Apollin. carm. 5, 50: fulminis ... lapidem; 
Hier. ep. 130, 7, 13: cerauntorum flammis. For further details, see 
Hopfner, Gr.-ág. Offenbarungszauber, 1, 143/4. — ignita: this adject. 
is found from Apul. and Gell. downwards (however, cf. Serv. auct. 
ad Verg. ecl. 6, 33: aetheris quem Cicero ignitum liquorem dixit), the 
verb ignire from Cypr. adv. Fortun. 11 (339, 1 H.) downwards. — 
berullis: Plin. n. k. 37, 76: probatissimi ex ws sunt qui viriditatem 
maris puri imitantur. I adopt the orthography given by A, as it is 
also found in Plin., loc. cit., and Iuven. 5, 38. For the epithet aquosa, 
cf. also Epiphan. de XII gemm. 11: yAauxtlwv ev elder, 9oXovvoBaqfs; 
Marbod. de gemmis 12: b. lymphae marinae similes. See Blümner, art. 
*Beryllos', R. E. III: 320/1 (Prop. 4, 3, 52: crystallus . . . aquosa). — 
colato = puro, as in 48, 1: colatiora somniari, and in ad not. 1, 5, 3: 
serenitas ... colata; Bufin.-Orig. homil. in Levit. 9, 8. As an equivalent 
of purgare the verb colare occurs in 53, 6 and res. 61 (122, 19). — 
quanta = quot, is found for the first time in Prop. 1, 5, 10, and does 
not reappear until in Stat. (Hofm., Synt., 491; Lfst., Per., 147 and 
Syni., 2, 43; for Tert., see Hoppe, Synt., 106). — eolor... dissociat: 
32, 9: duritia (sc. lapidis et ferri) communicat, substantia discordat. 
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Cf. the discussion of these two passages by J. F. Bethune-Baker 
(Journ. of Theol. Stud. 4 (1903), 441), who rightly points out that 
the resemblance of the present passage to the sentence from ch. 32 
is “merely superficial"; natura does not denote here the substantia, 
but the “sum total of the attributes or properties of a thing”. For 
further particulars, see the same author, The meaning of Homoousios 
in the ‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed (Texts and Studies VII 1, 1901), 
15/24 and 65/70; Esser, 57 segq.; Stier, 71/7; for the correspondence 
of substantia and materia (substantia ignita ... aquosa materia), see 
Schlossmann, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. 27 (1906), 410/1. — aemulum: 
see comm. on 2, 5. — sed quoniam: a combination frequently found 
in Tert’s works; see Löfst., Krit. Apol., 68. — tradux: ‘vine-tendril’, 
is often used metaphorically by Tert. (some instances are given by 
Hoppe, Synt., 177/8 and by Bindley in his note on praescr. 20, 20). 
Whereas in ad nat. 1, 7, 5 he still writes in (raduces quodammodo 
linguarum et aurium, he omits quodammodo in the parallel passage 
found in apol. 7, 12; cf. also ib. 9, 17 and 21, 12; pat. 5 (7, 18); ad 
nat. 1, 12, 11; c. Chr. 9, 13 and 20, 34. 38. For spiritus tradux, cf. 
scorp. 9 (162, 28/9): cum propagine nominis, cum traduce spiritus 
sancti. Tradux refers to heredity in general in c. Chr. 22, 9/10: 
caro ipsa Abrahae et David, per singulos traducem sui faciens; in con- 
nection with Tert.’s special theory of ‘traducianism’ it is used in 36, 4: 
si non ul carnis, ila et animae ex Adam tradux fuisset in femina; res. 
7 (34, 21); test. anim. 3 (138, 5/7): (homo) in mortem datus exinde 
totum genus de suo semine infectum suae etiam damnationis traducem 
fecit. It is very remarkable that Tert. never uses this word to denote 
the semen animae (in 36, 4 there is no question. of a semen). In later 
times tradux is frequently used in this context; for Ambrosiast. and 
[Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., see Souter, Stud., 145. 'The influence of 
Tert. may be observed in Prudentius’ statement, Apoth. 915/6: 
vitandus tamen error erit, ne traduce carnıs)transfundi in subolem 
credatur fons animarum. For the definition of the soul as spiritus 
iradux, see comm. on ch. 11. — For prae, see the note on 2, 2, for 
de, on $ 2. 


7. de sensu iam tuo: an appeal to common sense (see comm. on 
8 5 and 2, 1); cf. mon. 3: de suo, 1d est de humano sensu; adv. Prax. 
23 (273, 6/7): ipse de suo sensu. — cireumtulit: cf. comm. on 8, 3. — 
Hoe nos sapere... inducat: instead of nos (B Gel) A has nobis. The 
reading given by B seems to be preferable, firstly because it is the 
lectio difficilior, secondly because it is more in accordance with the 
idiom of Tert., in whose works inducere (just as the Greek verb 
elonyetodvat, and probably through its influence) frequently lies 
midway between the meanings ‘to introduce' and ‘to teach'. Cf. e. g. 
12, 3: non poterit animus 1npassibilis induci; adv. Herm. 41 (170, 14/5): 
cum enim vis materiam nec bonam nec malam inducere; ib. 45 (176, 5/6): 
talem . . . qualis inducitur (sc. materia); ib. 30 (159, 1. 9) and 36 (166, 
15); adv. Marc. 3, 8 (389, 1/2): qui ipsum deum eius nec auctorem 
carnis induxerat nec resuscitatorem ; tb. 3, 9 (390, 22) and 5, 20 (647, 15); 
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mon. 7; perhaps also an. 23, 1: ut Saturninus . . . induxit (at all events, 
this passage is not to be put on a level with such places as praescr. 
6, 20/1: Apelles... novam haeresin induxit, and adv. Marc. 1, 1 = 


292, 5). Just as in the passage under discussion, inducere is connected 
with two accusatives in adv. Val. 11 (190, 2/3): Christ erat inducere 
Aeonas naturam coniugiorum (instead of inducere Junius proposed to 
read enim, docere; from the same chapter cf. ll. 8/9 docebantur, l. 17 
edocuit); cf. also ib. 11. 17/9: ut... . veram inducerentur quietem. Moreover, 
we may refer to Ambrosiast. in ep. ad Rom., praef.: qui male inducti 
statim correcti sunt... quia docti bene facile transducti fuerunt, and to 
the similar construction of erudire and instruere in Tert.’s works: 
adv. Marc. 2, 16 (356, 14/5): deum nos a prophetis et a Christo... 
erudimur; pat. 3 (3, 16); pall. 3, 7 (cf. Thes. L L. V, 2: 830, 71/5); 
wei. 7 (283, 13/4): et ordinem et significationem. somnii per omnia 
instruitur (for further details on instruere, see C. F. W. Müller, Nom. 
u. Akk., 146; Souter, Stud., 114; Werner, 69; we may add Hier. 
comm. in Ps. 111 (Anecd. Maredsol. III, 1: 82, 3/4): (psalmus) mores 
nos instruens). Cf. also Salv. de gub. dei 6 (132, 4 Pauly): hoc nos Christus 
imbuit (see Rochus, 68). — interim: ‘provisionally’; see Waltz., Et., 
178. — primordii: “the original situation <, as described in Genesis". 
Tert. frequently refers to the first chapters of Genesis, which he 
believes to contain numerous exempla for the present state of things; 
cf. 16, 1; 26, 5; 27, 7; 31, 1; 36, 4; 43, 9; mon. 5: primordiorum testi- 
monium; see also the Introduction, ch. IV. — Recogita: in a similar 
context this imperative is found in 27, 2: recogita enim de novissimis 
prima, and in apol. 48, 5: recogita quid fueris, antequam esses. — 
totus (A) is rightly defended by Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 2, 31): “Nam hoc 
quidem, quod totus homo in animam factus, i. e. anima (= divino 
flatu) impletus esse intelligitur, maxime pertinet ad id demonstrandum, 
quod h. i. efficere vult, scilicet animam omni intus linea corporis 
expressam esse itaque corporis effigiem exhibere". In this context 
Thörnell quotes several passages where Tert. adds a further explication 
by means of utique, e. g. 3, 4: ‘et flavit... in animam vivam’, utique 
ex det flatu; 6, 3; adv. Marc. 4, 15 (466, 15); bapt. 12, 8; 19, 2; see 
also comm. on 24, 3: memora scilicet. — intus of course has the function 
of an adject. (cf. tbe note on 1, 2, anima tunc Socratis). The words 
omni intus linea probably mean: ‘the whole interior outline’, i. e. 
‘the whole inside of the surface'. Unfortunately Tert. does not say 
explicitly how he conceives of the presence of the soul in the body. 
The most probable supposition is that (through the intermediary of 
Soranus) he follows the example of the Stoics and assumes a complete 
utEic of body and soul; this explanation is also suggested by his 
energetic refutation (at the end of ch. 6) of the thesis that two bodies 
cannot be in the same place. Cf. also res. 7 (35, 27 sqq.): collocavit 
autem — an potius inseruit et inmiscuit (sc. animam) carni? tanta quidem 
concretione, ut incertum haberi possit, utrumne caro animam an carnem 
anima circumferat. See for this question, Rauch, 27/9. — et velut in 
forma gelasse: this passage has influenced Vincentius Victor, as is 
shown by Aug. de anim. et ei. orig. 4, 20, 33: animam dicis per cuncta 
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membra, diffusam gelando riguisse, et a vertice usque ad ima vestigia, a 
medullis intimis usque ad superficiem cutis (cf. Tert. omni intus linea), 
totam tolius accepisse corporis formam; ib. 4, 21, 34: gelata illa forma, 
sicut putas, animae tuae; the most important passage is found ib. 
4, 14, 20: sed sicut ie scripsisse video, interiorem hominem animam 
dicis (cf. Tert. $ 8). de hac enim loquebaris, cum diceres: ‘Et gelante 
substantia quae comprehendi non poterat, efficeret corpus aliud intra 
corpus naturae suae vi et spiramine conglobatum, exindeque inciperet 
homo interior apparere, quem veluti in forma vaginae corporalis inclusum, 
ad similitudinem sui delineavit exterioris hominis habitudo’. deinde 
infers: *flatus ergo dei animam fecit, immo flatus ex deo anima factus est, 
effigiata substantialis, et secundum naturam suam corporea, et sui corporis 
similis, imaginique conformis. Similarly, Tert. in res. 9 (37, 30) calls 
the soul adflatus (sc. dei)... vaginam (cf. c. Chr. 24, 29/31: et illi erubes- 
cant qui adfirmant carnem in caelis vacuam sensu ul vaginam exempto 
Christo sedere). The qualification of the body as vagina animae is also 
found in Plin. n. h. 7, 174 (see comm. on ch. 44). More frequently 
it is described as an ayyetov tňs wjuyTc, which idea derives from 
the Stoics (see S. Blankert, Seneca (ep. 90) over natuur en cultuur 
en Posidonius als zijn bron (Amsterdam 1940), 161); cf. e.g. Cic. 
Tusc. 1, 22, 52; Varro in Aug. civ. dei 7, 5; Philo de somn. 1, 26; de 
migrat. Abrah. 193; quod deter. pot. insid. 170;. Dio Chrysost. 12, 404; 
M. Aurel. 3, 3; 10, 38; Herm. Trismeg. in Stob. ecl. 1: 464, 8 Wachsm.; 
Psell. 1140 A. For oxevog ^7] Yuyijc, see comm. on 40, 3: ut suppellex. 
A similar comparison is found in [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 23, 2 
(50, 2/6 Souter); it is especially remarkable, as the author does 
not believe in the corporeality of the soul: cum enim omnia membra 
implet (sc. anima) corporis, figurata dicitur in corpore et sicut aqua, 
cum sit sine effigie, missa tamen in vas figurata videtur, ita et anima, 
cum sit natura incorporea, et simplex, quasi formatur in corpus singula, 
membra, vivificans. To my knowledge, Tert.’s purely materialistic 
conception of the body-like shape of the soul is only shared by his 
imitator Vincentius Victor. Gregory of Nyssa, who assumes the 
materiality of the soul to a certain degree (see Gronau, Poseidonios, 
258, 272, 274), is far from being as consistent as Tert. 


8. ex impressione: B Gel have expressione, whereas Reifferscheid 
proposes to read ex expressione. At all events, it is necessary to retain 
the preposition on account of the preceding words ex densatione. 
Between expressione and impressione it is not easy to decide. The 
former reading is supported by $ 7: flatum . . . omni intus linea expres- 
sum esse, quam densatus impleverat. The alternative is defended by 
Thörnell who writes (Stud. Tert. 2, 31): “Sed rursus scripturae cod. 
Agobardini (viz. ex impressione) ex vocabulo impleverat suppetit 
adminiculum. Quippe eo ipso, quod flatus ille divinus in corpus est 
impressus, singulas intus lineas densatus implevit itaque illis expressus 
est, ut non minus recte dicatur animae effigies ex impressione esse 
formata quam expressione”; as a parallel he quotes 25, 2: isti, qui 
praesumuni non in utero concipi animam ... sed et effuso tam partu 
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nondum vivo infant? extrinsecus inprimi; accordingly, after ex impres- 
sione he understands the words in corpus (“anima in corpus im- 
primitur"), not in corpore. In refutation of this interpretation we may 
point aut that, just as in this connection solidare is prior to formare, 
ihe densatio must precede the ex- or impressio (at least as to the 
sense; practically the two actions are simultaneous): in consequence 
of the continuous breathing by God the flatus becomes a concrete 
substance, and consequently gets its shape (cf. the preceding sentence: 
densatum ... expletum); if, however, we adopt Thórnell's explanation, 
we are obliged to suppose the impressio to be prior to both the densatio 
and the formatio. So it seems impossible to retain the words ex im- 
pressione on account of this interpretation; yet this reading may be 
defended by paraphrazing ‘‘flatus omni intus linea imprimitur'": an 
excellent parallel is furnished by Aug. de anim. et ei. orig. 4, 14, 20: 
forma quae impressa illi (sc. animae) est vel expressa de corpore. 
— Hie erit homo interior: the same interpretation of ó Zow &vdpwrog 
(Rom. 7, 22; 2 Cor. 4, 16; Ephes. 3, 16) is given by Vincentius Victor 
(see comm. on $ 7); besides, this is the usual exegesis, see Behm, 
Theol. Wórterb. zum N T, 2, 696/7, and Lietzmann's note on 2 Cor. 
4, 16 = Hdb. N.T. 9, p. 117; we may also refer to Did. apost. 74, 18 
Hauler: interior homo, quod est animale, and Pelag. in Rom. 7, 22 
(rationabilis et intellegibilis anima). For Clem. Alex., who takes these 
words to refer to the voog only, see Rüsche, Blut, Leben und Seele, 
411, for Origen, ib., 418,, for Marcion, Harnack, 395,* and 398*; 
cf. also Bonhöffer, Epiktet und das N T., 115 segg. The sentence under 
consideration is quoted by Aug. de gen. ad litt. 10, 25, 41 after the 
following introductory remark: item cum animae etiam colorem daret 
aerium ac lucidum, ventum est ad sensus quibus eam membratim quas 
corpus vnstruere conatus est, et art: ‘hic erit . . . fungitur’. This quotation 
is important for the constitution of the text; it reads cogitation:bus 
(A; cogitatibus B Gel.), populus (A B Gel; Paulus Urs. Rig.), and 
dominum (B Gel, dno A) From the subsequent refutation (loc. cit. 
42/3) the following sentences are worth mentioning: Ecce quibus 
auribus et quibus oculis debuit audire et videre deum populus, quibus 
anima in somnis fungitur: cum si ipsum Tertullianum quisquam videret 
in somnis, nunquam se dicerel ab eo visum, et cum eo locutum, quem 
vicissim ipse non vidisset. Postremo si anima se ipsam videl in somnis, 
cum tacentibus utique uno loco membris corporis sui ipsa per varias 
imagines evagatur, quas videt, quis eam vidit aliquando in somnis aérit 
coloris ac lucidi, nist forte ut cetera quae similiter falso videt? — dupliciter 
unus: this may be a term borrowed from Christology, cf. e. g. Aug. 
enchir. 10, 35: ac per hoc et minor est factus (sc. Christus) et mansit 
aequalis, utrumque unus, sicut dietum est. — et ille: the 
pleonastic use of ille is particularly frequent in Vergil's works; cf. 
Kübhn.-Stegm., 1, § 118, 11/2; Lenchantin de Gubernatis’ note on 
[Verg.] Ciris 188; J. Samuelsson, Eran. 8 (1908), 49/76. — oculos... 
suos: cf. ch. 7. — populus is equivalent to Israel; for more instances, 
see the passages collected by Kroym., Quaest. Tert., 104, e. g. idol. 3 
(33, 5/6): msi parum idololatrian populus admisit, quia simulacrum 
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vituli et non hominis sibi consecravit; cf. also an. 15, 4. Ursinus assumed 
an allusion to 2 Cor. 12, 2/4, and hence proposed to read Paulus instead 
of populus. Kroymann refers to Ies. 6, 10: excaeca cor populi huius, 
et aures eius aggrava: et oculos eius claude, ne forte videat oculis suis, 
et auribus suis audiat; we may rather quote Jer. 5, 21 (Matth. 13, 14/5): 
audi popule stulte, qui non habes cor: qui habentes oculos non videtis, 
et aures, et non auditis. For the use of Axóc = 'Iopa7]A in LXX and 
N T, see Strathmann, Theol. Wórterb. zum N T, 4, 34/7 and 51/3. 
The reading dominum, given by B and Augustine, is certainly the 
correct one; Tert. does not mean that Israel was not obedient to God, 
but that it did not hear him. — debuerat: the plusquamperf., which 
is used instead of the imperfect (see Hoppe, Beitr., 39/40) and em- 
phasizes the remoteness of the event, also shows that the conjecture 
by Ursinus is wrong. — cogitationibus (A Aug) is to be retained, 
though cogitatus (cogitatibus B Gel), which is found from /t. and 
Apul, perhaps already from Frontin. strateg. 2, 5, 30, downwards, 
is much more frequent in Tert.’s works; in de an. it occurs 
twice in 58, 6. — per quos... utitur... fungitur: the absolute use 
of fungor is found from Lucr. 1, 441. 443 downwards; from Tert. we 
may quote res. 14 (44, 5) and adv. Marc. 4, 9 (442, 7), perhaps also 
an. 19, 3 and 27, 5. The same use of utor is more common. — in 
somniis (A B) must be retained on account of the clausula (2 8); 
likewise in 46, 9 (2 y 5) and 56, 2 (id.). In somnia instead of in somniis 
is found in all periods of the Latin language; cf. Lófst., Synt., 1, 50/3 
and Heinze, Lucr. III, 116/7. — diviti... Abrahae: see comm. on 
ch. 7. — animae martyrum sub altari: cf. 8, 5. Tert. refers to Apoc. 6, 9: 
Kai éte fvotEe thy neunmv oppayida, eldov Ortox&vo tot Suctactypiov 
tàs duy&c THY Eopaypévey Sid tv Adyov tov Deod xal dd mv pap- 
tuptav Av elyov. By the Suowxornpiov the author of the Apocalypse 
means the heavenly altar of God ; he represents the souls of the martyrs 
as lying under this altar (for similar conceptions in Judaic literature, 
see Lohmeyer, Die Offenb. des Joh. (Hdb. N. T. IV 4), p. 200), because 
the martyrs were regarded as a sacrifice offered to God (2 Tim. 4, 6; 
Phil. 2, 7; Ignat. ad Rom. 2, 2; see Lohmeyer, op. cit., 60). According 
to Tert., the souls of the martyrs ascend to heaven immediately after 
death (see comm. on ch. 55); so he regards the altare, just as the 
sinus Abrahae, as a definite region in paradise. Cf. 55, 4: Et quomodo 
lohanni in spiritu paradisi regio revelata, quae subicitur 
altari, nullas alias animas apud se praeter martyrum ostendit? ; 
see also scorp. 12 (173, 25 seqq.); res. 25 (61, 4/7); 38 (80, 28 seqq.); 
orat. 5 (184, 12/3). For the connection of this view with the custom 
of burying martyrs under altars, see Jos. Braun, Der christl. Altar, 1, 
(Munich 1924), 659; we may especially refer to Prud. perist. 3, 211/4: 
sic venerarier ossa libet[ossibus altar et inpositum, jilla (sc. Eulalia) 
dei sita sub pedibus/prospicit haec, etc. Sinus Abrahae and ara dei 
are found combined in Hier. adv. Vigil. 6: ats enim vel in sinu Abrahae, 
tel in loco refrigerit, vel subter aram dei animas apostolorum et martyrum 
consedisse. This passage was used again by Vincentius Victor; cf. the 
refutation by Augustine, de anim. et ei. orig. 4, 21, 34: ista itaque 
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omnia si sapienter accipimus, quamvis dicamus visa veracia, non tamen 
vera dicimus corpora. For a different interpretation of Apoc. 6, 9, 
which is found in Carm. adv. Marcionit. 4, 132: inque typum terrae 
facta ara traditur esse, see Ch. Müller, Unters. zum Carm. adv. Marc- 
ionit., 96. — configurata: with a dat. this verb, which occurs from 
Colum. 4, 20, 1 downwards, is not found before Tert. (also adv. Val. 
1 (178, 1) and pud. 9 (238, 20); in 34, 4 it is connected with a final dat. 
of the gerundive). — condicionis istius, i. e. the circumstance that the 
soul has a definite shape (cf. 8 1: haec condicio proprietatis): the 
preceding configuraia once more reminds the reader of the figura 
animae, which is the main subject of this chapter. The reading given 
by B Gel, viz. conditionis, is far from plausible; the only possible 
interpretation would be: ‘<single> created thing’ (of this meaning a 
few instances may be quoted, e. g. cult. fem. 1, 8, 5: dei conditio est 
et tus et merum et ignis; perhaps scorp. 13 (175, 12/3; = Rom. 8, 39): 
neque profundum neque alia conditio (A; xrioıc, Vulg. creatura); more- 
over, cf. It. Iac. 1, 18 (cod.ff): primitiae conditionum eius. (xTioudtav, 
Vulg. creaturae); Hilar. de trin. 6, 18: unigenitus condicionibus (l. 
conditionibus) et [acturis celeris praestantior; ib. 9, 69; Didym. de 
spir. sanct. 8; see also Debrunner in Festschrift Für Andreas, 17. 31). 
However, conditio in this sense would rather refer to the substantia 
animae than to a special quality of it. 


10. The life-breath (spiritus) should not be separated from the soul. 


“The soul, though manifesting itself in many ways, as to its sub- 
stance is simple and uniform ($ 1). Yet some philosophers assert that 
it contains another natural substance, viz. the life-breath (spiritus); 
they urge us to distinguish life, which is based on the soul, from 
breathing, which comes from the life-breath. In support of their 
thesis they refer to certain animals which are said to live without 
breathing, because they lack lungs and windpipes (8 2). 

In refutation of this view we may begin by observing that it is 
unwarranted to draw conclusions concerning the human soul from the 
nature of gnats and ants. For every kind of living beings God created 
special vital organs; hence, whatever applies to à gnat, does not yet 
apply to man ($ 3). — Moreover, nobody can assert with absolute 
certainty that special kinds of animals really lack these organs. An 
anatomist such as Herophilus did not even possess à complete know- 
ledge of the human body, the more so as death had already altered 
the bodies examined by him ($ 4). Yet philosophers assert that gnats, 
ants, and moths do not possess lungs and windpipes. However, it is 
equally impossible to perceive the eyes, jaws, ete. of such animals: 
nevertheless these organs exist, for God, the great artist, is the creator 
of both great and minute things ($ 3). — If, on the other hand, it 
is supposed that the creative genius of God cannot work in bodies 
so small, we may defend his greatness on the very ground that to 
these animals he made life possible without giving them the necessary 
organs; thus they are capable of seeing without eyes, etc., just as 
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the serpents move forward without feet ($ 6). But if this is possible, 
it is also possible to breathe without lungs and windpipes, and in 
that case the entire argument collapses; for then all animals may be 
said to draw breath, either with, or without, special organs, and 
consequently the life-breath is not a special substance added to the soul. 

Moreover, if ‘to breathe’ means ‘to drive out breath’, and living 
and breathing are different, ‘to live’ must mean ‘not to drive out 
breath’. But not driving out breath is proper to the dead; so driving 
out breath is proper to the living. Now, as this is also proper to all 
beings which breathe, breathing is proper to the living. Consequently, 
living and breathing are identical. From this it may be concluded 
that both living and breathing are proper to the very substance to 
which living is proper, i. e. the soul (8 7). Moreover, soul and life-breath 
are inseparable, and hence are not two separate substances ($ 8). 
“However, they may be two substances, which have grown together”. 
But if living and breathing are different, these two substances cannot 
possibly have grown together; and if no difference is assumed anyhow, 
it is more natural to assume one substance, and to say that the 
soul is life-breath (spiritus) in the same way as the day is light «: in 
neither case the two notions are completely identical, for» there are 
more kinds of spiritus than the life-breath, just as there are more 
kinds of light than the day-light. But as the day owes its existence 
to the light which adds itself to it, so the soul does to the spiritus, 
and thus we are justified in calling the soul spiritus (§ 9)". 

The argument is divided into two parts. In the first part (8$ 2/72) 
Tert. refutes the belief that the life-breath is a separate substance 
acceding to the soul, which view is based on the assertion that certain 
animals do not possess respiratory organs. It may be summed up in 
this way: “I. A. If anima = spiritus, whatever lives, must also breathe. 
B. Many living animals do not breathe. C. So anima is not — spiritus". 
The minor premiss is the outcome of the following syllogism: “ II. A. 
For the function of breathing respiratory organs are indispensable. 
B. Many animals do not possess respiratory organs. C. So many 
animals do not breathe". 

The refutation by Tert. is constructed like this: 

“a) It is unwarranted to draw conclusions concerning the human 
organism from the nature of animals ($ 3; the same argument is 
found in 15, 6; here Tert. contests that I C may be concluded from I B). 

b) It is impossible to say that there are animals without respiratory 
organs (§§ 4/5; directed against II B): 

«) anatomy is not capable of furnishing unquestionable data 

concerning this question (8 4). 
B) in minute animals other organs, too, are frequently imperceptible 
to us, but this does not yet mean that they should be missing ($ 5). 

c) God is able to make every function possible without the cor- 
responding organs ($8 6/7a), so it is also possible to breathe without 
respiratory organs (directed against II A). Hence we cannot say that 
there are animals which do not breathe, and the argument for the asser- 
tion that living and breathing are different functions, collapses ($ 7a)". 
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In the second part ($$ 7b/9) Tert. first demonstrates (by means 
of several sophisms, see comm. on this passage) that living and breath- 
ing are identical (8 7b), and next that soul and life-breath are 
inseparable ($ 8). After rejecting the possibility of their being two 
substances which have grown together, he eventually by means of 
an analogy shows how the statement that ‘‘the soul is not different 
from the spiritus" should be understood: the two notions are not 
completely identical, for there are more kinds of spiritus than the 
life -breath, and in the case of the soul we have only to do with the 
last-mentioned substance; but as the soul owes its being the principle 
of life to the fact that the life-breath *accedes to it’, it may indeed 
be said to be the life-breath, for “a thing is the same as that to 
which its owes its existence" (8 9). 

The identity of soul and life-breath was a doctrine of the Stoics, 
as isevident from Chalcid. comm. 220 (St. V. F. 2, frag. 879): Chrysip- 
pus ‘una et eadem’, inquit, ‘certe respiramus et vivimus. spiramus autem 
naturali spiritu, ergo etiam vivimus eodem spiritu. vivimus autem anima, 
naturalis ergo spiritus anima esse invenitur’. This is also apparent 
from the example of a syllogism with only one premiss given by Anti- 
pater (St. V. F. 2, frag. 249): &vanveis ^ Cig &pa. It may be assumed 
that Tert. became acquainted with this doctrine through the inter- 
mediary of Soranus (the same view is held by Karpp, p. 44). As to 
the sources of the refutation, a decision is more difficult. 

The first part is dominated by the sentence: pleraque enim vivere 
solummodo, non etiam spirare, eo quod non habeant organa spiritus, 
pulmones et arterias. As is evident from $ 5, the animals meant by 
Tert. are insects. Here Tert. interferes in a question discussed from 
Aristotle downwards, viz. whether insects are capable of breathing 
or not; whoever held the latter view, implicitly admitted that living 
and breathing are different. A clear account, which must have been 
known to Tert., is found in Pliny n. ^. 11, 5/6: insecta multi negarunt 
spirare, idque ratione persuadentes, quoniam, viscera inter et ora nexus 
spirabilis non inesset. itaque vivere ut fruges arboresque, sed pluri- 
mum interesse spiret aliquid an vivat... nec spirare 
ea quibus pulmo desit. unde numerosa quaestionum series exoritur. (6) 
idem enim, et vocem esse his negant in tanto murmure apium, cicadarum 
sono, et quae alia suis aestimabuntur locis. nam mihi contuentt se 
persuasit rerum natura nihil incredibile existimare de ea. nec video, 
cur magis possint non trahere animam talia et 
vivere quam spirare sime visceribus. Since Tert. 
borrows details from Pliny in many other passages (for instance in 
the contemporary treatise de pallio, but also in this chapter), it is 
not quite impossible that he should have followed Pliny in connecting 
the controversy concerning insects with the discussion of the relation 
between soul and life-breath. At all events, the statement that breathing 
may be possible without respiratory organs must have been taken 
from this source, for Pliny explicitly represents this possibility as 
having been thought out by himself. This supposition induces us to 
conclude that this subject was not discussed in detail by Soranus. 
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Yet certain parts of the refutation have almost certainly been drawn 
from this authority, viz. the attack on anatomy (see comm. on $ 4), 
and probably also the remark that we are not warranted to conclude 
anything concerning human beings from the nature of animals; this 
argument recalls the first toörog of the Sceptics, viz. mapa thy Stapopav 
x&v vooy (Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. hypot. 1, 40), which may quite well 
have been used by an adherent of the methodical school. Since the 
text of Pliny (note the infin. interesse) suggests that others, too, 
connected the difference between living and breathing with the 
discussion of insects, and since Soranus, if he mentioned the relevant 
doctrine of Chrysippus, must also have discussed it, the most plausible 
solution seems to be that Tert. in this passage follows Soranus, but 
also consulted Pliny, from whom he borrowed the last argument 
which he advances. The statement occurring in $ 6 that the creation 
of insects is not unworthy of God, has come from Tert.’s polemics 
against Marcion. 

In the second part of the refutation Tert. seems to be moreindepend- 
ent. The highly sophistic argument in $ 7, the appeal to common 
sense in $ 8, and the assertion Ipsum est enim quid, per quod est 
quid, which was clearly invented for the occasion, may with good 
reason be ascribed to Tert. himself. An exception is perhaps to be 
made for the comparison of the relation between soul and spiritus 
with that between day and light (see comm. on $ 9). At all events, 
the supposition that Tert., after following his sources, in the second 
part of the chapter brings forth arguments thought out by himself, 
is in perfect accordance with the situation found in numerous other 
chapters; in this connection the prefaces to ch. 6, 7, 9, 17, 18, 19, 25, 
27, and 43 may be referred to. 


l. simplicem ... seeundum Platonem: of course this only applies 
to the Aoyıorıxöv (see Esser, 88,). — uniformem: Phaedo 80 B: 
TÖ... wovoeidet ... duordtatoy elvat Puy}. — dumtaxat here is not 
equivalent to praesertim, as is frequently the case in Tert. (see Kok, 
150), but has ita usual meaning, viz. *at least'. — Viderint: see comm. 
on 2, 6. — effigies: this reading is rightly defended by Kroymann 
(Quaest. Tert., 105), who refers to 6, 7 for artes et disciplinae, to ch. 9 
for effigies, and concludes: “Dicit igitur quantum ad artes et disciplinas 
et quantum ad effigies animas esse posse multiformes, quantum ad 
substantiam omnes esse uniformes"; cf. also 20, 2: ita et animam 
licebit semine uniformem, fetu multiformem. 


2. venit ab anima... fiat a spiritu: the variation of moods is due 
to the clausula (2 ß y). — Nam et is frequently put by Tert. instead 
of tam et; see Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 87/90; Hoppe, Tert., 13; Thierry, 
128. For the dat. attached to adesse, see comm. on 9, 1. — solummodo, 
which is found from Plin. n. h. downwards, is especially frequent in 
juridical literature (see Hoppe, serm. T'ert., 71/2, Kalb, Roms Jur., 47). 
— eo quod non habeant, etc.: this was the view of Aristotle, e. g. 
hist. anim. 2, 15 (506a 1 seqq.): ec SÈ ravra boa dv dépa Seydpeva 
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avarvet xal éxmvet Twv! yer nvebpova xol &prrplav xol otóuayoy; 
ib. 4, 9 (535b 5); de part. anim. 3, 6 (669a 3 seqq.); de somn. et vigil. 
2 (456a 11/3); de anim. 1,5 (410b 31): einep ph mévta dvarvéovow 
(sc. tx Cada); de respir. 9 (475a 29 segq.), etc. Cf. also Galen de usu 
part. 6, 9 (III, 441. 444 Kühn); Nemes. de nat. hom. 2 (p. 76 Matth.): 
TOAAK yao tot. CHvta EV, Avanveovra dob tov épa, ÅG TA Évrou« 
TAYTA ... xai te varua x«i cv S«Axcoíov ta TOAAK xai mavTa Son 
ovx Éyet nvebuova; from the literature rept 9auuaoíov cf. Antigonus 
Mirab. 61 (67). — organa spiritus: similarly, in ad mat. 1, 8, 5 the 
tongue is called ipsius animae organum; cf. also res. 61 (122, 17): 
organum dentium, and cor. 5, 6/7: propria membrorum ... organa. 
For further details, see comm. on carm. de res. mort. 160. 


3. examinatione: in the sense of ‘inquiry’ this subst. is a law term 
(cf. e. g. Ulp. dig. 3, 5, 8, 2; 47, 14, 1, 4); connected with an objective 
genit. it is also found in adv. Marc. 1, 29 (333, 1); 3, 11 (393, 26); 
apol. 2, 3 (for this passage, see Waltz., comm., 25); in adv. Marc. 
2, 8 (336, 9) it is followed by in with an accus. — eulieis . . . argumenta: 
a genit. attached to a. is found from Pliny n. h. downwards, e.g. 5, 52: 
iisdem animalium argumentis (see Thes. 1. L. II: 545, 1/20); from 
Tert. cf. iei. 10 (287, 2). — For respicere, ‘to take account of’, see 
Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 56/7; for artifex deus, see comm. on § 6. — tem- 
peraverit: for Tert.’s use of this verb, see Hoppe, Beitr., 108. — 
eaptanda (B) is to be preferred to aptanda (A). Cf. Cic. pro Rose. 
Amer. 35, 98: etiamne in tam perspicuis rebus argumentatio quaerenda 
aut coniectura capienda sit? (see Landgraf’s note), and from Tert.’s 
works res. 40 (82, 26/7): nihil autem mirum, si et ex ipsius instrumento 
capiantur argumenta; adv. Herm. 31 (159, 11/2): sed et illud. utique 
captabitur, de caelo solo et de lerra ista scripturam significasse; adv. 
Marc. 4, 12 (454, 5/6): Marcion captat statum controversiae (Kroym. 
ad loc.: ‘captare = sophistisch deuten’); a somewhat different use is 
found ib. 3, 16 (402, 7/8): sí nomen Christi, ut sportulam furunculus, 
captavit (sc. Marcion). Cf. also Rufin.-Orig. de princ. 3, 6, 4: ex hoc 
ergo coniecturam capere possumus. It is true that aptare is sometimes 
equivalent to probare (adstruere, naraconevaleıy), e. g. Iren. lat. 1, 13, 2: 
aptare volunt... et haec Dominum dixisse (see Rónsch, Sem.. 3, 9), 
but Tert. never uses apíare in this way. In [Quint.] declam. 11, 3: 
de mendaci magnitudine fidem veritatis aptavit (sc. calumniator), too, 
the reading captavit given by the traditio vulgata is probably to be 
preferred. — structus is written instead of instructus, just as in res. 
61 (123, 6/7): quot steriles utriusque naturae infructuosis genitalibus 
sirucii?; apol. 21, 14: caro spiritu structa (F; instructa V); adv. Marc. 
4, 24. (500, 8); v. v. 9; adv. Prax. 8 (238, 11). On the other hand, in 
pat. 5 (7, 10/1): de suo experimento quid ad peccandum adiutaret «in»- 
structus, the conjecture by Ursinus should be adopted on account of 
the clausula. For the use of struo and its compounds, see Lófst., Apol., 
33; Z. Spr. Tert., 18/9; Verm. Stud., 126; Hoppe, Synt., 138/9; Rónsch, 
Sem., 3, 78; Svenberg, 110. Arnobius 3, 43 writes structus instead of 
obstructus to get a better clausula (see Hagendahl, La prose métrique 
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d’ Arnobe, 164); it is for the same reason that in pat. 3 (5, 1) structio 
takes the place of instructio. For the influence of the clausula upon 
the substitution of simple verbs by their compounds and inversely, 
see Lindgren, 68/70, and the literature collected by Carlsson, 41; 
cf. also Axelson, Alex., 30,. 


4. Herophilus: in 25, 5 (where the killing of embryos is discussed) 
this physician is called maiorum ... prosector. — medieus aut lanius: 
this refers to the fact that Herophilus, just as Erasistratus, vivisected 
condemned criminals; see Sieveking, art. ‘Herophilos’, R. E. VIII: 
1105; Wellmann, art. 'Erasistratos 2)’, ib. VI: 335/6 (cf. especially 
Galen de uteri dissect. 5 — II, 895 Kühn). Soranus was an adversary 
of anatomy and of surgery (cf. Cael. Aurel. acut. morb. 2, 38, 219, 
where even bleeding is qualified as a tugulatio; laryngotomy, too, he 
looked upon as a crime: see Kind, R. E. II, 3: 1128); so the attack 
on Herophilus in this passage must have been suggested by him. 
To understand Tert.'s words rightly, we must consult the preface to 
Celsus' De medicina, from which we gain an insight into the contro- 
versies concerning this subject. According to this account, the so-called 
dogmatical physicians (p. 4, 35 seqq. Daremberg) emphasized the 
necessity of examining the interior organs etjamnum spiritu remanente 
for the purpose of healing; besides, they denied vivisection to be 
cruel: neque esse crudele, sicut plerique proponunt, hominum nocentium, 
et horum quoque paucorum, suppliciis, remedia populis innocentibus 
saeculorum omnium quaeri. In refutation of this view the empirical 
physicians (according to Wellmann, loc. cit., the entire account derives 
from an adherent of this school, probably Heraclides of Tarent) 
argued that vivisection is both cruel and superfluous, as first many 
things still remain unknown, and secondly much knowledge is gained 
accidentally, for instance from wounds (the technical terms are 
huata nepintwow vatou) xal rpxuparuch 9éx and 3| xar Erermdeuarv 
&vatoun; see Deichgrüber, Empirikerschule, 131, 23 and 132, 5). 
Moreover, it was pointed out that many parts of the body are altered 
by the very section (interiora . . . sub gravissimis vulneribus et ipsa 
trucidattone mutari, Cels. p. 7, 26/7 = 94, 5/6 Deichgr.; Tert.: 
ipsa morie mutante quae vixerant); for further particulars, see Well- 
mann, R. E. V: 2518; Deichgrüber, 286. It is probable that the Sceptics, 
too, should have made use of this argument, for (apart from the close 
connection existing between the two schools) it occurs in Cic. Acad. 
2, 39, 122 (130, 14/8 Deichgr.; according to Goedeckemeyer, Gesch. 
d. griech. Skeptiz., 118, Cicero in this passage follows Philo of Larissa): 
corpora nostra non novimus; qui sint situs partium, quam vim quaeque 
pars habeat, ignoramus. Itaque medici ipsi, quorum intererat ea nosse, 
aperuerunt ut viderentur. nec eo tamen aiunt empirici notiora esse illa 
quia possit fieri ut patefacta, et detecta mutentur. Tert., too, refers to 
vivisection, not to anatomy (though this was also rejected by Soranus), 
as is evident from the words morte ... ipsa inter artificia exsectionts 
errante. It is unwarranted to follow Diels in writing occidit instead 
of odiit: Tert. clearly adopts the estimation of vivisection as a useless 
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cruelby and combats the view upheld by dogmatical physicians that 
it should be inspired by love towards mankind. Just as Tert. calls 
Herophilus a ‘butcher’, Celsus (p. 7, 35) qualifies a physician who 
carries out vivisection as a latrocinans medicus. Since similar des- 
criptions are also found outside of strictly professional literature, 
we may suppose that this subject had become a topic of rhetoric. 
Cf. e. g. Quint. declam. 8, 19 (164, 11 segg. Lehnert): passus est miser 
discurrentem per omnia, reserati pectoris improbum vagae artis errorem. 
From a later period we may quote Ambrosiast. in Rom. 9, l7: hoc 
etiam genere antiqui medici in hominibus morte dignis, vel mortis sen- 
tentiam consecutis, requirebant quomodo prodessent vivis, quae in homine 
latebant, apertis; ut his cognoscerent causas aegritudinis, et poena 
morientis proficeret ad salutem viventis. The influence of the passage 
under discussion is| perhaps to be assumed in two places of Augustine's 
works, viz. civ. dei. 22, 24: medicorum diligentia, nonnulla crudelis 
quos anatomicos appellant laniavit corpora mortuorum sive etiam inter 
manus secantis (T.: inter artificia exsectionts) perscrutantisque morien- 
tium, atque in carnibus humanis satis inhumane (T.: qui hominem odkit) 
abdita cuncta rimata est, and de an. et ei. orig. 4, 2, 3: medici tamen 
qui appellantur anatomici per membra, per venas, per nervos, per ossa, 
per medullas, per interiora vitalia, etiam vivos homines quamdiu inter 
manus rimantium vivere potuerunt, dissiciendo scrutati sunt, ut naturam 
corporis nossent (T.: ut nosset). Surgery is called by Prud. perist. 
10, 498: laniena ... Hippocratica; cf. also Fulgent. Mitol. praef. 
(9, 12/5 Helm): bellis crudelior Galeni curia . . . quae pene cunctis Alexan- 
driae ita est inserta angiportis, quo cirurgicae carnificinae laniola 
pluriora habitaculis numerentur. — odiit (A) is the correct reading 
(Oehler and Reifferscheid wrongly note that A has odit, which induced 
Löfstedt (Z. Spr. Tert., 101) to defend this reading on account of the 
clausula). Od?it clearly has the sense of a perfect here; cf. odies, Lev. 
19, 17 in adv. Marc. 4, 35 (539, 7; Vulg. oderis), odientes, ib. 4, 16 
(468, 20), and odituros, ad nat. 1, 1, 4; odis, c. Chr. 4, 14 (T). For odit 
see also Rónsch, Jt.2, 282 and Wohleb, 10,. — odiit, ut nosset: these 
words are a manifest thrust at the 'dogmatical physicians, who 
defended vivisection by contending that it sprung from love of man- 
kind. The combination of these two verbs is frequently found in 
Tert.’s apologetic writings, e. g. ad nat. 1, 20, 16: cur, quod. amatis 
et odistis, non noveritis? ; apol. 1, 5; test. anim. 3 (138, 8/9). — nescio 
an: ‘probably not’; see comm. on 1, 2. — et is equivalent to ef... 
quidem; see Thörn., Stud. Tert., 1, 1/5 and Patr., 1/2. 


5. Philosophi: this primarily refers to Aristotle; cf. hist. anim. 4,9 
(535b 5); respir. 9 (475a 29 seqq); Pliny n. h. 11, 266: vocem non 
habere nisi quae pulmonem et arterias habeant, hoc est nisi quae spirent, 
Aristoteles putat. idcirco et insectis sonum esse, non vocem. — eulieibus . . . 
tineis: this enumeration is repeated in 32, 3. — Atquin, which is found 
sometimes in manuscripts of Plaut., Ter., and Cic., becomes more 
frequent after the first century after Christ (see Thes. 1. L. II: 1035, 
14/22); it is partieularly common in juridical works and in Christian 
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literature. In the works contained in C. S. E. L. XX Tert. has atqui 
6 times, atqui 38 times (in de an. always (9 x) atquin, thrice before 
consonants); for bapt., paen., ad nat., and fuga, see the indices verborum 
by Borleffs and Thierry. — mandibulas: Tp. — aurium caeci: ‘blind 
to the ears’, i. e. ‘not able to reach the ears’. The explication is given 
by the next sentence, tubam pariter et lanceam oris illius ostende: 
gnats can buzz (personare), which proves that they possess mouths; 
our ears can bear witness to this, as they feel the stings (lancea) and 
hear the buzzing (tuba); however, nobody can see their mouths, which 
are ‘both (pariter) lances and trumpets’. caecus governs an objective 
genitive, as in Lucan. 2, 14: caeca futuri . . . fati; Stat. Theb. 5, 718; 
Sil. Ital. 2, 206; Claudian. carm. 20, 429. From Tert. cf. apol. 9, 18: 
caecus incesti sanguinis (on the analogy of ignarus, see Waltz., comm., 80). 
In the present passage the genit. is used on the analogy of expressions 
such as impatiens frigoris; see comm. on 26, 4: seminis stupida 
= seminis non sentiens). The influence of the Greek is possible, but not 
very plausible, as tugadc is seldom followed by an objective genit. 
(e. g. Xen. conviv. 4, 12: xugAóG òè av XQAov &r&vvov waddrov dseEaiuny 
àv [eivat] % KAstwtou £vóc dvrog yevéodar ). — tubam . . . et lanceam: 
the reading given by A (hiantiam B Gel) is supported by adv. Marc. 
1, 14 (308, 12/3): culicis et tubam et lanceam; cf. Plin. n. h. 11, 3 (in 
a description of the gnat): telum vero perfodiendo tergori quo 
spiculavit (sc. natura) ingenio!; Culex 186. With tubam pariter et 
lanceam cf. Gregor. Magn. moral. 1, 21: culex susurrando vulnerat. 
Tert. wasimitated by Hier. tract. de Ps. 91 (Anecd. Mareds., III, 2: 122): 
habet (sc. culex) ef tubam vocis. — unius lieet puncti: Hier. loc. cit.: 
vide culicem, quomodo quasi punctum cuiusdam corpusculi est; adv. 
Rufin. 3, 28: formica parvum animal et punctum, ut ita dicam, corporis ; 
in Ioel. 2, 22 seqq. — exhibe (A; exhibeas B Gel) is certainly to be 
retained, as Tert. very frequently uses this imperative (e.g. c. Chr. 
2, 16 and 4, 27; pud. 21 (269, 16); adv. Marc. 1, 11 (304, 21); 1, 21 
(318, 6); 1, 23 (321, 19); 1, 24 (323, 1); 2, 23 (366, 23/4), etc.). — 
decoquendi: ‘for digesting'; this meaning, which is found for the first 
time in Tert.’s works (Thes. l. L. V, 1: 204, 20/31), also occurs in 
iei. 6 (280, 8). 


6. Quid ergo dicemus?: these words are used by Tert. to introduce 
a conclusion, e. g. res. 53 (112, 11). — vivent: it is not necessary to 
follow Borleffs (Museum 41 (1934), 312) in writing vivunt with Junius: 
the use of vivent is due to the preceding gnomic future, just as in 
adv. Marc. 5, 3 (577, 9/10): eius ergo dei erit fides, in qua vivet iustus 
(Junius once more writes vivit); in both cases the future in the sub- 
ordinate clause also has gnomie force, or rather is synchronous to 
the future in the principal sentence. A third instance is found in 
an. 47,2: A deo... ea (somnia) deputabuntur, quae ipsi gratiae com- 
parabuntur (“which are granted «again and again» by the grace of 
God”). Cf. also 47, 4; Varro l. l. 9, 52: quemadmodum inter se conferent 
ea quae quaternos habebunt vocabulis casus, etc.; Hor. ep. 1, 16, 66: 
qui metuens vivel, liber mihi non erit umquam (see the note by Kiessling- 
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Heinze); Cic. orat. 56. 69. 122. A gnomic future in the subordinate 
clause without a preceding future is found in 32,3: quaecumque de 
aemulo producentur elemento; cf. also 37, 7: qua duxerit eam (sc. mate- 
riam), qui aget (agit Pam.). — mediocritate = parvitate; this meaning, 
which is found from Vellei. 2, 111, 3 and 2, 130, 3 downwards, 
becomes frequent after Gell. — credas, si: see comm. on 9, 4. — 
deum... artificem: for the evolution of this conception, which is 
found from Aristotle downwards, see Meyer, Gesch. d. Lehre von den 
Keimkräften, 133. 148/9, and Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 190; many 
instances are also given in Thes. 1. L. II: 700, 58 seqq. This doctrine 
was especially propagated by the Stoics, from whom it was borrowed 
by Christian apologists; it is extremely frequent in the works of 
Origen, Methodius, Basilius, and Augustine. From Tert. we may 
quote apol. 21, 10 (referring to the Stoics); ad nat. 2, 4, 19; cult. fem. 
2, 5, 2; adv. Prax. 5 (234, 2); adv. Marc. 1, 13 (308, 4/5); 3, 9 (390, 29); 
res, 5 (31, 25); 6 (33, 24); 60 (121, 25). — modicis = parvis (from 
Apul. downwards; see Médan, 159; Lófst., Per., 71/2; Salon., Vit. Patr., 
414/6; Goelz., Jér., 272; Rónsch, It, 334/6; Linderbauer, 227). The 
expatiation is due to Tert.’s polemics against Marcion, who regarded 
the creation of insects as a proof for the pusillanimity of the Creator. 
Cf. adv. Marc. 1, 14 (308, 6/14): At cum et animalia inrides minutiora, 
quae maximus artifex de industria ingentis aut viribus ampliavit, sic 
magnitudinem in mediocritate probari docens quemadmodwm virtutem 
in infirmitate secundum apostolum, imitare, si poles, apis aedificia, 
formicae stabula, aranei retia, bombycis stamina, sustine, si potes, illas 
vpsas lectuli et tegetis tuae bestias, cantharidis venena, muscae spicula, 
culicis et tubum et lanceam. qualia erunt maiora, cum tam modicis aut 
tuvaris aut laederis, ut nec in modicis despicias creatorem? ; Hier. in 
Isai. 18, 1 seqq.: Comparatione huius (sc. Epicuri) sceleratior Marcion, 
et omnes haeretici, qui vetus lacerant testamentum. Quum enim recipiant 
providentiam, accusant creatorem et asserunt ewm in plerisque operibus 
errasse, et non ita fecisse, ut facere debuerat. Ad quam enim utilitatem 
hominum serpentes scorpios crocodilos et pulices cimicesque et culices 
pertineret For more passages, see Harnack, Marcion, 270* (we must 
add Hier. in Ioel 2, 22 seqq.). Moreover, Tert. was influenced by Pliny 
n. h. 11, 2 seqq.: in magnis . .. corporibus aut certe maioribus facilis 
officina sequaci materia fuit. in his tam parvis atque tam nullis quae 
ratio, quanta vis, quam inextricabilis perfectio! ubi tot sensus collocavit 
(sc. natura) in culice? — et sunt alia dictu minora —, sed ubi visum 
in eo praetendit? ubi gustatum adplicavit? ubi odoratum inseruit? ubi 
vero truculentam illam et portione maximam vocem (T. tubam) ingene- 
ravit? ... (4) sed turrigeros elephantorum miramur umeros taurorumque 
colla et truces in sublime tactus,... cum rerum natura nusquam magis 
quam in minimis tota sit. Hier. and Aug. very frequently give expression 
to this thought, e.g. Hier. ep. 60, 12, 1: ut enim creatorem non in 
caelo tantum miramur et terra, . . . sed et in minutis quoque animalibus, 
formica, culice, muscis, vermiculis et istius modi genere, quorum magis 
corpora scimus quam nomino (cf. an. 32, 3), eandemque im cunctis 
veneramur sollertiam ; tract. de Ps. 91 (Anecd. Mareds., III, 2: 121, 17/8 
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and 122, 13 segq.); id. de Ps. 103 (ib. 163, 4/5); id. de Ps. 110 (ib. 
205, 16/8); Aug. cw. de: 11, 22 and 22, 24, 5; de gen. ad litt. 3, 14, 22; 
de duab. anim. 4, 4. See also Thom. Aquin., Summa theol. 1, qu. 47. 
The idea of emphasizing the usefulness of minute animals harks back 
to the Stoics; cf. St. V. F. 2, frag. 1163 (Plut. de Stoic. repugn. 21 — 
1044 D): 'Ev pév obv tQ nÉuzTO nepil pbcewe, elroy (sc. 6 Xpborrroc) 
Stt „oi xdpetc eÜXpnotwg éEurviCovow Tjpc, xal of peç émratpEpovow 
fuXcG ph dues Exacta teva’. This view was contested by 
Carneades (Plut. fragmenta incerta 145, B.) and Philo of Larissa 
(Cic. Acad. 2, 38, 120). — non putas is equivalent to putas non (cf. Gr. 
ovx otopa); see Sjögren, Eran. 11 (1911), 214; C. F. W. Müller, 
Philol. 9, 604 segq.; Pettersson, Liv., 147. Of course this sentence 
is directed against Marcion. — eapere: cf. e. g. Min. Fel. 30, 1: putas 
posse fieri, ut tam molle, tam parvulum corpus fata vulnerum capiat? — 
For sie quoque, see Thórn., Stud. T'ert., 1, 28. — sie... quod is mostly 
found in texts of the last period of the Latin language; for Claudian. 
Mam., see Engelbrecht, Sprache des Cl. M., 40/1, for instances from 
Sidon. Apollin., Goelz., Jér., 382. — animalibus... vivere instruxerit: 
the same construction occurs in 35, 1: Sed non tibi soli metempsychosis 
hanc fabulam instruxit. Other instances are found in Plaut. mil. glor. 
981, 1100 and Catull. 21, 7: insidias mihi instruentem (instead of struen- 
tem; see Kroll's note). — esu: of this subst. the abl. without preposition 
is found for the first time in Tert., just as the nomin. (iei. 9 — 285, 29). 
— dentieulis is written instead of dentibus for the sake of rhyme 
(the word is found from Vitruv. 9, 8, 5 downwards). For the same 
reason Tert. has put digestu instead of digestione (digestus is found 
in two more places only, once (carm. de Iona. 103) in the sense of 
*digestion', and once (Stat. silv. 3, 3, 87) as an equivalent of dispensatio). 
— alveis is used here instead of alvis. For more instances, see Thes. 
l. L. I: 1791, 69/81 (from Tert. res. 60 (120, 27) and apol. 9, 11); 
ef. also Linde, 14. We may add Arnob. 2, 16: ex alveis fundimur 
alque emillimur matrum (alvis Sabaeus; Lófst., Arnob., 66, defends alveis 
by referring to the clausula); Amm. Marc. 22, 15, 18 (see Blomgren, 
Ammaan., 151). alvus instead of alveus is found in the sermon for 
Whitsuntide edited by Caspari, Briefe, Abh. u. Pred. (ch. 4, p. 199): 
limitem alvi fluvialis. In Verg. georg. 2, 453: vitiosaeque ilicis alvo, 
the reading is not certain (most editors follow R, which gives alveo; 
see the note by Servius). — manante impetu: cf. carm. de Sodoma 48: 
quae per terram protracto corpore manant. — quod angues: undoubtedly 
we must folow Hoppe (Synt., 145) in assuming an ellipsis of facere, 
just as in apol. 21, 30: non qua rupices . . . ad humanitatem temperaret, 
quod Numa; pud. 21 (269, 10/11); idol. 5 (35, 7); adv. Marc. 1, 2 
(292, 21); cf. e.g. Cic. Mil. 10, 28: obviam fit et Clodius ... nullis 
Graecis comitibus, ut solebat, sine uxore, quod nunquam 
fere. An ellipsis of esse after quod is more usual, e. g. pall. 5, 3: 
at enim pallio nihil expeditius, etiam si duplex, quod Cratetis ; apol. 8, 5: 
homo es et ipse, quod et Christianus; ...homo... Christianus, quod et 
tu; adv. Marc. 5, 10 (607, 27); an. 19, 2. In the following passages, 
where it is less easy to supply the missing words, quod begins to develop 
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into an equivalent of ut: adv. Herm. 44 (113,22 seqq.): nam etsi apparuit 
deus materiae, sed non vulneravit illam, quod decor (Kroym. acor) 
animum, etsi adpropinquavit, sed non cohaesit illi, quod magnes ferro; 
adv. Val. 30 (206, 4/5): et utique abortu: deputamur, quod mater illorum; 
exh. cast. 4, 39/42: Proprie enim apostoli spiritum sanctum habent, 
qui plene habent ... non quasi ex parte, quod. ceteri. Undoubtedly this 
use of the relative pronoun in elliptical sentences has facilitated the use 
of the conjunction quod as an equivalent of ut (‘just as’) in a later 
period (cf. Hofm., Synt., 723; Goelz., Jér., 381/2; Löfst., Beitr., 18 seqq.; 
Spdtlat. Stud., 9 segq.; Verm. Stud., 14/8; Grevander, 37/8; W. A. 
Baehrens, Glotta 5 (1914), 88/9; Lundstróm, Eran. 13 (1913), 7; 
Väänänen, 213/4; Hedfors, 174). In several of the instances quoted 
it seems preferable to consider quod as a relative pronoun, e. g. Hygin. 
de munit. casir. 49 (35, 13/4 Gemoll): contrarium devexum fit, quod 
(quomodo Schelius and Gemoll) in fastigata (‘which happens’ = ‘just 
as happens’); similarly, in Gell. 13, 2, 5: nam quod in pomis, itidem . . . 
esse aiunt in ingeniis, we should rather assume an elliptical relative 
clause than a contamination of ut... itidem and quod... id (idem), 
as is done by Löfstedt, Verm. Stud., 16. For the opposite case (ut instead 
of a relative pronoun), see Lófst., Verm. Stud., 7/11 and Tidn., Did., 
202. — eonatu: cf. Arnob. 7, 44: (Aesculapius forma serpentis sumpta) 
ut pergere prorsus possit, partem sui postremam conatibus prioris adducit 
(for the numerous conjectures made on this passage, see Kistner, 
45/6). For insurgente, cf. e.g. Apul. met. 11, 3: sulcis insurgentium 
viperarum, for spumante reptatu, cult. fem. 2, 10, 1: concharum salivis. 


7. non putes again (cf. $ 6) is written instead of putes non: “why 
should you consider breathing to be impossible without lungs and 
windpipes?" — pulmonum follibus: a much-used image, e. g. schol. 
Pers. 1, 13: flatus ex pulmone accipitur et emittitur in modum follis; 
Aug. c. Julian. 4, 14, 68; Vindician. 22 (Thes. 1. L. VI: 1016, 55 seqq.). 
It is found already in Arist. de respir. 7 (474a 12/3): &pavres uev yao 
tov Tonov, xadarep TAG qcac èv voig yaAxsiotg, Kvanveouoıv; ib. 
21 (480a 21). Cf. also Iuven. 7, 111: inmensa cavi spirant mendacia 
folles; Vindieian. in Theodor. Prisc. 438 and 472 Rose; Aug. de anim. 
et ei. orig. 3, 4, 4: pulmones . . . anima... sicut folles movet; Fulgent. 
Mitol. 1, 15 (25, 13/4 Helm); Herm. in Stob. ecl. 1: 467,21 seqq. Wachsm. 
— fistulis arteriarum: this expression may have been borrowed from 
Pliny n. h. 11, 175: duabus . . . fistulis. interior earum appellatur arteria, 
ad pulmonem atque cor pertinens; cf. Gell. 17, 11, 3; Lactant. opif. 
de? 11, 5; Thes. 1. L. II: 686, 15/48. — amplectaris: similarly, 19, 3: 
amplectemur exemplum; exh. cast. 3, 47/8; ad ux. 1, 7; cf. Thes. 1. L. I: 
1991, 9 segg. — aeeedere is almost equivalent to accidens esse; see 
comm. on 6, 5. — flaturalibus: à. A. For artibus used instead of artubus, 
see Thes. 1. L. II: 711, 57/71. Structi once more takes the place of 
instructi (see comm. on § 3); here again this is due to the clausula 
(cl. 3 in its complete form). The construction of this sentence, which 
forms the conclusion of the first part of Tert.’s argument, is not strictly 
logical, as the magnum argumentum of course lies in the fact that 
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certain animals lack respiratory organs; this argument loses it value 
by the assertion that breathing is possible without respiratory organs 
(see the preface to this chapter, p. 181). So we must assume a con- 
fusion of two sentences, viz. ut dicas idcirco animae ... structa 
non sint and ul pro magn. ampl. arg. animalia esse quae de 
flaturalibus artibus structa non sint <ut inde probes, 
esse quae spiritu careant et inde iam, animae humanae spiritum accedere ». 
In the next sentence (Vivere .. . non putas?) this thought, which for 
Tert. crowns the refutation, is adroitly opposed to the chief argument 
of bis adversaries. The rest of the paragraph contains a new argument, 
which may be summed up in the following way: A. 1. spirare est 
agere flatum. 2. (mortui est non agere flatum, ergo) viventis est agere 
flatum. 3. (sed spirantis est agere flatum,) ergo spirare viventis est. After 
this Tert. adds that if utrumque (i. e. et vivere et spirare) *could take 
place without the soul’ (which is a fairly complicated way of saying 
* if these two notions were not both connected with tbe soul’), it 
might indeed be possible for the soul to live only, and not to breathe 
as well. Next the conclusion of the first syllogism is repeated in an 
altered form, which leads to a second syllogism: B. l. vivere spirare 
est el spirare vere est. 2. anima vivit. 3. ergo anima et vivit et spirat 
«unde anima et spiritus una eademque substantia sunt». The repetition 
of the major premiss of the first syllogism before the conclusion (in 
a form adapted to the minor premiss: viventis est agere flatum > spirantis 
est agere flatum) recalls a very common habit of Tert. (cf. the index 
s. v. ‘syllogisms’). The rather complicated structure of this syllogism 
is primarily due to the fact that in I B Tert. did not dare to write 
vivere est flatum agere (in which case he might have concluded: spirare 
vivere est, ergo anima, quae vivit, eo ipso etiam spirat) ; as his starting- 
point he takes the assertion mortui est non agere flatum, from which 
he concludes viventis est agere flatum; nevertheless, in II B he writes 
vivere spirare est et spirare vivere est, without having any right to do 
SO. — deeurrere 'take place'; this sense (which is found from Sen. 
downwards; cf. Thes. 1. Lat. V, 1: 231, 49/74) also occurs in 16, 5; adv. 
Prax. 16 (258, 13); cult. fem. 1, 8, 4; adv. Marc. 4, 1 (423, 13); ad 
nat. 2, 5, 8. — solummodo: see comm. on § 2. — totum hoe et spirare 
et vivere: the words et spirare et vivere have the function of a subst. 
(cf. Utrumque si sine anima decurrere potuissel). Pronouns are 
found attached to such infinitives from Cic. downwards, cf. fin. 1, 1, 1: 
totum hoc... philosophari; Wack., Synt., 1, 274; E. Wölfflin, A. L. L. 
3, 85. 90; for Tert., see Hoppe, serm. T'ert., 18/9 and Synt., 42; Hartel, 
Patr. Stud., 4, 59. Totum hoc (which is often used for the purpose of 
introducing a scholion: Stangl, Pseudoascon., 96) is frequently found 
in Tert.’s works, e. g. adv. Marc. 1, 10 (303, 22); 1, 11 (304, 24; 305,1); 
5,3 (578, 24); res. 49 (102, 11) ; adv. Val. 26 (203, 5). — euius et vivere: 
the minor premiss is repeated in the conclusion, as is frequently done 
by Tert.; cf. Thórn., Stud. Tert., 1, 73 seqq. 


,8. The argument advanced in this paragraph is also used in the 
discussion of the relation between anima and animus (18, 9; cf. 18, 7). — 
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si separas spiritum: “if you separate the life-breath «from the soul>”, 
almost: “if you represent the life-breath as an isolated (a special) 
substance"; see the notes on 11, 2, spiritus distinctionem, and 16, 2, 
delicti diversitas. — opera is almost equivalent to opus or rather to 
the plural opera (see Kroym., Quaest. Tert., 105); cf. $ 9: distinguunt 
substantias opera. The same meaning is found in 1l, 1 and 14, 4, 
where the fem. opera is opposed to substantia (however, in adv. Marc. 
5, 14 (623, 10/7) Tert. writes: non substantiam damnans, sed opera 
eius). For further details from Tert.’s works, see Hoppe, Beitr., 76 
and Waltz., Ét., 356; for the later period in general, cf. Rönsch, 
It2, 317/8 and Sem., 1, 51; Tidn., Did., 237 and 253; Thielm., A. L. L. 
8, 545; Blomgren, Eran. 34 (1936), 28,; Engelbrecht, Ztschr. f. d. 
ósterr. Gymn. 41 (1890), 483; Hartel, A. L. L. 3, 27; A. Erikson, 7/8; 
Koffmane, 93; Bonnet, 352. — in disereto == discrete; this expression 
seems to occur in this passage only (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1307, 1/2). For 
more instances of the use of in followed by the ablat. of an adject. 
as an adv., see Hoppe, Synt., 100; Löfst., Apol., 84 and 99/100; Waltz., 
Et., 189/90 and 264; Thórn., Stud. Tert., 4, 100. — divisione eorum 
alterius diseedentis alterius inmanentis: cf. comm. on 26, 4: ui altera 
seminis stupida, altera, intacta. Inmanere occurs for the first time in 
the Itala, — si fuissent: ‘if they had been «two»'; cf. adv.» Marc. 5, 9 
(603, 23/4): nec sacerdos autem Ezechias nec in aevum, elsi fuisset (se. 
sacerdos). Tert. frequently puts s? fuisset at the end of a long sentence 
(however, mostly in the sense of: “if it had existed"), e. g. adv. Marc. 
3, 2 (878, 12); 4, 8 (438, 16); 4, 20 (485, 21); 5, 3 (576, 23). For the 
variation of tenses (possent . . . fuissent), see Löfst., Krit. Apol., 97/8; 
Hoppe, Synt., 70; Gerlo, 2, 144/5. i 


9. In the last paragraph Tert. rejects the possibility of soul and 
life-breath being two different substances which, however, have grown 
together. The refutation by Tert. may be paraphrased in the following 
way: “Substances with different functions must remain separate «, and 
so cannot grow together» (distinguunt substantias opera). If living is 
different from breathing, soul and life-breath «have different functions, 
and so» cannot grow together." After this Tert. continues: “However, 
if (as was proved in $7) whatever lives, also breathes, we are obliged to 
conclude that soul and life-breath are one substance". The subsequent 
exposition was suggested by the fact that the soul is not completely 
identical with the spiritus, as the word spiritus has more significations 
than 'life-breath', one of which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
Hence Tert. points out that it is only in the sense of ‘life-breath’ 
that spiritus is identical with anima, just as lux is only identical 
with dies, when it means 'day-light/ (this example is a very common 
one in philosophical literature, cf. for instance St. V. P. 2, frag. 214 seqq.; 
since it is particularly frequent in the works of Sextus Empiricus, 
we may perhaps suppose that Tert. should have become acquainted 
with it through the intermediary of Soranus, cf. Introduction, p. 30*). — 
lieet et: see for this combination, which is very frequent in Tert.’s 
works, Hoppe, Beitr., 55,. —Sed . . . sed: similarly, e. g. adv. Iud. 3, 1/2: 
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‘Sed Abraham’, inquies, ‘circumcisus est’. Sed ante deo placuit, quam 
circumcideretur ( . Est, sed Kroym.). — firmius est, i. e. verius est, is a 
law term (Thes. 1. L. VI: 818, 69 seqq.). — das = coneedis, cf. Thes. 
l. L. V, 1: 1678, 56 segg. — ipsius... euius: in Tert.’s works ipse is 
frequently almost equivalent to idem, but in most cases its original 
meaning still obtains, especially before a relative clause (‘the very 
same’). According to Hoppe (Synt., 104), ipse in such cases is identical 
with idem; however, such a passage as 35, 6: idem et ipse, which he 
believes to support this interpretation, rather shows that Tert. felt 
a difference between the two words. The meaning 'the very same' 
is especially obvious in passages dealing with metempsychosis or 
resurrection, e. g. apol. 48, 2: Iam non ipsae (‘exactly the same souls’) 
sunt, quae fuerant; de an. 32, 8. 9; 33, 1. The change of the signification 
seems to have started from ipse qui (from Vellei. 2, 125, 4 and Val. 
Max. 4, 5, 6 downwards), though ipse in the sense of idem already 
occurs is à law from 9 b. Chr. mentioned by Frontin. aq. 129 (the 
next instances occur not until Suet.). For further particulars, cf. Hofm., 
Synt., 479/80; Kalb, Roms Jur., 140; Goelz., Jér., 406; Bonnet, 301; 
Rónsch, 7t.*, 424 and Sem., 2, 26/7; Elg, 22; Svenn., Pallad. 307/8. — 
et vivere: for the pleonasm, see comm. on 1, 6. — diem... lucem: 
see the comm. on the beginning of this paragraph; cf. also scorp. 
9 (164, 23): si diem dixeris, lucis rem ostendisti, quae diem praestat; 
[Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 106: itaque lucis ministerium... 
dies nuncupatur. -— ut ex ignium ministerio, i. e. ut genus lucis e. à. m. 
oriens; likewise, ut ex deo, ut ex diabolo, sc. oria spiritus species. In 
cases like these the Latin language is clearly in want of an article. 
For more instances from Tert., see Thórn., Stud. Tert., 2, 57/61; cf. also 
Kroll's note on Cic. orat. 1, 4; Persson, T'ac., 105; Kiessling-Heinze's 
note on Hor. carm. 4, 1, 4 seqq.; Lebreton, Et. Cic., 90; Plasberg, 
Rh. Mus. 53 (1898), 79 segq. For substantives originating in this way, 
see Svenn., Oribas., 112/4 (e. g. pubetenus ‘abdomen’, supercunnum = 
£opfBrov); Bendz, Cael., 32; Mórland, 186; Väänänen, 181. — Ipsum 
est enim quid, per quod est quid: an impressive thesis invented for 
the occasion, just as 18, 13: per quod enim quid est, cum ipso est, or 
53, 4: totius ultimum totum est, quia . . . ipsius est. A similar statement 
is made in c. Chr. 9, 3/5: omnis materia sine testimonio originis suae 
non est, etsi demutetur in novam proprietatem. 


ll. The difference between anima and spiritus. 


“When in the preceding chapter I called the soul spiritus, I did 
50, because the function of breathing is often wrongly ascribed to a 
substance other than the soul; I only wanted to say that it is the 
soul which breathes, and that hence it may be called spiritus with 
regard to its function, but not to its substance (8 1). In my confutation 
of Hermogenes, who regards the soul as proceeding from matter, and 
not from the breath of God, I have explicitly set forth the difference 
of anima and spiritus ($ 2). I would not dwell any longer upon this 
subject but for the fact that some heretics ‘inoculate’ a certain germ 
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of the spiritus into the soul «, and so represent the spiritus as part 
of the substance of the soul», without paying attention to such scrip- 
tural texts as give a clear idea of the functional meaning of spiritus 
(§ 3). «It is true that Holy Scripture also mentions a substantial 
spiritus bestowed on man, but this is an accidens:> when Adam 
prophesied through the spiritus, he underwent an accidentia spiritus, 
which was the natural consequence of his ecstasy (8 4); similarly, 
the evil spirit which took possession of Saul and Judas, was an accidens 
(8 5). So we may draw the conclusion that the soul is à simple and 
uniform substance indeed, and consequently, that the function of 
breathing is not inserted into it as a separate substance, but flows 
from its intrinsic nature (8 6)". 

After an introductory remark with regard to the identification of 
anima and spiritus in chapter 10, Tert. proceeds to a discussion of 
the two meanings of spiritus and shows that there is always a difference 
to be stated between the latter and the soul. $ 2 has been repeated 
from De censu animae, and the discussion of Adam's prophesy is to 
be understood in the light of Tert.’s adherence to Montanism. More 
important is the confutation of the Valentinians in $ 3, which leads 
to an exposition of the difference between the flatus dei and the 
spiritus dei. The definition of the soul as flatus dei (or rather as flatus 
ex spiritu dei factus) had been discussed in detail in adv. Marc. 2, 9 
and in De censu animae (see the Introduction, pp. 10*/1*). In this 
paragraph the influence of Iren. 5, 12, 2 is indubitable, as Irenaeus 
applies the same scriptural texts (Jes. 42, 5 and 57, 16) to set forth 
the difference between afflatus (nvon)and spiritus (xvedua; see H. Koch, 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 104 (1932), 136,); on account of the numerous 
points of agreement with Tert.’s way of reasoning it seems useful to 
quote the entire passage (the Greek text has been preserved by an 
old commentary on Genesis, see Harvey, 2, 350/2): “Erepöv EoTL nvoi, 
Co, N wat Woxımdv &repyabouévn tov v9 oco * xoi Erepov «ve Loc 
Caorotoby, TÒ xal TeVEDUHATLKOV adtov &roveAoUv. Kai die Toüro “Hoatag 
enaty ` obtw Aéyer Koptoc 6 norog tov odpavoy, xat OTEPEDTAS auTöv, 
ó mhas Thy Y, xal và £v xov " x at 8.8 oc mvoiv TH A a & 
TQ En’ abtHe, x«i nvcüpa TOUS TaTOUGLY aöchv 
(42, 5) ‘Thy “wiv nvoNnv mavt xotvügc tö Ent YG 
Ac 6 efocc Seddodat, có SE nyepa LITE KATA- 
TATOUGL TAS yeadets Erıduniac. Ard xal RORIS 
Ô «0r Hoatag SLacTEAAwWY TE mpostpnpéva 
qnot Iveüna Y&p ‚map épo éehevaetar, xxl 
rvonv räoav eyo éexotynon (57,16). To nveöue Blog Ent 
tod Oco «&Lac coU éxyéovvog; «010 ... Bux NG vIodeolag Ext rhy 
avdpurörnte (Latin translation: quem in novissimis temporibus effudit 
per adoptionem filiorum in genus humanum) "nv è nyoy 
KOLVÖG Ext TNG xttoews, xal volnux &veyopebcac abtyy. 
"Erepov dé got tà roımdev tod rormoavroc. “H obv nyoh modcxatpoc, TÒ 
dé mrvet pa KEvvaov * xai 1| pev nyoh axucdonca poc Bpaxd, xal apa tivt 
TAPALELVATA, LETH TOUTO TopEvETaL, &rtvouv KATRÄLTOUGK Exsivo, mepl Ó 
Tv tO rpörepov ` TO SE TrepLAaBdv Evdodev xal EEwoev tov &vdpatov 
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(sc. tò rveöpe), Are del noapauövınov, ovdéxote xaradeineı abvÓv 
(here the Greek fragment ends). Sed non primo quod spiritale est, ait 
Apostolus, hoc tanquam ad. nos homines dicens, sed primo quod animale 
est, deinde quod spiritale (1 Cor. 15, 46) secundum rationem. O por- 
tuerat enim primo plasmari hominem, et plas- 
matum accipereanimam; deinde sic communionem 
Spiritus recipere. Quapropter et primus Adam [factus est a 
Domino in animam viventem, secundus Adam in spiritum vivificantem 
(1 Cor. 15, 45). (Here begins another Greek fragment, preserved by 
Ioann. Damase.) ‘Oc obv ó sig Juxnv Gadoav yeyovas, pias ext TO 
YEtpov, anwrAcce Thy Cwhv-obtrwo x&v ó «tóc Exetvog En To 
BéXvtov ExaveAdoy, xal ttpooAaBóusvoc tò LworoLoüv myeua, EÜPNGEL THY 
Cof. For the interpretation of Jes. 42, 5 and 57, 16 by Iren. and 
Tert., see d'Alés, Théol. de Tert., 248/9. 

The distinction made by Tatian. (Orat. ad Graec. 12) between duy, 
and nveüue is totally different: according to him the soul is a rnveüu«x 
batxév, whereas the mvetpa is a higher essence, usi;ov ... TY buxäic, 
Oco SE six&v xal Óópo(ocw. For 1 Thess. 5, 23, see von Dobschütz's 
note and Burton, Spirit, Soul and Flesh (Amer. Journ. of Theol. 18 
(1914), 395 seqq.; 571 seqq.; 20 (1916), 390 seqq.; 563 seqq.). With 
regard to the sense of spiritus in $ 1 we may refer to [Aug.] Quaest. 
V. et N. T., append. 42, 3 (p. 425 Souter): spiritus enim frequenter 
pro anima ponitur dicente evangelio inter cetera: ‘et reversus est’, inquit, 
Spiritus eius ad illam" (Luc. 8, 55); then the author demonstrates 
that in Gen. 2, 7 spiritus vitae does not mean spiritus sanctus, but 
spiritus vitae... quia animat corpora ad vitam; similarly, Ambrst. 
in 1 Cor. 2, 11 (who also quotes Luc. 8, 55), Hier. Didym. de spir. s. 
54, and Aug. de trin. 14, 16, 22. 


1. Hoc... vindieamus: cf. 1, 3. — quam... agnoscimus: cf. 10, 1: 
Pertinet ad statum fidei simplicem animam determinare... id est 
uniformem, dumtaxat substantiae nomine. For nomine, see the use in 
6, 2. — status... aetus: cf. 27, 5 tnstinctu... actu; 45, 2 actu... 
effectu; 53, 3 actu . . . statu; adv. Marc. 1,7 (299, 4): nomini . . . statui. — 
substantia... opera: similarly, 14, 4: spiritus (in organo hydraulico).... 
substantia quidem solidus, opera vero divisus; for opera = opus or 
operatio, see the note on 10, 8. The sentence refers to 10, 9: ut ipsa 
sit anima spiritus, dum ipsius est spirare cuius et vivere. — delendimus: 
in the sense of 'comprobare, ostendere, evincere, affirmare’ (Thes. 
l. L. V, 1: 298, 7) this verb is found from Cic. ep. ad Quint. fratr. 
1, 3, 2 downwards. It often occurs in Tert.’s writings; with two accus., 
just as here, $ 2; 21, 3; adv. Marc. 5, 11 (611, 20) (pass. 1b. 4, 15 = 
465, 4); with an accus. c. inf.: adv. Herm. 9 (136, 4); adv. Marc. 1, 6 
(297, 17). — ex necessitate: Lindner explains: “affinitate, quia flatus = 
Spiritus"; the occurring of the terms compellit in $ 1 and ingratis 
in $ 2 sufficiently refutes this interpretation. 


2. adversus ipsius scripturae fidem: in Gen. 2, 7 Hermogenes read 
xveUpa instead of mvojv. He considered the bestowing of this nveüue 
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upon Ádam by God as having no relation to the natural constitution 
of man, but as an accidental addition (“eine accidentelle Mitteilung 
des spiritus ..., welcher zu dem aus der Materie gebildeten Menschen 
hinzukam", Esser, 33,). — dum... devenire: for this reason it was 
impossible to Hermogenes to regard this nveŭua as a naturale animae, 
still less, to consider it as the essence of the soul. — in delietum ... 
devenire: similarly, praescr. 12, 14: in quaestionem devenire (cf. an. 4: 
quaestionem ... patitur); adv. Marc. 4, 10 (447, 10/1): (causa) per 
quam deveniat in communionem; adv. Herm. 2 (127, 16): (deum) in 
partes non devenire (— indivisibilem esse). For the development of 
the meaning of devenire into Fr. ‘devenir’, see Thes. ]. L. V, 1: 850, 
77 seq.; Svenn., Pallad., 460,; 648; Rónsch, Sem., 3, 28/9. — spiritus 
distinetionem: in Thes, 1. L. V, 1: 1519, 80/4 this passage is wrongly 
combined with adv. Marc. b, 8 (599, 18 — 1 Cor. 12, 10): distinctio 
spirituum (Staxptcstc, Vulg. discretio), where the idea is totally 
different, and with pud. 19 (265, 13): distinctione delictorum; adv. Marc. 
2, 14 (354, 7/8): adhibita, distinctione utriusque formae. It is far more 
probable that we should adopt Esser’s paraphrase (p. 93): “wegen 
der verschiedenen Bedeutung, welche dieser Terminus nun einmal 
hat", and translate: “because of the spirit's being completely different 
«from the flatus»" (cf. the contrast to communionem); parallels may 
be found in 16, 2, delicti diversitas “the separateness of sin", and 10, 8, 
si separas spiritum “if you separate the spirit «from all other things»" ; 
cf. also adv. Herm. 30 (158, 25/7): negavit confusionem substantiarum, 
quarum ... demonstravit etiam distinctionem (“their being separated 
from each other"). — seeundum spirandi et flandi communionem: 
just as in $ 1 (Nam et flare spirare est) Tert. argues that the soul quae 
flat, inde etiam spirat (cf. 10, 7: quid est... spirare? flatum, opinor, 
ez semetipso agere). Of course this argument is based upon the definition 
of the soul as flatus; we may give the following paraphrase: ‘anima 
est flatus, ergo flat; sed flare spirare est (10, 7), ergo anima spirat (cf. § 6: 
non aliunde spirantem quam ex substantiae suae sorte), unde spiritus 
vocari potest. Arguing in this way Tert. overlooks the fact that the 
soul only may be called flatus in so far as it has proceeded from the 
breath of God (see Introduction, pp. 10*/1*), which fact affords no 
proof for its breathing. 


3. Nee diutius de isto: this expression, which also occurs in adv. 
Prax. 7 (236, 12) and praescr. 6, 1 (similarly, spect. 4 (6, 7/8); pat. 
4 (5, 25); ad nat. 1, 12, 12; 2, 13, 9), is typical of Tert.’s impatience; 
we may also refer to 46,1: Et quando perveniemus ad mortem? (co 50, 1); 
35, 4: Ceterum ad Carpocraten (44, 1: Ceterum de Hermotimo). — haere- 
tieos: viz. the Valentinians, of. 23, 4: examen Valentin? semen Sophiae 
infulc animae; adv. Val. 25 (201, 16 segg.; borrowed from Iren. 
1, 1, 10) : inerat autem in Achamoth ex substantia, Sophiae matris peculiwm 
quoddam seminis spiritalis, sicut et ipsa Achamoth in filio Demiurgo 
sequesiraverat, ne hoc quidem gnaro. accipe industriam clandestinae 
providentiae hurus. ad hoc enim et deposuerat et occultaverat, ut, cum 
Demiurgus animam moz de suo adflatu in Adam communicaret, pariter 
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et semen illud spiritale quasi per canalem animam derivaretur in choicum, 
alque ita, feturatum in corpore materiali velut in utero et adultum llic, 
idoneum. $nveniretur suscipiendo quandoque sermoni perfecto; exc. ex 
Theodoto 48 and 53, 2. — infuleiunt is found in 23, 4 in the same 
context; cf. also adv. Val. 27 (203, 7/10): nunc reddo de Christo, in 
quem tanta licentia lesum inserunt quidam, quanta spiritale semen 
animali cum inflatu infulciunt, fartilia nescio quae commenti 
et hominum et deorum. Though this word is never used as an 
agricultural term, we still may reckon with the possibility that its 
occurrence in this context is due to the use of £&yxevrptleıv in Rom. 
11, 17/24 (see Wetstein's note; cf. also Synes. de insomn. 138 C: qct 
Sè Zyer (sc. tò cüyua«) thy anak eyxexevtptapévny eis abrö duynv; 
Procl. 359, 26 B: Sia thy cwpatinny eis Hy Evexevipladnre ovat; 
Damasc., Dubit. et solut. 1: 162, 15 Ruelle; W. Kroll, De oracul. Chald., 
56,; H. Koch, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 104 (1932), 136). — factore, viz. 
the demiurgus. — promulgaverit: a law term, for which see the note 
on 46, 6. — instrumentis: *books forming part of Holy Scripture' 
(here: “in Isai."), not ‘scriptural passages’. Tert. often uses this word 
in the sense of scriptura sacra (e.g. res. 39 (82, 22): per totum paene 
instrumentum) or testamentum (adv. Herm. 20 (149, 2): instruments 
veteris), or to denote a certain part of the Bible, e. g. res. 33 (72, 1): 
de prophetico instrumento; adv. Marc. 4, 2 (426, 6/7): evangelicum 
instrumentum; see Hoppe, Beitr., 51, and Bindley’s note on praescr. 
38 (p. 86). — spiritus... feci: Isai. 57, 16: nveüna yap map'éuoo 
ébeAeboETat xal mvohy nčoavy yò Éxo(nox (Vulg.: quia spiritus a 
facie mea egredietur; et flatus ego faciam; adv. Herm. 32 (161, 20/1): 
quia spiritus a me exivit et flatum omnem ego feci); feci is also found 
in quotations of tbis verse in Iren. lat. 5, 12, 2; Aug. de anim. et ei. 
orig. 1, 14, 21; de gen. ad litt. 10, 6, 9; Fulgent. Rusp. contra Fabian., 
frag. 15. — Et anima enim flatus faetus ex spiritu: for this definition, 
see the Introduction, pp. 10*/1*. — et rursus: for the various formulas 
used by Tert. to introduce quotations from Holy Scripture, see Borleffs, 
Mnemos. 60 (1932), 85, and 86,. — earnaliter: a Christianism, which 
occurs for the first time in the Itala (Thes. 1. L. III: 476, 19 sqq.). — 
quod spiritale: the text of 1 Cor. 15, 46 (ŠAV OÙ xpdstov TÒ TTVELLATIXOV, 
&AA& +d duxyuxóv, Exerta to mvevuetixdv) shows that it is wrong to 
insert est with B and Gelenius; similarly, adv. Marc. 5, 10 (607, 10): 
non primum quod. spiritale and res. 53 (111, 12/3 and 112, 5/6). 


4. The description of Adam's ecstasy, which transitorily 
changed him into a spiritalis homo (whereas according to the Valen- 
tinians the nveuuarıxöv ortepua constituted an element of his essential 
being; see the passages quoted in the note on $ 3, haerelicos), can 
only be understood in the light of Tert.’s Montanism (see the preface 
to ch. 45). Cf. 21, 2: Quid enim spiritale in illo (sc. Adam)? Si quia 
prophetavit magnum illud sacramentum in Christum et ecclesiam . . . hoc 
postea obvenit, cum in illum deus amentiam inmisit, spiritalem vim, 
qua constat prophetia, and tei. 3 (277, 5/10), where a connection is 
assumed between abstinence from food and the occurrence of ecstasy: 
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acceperat. Adam a deo legem non gustandi de arbore agnitionis boni et 
mali, moriturus si gustasset. ver um et ipse tunc in psychi- 
cum reversus post ecstasin spiritalem, in qua 
magnum illud sacramentum in Christum et ecclesiam prophetaverat, nec 
tam capiens quae erant spiritus, facilius veniri quam deo cessi. For 
prophetare (the verb is found for the first time in the Itala), see Mohr- 
mann, Aug., 139/40. — magnum illud saeramentum in Christum et 
ecclesiam: Ephes. 5, 32: tò wvathptov ToUxo (viz. Gen. 2, 23/4, which 
has just been quoted) uéya éotiv, yò dé Aéyw sic Xotovóv xal sic thy 
éxxanotay. For the interpretation of this passage, see Car. Barth, 92, 
and especially Dibelius’ note (Hab. N. T. 12, p. 73): “Der Inhalt 
des ,,Geheimnisses" ist das Verhältnis Christi zur Gemeinde; fraglich 
scheint zunächst, ob man bei wuornpiov an die Ehe oder an die 
Sehriftstelle denken soll. Für das letztere spricht die Beobachtung, 
dass unsere Stelle ja nicht die Institution der Ehe auf den tepóc yáuog 
zwischen Christus und der éxxAynata deutet, sondern umgekehrt 
Regeln für die Ehegatten vom iepóc Y&poc herleitet". In any case 
it is certain that for Tert. sacramentum here denotes the scriptural 
passage, ‘‘which refers to (in with accus.) Christ and the Church". 
Cf. adv. Marc. 3, 5 (383, 3/5): (apostolus) suggerens Ephestis, quod 
in primordio de homine praedicatum est(= magnum 
illud sacramentum), relicturo patrem et matrem et futuris duobus in 
unam carnem, id se in Christum et ecclesiam agnoscere. According to 
Tert.'s conception of ecstasy, Adam did not himself understand the 
words he spoke; it was St. Paul who revealed their true sense (cf. exh. 
cast. 5, 16 segq.; adv. Marc. 5, 18 = 641, 6/7; for Marcion’s inter- 
pretation, see Harnack, Marcion, 120*). 'The quotations of Gen. 2, 23/4 
in Tert. show very divergent forms: v. v. 5 (propterea ; conglutinabitur ; in 
una carne); an. 21, 2 (vocabitur mulier; propterea; agglutinabitur ; in 
carnem unam); res. 7 (34, 22/3); mon. 4.9; exh. cast. 5, 11. — aceidentiam: 
it is only in this passage that the word has a strongly verbal sense: 
“a supervening of the Spirit"; elsewhere the meaning is ‘external 
influence’ (e. g. 22, 2) or ‘oupBeByxdc? (21, 7; 52, 2); see the note on 
6, 5. — operatrix: a Tp, also found in 52, 3 and Hier.-Didym. de spir. 
sanct. 23; operator followed by an object. genit. occurs in apol. 46, 18, 
with suus perhaps ib. 23, 14. 


5. Ambrosiaster in Rom. 9, 13 also mentions Saul and Judas as 
instances of a ‘conversio in alium virum’. — accidens res est: for the 
cireumlocution by means of res, see Thórn., Stud. Tert., 4, 96/7. — 
Saulem: res. 55 (115, 9/11): quodsi et transfigurationem et conversionem 
in transitum substantiae cuiusque defendis, ergo et Saulus in alium 
virum conversus de corpore suo excessit? This passage too shows why 
Tert. exerts himself to represent Saul's conversio as no more than 
an accidens. For the use of an (Vulg. num), see Thórn., Stud. Tert., 
2, 24. — mali is the correct reading, malus here being a subst. ==diabolus, 
as in 47, 2; cult. fem. 2,5, 4; ad ux. 2, 7, etc. ; cf. Kok, 156; Mohrm., 
Aug., 99 seqq. — vertit A] evertit B Gel. Tert. never uses everio with 
in c. accus.; cf., however, praescr. 3, 8 (copied by [Cypr.] ad Novat. 
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14 = 64, 19 H.): Saul, bonus prae ceteris, livore postea evertitur. ~~ 
apostatam: cf. 57, 9. — usque... officium: for the use of usque ad 
(which may be a Grecism, cf. e. g. Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. hypot. 2, 257: 
yon SE xai xarà tov Blov & y pi xal rovg matdag dpdpev OuxoveXAo- 
uévouc a&upiBoatac), cf. adv. Marc. 4, 3 (428, 6/7): si apostolos prae- 
varicationis et simulationis suspectos Marcion haberi queritur usque ad 
evangelii depravationem ; ad uz. 1, 6; res. 42 (87, 5); SH A Aurelian. 
26, 1: in obsidione usque ad ictum sagittae periclitatus est, etc.; Müller- 
Marquardt, 189; Koch, Novat., 286. — loeulorum: Joh. 12, 6: AM örı 
wAenıns (fraudatorem) Tj» xal tò yAwoodxopov siye xal tà BadAdueva 
éBactatev. — traditorem: ‘traitor’, frequently used in connection with 
Judas, e. g. adv. Marc. 2, 28 (375, 17); 3, 7 (387, 23 — adv. Iud. 14, 
45/6); 4, 40 (559, 13) ;praescr. 3, 34; 22, 24 (but proditor pat. 3 (4, 6); 
Iren. lat. 2, 32, 1 gives both qualifications); cf. Mohrm., Aug., 217; 
Goelzer, Avit., 507. — diabolus intravit: Ioh. 13, 27: eloyjAYev cic 
Exeivov ó catavic; Luc. 22, 3: cloyAde 88 catavac eis "loddav 
(adv. Marc. 5, 6 (590, 13): scriptum est enim apud me satanam in Iudam 
introisse). Like St. John, who believed the devil to have entered the 
body of Judas after his eating a piece of bread (13, 26/7: Kai Eußarbas 
tò Pwutov Sidacw *lobde Xipovoc 'loxaptóry. Kat peta rò pwptov, 
tote eloNAdEvV cic Exetvov ó catavac; cf. Hier. tract. de Ps. 95 (Anecd. 
Mareds. III, 2: 134, 3/4): venit diabolus, et accepit buccellam, et statim 
intravit satanas in illum), Tert. has a very concrete idea of this 
*entrance'. Similar views are expressed by Origen, who calls the 
devil adscensor Iudae (homil. in Exod. 6, 2; cf. comm. in Matth., frag. 
280 (G C S Orig. XII 1, p. 125): ‘the dyaSéc is dveriBatos tH Satuovt, 
the pa)UAog innniarog... tH xovnoQ rarpl” and Norden, Verg. Aen. 
VI3, 144), and Petr. Chrysol. (serm. 104 (491 A): quia ad eius (sc. Iudae) 
penetralia tam diabolus possessor insederat and 19 (251 B): ubi se 
diabolus Iudae animo immiscuit). Cf. also Eustath. de engastrim. 13: 
(ó Sıaßoros) sic tà t&v avdparwv Evrdodta sraperodüc; Pass. Barthol. 
6 (Act. apost. apocr. I1, 1: 143, 1/2), where the demon says: nos. , . migra- 
mus ad animam; Act. Andr. et Matth. 25; Act. Petr. et Andr. 8; [Clem.] 
homil. 9, 10 (cf. Arbesmann, 21 seqq.). From pagan literature we may 
adduce the famous passage from Porphyrius quoted by Euseb. praepar. 
evang. 4, 23 (de philos. ex orac. haur., p. 148 Wolff): Kal tà occa rolvuv 
LEST and toltwy (sc. vv Tovnp@v daruövwv) * x«l yap uáMota Tals 
TotxiG tpopats yaípouctv. Zwrougévov yàp Tuv Tpooíaot xal xpoot- 
Lavousı tH copati xxl Sia todto ai &Yvciat, ob Bux robs Seobc 
Tpoonyouptvac, QAN tv! obtot &xoocóo:. For more particulars, see 
Norden, op. cit., 145/6; Cumont, Afterlife, 122; Dölger, Exorzismus, 
24/5; Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 20 and Hellen. Myster., 44; Hopfner, 
Gr.-äg. Offenbarungszauber, 1, 236; 2, 7. 67. 102; Bauer’s note on 
Joh. 8, 44 (Hdb. N. T. 6, p. 128). 


6. nativitate: ‘from birth’; this sense, which is found from Min. Fel. 
and Tert. downwards, is particularly frequent in the works of lawyers 
(see Cooper, 43 and Goelzer, Jér., 103). Tert. mostly writes a, not 
ex,-te, e. g. 37, 5; 52, 2; exh. cast. 1, 17; v. v. 11. In 24, 2 the sense 
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is ‘the fact of being born’, tò yeyovévat, in 28, 1 and adv. Marc. 
4, 27 (515, 18) ‘generation’; cf. Thielmann, A. L. L. 8, 239; Rónsch, 
It2, 52. — eonseritur animae: likewise, 25, 8: quo facilius anima cum 
anima consereiur. — On utriusque La Cerda rightly remarks: ‘‘illud 
spiritus utriusque valet utriusvis, alterutrius, nam simul coire neque- 
unt"; a parallel is found in apol. 1, 5: staque utrumque ex alterutro 
redarguimus. For the reverse (alteruter = uterque), which is more 
frequent, see Thes. 1. L. I: 1759, 72/7; Thielmann, A. L. L. 7, 377 seqq.; 
Paucker, Suppl., 24; Elg, 28. — atque ita very often occurs in con- 
clusions (in de an.: 12, 1; 25, 5; 34, 1; 37, 5); cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 
4, 122; Kroll, Glotta 15 (1926), 285; Keil's note on Cato agric. 54, 4; 
Bendz, Frontin., 190; Hand, Tursell., 1, 500 seq.; Rothstein's note 
on Prop. 2, 29, 21. — ex substantiae suae sorte — ex substantia quam 
sortita est, cf. 16, 2: (natura) quam a deo anima nostra sortita est. Similarly, 
43, 9: de naturae sortibus = de naturalibus quae sortiti sumus (Plin. 
n. h. 9, 18: ut credam etiam omnia in aquis spirare naturae suae sorte); 
adv. Marc. 1, 7 (299, 12/8): ex substantiae lege, non ex nominis sorte. 
This paragraph very clearly shows that Tert. does not believe in a 
trichotomy spirit-soul-flesh (for which see Burton, Amer. Journ. of 
Theol. 18 (1914), 395 seqq.; 571 segq.; 20 (1916), 390 seqq.; 563 seqq.) 
any more than St. Paul (for 1 Thess. 5, 23, see the notes by Dibelius 
(Hdb. N. T. 11, p. 32) and von Dobschütz, and Festugiére, L'idéal 
relig. des gr. et l'évang., 196 seqq.). 


12. Soul and mind. 


“The mind, the animus or mens, is a power proper to the soul, 
through which it acts and thinks, and so is no more an independent 
substance than the spiritus. 

It often seems as if the soul is moved by the mind as by something 
essentially different from it, as was asserted by those thinkers who 
regard the voc as the moving force of the universe ($ 1). Anaxagoras, 
for instance, declared that the mind is the origin of all things, and that 
it is completely pure and cannot mix with any other thing, whereas 
elsewhere he identified it with the soul (8 2). This is disapproved of 
by Aristotle, who all the same is more capable of rebuking others 
than of finding a satisfactory solution himself. For, whilst he delayed 
giving a conclusive definition of the mind, he provisionally proclaimed 
another votc, a divine one, which he declared to be impassible and 
consequently separated from the soul. For the soul is passible; hence 
the mind must be so too, if it is connected with the soul. If the mind 
is impassible, it cannot be connected with the soul; but in that case 
the soul cannot perceive or think through the mind ($ 3). According 
to Aristotle, sense-perception is a ‘passion’; but sense-perception 
takes place together with, and by means of, the mind ($ 4). So it 
follows that the mind may come into touch with other things and 
80 is passible. If, on the other hand, mind and soul are supposed. to 
be separate powers, one of them will be idle (§ 5). Hence we are entitled 
to assume that both powers are one, and that Democritus is right 
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in making them identical. Only one question remains, viz. whether 
they are one by the blending of two substances, or on account of the 
particular nature of one single being. At all events, we regard the 
mind not as a substance separated from the soul, but as a fundamental 
function of the soul ($ 6)”. 

First of all, we must speak about the use of the terms anima and 
animus. The translation of voüc by animus needs no explanation; on 
the other hand, anima during the classical period usually denotes 
the vital power, not the soul as a whole, which is generally also called 
animus, e.g. Cic. Tusc. 1, 10, 20: Plato triplicem finxit animum (cf. 
M. Schulze, Die Schrift des Claudianus Mamertus über das Wesen der 
Seele (Leipsic 1883), 64,; Bómer, 20/1; Mayor's note on Iuven. 15, 
147 seqq.). The meaning of the words in the archaic and classical 
periods appears from antithetic definitions such as Accius trag. 296: 
sapimus animo, fruimur anima; Non. Marc. 426: animus est quo 
sapimus, anima qua vivimus; Gramm. Lat., VII 531 Keil: animus 
qualitas viventis, anima causa vitae; Serv. in Aen. 10, 487. Lucretius 
(3, 94/117) uses animus to denote the Aovtxóv, anima as a translation 
of tò &Aoyov. However, in his poem “the animus is not only the seat 
of the intellect, but also of the will, the passions, and the desires, 
whereas the anima is the power which gives and maintains life without 
any reference to intellectual activity" (Heinze, Lucr. III, 63); in the 
passage just quoted there is nothing about the antithesis votc—uy%. 
As far as I know, Apuleius is the first author who uses anima as a 
name for the entire soul. In apol. 49 he still writes: de nostri quoque 
animi trinis potestatibus, but in de Plat. 1, 13 (97, 2/3 Thom.): at enim 
cum tres parles animae ducat esse (sc. Plato); cf. ib. 1, 18 (102, 5). 
Henceforth anima remains the usual translation of quy? (cf. e. g. 
Wack, Synt., 2, 13/4; Wohleb, Didache, 63/4). Here again Lactantius 
proves himself a Cicero Christianus by adopting the usage of the 
classical period (e. g. div. instit. 7, 12, 9/10 and opif. det 17; see 
Schulze, loc. cit.). 

Nearly all the materials worked up in this chapter can eventually 
be traced back to Aristotle’s sept puyňc; this applies to the d6&« 
of Anaxagoras with its refutation ($ 2), to the note concerning Demo- 
critus (8 6), and above all to the paragraphs referring to Aristotle 
himself ($8 3/4). More than once we find literal translations of tbe 
text of Aristotle (see the comm.); hence we may draw the conclusion 
that all these data were borrowed by 'lert. from Soranus (see also 
Karpp, 37). It is fairly certain that Soranus here too followed the 
Stoies, who regarded the voüc as à power not separated from the 
uy}, so that we are entitled to assume that he combated the view 
of Aristotle; hence it is quite possible that the polemical part of the 
chapter, too, was copied from him; this supposition finds a strong 
support in the tribute paid to Democritus, a philosopher highly 
estimated by Soranus (cf. Introduction, ch. V). 


l. sive mens est voc apud Graecos: it is certainly wrong to follow 
Pamelius in putting à comma after est. For this use of sive, cf. e. g. 
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ad nai. 1, 10, 43: Varro trecentos Loves, seu Iwppiteros dicendum est, ... 
induci (loves, or Iuppiteri, if that is to be their name"; similarly, 
in the present passage: “animus, or mens, if that corresponds to the 
Greek word voüg”); Vitruv. 4, 6, 4: ancones, sive parotides vocantur. 
ib. 10, 21 (15), 3: in arbusculis, sive amaxopodes dicuntur; Hor. sat. 
2, 6, 20: Matutine pater, seu Iane libentius audis. Cf. the similar use 
of eite in Greek, e. g. Dio Chrysost. orat. 36, 23 (II: 7, 7 Arnim): 
lxv... dy Tabımv xa9uapOc sddatuova ToArrelav elite x«l mÓAw yoh 
x«Actv. For further particulars, see C. F. W. Müller, Die Partikel 
sive, 15/21; Vahlen, Opusc. Acad., 2, 234; Norden, Agn. T'heos, 144 seqq. 
— non aliud quid intellegimus: A B have quo non, which is impossible, 
and may be due to the following quo agit, quo sapit. Hartel’s 
conjecture (animus for animum), which offers a possibility to retain 
quo, renders proinde senseless, for the meaning of the present passage 
cannot be “consequently, the animus or mens is that which the 
Greeks call voUc" ; proinde intimates that the discussion of the unity 
of the soul is continued, and that the animus is no more an 
isolated power than the spiritus (ch. 11). Tert. regards anima and 
mens as Synonyms in a much higher degree than Lucretius does 
(3, 94: animum ... mentem quam saepe vocamus), who uses animus 
to denote the Aoyuóv, not the vog (see the preface to the present 
chapter; Ernout-Robin’s note on Lucr. 3, 615; Heinze, op. cit., 63). — 
suggestum: ‘power’; cf. the note on 1, 1. — nativitus: according to 
Forcellini, this word (not mentioned in Hoppe's lists) only occurs in 
Tert.’s works; it is also found in 39, 1. — motator is Tp (also in ad nat. 
2, 3, 11. 15 and Arnob. 3, 31). — illum deum Socratis: Pamelius refers 
to apol. 47, 7: intra mundum (sc. deum putant) Platonici, qui guber- 
natoris exemplo intra id maneat quod regat, which has nothing to do 
with the present passage. La Cerda adduces Phaedo 97 B/C, where 
Socrates says: 'AXA' &xobcac uév mote éx BrBAtov tivdc, Óc Épw, 
"Avad&oaybpov dvayıyvaoxovrog, xal A&vovroc, &G &pa voUc &otty ó 9uoxoo- 
Köy re xal naveav albrıog, etc. It is indeed not impossible that Tert. 
has an inaccurate recollection of this passage (which he may have 
read in the original, cf. Introduction, p. 44* note 6), and so represents 
Socrates' words about Anaxagoras as containing the opinion of Socrates 
himself (Tert. is often inaccurate, partieularly when dealing with 
subjects which are of no direct importance for his argument; cf. the 
notes on 46, 5 and 49, 3); at any rate, the words òc &pa voüc otw 6 
8taxocuv se xxl T&v cov attiog accord rather well with univer- 
sitatis motatorem. According to d'Alés (Bev. Et. Gr. 50 (1937), 335,), 
Tert. means the Sandviov of Socrates. Though his arguments are 
far from convincing, this explanation may perhaps be supported by 
pointing out that Tert. regarded Socrates’ Oa«tuóvtov as a demon 
(see the note on 1, 4), and that the votc is frequently called 8atu.ov 
in philosophical literature (e. g. the hymn of Cleanthes, vs. 15; Sen. 
ep. 31, 11; Epictet. 1, 14, 6; 2, 8, 11; M. Aurel. 5, 27; 10, 13; Philo 
de provid. 2,16; for Posidonius, cf. Galen Hippocr. et Plat. placit., p. 469 
Müller) However, the most plausible solution is to assume here an 
allusion to a passage of the Philebus (quoted in 24, 3 about the value 
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of memory), where Philebus says to Socrates (28 B): oeuvüveıs vá, 
à Lwxpates, TOV cexvutod tedv, i. e. the vous (cf. ib. 28 C: mavrec 
yap cupqpovoUcty of cogpot, éxurobc Óvrcc cepvovovtes, WG VOUS 
gott Bactkeds utv obpavou te xai yTjc, cf. Tert: universitatis mota- 
torem). Xen. memor. 1, 4, 17, which may also be compared, diverges 
more widely from the present passage: @yadé, épy, xatapate Str xal 
ó cóc voUg £vàv TO cóv cua Ewe BobAerat petayerpiCetar. oteoDat 
obv yp xal THY Ev TH ravri Pp6ovnoıvrandvea, ÖTWG Av 
abty Q90 7, oto tidecda.. — Valentini... ZIIHI: the reading 
Unigenitum (A; Monogenen B Gel) may perhaps be retained, though 
in adv. Val. 7 (185, 2) Monogenes is found. Cf. Iren. 1, 1, 1: Nun 
autem hunc, et Unigenitum vocant, et Patrem et initium omnium 
(Tert.: univ. mot.). 


2. Quam is certainly right, cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 125,. — Initium, etc.: 
this theory is often mentioned in doxographical literature (though 
not by Aétius), for instance in Theophrast. phys. opin. frag. 4(D DG 
479, 7/8): thg de xiw/joeocG xal ths yevéoewms altiov Errtommoe tov voov 
6 'A:, id., frag. de sens. 38 (510, 10/1 ib.); Hermias Irrisio 6 
(652, 24 seqq. 1b.); Hippolyt. refut. 8, 1 (561, 24 ib.). — oseillum (also 
pall. 1,3: arietem .. . dicitur Carthago . .. armasse in o. penduli impetus) 
here denotes the zeptyoprnoi; (Anax. B 9. 12, Diels). — purumque: 
ib. B 12: péperxtat oddevl xofjuxtt, AAR pdvoc abrög En’ Ewutod 
Eotiv.... Éott Y&p Aertétatév te mavtTOV ypnukvov xal xadanpwTaTov. 
incommiscibilem: & X. — animam edicit is to be preferred to animae 
addicit: it makes better sense and deviates less from the lectio tradita. 
Cf. Arist. de anim. 1, 2 (405a 13 seqq.): °A. 9' Éotxe uàv Erepov Akyeıv 
Wuxfv te xal vo0v ... ypita. 8’ aumoty ac ute pdcer, TARY apYHV Ye 
TÓóv vov tideTat udora mavrwv* uÓvoy yovv qrolv TOV Óvtov 
&nrÀoUv civar xal awry ve xal xadapdv (Tert.: purum . . . et simplicem 
et incommascililem). 


3. Hoe etiam Aristoteles denotavit: for Aristotle’s criticism of 
Anaxagoras, of. the passages collected by F. Nuyens, Ontwikkelings- 
momenten vn de zielkunde van Aristoteles (Nijmegen 1939), 120.9, 
especially de anim. 1, 2 (404b 1 seqq.): "Avak. 3’ hrtov Stacapet rept 
QUTGV* TOAAKYOU EV yap TÒ alrıov TOD xag x«l óp9Gg tov vaŭv 
Aéyct, Évépc 9t 82 Toürov slvat thy buxnv (Tert. et tamen eundem alibi 
animam edicit; the passage from Arist. supports the constitution of 
the text according to Gelen.) — nescio an: ‘probably not’, cf. the note 
on 1, 2. — inanire is found here for the first time in the sense of 'irritum 
reddere’, *abolere' ; of course in this passage this meaning is primarily 
due to the antithesis (implere). — definitionem . . . differret: de anim. 
2, 2 (413b 24/5): nepl dt tod voU xal tjs 9eoprru; Suvkuecc o08Év 
T avepdv, AAN Eorxe djuyTzjic YEvos Erepov elvat (Tert. wrongly 
alterum animi, not -ae, genus, probably on account of the words 
definitionem ... differret). — divinum ... inpassibilem: cf. de anim. 
3, 5 (430a 17 segg): xai odtog 6 vols ycptotóc xal anadys xai kuys; 
cf. de gen. animal. 2, 3 (136b 27 seqq.): Aeineraı de tov voüv pdvov 
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Sipadey Emstotévat xal Perov elvat uóvov* ovdiv yao adtod tH 
évepyela xotvwvet cMpatinh evepyera. — inpassibilem: Tp.; cf. 
Rönsch, It, 115; Goelz., Jér., 136; Avit., 484. — subostendens: Tp; 
also in bapt. 19, 2; adv. Herm. 37 (167, 11); adv. Marc. 4, 38 (550, 10), 
adv. Val. 1 (178, 7). — et ipse eum, not et ipsum (Rfid) is the correct 
reading: Aristotle as well as Anaxagoras separated the voüs 
from the duy. For the construction of the sentence, cf. e. g. § 1 quem. 

ab illo; res. 2 (28, 9/11): viderit unus aliqui Lucanus nec huic quidem 
substantiae parcens, quam secundum Aristotelem dissolvens aliud. quid 
pro ea subicit; ib. 37 (79, 21 /2): quasi non liceat esse aliquid, quod 
etsi nihil prosit, aliud tamen, ev prodesse possit?; spect. 22 (22, 23/5): 
quadrigarios ... quibus viri animas, feminae autem illis etiam corpora 
sua Substernumit: cf. Hofm., Synt., 714/5; Kühn.-Stegm., 2, 324/5; 
Lebreton, Ét., 100; Dahllöf, 130; Juret, Fil., 156; Sórbom, 129. — 
consortio: cf. the note on 2, 2; paen. 3, 6: carnis et spiritus, quorum... 
tantum communionis atque consorti est; res. 5 (32, 21 seq.). —passi- 
bilem ... eorum: the genit. is used on the analogy of patiens with 
an objective genit., passibilis being equivalent to a present partic. 
(see Löfst., Ferm. Stud., 86/7). For the infin. after sortita est, see the 
note on 8, 4. Impassibilis is Tp. — Cum enim... nihil patitur: this 
passage may be paraphrased as follows: ‘Aristotle censured Anaxagoras 
for detaching the animus from the anima. However (rursus), by quah- 
fying the animus as impassibilis, he did exactly the same himself, 
for (enim explains quem rursus... a consortio animae) there are two 
possibilities [the second of which is no more than the logical inversion 
of the first; the expression of the argument is confused, because the 
words aut... aut suggest an alternative which is not found here]: 
A. 1. If the animus is connected with the anima, the anima undergoes 
all influences (patietur) through or together with the animus. 2. If 
this is the case, the animus cannot be impassibilis <, so that Aristotle’s 
assertion of the contrary is wrong». B. 1. «If the animus is impassibilis 
indeed, the soul cannot undergo influences through or together with 
the animus». 2. If this is impossible (aut st non per animum, nec cum 
animo patietur anima), the soul is not connected with the animus 
«, which is the very assertion censured by Aristotle»." In the first 
part of the sentence the words non poterit animus impassibilis induci 
are only loosely connected with what precedes; this is due to the fact 
that two sentences have been confused: A. Cum enim animam ... st 
concreta est anima, the evident conclusion that the animus is passibilis 
being omitted; B. cum enim animam ... sortita est pati, si concreta 
est... induci. — eui nihil patitur: instead of cui Junius suggests 
per quem, Ursinus qui. We may, however, retain cui, which of course 
corresponds to per quem in the preceding sentences, by comparing 
res. 12 (41, 27/9): et utique st omnia homini resurgunt, cui procurata 
sunt, porro non homini nisi et carni, quale est, ut ipsa depereat in totum 
propter quam et cui nihil deperit? See also Thörn., Stud. 
Tert., 2, 45. — Porro, etc.: the latter part of this paragraph and $ 4 
contain a further refutation of Aristotle: “Not only Aristotle asserts 
the same as Anaxagoras, but he is also (porro) contradicted by common 
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experience. According to Aristotle, the animus does not undergo the 
influences undergone by the soul (s? nihil... patietur); now Aristotle 
himself admits, and human reason teaches us (quidmi?), that sense- 
perception, thoughts, and notions are passiones, so that, if Aristotle 
were right indeed, the soul would do all these things without the 
animus. But (autem) experience (videmus) proves the very opposite 
of this <, so that the animus cannot possibly be impassibilis>’’. 


4. Nam, etc.: this, too, derives from Arist. de anim., e. g. 2, 5 
(416b 33/5): fj 8’ aloSnotc £v tH xwetodal te xal macys ouußalver, 
xa9&msp elpyntar: Soxei yap KMolwals tic elvat, or ib. 2, 11 (424a 1): 
16 yàp alsdaveodaı aoyeıv ct éotiv (cf. also phys. 7, 2 = 244b 13). 
The addition quia pati sentire est is strange, for it is not only incorrect, 
but also quite unnecessary to the argument; it is probably due to 
force of habit (cf. the note on the last sentence of 7, 4; we may, however, 
perhaps refer to Herm. Trismeg. ap. Stob. I 275, 11 Wachsm.: r&v 
tO mÁoyov aloderaı, mav tò aicdducvov x&oysi)). The words moveri 
senlire est contain the inversion of an assertion made by Aristotle 
(4j 9' alodmoıs Ev ro utvetadat . . . cou atver) ; they are necessary here 
to get à connection between moveri and pati (movere — sentire — pati). 
— For quia with a subjunctive in Tert.’s works (— itur B Gel), cf. 
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5. commiseibilis: X.4. — Iam ergo is very common in Tert.’s works, 
cf. Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 774, 79/80 and VII, 1: 129, 37/44. — sapor here 
has the meaning of sapere, which is very rare: Cic. post redit. in sen. 
6, 14: sine sensu, sine sapore, elinguem, tardum; Pelag. in ep. ad Rom. 
1, 21: evanuerunt a naturali sapore; a word-play is found in Cypr. 
ep. 63, 11 (the subject of the principal sentence is calix dominicus): 
ut a, sapore isto saeculari ad intellectum dei unusquisque resipiscat. — 
nulla eausa is opposed to actus et motus, as olium to passio, quies to 
sensus, and stupor to sapor. — vacabit: ‘will be idle’; cf. also the 
note on 44, 1. 


6. reputari — deputari; this meaning (frequent in juridical literature) 
is very common in Tert.’s works; cf. Rónsch, Sem., 3, 73; Hoppe, 
serm. Tert., 83. — Democritus: again from Aristotle, de anim. 1, 2 
(404a 27/8): Sonep A.* Exeivog u&v yap nc duy? tadtov x«i votv 
(cf. ib. 405a 9). — obtinebit: ‘will be put in the right’ (Cic. writes 
o. causem or litem). This is a law term again, cf. e. g. Ulp. dig. 2, 4, 4,2: 
quod et honestius est et merito obtinuit; Paulus ib. 4, 8, 30 and 42, 1, 36. 
From Tert. cf. spect. 18 (19, 27); adv. Herm. 33 (163, 1); apol. 50,3; 
€. Chr. 6, 29/30; see also Heumann-SeckeP, 384. — substantia alium: 
an ablat. limitationis after alius (also in $ 1) is found from Liv. 1, 56, 7 
downwards; on apol. 8, 5: alii nos, opinor, natura cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 
31; Waltz., Ét., 181; see also Thes. 1. L. I: 1661, 37 segg. — officium in 
this passage means 'function', not ‘servant’ as in 37, 1 and 40, 4. 
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13. The soul takes precedence of the mind. 


“It is evident that the soul is more important than the mind, for 
we often say ‘soul’ to denote the whole human being ($ 1). Instances 
of this usage are found in everyday speech; furthermore, both philo- 
sophers and physicians always give the title ‘On the Soul’ to books 
on these subjects, even if they include a discussion of the mind ($ 2). 
Finally, in Holy Scripture the soul plays a much more essential 
part than the mind. So we may be certain that the soul is more im- 
portant indeed, and that its substance forms a unity, which uses 
the mind as an instrument ($ 3)". 

The argument is based on the sensus communes (see the note on 
2, 1) and on scriptural texts, and is to be regarded as Tert.’s intellectual 


property. 


l. dispieere (often in Cic., Sen., and Plin. ep., rare elsewhere) is 
used by Tert. twenty-four times (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1415, 21/3); perhaps 
this frequent use is due to the influence of juridical Latin. despicere 
instead of dispicere (the two verbs are frequently confounded in 
manuscripts; cf. Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 743, 26 and 1415, 15) is also given 
by A in ad nat. 1, 10, 44 (— apol. 15, 1, where Martin wrongly adopts 
the reading despicite of the manuscripts). — prineipalitas (Tp) here 
means tò j|ysuovobv; the meaning ‘priority’ occurs in praescr. 31, 1 
and Iren. 3, 3, 1: propter potentiorem principalitaiem (sc. ecclesiae 
Romanae; ‘did to éEatpetov rtQoetov Salmasius; ‘Alterthümlichkeit’, 
‘Ursprünglichkeit’ Stieren; Harvey's interpretation (2, 9,) is wrong). 
In Macrob. somn. Scip. 1, 3, 12 genera principalitatis is equivalent 
to genera principalia. For the Latin translation of yzspovıxöv, see 
the note on 15, 1. — sit... praeest: in indirect questions Tert. very 
rarely uses different moods (not discussed in Hoppe’s works). This 
idiom is found already in archaic Latin (rarely; usually for metrical 
reasons, cf. Hofm., Synt., 695), in Rhet. Herenn. (ib., 694), andin Varro 
(Dahlmann, 51), in poetry from Propert. downwards (cf. also Sudhaus, 
Aetna, 90/1). Its occurrence in classical prose is doubtful (Hofm., 
op. cit., 839); in prose of the imperial period it is more common (Hofm., 
loc. cit. ; for Colum., see Nyström, 85/6 and Dahllöf, 115, for Celsus, 
Lyngby, 16, for Quint. declam., Y. Englund, 74/5, and Wahlén, 159), 
after Apul. it is widely used: cf. Kroll, Synt., 55; Médan, 99; Tidn., 
Did., 46; Friebel, 93; Baehr., Beitr., 516 seqq.; Hagendahl, Ammian., 
122 seqq. — euius prineipalitas apparuerit: cou tò 4Jjysuovoov qaívecot 
öv . Similarly, adv. Marc. 4, 14 (460, 28/9): bene, quod caelum nullius 
alterius usque adhuc dei apparet (sc. dv), nisi cuius et terra; cf. ib. 4, 41 
(562, 2/4): et cur non magis passurus esset, si alterius dei ac per hoc 
adversarium creatoris manifestasset (el Exutov tod Etépov Deot Bvta... 
Epnvev; for the omission of se, which was wrongly inserted by Junius 
and Kroymann, cf. Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 50) and 1,16 (311, 27/8): 
cuius nec modica, comparent. With a nomin. e. g. adv. Herm. 45 (175, 
10/1): apparere coepit et... conveniri deus; Suet. rhetor. 1: paulatim 
et ipsa (sc. rhetorica) utilis honestaque apparuit (cqpéAoc... 000“ 
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Zpatveto). For the necessity to understand dv, cf. the note on 
5, 4. — substantiae massa means no more than ‘the whole substance’. 
The choice of the word is undoubtedly due to the corporalitas animae, 
which in 37, 6 is compared to a massa auri vel argenti; cf. adv. Marc. 
4, 18 (478, 13 seqq.), where Tert. argues that the portio spiritus sancti 
which had lodged in St. John the Baptist, should abscedere iam ab 
Iohanne redactam scilicet in dominum ut in massalem suam summam. — 
mentio is often used by Tert. in the sense of ‘denomination’ or ‘notion’, 
cf. Thórnell, Stud. Tert., 4, 105/6; we may add adv. Herm. 3 (128, 23/4): 
substantia semper fuit cum suo nomine, quod est deus; postea 
domini, accedentis scilicet rei, mentio, and 19 (147, 16/8): sed 
cum ita ulimur vocabulo principii, quasi originis, non quasi ordinis 
nomine, adicimus et mentionem ipsius rei specialiter, quam volumus 
principium alterius rei. — titulata: Tp., also adv. Marc. 1, 25 (325, 15) 
and 3, 13 (398, 24; — adv. Iud. 9, 106). This word seems to be used 
by Christian authors only (for more instances, cf. the Addenda to my 
Index Verborum, p. 257); in carm. de resurr. mort. 2 (p. 47 of my 
edition) the verb has a different meaning (‘distinguere’ > *ornare"). 


2. The locutions adduced as arguments in this paragraph are 
heterogeneous. It is only in the first two that anima is really equivalent 
to Céov, homo (cf. 24, 11); the next two show the meaning ‘vital 
power’ (or even ‘life-breath’), whereas the last-mentioned example 
probably refers to Greek works rept juyZc (it is hardly conceivable 
that many Latin works with the title De anima should have been 
written before Tert.: cf. the preface to ch. 12, p. 201). The whole 
passage is to be regarded as an appeal to the sensus communes (cf. the 
notes on 2, 1 and 25, 3). — ait... ait: a similar repetition occurs in 
c. Chr. 12,36: et veni, inquit, animam salvam facere, non dixit, ostendere. 
— rustieus ... miles: instances of everyday life, cf. adv. Marc. 5, 7 
(595, 13): exempla praemiserat (Christus) militum pastorum rusticorum 
(apol. 42, 3); 2 Tim. 2, 3/6; Geffcken, Kyn., 128; Norden, Neue Jahrb., 
N. F., Suppl. 18 (1892), 295,; my note on carm. de resurr. mort. 172. — 
nominatiora: only one other instance of this comparative is known, 
viz. Aug. civ. dei 16, 2, 1: quid... nominatius Christo? ; for other 
instances of comparatives of partic. in Tert., see Kellner, Spr. Tert., 
232. — agere: this example may be due to Cic. Tusc. 1, 19: nam et 
agere animam et efflare dicimus; tpse autem animus ab anima diclus 
est. — ipsique medici: of course Tert. in the first place thinks of Soranus. 
— faciem ... operis: similarly, Petr. Chrysol. serm. 95 (467 A): quod 
erat in facie lectionis (oppos.: interna eius); Claud. Mam. de stat. anim. 
1, 2 (24, 10 Eng.). — frontemque materiae: cf. Hier. ep. 29, 2, 1 and 
Ennod. ep. 2, 24: in fronte epistulae; [Rufin.] in Os. 1, 1; Cassiodor. 
in Ps. 15 praef.: inscriptiones titulorum qui psalmorum frontibus 
affiguntur; from Tert. cf. pud. 5 (226, 22/3): in prima... fronte 
sanctissimae legis. — proseripsit = inscripsit, just as res. 18 (49, 15): 
quonam, titulo spes ista proscripta sit; ad nat. 1, 14, 1: picturam... 
proposuit sub ista proscriptione (coapol. 16,12: cum eiusmodi inscriptione; 
pud. 5 (226, 24). — On this passage Karpp, 38 remarks: “Ihn (viz. 
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the usage which prefers anima (puy) to animus or voc) bezeugen 
auch die Schriftsteller, welche zwar von einem animus reden, aber 
ihre Werke De anima (rept uyic) betiteln. Solche Leute kennt 
Tertullian aus Soran; denn er bezeichnet sie als ipsi... philosophi 
ipsique medici und gibt damit sein medizinisch-philosophisches 
Handbuch zu erkennen. Soran, welcher ja nach an. 10 und 15 selbst 
eine einheitliche Seelensubstanz annahm, hat jenen Einwurf vielleicht 
schon selbst erhoben, mindestens aber den Tertullian mit jenen 
Schriftstellern bekannt gemacht". Tert., in writing medici, is more 
likely to have thought of Soranus only; similarly, philosophi may 
refer to no more than one book, e. g. Aristotle's repl duy75c. 


3. Ut...a deo discas: cf. 43, 9: si apud deum discas (which there 
too introduces the ‘Christian’ part of the chapter), and the note on 
1, 6. — salvam... faeere: according to Harnack (Marcion, 180*), 
this translation was borrowed from the Gospel of Marcion, because 
Tert., after quoting from this work Luc. 9, 24, where this expression 
oecurs (adv. Marc. 4, 21 — 489, 25/6), in his own discussion of the 
passage (ib. 490, 14) writes servat. Since, however, salvam facere is 
also found in several places where the influence of the Gospel of 
Marcion is out of the question (cf. Matzkow, 18/25, expecially 21), 
Harnack's conclusion seems to be wrong. Here Tert. refers to Luc. 
9, 56. — illam... eomminatur: Matth. 10, 28 (often quoted by Tert., 
cf. Aalders, 53/4); there are only two other passages (Apul. mef. 8, 30 
and Hesych. in Lev. 20, 6/8) where a present infin. without an accus. 
is found after this verb (cf. von Geisau, Indogerm. Forsch. 36, 273). — 
illam ... vetat (sc. quam se): Luc. 14, 26: et tig... o0 prost... thy 
EauTod duy 1v, od dbvarat yov wadytnys elvan; cf. fuga 7,3: qui pluris fecerit 
animam suam quam me; scorp. 11 (170, 6/7); ib. 14 (177, 24/5): ceterum 
super deum diligere nec animam licebit. Y cannot assume here an 
allusion to Ioh. 12, 25 (as is supposed by H. Koch, Theol. Lit. Zeitung, 
1934, 158). — illam... ponit: loh. 10, 11: ó mew ó xe^óg mv 
qux adrot tliyaw ónèp tév npoßkrov; ib. 10, 15 (adv. Prax. 22 
(269, 17/8): quod animam suam ponat). Cf. Aalders, 155, whose dis- 
cussion of these passages needs some correction. Of course, the expres- 
sion in Luc. 23, 46: x&vep, eig yeip&c cou mapatideua. tò nveŭud uov 
does not belong here. For animam ponere, see Tidn., Did., 193. — 
peeudibus ‘sheep’, cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 79. However, in fuga 11, 1 Tert. 
writes: bonus pastor animam pro pecoribus ponit. — Habes, “now you 
know", is often found at the end of an argument or digression, cf. 
Seyffert, Scholae latinae, 1, 79. — unio = unitas occurs for the first 
time in Tert.: adv. Val. 37 (211, 7/9: Unio (co Unitas) as one of the 
Virtuies assumed by the Valentinians); adv. Prax. 13 (249, 7/8): 
redactum est iam nomen det et domini in unionem; adv. Marc. 1, 5 
(296, 19): et duo enim multitudo, unione iam excessa. It is often followed 
by a genit.: mon. 4: unio coniugii; res. 2 (27, 24): de unione divinitatis 
(ib. 28, 5/6; adv. Prax. 18 (260, 14); 19 (262, 19/20); 20 (263, 6); 
adv. Marc. 1, 4 — 295, 19. 296, 2). In the succeeding centuries this 
word (which only occurs in the works of Christian authors) is rarely 
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used, except by Hilar. and Hier. — patrocinium ‘protection’ > ‘pro- 
tector’ (cf. the use of ministerium in 40, 2. 4). The concrete sense 
(though not employed to denote human beings) is also found in res. 
18 (49, 1/2): tot auctoritates iustorum patrociniorum ... honores dico 
substantiae ipsius, tum vires dei, etc.; ad nat. 2, 5, 4: lunam, solacium 
noctium, patrocinium mensium; cf. Beck, 123 and the comm. on 2, 4. — 
instrumentum . . . patroeinium: a similar antithesis occurs in fuga 2, 1: 
iniquitatem non patrocinium praestare persecutiont, sed ministerium. 


14. Different views about the parts of the soul. In how far can we speak 
of parts of the soul? 


“The soul, which is a single substance, is not divisible, as it is not 
dissoluble (if so, it would be mortal). ($ 1). By the philosophers it is 
divided into different parts in various ways ($ 2); it might, perhaps, 
be better to speak of faculties or powers of the soul (as was already 
done in some cases by Aristotle), for these ‘parts’ are not to be regarded 
as ‘members of the substance of the soul’ in the same sense as the 
members of the body, but as faculties (ingenia). Besides, even the 
body itself cannot be divided into parts as tbe philosophers divide 
the soul ($ 3); on the contrary, à multitude of members produces 
one body, so that, what is called a division, should rather be called 
a concretion. This is made clear by comparing the body to the hydraulic 
organ: the air-current pervading the entire instrument is not divided, 
though it is used in different parts (8 4). It is in this sense that Strato, 
Aenesidemus, and Heraclitus speak of a diffusion of the soul through- 
out the body. — The various names of these ‘parts’ and their seats 
in the body are immaterial to us ($ 5)”. 

The short preface, in which Tert. emphasizes the indivisibility of 
the soul, is followed by a long doxographical survey, which, just as 
the information concerning Aristotle in $ 3 (see the preface to ch. 12) 
and Aenesidemus in $ 5 (see the note on 9, 5), has certainly been 
borrowed from Soranus (Karpp (35) rightly points out that of the 
philosophers and physicians quoted there he is the youngest). It is 
quite possible that the final sentence (Haec omnia... sequestrentur) 
also refers to Soranus, who was particularly interested in everything 
concerning terminology (cf. Karpp, loc. cit.). On the other hand, it is 
far from certain whether the comparison of the body to an organ 
was borrowed from the same source, as Tert. also uses it in a much 
earlier work; he may quite well have found it in popular philosophy 
(see the note on § 4). 


1. de suo: cf. Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 14; Hoppe, Synt., 103; for other 
authors, Svenn., Pallad., 314 and 640, for the inscriptions, H. Armini, 
Eran. 23 (1925), 22/3. — The reading instruetilis (A B Gel; structilis 
Kroym.) may be retained, though it gives a å. A. ; for the use of instruo = 
struo, see the note on 10, 3. divisibilis is Tp. A similar confutation 
of the trichotomy of the soul is given by Firm. Mat. err. prof. relig. 5, 4. 
Once again we should note the circumstantiality of the argument. 
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2. The progression of numbers in this doxographical survey betrays 
its Sceptical origin (cf. e. g. the list of &pyxt assumed by the Soypatixol 
in Sext. Emp. adv. mathem. 10, 313/8); almost certainly Soranus 
took it in this form from Aenesidemus (see the Introduction, p. 30*). 
— in duas a Platone: viz. tò Aoyınöv and tò &Aoyov: 16, 1: Plato bifariam 
partitur animam, per rationale et inrationale; Aet. 4, 4, 1: Tludaydpac 
IlA&rov xacv&X èv tov avatéto Adyov Ote? mv puyfjv. — in tres a 
Zenone: this information is rather surprising, as we are always told 
that Zeno divided the soul into eight parts (see the note on tn octo 
penes Chrysippum); cf. also Orig. c. Cels. 5, 47 (St. V. F. 2, frag. 829): 
tous And THC Bross, &pvouuévouc tO Tpruepes TT; Voy. Wellmann 
(Neue Jahrb. 47 (1877), 807) supposes that Zeno regarded the five 
senses as belonging to the body, and so only considered the AYysw.ovixöv, 
qovXev, and orepuarındv to be parts of the soul. On the contrary, 
K. Schindler (Die stotsche Lehre von den Seelenteilem und Seelenver- 
mögen insbesondere bei Panaitios und Poseidonios und ihre Verwendung 
bei Cicero (thes. Munich 1934), 15/6) assumes that Zeno took together 
the five senses as the aiodytixdv, and did not include the hyepovucdy 
in his calculation, so that the three parts were tò ulodmrıxöv, tò 
pavytixoy, and tò omepuatixdv. See also Bonhöffer, Epiktet und die 
Stoa, 86. It seems hardly possible to arrive at a completely satisfactory 
conclusion; at all events, we should follow Schindler, loc. cit., in 
rejecting the hypothesis of P. Barth (Die Stoa, 76,), who assumes 
that the Stoics never divided the soul into eight parts, but only knew 
of a division into pboıc, pux, and jyepovixdyv (for an equally im- 
probable supposition with regard to Cleanthes, see Schindler, 31). — 
in quinque ab Aristotele: the words ab Aristotele were already rightly 
inserted by Pamelius, just as afterwards by Diels, Dox. Gr., 205. 
Junius’ conjecture a filio Nicomachi seems to be due to Theodoret. 
Graec. affect. curat. 5, 20 (the passage has no parallel in Aétius; see 
Diels, op. cit., 390): ó 8£ Nixoudyou névre elvat Tabıng Epnoev &vepyetac 
Ti» Ópsexcvudj» tHY Dpentinny Thy atodytixyy thy peraBatixny my 
dStavontixyy; the addition of the name of Nicomachus is rather 
common in doxographical lists, cf. e. g. Philo de provid. 1, 22. Of course 
Soranus referred to Arist. de anim. 2, 3 (414a 31): duvaneız 8° eirtopev 
Spertixndv, dpextixov, alodyntixdv, KIVNTINOV xav& TÓTOV, Sravoytixdv. 
— in sex a Panaetio: Nemes. de nat. hom. 15: Ilavatrıog 9£ ó prddcapos 
TÒ u£y Qovntuxóv TIS xad ópuhy xocs uépoc civar BobAevat, AEYOV 
dpdétata 10 dé anepuarınov od} THC buy uépoc, KAAR THG qose 
(cf. also Si. V. F. 2, frag. 874 with Arnim’s note). The passage 
gives rise to a difficulty, as the notions xa?’ öpunv xivnaıs and 
gvotc do not occur in the accounts of the Stoics’ division of the soul; 
hence Fowler (Panaet. et Hecat. frag. (Bonn 1885), 15 seqq.) 
has questioned the correctness of the information given by Tert. and. 
Nemesius. His view has been combated by Schmekel, Die Philosophie 
der mittleren Stoa (Berlin 1892), 201,; but this scholar in his turn is 
wrong when, in his comparison of the two list of faculties of the soul 
given by Nemes. (op. cit., ch. 15 and 26), he identifies the x«9" ôpuhy 
xtvyjotg with the fysuovuxóv and supposes the six parts in question to be 
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thenyspovıxöv and the five senses (see Schindler, 35/6). Schindler bases 
his interpretation on Nemes. de nat. hom. 26: dratpodow dE xai Ge 
Tas uate TO Chov Suvadpetc. xal TAG ev AÉyouctv buyıxdc, tao SE 
guoıxas, v&c SE Lwrixäs ^ puoyimac piv TAG xaTa TTPORLPEGLV ` quatxàc 
dé xal Iwrixds TAG Arpoaıperoug * xal siol puyixal pev dbo, N TE 
xad’ ópuhv xivqotg xal H alodyots. ths Sè xad’ ópuhv xıvnoews eldn 
[trpia] 76 te petaBytixdv xai TÒ Kıymrınöv TOD CÓUATOG vavtóc xxl TÒ 
pavarındv xXi TÒ dvarvevoTixdy. Ev huty yàp vata xal ToLEiv xat uh 
Ttotely. pvoixal dé xal Cotai, at obx Ep $piv, Ad d Éxóvrev xal 
dxóvcav yıyvöpevan, as 1 Spes voc xai ao noch xai oneppatixh, 
pucıxal oŬoa xal Y cQuYypiuxf, Lwrtuch obóc«. Since, according to 
Nemes. 15, Panaetius did not regard the qóoic as forming part of 
the buy, Schindler (39) supposes that he divided the soul in the 
following way: Wuytxat Suvapetc: I. xat ópu3]v xívnotc. 1. pavytixdy. 
2. xımmrındv Tod ccparog mavtéc. 3. wetaBytixdv. 4. dvanmveuorıxöv. 
II. aiodnoıs (ib. 40: “Die xa? oppnv xtvnoıs mit den vier Vermögen 
und die aíc9xyjoi; ergeben zusammen sechs. Das Yyzwovıxöv ist wie 
bei Zenon nicht eigens gezáhlt"). Against this interpretation three 
objections may be raised: first, the xa9' öpunv xivnotc has been 
counted twice, once as such, and again as the sum of its parts, secondly, 
the mind has no part in this division, and finally, it is by no means 
certain that in the passage just quoted the neraßnrıxöv and the 
xıvyrıxöv TOD ocOxToG TavTég are really regarded as two different 
faculties of the soul (cf. the note on ab Aristotele: Arist. xtvrtvxóv 
eo Theodoret. uero occocdiv). Moreover, Schindler himself (34,) has 
inserted 6 before xıynrıxöv, but if we omit this word, the reading 
tpa (which, it is true, is found only in the cod. Dresd. (saec. XII), 
and does not occur in the old Latin translations of Nemesius) may 
quite well be maintained. So we arrive at a non liquet, just as Reinhardt 
(Poseidon., 353/4); see also below the note on apud Posidonium. — 
in septem a Sorano: we have no other data concerning Soranus' 
division of the soul; perhaps we may conclude from the contents of 
De anima (ch. 15 nyzwovixöv, ch. 17 the five senses, ch. 27 the orep- 
watixov) that he omitted the pwwmrıxöv. A division into seven parts 
(viz. the five senses, Aoytxóv, and Yövınov) is sometimes found in 
Philo (de fuga et invent. 182; quis rer. div. heres 225. 232; de mut. nom. 
110; de Abrah. 29/30; on the other hand, he also often renders the 
Stoic view, e. g. leg. alleg. 1, 11: buying Ye why tò &AoYov éxrapepés; 
de opif. mundi 117; de aetern. mundi 97; quod det. pot. 168; de agric. 
30). — in octo penes Chrysippum: this division is usually attributed 
to the Stoics in general, e. g. Aét. 4, 4, 4: of Eroxol EE óxvà pep@v 
Pad. cuvecTkvat, mévte pév TOY alodytix@y ÓpacUxo0 axovatixod 
OTPPAVTIXOD YEUGTIXOD amtixod, Extov dé pavntiod, EBSduov dé 
STEPKATIXOU, Oyddou dé adtod ToU Aysuovıxod; for more details, see 
St. V F. 1, 143 seqq.; 2, 827/33; Varro l. l. 9, 30 (with the note by 
Goetz-Schoell); L. Stein, Die Psychologie der Stoa, 1, 1225... — in 
novem penes Apollophanen: A. was à pupil of Aristo of Chios (Athen. 
7, 281 D = St. V. F. l, frag. 408); about his psychology no other 
details are known. — in duodecim apud quosdam Stoicorum: duodecim 
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(A Bmg) is certainly the correct reading. Diels (Dox. Gr., 206) defends 
decem (B) by referring to [Galen] hist. philos. 24 (ib. 615, 3/4): 2voxol 
dé TEooapa guépr THC Wuya elvat pact Aoytxdy aladytiexdy pwvyTtimoy 
orzpuaxrıxöv, and by supposing that Tert. should have added these 
four parts to the six parts into which the soul had been divided by 
Panaetius. Justus Lipsius (Physiol. Stoic., 3, 17) arrives at the same 
conclusion by adding the Sperrıxöv and the xıyyrmöv to tbe eight 
parts postulated by Zeno and Chrysippus. Schmekel, too, (261,) retains 
the reading of B without giving any reason for his view. Perhaps 
St. V. F. 2, 826 may be referred to: tò Tyysuovixóv Ev THOT Qavtact«y, 
ouyxatadeotv, puy, Adyov ouvelänge; by adding these four sub- 
divisions of the Hyspovıxöv to the eight parts commonly mentioned 
we arrive at a total of twelve. Of course, in that case the 7ysuovtxóv 
is counted twice (see the note on in sex a Panaetio), but perhaps it 
may be pointed out that in the second part of the sentence (from 
sed et on) Tert. (or rather Soranus or Aenesidemus) wants to mention 
particularly high numbers, and that for this reason in the case of 
Posidonius the yyepovxdéy and the Aoytxóv have been included as 
two different faculties of the soul. — et in duas... proseeuit: here, 
too, the reading given by A should be retained: “and into two more 
parts by Pos. «— 14», who «, however,» when starting from two 
different notions (jy. and Aoy.), goes further still (exinde), and «even» 
divides the soul into seventeen parts” (similarly, Schindler, 60). Instead 
of decem septem Pam. gives duodecim, which Diels (op. cit., 206) defends 
again by referring to [Galen] hist. philos. 24 (615, 6/10): Mvfjcapyoc 
SE THY Dreaixdy brröAnbıv Errixplvov TO qovituxóv «xai» TÒ orepuatoxóv 
meptetAev oimdels týs alodnrın fg Suvkpecc vara petéyetv, uépy dé 
^T boys OHI pdvov Td Aoyixdv xol tò aiodmrınöv, ®© xal waeArOV 
&v Tig ouyyogpTlostev ebAdya>s. On this passage he remarks: “iamne 
apparet quomodo in ridiculum sit errorem ductus Tertullianus? nempe 
Posidonius sex Panaetii partes amplexus generaliter addidit 76 
aisdytindv x«l TO Aoyınöv 7) ysuovtxóv quos titulos cum senis illis 
singulos inesse crederet ad ingentem numerum. pervenit. hine altera 
pullulavit illius stribligo quasi ullo modo Aoyızöv et hyewovindév 
distaret". This solution is very improbable, because in this case (if 
I understand the meaning of Diels’ words in the right way) Tert. 
(or rather Soranus) would have included the five senses twice (Panaet. 
TYsu. and 5 aio9., to which Posid. should have added the aicdytixdv 
and the Aoyuxóv or Hyewovixdv: Hy. + 5 senses -+ Aoy. (HY.) + dod. 
(5) = 12). The supposition of Lipsius, who adds the 9uuixóv and the 
Enwduuntixöv to the ten parts which he had already postulated (see 
the preceding note), is quite groundless. According to L. Stein (Die 
Psychologie der Stoa, 1, 189), duas is not to be added to the preceding 
number, but refers to “the psychological dualism of Posidonius"; 
this, too, is far from probable. On the contrary, Lindner's note is 
worth mentioning: “Mirum in modum haec computatio editores 
vexavit et ad conjecturas propulit; sed res in salvo est. Stoici quidam 
in decem partes (unfortunately he adopts the reading of B) animam 
dividebant, in duas amplius Posidonius, scil. in Yyzpovınöv et Aoyınöv 
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et decem partes — duodecim; exinde in septem partes prosecuit, ut 
duplex ejus existeret animae constructio. Error editorum is est, quod 
decem et septem = septendecim interpretabantur’’. Here it is recog- 
nized that Tert. mentions two different classifications (this fact was 
also overlooked by Reifferscheid, who proposed to read decem et 
quattuor instead of decem et septem, and by Reinhardt (Poseidonios, 
355,), who inserta «et in quindecim» after sed et in duodecim), however, 
if Lindner were right, we should expect duodecim et septem instead 
of decem et septem; moreover, septem would ask for an explanation 
not easy to give. Schmekel, 261, retains the reading duodecim, but 
observes: “Welche einzelnen Vermögen nun Tertullian zusammen- 
gezählt hat, um die Zahl 12 herauszubekommen, lasse ich dahin- 
gestellt, da ich keineswegs versichern möchte, dass auch Posidonius 
in gleicher Weise gezählt hat”. An attempt to explain the reading 
decem (et) septem has only been made by Reinhardt (Poseidon., 355/6) 
and Schindler (53/61). Both scholars rightly start from the classification 
of the faculties of the soul occurring in Nemes. de nat. hom. 26; by 
adding to it the subdivision of the Spextixh Stivaytg mentioned 
ib. 23 they arrive at the following scheme (Schindler, 58): 


I xat öpunv xivmotg 
1. pavytixdy 
2. &varvevotixdy 


A. buxıxal duvapets 
4 ~ EK ld 
N 1 3. xtvmrtxóv ToO COLATOG NAVTÓ 
(xar& mpoaipeaty ) n ee patos $ 


II atodyotc 


|! III. Spextixy 
1. Army 
2. xatextixy 


B. guoixat Suvaneis A aMoLwrucM 
(&xpoatpetot ) . &TOKPLTLXY, 


IV adönrımn 
V oneppatixy 
C. Gwrtexh Sbvarıc VI coevypixy 


To these faculties Reinbardt adds the division mentioned by Nemes. 
ch. 15: 


A. Aoyixóv 
B. tò érumedic Adyw iol ate , 
" ( émidupntexov 
Speer vtxóv 


C. tò ph net9ópevoy óy 4 anepuarızdv 
cQuYuxxóv. (Catixdy) 
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and remarks: “Rechnet man die Kräfte nicht nach der Zahl ihrer 
Gattungen, sondern nach ihren wesentlichen Arten, so erhält man 
sechs auf beiden Seiten, erst vom ‘Principale’ dann vom Logos aus, 
im ganzen also zwölf. Zahlt man die Kräfte einzeln in den beiden 
Reihen durch und streicht das beiden Gemeinsame, so werden es 
siebzehn". Against this we must raise the objection that a number 
of twelve powers of the soul (at which Reinhardt arrives by 
considering the gerrixn and the ad&ytixn Öbvauıc (Nemes. 26) as 
identical (353,) and by tacitly adding the Yysyovıxöv) is not mentioned 
by Tert. in connection with Posidonius; since, moreover, the classi- 
fication occurring in Nemes., ch. 15, probably has nothing to do with 
this philosopher (see Schindler 55/6), it is evident that Reinhardt's 
explanation, too, is unacceptable. On the contrary, everything is 
to be said for the interpretation by Schindler, who combines the 
first-mentioned list (Nemes. 26), where we find fourteen dubva&ueis 
indeed, with Plato's division (Aoyıxöv-Huuixöv-Entduunrixöv), which, 
as Galen (V, 635 Kühn) informs us, had also been postulated by 
Posidonius. To his confutation of Reinhardt's attempt to identify the 
Soentixy with the ad&ytix} Sövanısz (54/5) we may add a new argument 
from the fact that Nemesius in writing % Dpentinh xal adEnrun xal 
OTEpUKTIXH, pvaixal olcaı enumerates the three functions of 
the Yoenrıxöv as described by Aristotle (cf. e. g. de anim. 2, 4 (415a 
25/6): Ho (sc. ths Dpentixte puys) Eoriv Epya yevvnoaı (Nem. 
srepuatıcn) xai vcpoo y xo? o9 «« (Nem. pertz) co 415b 26/7: 
obOày yao pdive, oð atBEerart (Nem. adv&yrxn) quovxóG py 
tpepéuevov), so that there is not the slightest reason to connect two 
of these three terms more closely with each other. Nevertheless, there 
remains one serious difficulty, viz., the fact that in the former list 
the 4Ysuovixóv is not mentioned, whilst in the latter the Aoyızöv is 
included. With regard to this difficulty Schindler (p. 60) remarks: 
“Das T|Ysuovuxov zählt er (viz. Tert.) — was häufig bei diesen Philo- 
sophen (viz. Zeno, Panaetius, Posidonius) — nicht eigens" ; but, firstly, 
we have already seen that the omission of the 7jysuovuxóv by Zeno 
and Panaetius is very questionable, and secondly, Tert. mentions 
the TYeuovuxóv as well as the Aoyızöv. So it seems necessary to include 
the T7ysuowxóv in the first-mentioned list. In doing so we arrive at 
a number of fifteen dSuvayerc; but probably the xıynrınöv tod capatog 
mavtéc and the ueraßnrıxöv may be regarded as one and the same 
faculty (see the note on in sex a Panaetio; cf. also the title occurring 
in Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. hypot. 3, 64: Ilepi ns uevoaocvocrjc utvhoews). 
— For the form deeem septem (A), frequently used by Livy (Priscian. 
Gramm. Lat. IIL: 286, 23), see Landgraf’s note on Cic. Rose. Amerin. 
20; Kühnast, Liv. Synt., 37; Svenn, Pallad., 289/90. — The variation 
of penes and apud is rather common in Tert.’s writings, e. g. apol. 
46, 17: penes nos... apud vos (FE; apud vos om. Vulg.); c. Chr. 
4, 50/1: apud illam ... penes Marcionem; test. anim. 4 (139, 7): penes 
inferos... 45.1. 9/10: apud inferos (an. 58, 1. 8: p. i., 58, 3. 5: a. t); 
cf. also Waltz., Et., 475,, and for other authors, Thes. 1. L. II: 344, 
61 seqq.; Sórbom, 47 (Tae.). For the use of penes instead of apud in 
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general, see Hofm., Synt., 499. 502; Gerlo, 2, 38; Schrijn.-Mohrm., 
Cypr., 1, 127; Friebel, 34; Hoppe, Synt., 37; Parriger, 121. —- aliae 
ex aliis speeies: the reading of B, in alias, is wrong, personifications 
being extremely frequent in Tert. (see the materials collected by 
Thórn., Stud. Tert., 1, 36/42). species of course is the translation of 
eldoc, cf. e. g. Nemes. 15: Statpotiow 3& xal ws sic Ouv&pets f 
etóv N péon mv duxnv. For more details, see A. Leissner, Die platon. 
Lehre von den Seelenteslen (thes. Munich 1909), 60. — principale = 
Hyepovixdy (since Sen. ep. 92, 1); see the note on 15, 1. 


3. Huiusmodi: the genit. of quality has become equivalent to a subst.; 
cf. Hoppe, Synt., 106 and the literature quoted by Engelbrecht, 
Ztschr. f. d. österr. Gymn. 41 (1890), 485. — efficaciae = Zvepyelaı, 
cf. Gloss. II Philox. E F8: efficacia £vépyeux, &voctc, orou and 
Rufin.-Orig. in Rom. 8, 2: aliud est possibilitatem esse in aliquo, aliud 
efficaciam vel efficientiam, quod Graeci dbvanıy et évepyetav vocant. 
The plural, which is very rare, is used by Christian authors only 
(Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 157, 58/60). — Aristoteles: as is generally known, 
Aristotle blames Plato's division of the soul into pépr and prefers 
to speak of duvapetc ths puys (de anim. 1, 5, especially 411b 5/10, 
and 2, 2/4; cf. also de uv. et sen. 1 = 467b 16/8). This question certainly 
occurred in doxographical literature (however, Aétius does not mention 
it; cf. Introduction, p. 40*), as is shown by such passages as Galen 
de dogm. Hippocr. et Plat. 6,2: 6 9& ' A. te xai 6 Ilocetócvtoc eto» 
pev 9) uépm puys odx Óvouátoucte, Suvdpeis OE ecival pact pas 
oboíac £x THs xapdtac doumpévyc; Stob. ecl. I, p. 351 Wachsm.: 316 tà 
uiv pép nappreito °A. él tho duy, tac SE Suvdueis odxéte; Alex. 
Aphrodis. de anima f. 128%; Chalcid. comm. 223 (he is discussing the 
psychology of the Peripatetics): dividitur (sc. anima) tamen alio 
quodam genere, sic ut ex eadem divisione non magis partes evus ullae 
quam potentiae el virtutes considerentur. Cf. E. Güthling, Die Lehre des 
Ar. von den Seelenteilen (Liegnitz 1882); for Posidonius, see Schmekel, 
259,; Pohlenz, Neue Jahrb. N. F., Suppl. 24, 580; Jaeger, Nemesios, 
62/4; Schindler, 27/9. Afterwards the same view was held by Severus 
the Platonist (Euseb. praepar. evang. 13, 17, 6) and by Porphyrius, 
who devoted a special treatise to it (respi vGv tio Yuxfjs 9uv&peov; 
see Stob. ecl. I: 350, 10 seqq. Wachsm.); cf. also Plutarch's monograph 
Ei uepóc tò nadmrınöv ths &vOpoyrou buynic 7; Sbvauts (706 seqq. Wytten- 
bach). — motorium: tò xıvyrixòv <xat& vÓmov;» the word is not used 
as a Subst. before Tert. — actorium: &. A. It is not clear what Greek 
term this word is meant to translate (zpaxtixov? at any rate not 
romrıxöv, cf. Arist. de anim. 430a 12, etc.); perhaps it was only meant 
to form the counterpart of cogitatoriwm. — cogitatorium (= tò 
dtavoytixdv), too, is a neologism. Here the word denotes an ingenium 
animae ; à, different sense is found in spect. 2 (4, 1/2): (neque) spiritus 
ideo insitus corpori, ut insidiarum, ut fraudium, ut iniquitatium cogi- 
tatorium fieret and res. 15 (44, 22 seqq.): sed etsi in cerebro... prin- 
cipalitas sensuum consecrata. est... caro erit omne animae cogitatorium, 
where it means the seat of the mind in the body (see Esser, 116,). 
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Tert. has certainly been copied by Hier., hom. Orig. im Ezech. 13: 
circa animae regionem, ubi cogitatoriwm, ubi intellectuale consistit. — 
ipsi... sensus: similarly, Arnob. 7, 4: notisque ?llis sensibus... quinque, 
and Aug. de lib. arb. 2, 3, 8: illos vulgatissimos corporis sensus; ib.: 
ab istis quinque nolissimis. — ad animae sectiones pertinebit: this 
expression is not quite in accordance with logic, as we should either 
expect “will lead to a division of the soul" (sectio in the singular, 
cf. Gell. 20, 1, 39: sectione partitioneque corporis) or **willlead to the as- 
sumption of separate parts of the soul’. Nor is the use of quando 
quite logical: the argument is once more abridged (its complete form 
would be: “quando anima hoc modo in membra dividi non possit; 
atquin ne ipsum quidem corpus ita in membra dividi potest”). 


4. While mentioning the body, Tert. has come to consider such 
scriptural texts as 1 Cor. 12, 12: xadarnep yàp tò o@na Ev oti xal 
MEAN TOAAK Eyer, nt&vva SE TK WEAN TOD GOuxroG TOoAAd dvra Ev oTt 
cua (for similar passages, see Lietzmann’s note, Hdb. N. T. 9, p. 62 
and Knopf’s note on 1 Clem. 37, 5, ib., Erg. Bd., p. 109). This con- 
sideration renders the supposition that the soul might be divided 
into separate parts still more improbable; so Tert. now dares to speak 
of a divisio, whereas in § 3 he was more cautious and only mentioned 
a distributio animae. — Archimedis: the inventor was Ctesibius (see 
Orinsky, R. E. XI, 2074/6), whereas Archimedes brought the instrument 
to perfection. — munifieentiam has the concrete meaning ‘gift’, just 
as indulgentia in adv. Marc. 4, 29 (520, 22/3): et non erit iam depretiator 
operum et indulgentiarum. creatoris; adv. Val. 29 (205, 8); Apul. de 
mundo 25 (161, 8 Thom.); for this use of munificentia we may perhaps 
refer to Tac. ann. 13, 18, 2: at matris ira nulla munificentia lenari 
and Arnob. 1, 29: variarum munificentia, voluptatum. For the similar 
use of liberalitas (which is much more frequent), see the note on 47,2. — 
organum hydraulicum dico: cf. the note on 28, 2 Samius sophista . . . 
ille Pythagoras. In de bapi. 8, 1 Tert. compares the human body 
to an organ, which through baptism obtains the sublimitas spiritalis 
by the manus impositio: sane humano ingenio licebit spiritum in aquam 
arcessere et concorporationem eorum accommodatis desuper manibus alio 
spiritu tantae claritatis animare: deo autem in suo organo non licebit 
per manus sanctas sublimitatem modulari spiritalem? The same image 
is used by Gregor. Nyss. de anim. et resurr. 36 A seqq. with regard 
to the relation between body and soul (see Gronau, Posezdonios, 234); 
cf. also the same author, de opif. hom. 12 (P. G. 44, 161 A/B; the 
comparison of the body to an organ in Clem. Alex. paedag. 2, 4, 41, 5 
has a different meaning). Though Posidonius may have had a special 
liking for this image, as is supposed by Gronau, Poseidonios, 238, 
(at all events it is remarkable that another invention of Archimedes, 
viz. his planetarium, is mentioned in the ‘dogmatic’ argumentum 
ex creatione for the existence of God as recorded by Sext. Empir. adv. 
mathem. 9, 115), à more plausible supposition seems to be that, like 
the comparison to a puppet (for which see the note on 6, 3), it too 
was borrowed from popular philosophy, in which Stoic conceptions 
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played a prominent part (Esser, 113 refers to the polypimage used by the 
Stoies, which, however, is slightly different). For the hydraulic organ, 
see Sudhaus, Aetna, 144/7; Tittel, art. ‘Hydraulis’, R. E. IX, 60 segg.; 
K. von Jan, art. ‘Flöten (Orgel) in: Baumeister, Denkmäler d. klass. 
Altert., 563/9. — compendia sonorum: according to Thes. I. L. HI: 
2039, 77 seq., compendium here means *potestas, facultas, auxilium, 
adiutorium'. As other instances of this meaning the author of the 
article quotes Apul. de mundo 27: non eiusmodi compendio machinatores 
fabricarum astutia unius conversionis multa et varia pariter administrant 
and ad nat. 2, 12, 4, but there the usual sense may quite well be retained. 
Here the choice of the word is mainly due to parallelism ( c» ¿tinera 
vocum), so that it may be paraphrased by itinera brevi(or)a. — spiritus.... 
anhelat: cf. Sen. nat. quaest. 2, 6, 5: cornua et tubae (sc. in organo) 
et quae aquarum pressura ... sonitum formant; Aetna 299: quae (sc. ars 
regentis) tenuem impellens animam subremigat unda (here, however, 
the water is represented as the moving force; see Sudhaus' note). — 
administratur: ‘is used’; a. very frequently means agere, curare, exercere 
in Tert. (cf. e. g. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 3, 4; from de anim. we may 
add 39, 1 and 57, 9). — For the antithesis substantia . . . opera (‘func- 
tion’), see the note on 11, 1. The whole discussion may also be com- 
pared with Method. de autexus. 5, 2: od& yàp tov Kvdpwrov Exovra 
Stxpopa EAN xaraxepuarilonev elg TOAK yevynta aM... Ev th 
yevyntov tov Avdpwrrov TTOAUNEPEG xpóc TOU Yeod yeyovévar paper. 


5. exemplum est: the omission of est in A is no more than a clerical 
error (see Hoppe, Beitr., 45,). — a Stratone et Aenesidemo et Heraclito: 
this passage has been discussed in detail by Diels, Dox. Gr., 209/12 
(cf. also Witt, Albinus, 137), who first of all refers to Sext. Empir. 
adv. mathem. 7, 349/50: oi uiv pydév qaot elvat adthy (sc. thy 
Stdvotav) map& tò næs Éyov aaa xadarep ó Atxatapyos, of dé elvat 
uèv ÉAcEav, obx Ev TH abt dE tóne mepreyeadat, EAN ot u&y Extdc Tod 
copgaoc, OS Almmalönuog xarà ' HodxAstcov (15, 5: ut neque extrinsecus 
agitari putes principale istud secundum | Heraclitum) ... xal ot 
U£v dtapépety abthy tv alo9jaeov, c of mActouc, of 8& ab c3) v elvat 
Tas xlo97T,ostco, xaS9&mnep Sta tivwv óxv TOY aiot- 
píov npoxbrroucav, Tc otacews Hote Lipatavte 6 quot 
xai Áivncíónuoc, and for Heraclitus to ib. 7, 130: £v $è &ypnyopdat 
meaty Sta cv alodFynrtixGvnropovdonep Sra tivov 
Yupldwv mpoxvbdac (sc. ó Adyoc) xal tH meptéyovTt cupBardov 
Aoyumy éevdvetat Svvayev. According to Diels’ supposition (which 
is a highly probable one), Sextus as well as Soranus consulted Aenesi- 
demus (the latter through the intermediary of a physician who was 
an adherent of the Sceptics), both authors making the same mistake 
by attributing a view to this philosopher which he had only recorded 
(for this question, see Goedeckemeyer, Gesch. d. Griech. Skept., 234/5, 
and the note on 9,5). For Heraclitus, cf. frag. 67a: sic «ut» aranea... 
Stans in medio telae sentit, quam cito musca aliquem filum suum corrum- 
prt itaque illuc celeriter currit quasi de fili perfectione dolens, sic hominis 
anima aliqua parte corporis laesa illuc festine meat quasi impatiens 
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laesionis corporis, cui firme et proportionaliter iuncta est, and O. Gigon, 
Untersuchungen zu Heraklit (Leipsie 1935), 113/4; Der Ursprung der 
Gr. Philos. (Basel 1945), 229/37; M. Pohlenz, B Ph W 23 (1903), 972. 
For Strato, cf. Aét. 4, 23, 3: Zi. xal tà nady ths Quy Tj xal ts aiodmosıc 
£v To HYEwoving, oOx Ev rolg rerov9óot röroLg ouvictacdat, and [Plut.] 
de lib. et aegrit. 4. Diels also compares (210,) Philo frag. p. 615 Mangey: 
£x Tod mepl xooporortac. ai alodnaeısg Jupio éobx«ci dia yàp 
tovtov doaysi Suplócv Ereisepyeran TH và 1] xaTAAnWLG TOV aio9 vOv, 
xal náv 6 voUc &xxorttet dd aOvOV (cf. rer. divin. heres 111; de 
somn. 1, 42; de Abrah. 72); we may also refer to the statement by 
the Stoic in Cic. Tusc. 1, 20, 46: ut facile intellegi possit animum et 
videre et audire, non eas partis quae quasi fenestrae sint anima, quibus 
tamen, sentire nihil queat mens, nisi id agat et adsit. For more details, 
see Heinze's note on Lucr. 3, 350/8 (p. 99/101) and 360 (103/4; Lucr. 
eontests this view, cf. 3, 359/61: dicere porro oculos nullam rem cernere 
posse, | sed per eos animum ut foribus spectare reclusis, | desiperest). 
The comparison of the senses (especially the eyes) to doors or windows 
is extremely frequent in popular philosophy; cf. e. g. Varro sat. 
Menipp. 290 Bücheler: sensus portae, venae hydragogiae, clovaca 
intestini; Pohlenz's note on Cic., loc. cit.; Gronau, Poseidonios, 167,; 
M. Apelt, De rationibus . .. quae Philont cum Posidonio intercedunt 
(comm. philol. Jenens. VIII, fasc. 1), 112 and 115. The Christian 
authors used to connect this conception with Jerem. 9, 21: quia ascendit 
mors per fenestras nostras, e. g. Hier. adv. Iovin. 2, 8; in Abd. 10/1; 
Basil. Anc. 15, p. 701 B; Eucher. form. 9 (56, 11/2 Wotke; Eucherius 
also refers to Cant. 2, 9); Method. de cibis 13, 4; Orig. comm. in Thren. 
2, 9 (257, 26/7 Klosterm.); Rufin.-Orig. in Cantic. 4 (183 C); Ruric. 
ep. 1, 18 (371, 2); Gregor. Magn. moral. 15, 52; 21, 2; Cyrill. Alex. 
Glaphyr. in Exod. lib. 2 (P. G. 69, 428 A); Caesar. Arelat. serm. 155, 1 
Morin; Aug. confess. 10, 10, 17 and de gen. ad litt. 12, 20, 43; Petr. 
Chrysol. serm. 52 (345 A/B). For the conception of the senses as 
door-keepers, see Gronau, op. cit., 174; Jaeger, Nemesios, 21; Lang, 
Das Traumbuch des Synesvus, 56/7. —ipsa again emphasizes the identity 
of the soul (cf. 10, 9). — velut flatus in ealamo: as far as I know, 
this metaphor is employed nowhere else in connection with the relation 
between body and soul; on the other hand, it occurs rather frequently 
with regard to the inspiration of prophets by the divine spirit (see 
the passages from Philo, Plutarch, and Athenagoras collected by 
Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 180). A kind of parallel to this passage is 
furnished by Prudent. Apoth. 843 seqq.: adde et distinctum quem musica 
tibia, flatum | concipit ... haec cum te videas mortali in corpore posse, | 
cur non aeternum potuisse infundere credas, | qualem animam voluit? 
— per sensualia (Tp)... emicet: Sextus: xa9&msp dh Tıvav år&v 
thy alsyayTNpLav Tpoxózvoucay.. — ex se divisionibus: 
co $ 1: divisibilis ex se. Soranus had a special liking for exact classifi- 
cations, cf. e. g. gyn. 1, 1, 1; 1, 2, 1/2. — detineantur: “by which sab- 
divisions they are held" = “which subdivisions apply to them" 
(deriventur (B Gel) makes no sense whatever). Of course Tert. is 
tbinking of such detailed divisions as had been made by Posidonius 
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(see the comm. on $ 2). — metationibus sequestrentur refers to $3: 
Quibus ... determinaverunt. Metatio in this passage is equivalent to 
domicilium or hospitium (likewise, pall. 2, 2; cf. also adv. Val. 23 
(200, 11/2): inferius illum metatur medietatem Achamoth). meları = 
habitare frequently occurs in Paulin. Nol. (see R. C. Golschmidt, 
Paulinus’ Churches at Nola (Amsterdam 1940), 138). Cf. the similar 
use of inquilinus in 38, 4. — sequestrentur — seponantur (similarly, 
res. 27 (65, 4); 38 (80, 20); adv. Val.25 (201, 18); the &. A. sequestratorium 
occurs in res. 52 (109, 17); for more details, see Mossberg, 91 and 
Goelz., Avit., 487/8. — medici: it stands to reason that this word 
refers to Soranus in the first place (see the preface to this chapter 
and to ch 51). | 


I5. The 5 Yu ovixóv. 


“The importance of the f$ysuovtxóv is proved by the fact that 
whoever denies its existence, first denies the existence of the soul 
itself ($ 1). It is in this way that Dicaearchus and Andreas and 
Asclepiades the physicians neutralize the jyepovxdv: they make the 
senses «, which they regard as identical with the soul,» take the 
place of the mind < i. e. the %yswovıxöv>, and so ascribe the Tyysuovtxóv 
to the senses <; thus they neutralize the soul, and with it the Yyeuo- 
vwxóv». Moreover, Asclepiades in this context refers to the fact that 
several animals live on for a certain time after the removal of such 
parts of their bodies as have been supposed to contain the yyepovixdv 
(8 2). On the other hand, many physicians and philosophers assume 
the existence of this faculty of the soul, and.so do we Christians, 
who are more numerous than they all, and who on this question, 
as on all things, have received the truth from God ($ 3). In fact, 
many seriptural texts show that the mind and the vital power have 
their seats in the heart ($ 4); this is sufficient to render the various 
theories of the philosophers on this subject superfluous ($ 5). Many 
physicians, too, regard the heart as the seat of the ysuovixóv, so 
that Asclepiades stands refuted by his own colleagues (8 5)". 

For the interpretation of this chapter we have very rich materials 
at our disposal, which enable us to show with absolute certainty 
that Tert. has borrowed all doxographical data from Soranus. In the 
first place, we may quote a passage from the Onomasticon of Pollux 
(2, 226; adduced by Diels, Dox. Gr., 207) which has been copied 
from Soranus' etymological treatise (for which see the Introduction, 
p. 27*): xal 6 uèv voc xal Aoytopóc xal Hyepovixdy, eive nepi &yxeqáAo 
xarà Hubayópay xal Hadrava iSpupévoc, cit’ Ev napeyrepadidı À 
urveyEıv Oc noMois TOv latpõv Ooxci, eire xat TÒ pecóppuov OG 
ÉAeve Ltpatov, sire nepi tò alua óc ’Epredoxing te xal "Aptotoreing, 
elte Epi thy xapdiav wo 7| Eroa. Our second source is the detailed 
discussion of the Jjyeuowxóv by Caelius Aurelianus, acut. morb. 
1, 8, 53/4, a passage which may be regarded as a text translated 
from Soranus (its importance was pointed out for the first time by 
Wellmann, Hermes 36 (1901), 143). In dealing with the question 
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which part of the body is to be regarded as the seat of phrenitis, Caelius 
says: aliqui igitur cerebrum pati dixerunt (viz. Hippocrates), alit eius 
fundum sive basin quam mos sessionem. dicere poterimus (Herophilus), 
ali membranas (Erasistratus and his pupil Strato), alii cerebrum et 
eius membranas, alii cor (e.g. Praxagoras), alii cordis summitatem, 
ali membranam, quae cor circumtegit, alii arteriarum eam quam Graeci 
adotny appellant, alii venam, crassam quam iidem qAéBa Taxziav 
vocaverunt, ali? diaphragma (Diocles), et quid ultra tendimus quod facile 
explicare possumus, st id quod. senserunt. dixerimus? nam singuli ewm 
locum in phreniticis pat? dixerunt, in quo animae regimen esse 
suspicati sunt. denique singulorum iudicium atque assertionem pertrac- 
tantes expugnabimus libris quos de passionum causis scribemus. Well- 
mann rightly takes the last sentence to refer to the AlctoAoyobusva 
(for which see the Introduction, p. 28*), in which Soranus must 
have combated all divergent views about this subject in his usual 
way (cf. 6, 6: cum omnibus philosophorum sententiis expertus). Thirdly, 
numerous parallels may be adduced from the aetiological part of the 
so-called Anonymus Darembergi sive Fuchs (see the Introduction, 
p. 28*). Though the author of this treatise has not yet been ascertained, 
we may follow Diels and Kind in regarding the 8ó£at which it contains 
as borrowed from Soranus. The following passages are worth men- 
tioning: Hippocrates: P 21 v 7/13 (p. 70 Fuchs): ó 62 ‘I. röv pév 
voUv qrotv £v tH ÉyYxeq&Aco teraydaı xaddnep te tepdv &yaApa Ev 
&xpomxóAst TOD copgaxToc (in a discussion of phrenitis); ib. 151 v 6 seqq. 
(p. 77; epilepsy); P 25 v 1/8 (p. 80; also for Erasistratus; apoplexy). 
Diocles: P 21 v 5/6 (p. 70; pbrenitis): Éotxe Y&p x«l obvog THY qpóvrotv 
nepil rabrmv (se. Thy xapdtav) &roAsiretw; 151 r 14[v 3 (p. 77; epilepsy); 
P 26 v 13/5 (p. 82; headache): röv Hrepova TOU SOWATOS un. THY xaptav, 
ap’ he TÒ quy xov xveUpx tod c@uatog Houynta. xat. advdv; Prazagoras: 
P 21r 22/v 1 (p. 70; phrenitis): Hpabayöpas dé preypovhy ns napdtac 
elvat Oxyct Thy Ppevitty, Ac xal TÒ KATH qooctv Epyov Qpóvnotv olerar 
eivat; 15l r 11 /2 (p- 76): according to Praxagoras, epilepsy is caused 
by an obstruction of the dtodog roü And xapdtag Wuxıxod mvedpartoc. 
Finally, I adduce the relevant part of the discussion of lethargy 
(P 23 v 15/24 r 2, pp. 73/4): "Epxotorparog uiv xarà tò d&xóAouSov 
adtod qot yiveodas tov Xf 'apyov ara ct x&Ooc THY nepi mv p. f vy y « 
jux x&v Suvkusov, Ep’ dv dO} yiveodat tov Andapyov. AvoxAjc 8& tod rept 
thy xapdtav xai tov éyxépadrov tbuxıxod mvebuatag xatadbvetv 
Hysitae civar xal rot rabty cuvolxou aluoros mye. “O dé “Inmoxparys 
yoly bro ToU quypoU xal bypod yivecdat yupoU tov Andupyov. Écct 
SE obtocg TÒ préypa, bp’ ob 3h Bapotuevov tov ÉvxéqaAov pwynxétt ú- 
vactar thy duyocj» Sivapiv cic Exactov [LEPOG TOU CÖUATOG émuméuretv 
x«i aŭta TAG xatapopas yivecdat. 

The treatise Hept &tukoroyıav toU sauaTos tod Avdpmrou seems to 
have contained the most detailed discussion of this subject; since, 
however, this exposition was repeated in Soranus' principal work, 
Ilepi òčéwy xal ypovíov nadav, and in his AicvoAoyobusva, it may 
be assumed that in Iep} juyTc a special chapter was devoted to it; 
at allevents, this is more probable than the supposition that Tert. 
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should have consulted the etymological treatise as well (see for this 
question the Introduction, p. 28*). With the exception of $ 4, 
we may consider the entire contents of this chapter to bave been 
borrowed from Soranus. As to the dö&aı of the philosophers and 
physicians this is obvious at once; the same may be said with regard 
to the versus Orphei vel Empedoclis (§ 5), for in Ilept érupuoAovtóv 
Soranus quoted verses of both authors (see Kind, R. E. 2 R., III, 
1118 and Voigt’s monograph, p. 43). Remains the quotation of the 
Aegyptii, which must refer to Mercurius Aegyptius. Since the Corpus 
Hermeticum is quoted three times in de anima (2, 3; 28, 1; 33, 2), 
probably through the intermediary of Albinus, we may suppose that 
here too Tert. follows this author, though it is also possible that this 
quotation was added by Tert. himself (see the Introduction, p. 47*). 

It is evident that the argumentum ex scriptura sacra in $ 4 is Tert.’s 
own idea. Perhaps he wanted to create a counterpart to the famous 
discussion of the Ayepovıxöv by Chrysippus, who in this context 
adduced a great number of passages from Homer (see the comm. 
on $ 4); Soranus may have given a rather circumstantial account of 
the Stoic view, which, as often, was congenial to him. On the other 
hand, arguments taken from Holy Scripture are so frequent in de 
anima, that this supposition is not necessary. 

The varying answers given to the question where the }yepovxdv 
is to be localized were regarded by the Sceptics as a classical example 
of the dtapwvia cv doyuarıxav, as is shown by Sext. Empir. adv. 
mathem. 7, 313: et 8& xal tov Törtov 6 voUc Tov £v @ Éott cuyxatarauBaver 
éxuTOQ, EXPIV uh) Stapavetadar Tobtov mapa voi qiAocóqotc, TGV piv 
x£qa1jv Aeyóvcvav elvat vv è 9opaxa, xal Ert’elänug xvàv Ev ExéqaAov 
cov Sé unveyya, tivdyv dé xapdtav, &KXXcv 02 Hratos oA T, tt TOLOUTO 
uépoc TOU owuaros. Clemens Alexandrinus also mentions this problem 
as a typical instance of a question at issue (strom. 8, 4, 14, 4). Finally, 
we may refer to the Atxtuxxé by Dionysius of Aegae, in which fifty 
medical theses are both defended and refuted in the manner of the 
famous Atooot Aóyot. According to the excerpt preserved by Photius 
(Deichgräber, Empirikerschule, p. 340, 3/4), the title of the forty-ninth 
was: rti od nepl xapdiav tò dtavonrindv, &XAX sept xeparny xai Ste 
AVATERALY. 


1. an: the connection with the last sentence of the preceding chapter 
is very close again (see 5, 1). For the use of an instead of num in 
indirect questions, which is very frequent in Tert., see Hofm., Synt., 
696; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 2, 128/9; Chruzander, 75. — gradus: 
similarly, Aug. civ. det 7, 23: Varro... tres esse adfirmat animae gradus 
in omni universaque natura... Tertium gradum animae esse summum 
qui vocatur animus. 'The adject. sapientialis is found in Tert. only. — 
quod 7Yysuovixóv appellant: as Jyeuovtxóv is a typically Stoic term, 
it is avoided by Plotinus, who says jyyeuovoUv or jrroópsvoy instead 
(2, 3, 17; 3, 1, 4; 4, 4, 40; 4, 7, 6. 7); see Pohlenz, Vom Zorne Gottes, 
82,, and for the use of this word by Christian authors, Knopf's note 
on 1 Clem. 18, 12 (Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd., p. 73/4). As to the attraction 
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of the gender of the relative pronoun by the nominal predicate, see 
Kühn.-Stegm., 1, 38/9; it is particularly frequent in cases where 
the nominal predicate is a Greek word, as in this place, e. g. Cic. nat. 
deor. 3, 28: iste quasi consensus quam ovupradetav Graeci vocant (from 
Tert. cf. 21, 6: liberam arbitri potestatem. quod obveEobovov dicitur 


and res. 15 (44, 24/5); principalitas sensuum... quod yeuowxóv 
appellatur). Another instance is found in 39, 3: genii . . . quod daemonum 
nomen est. — prineipale: Cic. (nat. deor. 2, 29; T'usc. 1, 20) gives 


principatus as a translation, as does Gell. 10, 10, 2: cum principatu 
cordis (in Text. this word has a different meaning; see the note on 23, 2). 
Principale = ġ y. is found from Sen. (ep. 92, 1; 113, 23; 121, 10; 
de ira 1, 3, 7) downwards; it is particularly frequent in Hier., probably 
in imitation of Tert. — periclitatur: -etur (A) is a slip of the pen due 
to the preceding negetur. 


2. aliqui: for the use of aliqui(s) before, or after, proper names, 
which is à peculiarity of Tert., see Thes. 1. L. I: 1612, 12 seqq., Hoppe, 
Synt., 105, and Waltz., comm., 92, for aliqui instead of aliquis, Hoppe, 
op. cit., 105,. — Dicaearchus: Aét. plac. 4,2,7: A. (rhy doy fjv) puoviav 
TOV resadpwv ocotyeiov; Sext. Empir. adv. mathem. 7, 349: oi ev 
undev pasiv elvat adtHy (sc. Thy Oukvotav) mapa tò nös Éyov oOx, 
xa9&nso ó A.; Cie. Acad. 2, 39, 124: denique, sitne (sc. animus) an, 
ui Dicaearcho visum est, ne sit quidem ullus? ; Tusc. 1, 10, 21; 1, 18, 41; 
1, 22, 51; Atticus quoted by Euseb. praepar. evang. 15, 9 (810 A): 
&wfoxxe thy ÓAvw bnédotacw tho puys. — Andreas either refers to 
the father of Asclepiades or to the pupil of Herophilus and court- 
physician of Ptolemaeus IV, who in 217 b. Chr. was killed in the 
battle of Raphia (Polyb. 5, 81, 6; cf. Wellmann, R. E. I, 2136/7 and 
Susemihl, 1, 817; Heraclides of Tarent, an adherent of the empirical 
school of physicians, qualified him as a quack: see Deichgräber, Die 
griech. Empirikerschule, frag. 10b (p. 69, 16) and 202 (p. 187, 26 seqq.); 
ib., p. 299). As the name is mentioned nowhere else in this context, it is 
not possible to state whom Soranus meant here. The former possibility 
seems more probable, because the name of Andreas is combined with 
that of Asclepiades; on the other hand, the latter physician is mentioned 
twice by Soranus (Cael. Aurelian. acut. morb. 3, 12, 108; 3, 11, 98). 
We would be inclined to assume a mistake of Tert. (Andreas et Ascle- 
piades instead of 6 tod 'Avópéou A.; in $ 6 he wrongly mentions 
Protagoras instead of Praxagoras), were it not that Soranus, when 
quoting physicians and philosophers, nevers adds the names of their 


fathers. — Aselepiades: Aét. 4, 2, 8: ’A. 6 tatpds ouyyuuvaslav tov 
alo9oecv (se. thy Quy5» anephvaro); Sext. Empir. adv. mathem. 
7, 202: °A. tov lergóv... dvapoüvra... TO Myepovixöv (Soranus 


seems to have spoken about him in similar terms, as is shown by 
Tert.'s words abstulerunt principale); ib. 380; Cael. Aurel. acut. morb. 
1, 14, 115: (A.) regnum animae aliqua in parte corporis constitutum 
negat; tb., the definition of the soul as sensuum omnium coetus (Aét., 
loc. cit., ovyyvuvacta «Gv alodıncewv, which shows that Soranus did 
keep close to the expressions usual in doxography); [Galen] hist. 
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philos. 24 (D D G 613, 8/9). — dum... sensus: Tert. means to say 
that by declaring the soul to be identical with the senses Dicaearchus, 
etc. neutralize its existence; in doing so (ita), they neutralize the 
fysuovexóv at the same time, for if the soul is ‘nothing but the senses’, 
the senses take the place of all its parts, the animus (= Aoyınöv = 
Yysuovixöv) included (in animo ipso... esse sensus); thus this de- 
finition of the soul leads to a denial of the existence of both anima 
and animus, which, if identical with the senses, are nothing at all. — 
quorum... principale: for the genit. quorum, cf. res. 34 (74, 1/2): 
cum etiam saecularium principum plena semper indulgentia, vindicetur, 
and for the use of the genit. instead of the dat. in general, the note 
on 6, 3. — vectatur: an archaism, for which see Hoppe, serm. Tert., 
28; cf.the use of émBatedbw in Hdt. 3, 63, etc. — illa argumentatione, 
which Chalcid. comm. 216 attributes to Democritus and Epicurus: 
iidem negant animae vim principalem consistere in capite, propterea 
quod. pleraque animalia capite secto vivant ad tempus et agant solita . . . 
ut apes et item fuci; ... illud etiam in corde negant; crocodilos enim 
avulsis cordibus aliquamdiu vivere . .. hoc idem in testudinibus obser- 
vatum marinis et Lerrestribus capris. — museae: Lucian. encom. musc. 6: 
arorumdeica dE thy XepaANv puta ent noad CH TO Mm omuarı xal 
Eurtvoug gotiv. — lucustae (A) is the correct reading (also in 32, 3), 
for which cf. Rönsch, It.2, 465; Thiele, Aesop., 286/7; Goelz., Avit., 
381; Lavar., 25. — eaprae: Chalcid., loc. cit. — eorda: Galen de dogm. 
Hipp. et Plat. 2, 4: xal patvetat ta Ca tG xapdtac Non xarà vv 
Boudy Enıxeruevng odx avanvéovta povov 7j xexpayéta cuvtóvac, 
&AAX xal pévyovta, péxor nep av bd THs aluoppaylac dnodavy; for the 
tortoise, see Arist. de tuv. et sen. 2 (468b 15; copied by Apollon. mirab. 
26). — quo... amisso: the conjecture by Kroymann is necessary 
(quod A B Gel), because Tert. only omits the subject of the absolute 
ablat. when the partic. has impersonal sense, e. g. pud. 9 (238, 2): 
recordatur patris ..., satisfacto redit; ib. 7 (233, 4/5): moechum vero et 
fornicatorem quis non mortuum statim admisso (Reifferscheid supposes 
ab admisso) pronuntiavit?; adv. Marc. 2, 12 (352, 4/5): totum hoc 
iudicato dispositum et ordinatum est; apol. 18, 1; orat. 1 (180, 19; A); 
cf. Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 22. It is evident that such phrases as quod 
facto, foedus inito, which are found in Iordanes, etc. (see Löfst., Synt., 
2, 32/3; A. Erikson, 70), are impossible in Tert.'s works. For the 
omission of the subject of the absol. ablat. in general, see Kühn.-Stegm., 
1, 773; Hofm., Synt., 448; Freund, 19; Horn, 17; Lindgren, 60 segg. 
Kroymann's conjecture is to be preferred to the reading of B, quod 
si fuisset amissus, because it preserves the isolation of the words st 
fuisset (see the note on 10, 8), which form a necessary premiss of the 
argument: “a principale does not exist, for if it existed, 
the soul would be destroyed, if this principale were lost together 
with its seat (quo... amisso cum suis sedibus). «But the loss of no 
part of the body implies the loss of the soul, so that no part of the 
body can be the seat of the principale; hence this principale, which 
should needs have a seat, does not exist>’’. 
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3. This enumeration obviously derives from Soranus, who for 
that reason is mentioned at the end of it (in 25, 5, where again 
he is mentioned at the end, the case is different; see the note). For 
Plato, Empedocles, Strato, and Epicurus, see the note on $5. — 
Democritus: Aét. 4, 5, 1: adtoy A. £v An tH xegar (rò Hy.); Theodoret. 
Graec. affect. curat. 5, 22. — Socrates: it is not very clear where Tert. 
got this information. Diels (Dox. Gr., 204) supposes that we should 
read Xenocrates, as this philosopher is mentioned in $ 5; since, however, 
in the Plac. philos. the name of Xenocrates does not appear in this 
context, and Tert. in such passages as the present one is often very 
inaccurate (see the notes on §§ 2 and 6), we had better leave the text 
unaltered. — Aristoteles: e. g. part. anim. 3, 3 {665a 12 segq.); in Aét. 
4, 5 (II. t. hyep.) his name has been omitted. — Dioeles: see the preface 
to this chapter (p. 220). We may also refer to Vindician. 19: anima 
in cordis altitudine habens rationabilem, virtutem, quae tendit usque ad 
corporis fines, ommes sensus perficit (cf. Wellmann, Frag. d. griech. 
Ärzte, 1, 77/8); Theodoret. Graec. affect. curat. 5, 22 (Wellm. op. cit., 
p. 122, n. 14; constitution of the text according to Diels, Dox. Gr., 
204,): Euredoxing de xal’ Apıoro<reing, Atomic xal Tav Uramayv ñ 
Euunopla thy xapdtav KTexANpwoav voto (sc. ta Hye., see Wellm., 
op. cit., 1, 84). It is possible that in Aét. 4, 5, 7 we should read AtoxAT 
instead of Atayévyc, as has been supposed by Diels (who, however, 
in Dox. Gr., 204, recants this conjecture): A. év th &pvrpuxxy; xorta 
ns napdlac, Arız éott mveupaucr] (sc. elvat quot tò Tıyep.). Cf. also 
Rüsche, Blut, Leben und Seele, 144, and Vindician. 41 (Wellm., 233): 
animae regimen in corde consistit, quae per subtilitatem spiritus seminata 
est per omnem corporis regionem. — For Herophilus, Erasistratus, and 
Hippoerates, see the note on $ 5. — omnibus plures Christiani: references 
to the large number of the Christians are frequent in Tert.’s writings 
since apol. 1, 7 (see the note on 30, 3). — apud: cf. apol. 41, 1: apud 
quos deus spernitur ; Gagnér, 140 segg. — dedueimur: A gives ductmur ; 
itis easy to understand that the prefix de- was left out after de utroque: 
similarly, in 3, 2 we find ducunt instead of deducunt after 
aliunde; the clausula, too, is favourable to the reading deducunt 
(2 Y, otherwise 4). For deducere = 6önyeiv (Reitzenstein, Zwei religions- 
gesch. Fragen, 111), docere, see Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 272, 60/79. To explain 
this sense we must start from Joh. 16, 13 (6tav d& £A9q Exetvoc, 1d 
TVEDUA ths kantetas, ÖönynoEL buds cic THY dAyndetav macav), a passage 
frequently quoted or alluded to by Tert.: v. v. 1: deducet vos in omnem 
veritatem; mon. 3: ad deducendam disciplinam in omnem veritatem; 
praescr. 8, 34/5; 22, 33/4; 28, 3 (mon. 2: ducet). A similar use of this 
verb occurs in pud. 19 (262, 12/3): hanc aequalitatem spiritus sancti 
qui observaverit, ab ipso deducetur in sensus eius; in adv. Marc. 3, 14 
(400, 4/6) it has become almost equivalent to docere: ei deducet te, 
inquil (Ps. 44, 5), mirifice dextera tua, virtus scilicet gratiae spiritalis, 
qua Christi agnitio deducitur; it is, however, only in this passage and 
in 43, 10 that it has a personal object and is strictly synonymous 
to docere. deductor = doctor is found for the first time in the Itala 
and in Tert. (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 283, 80 seqq.). On the other hand, ducere 
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is found nowhere in the sense of docere: in ad nat. 2, 2, 15: Arcesilaus 
trinam formam divinitatis ducit (A), Borleffs! conjecture inducit is also 
supported by the clausula; in Did. apost. 68, 4 Hauler: hti qui bene duct 
sunt, the form ducti instead of docti is only due to orthography (Tidn., 
Did., 103. 254; probably the same holds good of disp. Arch. et Man. 
38 (Routh, reliq. sacr. IV): qui videntur sibi omnem scripturam posse 
intelligere et ita se ductores statuerunt its qui se audire voluissent). 
All the same, the use of this verb in such passages as Cypr. Gall. 
Genes. 584: dum decus adiectum (sc. Abrahae) vocalis littera ducit 
and Avit. carm. 6, 388: quidquid Salomon per clara proverbia duxit 
is perhaps to be regarded as an intermediate case. — reeessu: Prud. 
Cathem. 4, 27: in cordis medii sinu ac recessu; Cassian. instit. lib. 
5, 10: recessibus nostri cordis. — consecratum: res. 15 (44, 23): in 
cerebro... principalitas sensuum consecrata est; Chalcid. comm. 100: 
ex ea parte membrorum vitalium, in quibus pontificium vivendi 
situm est; Gregor. Nyss. de opif. hom. 12: oi 8& tov éyxépadov 
ApıLepoüvres TH Aoyıcua; a fragment of Hippocrates quoted by 
the Anon. DarembergW, cf. p. 220: 6 S£ ‘I. tév uèv voUv qnoi 
£v TQ ÉyxepXAQ tetaydor xadarep tr Lepdv &yvaAXyu a Ev &xponóAst 
ToU copxroc; Cael. Aurelian. morb. chron. 1, 4, 60: sive quod in capite 
fiat (sc. epilepsia sacra passio appellatur), quod multorum philosophorum 
iudicio sacrum templum est partis animae in corpore natae; cf. also 
Orig. comm. in Thren., frag. XLIX: puys 8 Buotacrhjpiov tò Ev 
uty Aoytxóv. Perhaps Tert. had also in mind such passages as Sen. 
frag. 123 Haase (— Lact. div. inst. 6, 25, 3): (deus) in suo cuique 
consecrandus est pectore (cf. Lact. $ 15); Min. Fel. 32, 2: nonne melius 
in, nostra, dedicandus est (sc. deus) mente, in nostro immo consecrandus 
est pectore? ; Lact. de ira dei 24, 14; Prud. cathem. 4, 16/7. 


4. In the preface to this chapter (p. 221) we have already remarked 
that Tert., when quoting scriptural texts for the purpose of demon- 
strating that the Yyenovıxöv is situated in the heart, may have been 
influenced by Greek philosophers who, from Plato down wards, in this 
and similar contexts made use of verses from Homer; cf. Plato Phaedo 
94 D/E: 'ov59oc de wAnEac... &AAO xot ETANG. Ko’ olet adtOv caca 
Totjcat Suxvoobuevov Gc dppoviag abc oŬong xal otag Aysadaı OT 
TOV ToU coro; nadynudtwv, AA Ody olas Kyew TE taŬta xal 
Seonöleıv, etc. (in Resp. 4, 441 B he connects the same passage with 
his doctrine of the three parts of the soul). It was especially Chrysippus 
who used to base his psychological statements on almost endless 
quotations from Homer and Euripides, as is shown by the numerous 
fragments of the first book of his treatise Ilept puyo preserved by 
Galen (St. V. F. 2, 905/11); we may also refer to Heraclides, Allegor. 
Homer. 18: örı pév yap ó S9uuóc elinge vóv broxkpdtov yGpov, 6 
"Oduoosbg todto norost capic Ev TH xat uvnotüeov ÓpyT, xa9nsp 
oixöv «tva TAG picomovnplac SupoxpouotOv thy xapdtiav * "319 og... 
ETANG. "Ag Ac yao oi Suutxat GÉouct myat, modo tabtynv ó Adyos 
aroxAtvwy. The present passage was imitated by Tert. himself in 
res. 15 (44, 18/21): hanc denique carnis speciem arcem animae etiam 
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dominus in suggillatione cogitatwum taxat: ‘quid cogitatis in cordibus 
vestris nequam?! et ‘qui conspexerit ad concupiscendum, iam adulteravit 
in corde’, and by Hier. in ep. 64, 1, 3: quaeritur, ubi sit animae principale. 
Plato in cerebro, Christus monstrat in corde: ‘beati .. . videbunt) (Matth. 
5,8) et ‘de corde... malae! (ib. 15,19) et ‘quid... vestris? (ib. 9, 4); ef. also 
Orig. comm. in Joh. 6, 38, 189: tò Tyysuovixóv ... xoà Tas ypapac 
èv tH xapdla coy vov. — dispeetorem (Tp.; not mentioned in Hoppe's 
list) cf. Thes. l. L. V, 1: 1394, 40/8; other instances are found in 
apol. 45, 1 (V); ad ux. 2, 8; test. anim. 2 (136, 23/4): sunt quà etsi deum 
non negent, dispectorem (despectorem A, just as here; see the appar. 
crit, on 13, 1) plane et arbitrum et iudicem non putent. It is doubtful 
whether Tert. alludes here to Prov. 24, 12 (örı xóptoc xapdtag mkvtav 
yıraoxeı; Vulg. qui inspector est cordis), a passage quoted by him 
nowhere else, or to 1 Regn. 16, 7 (6 38 Dede Setar cic xapdiay, 
Vulg. Dominus autem intuetur cor), which he adduces three times 
(cult. fem. 2, 18, 1: deus conspector est cordis; praescr. 3, 20/1: deus 
in praecordia contemplatur, orat. 17 (191, 2/3); deus autem non vocis, 
sed cordis auditor est, sicut conspector). — serutatorem: cf. Sap. Sal. 1, 6: 
xal «TG uapdtag adtod Exioxomocg KAndng (sc. 6 deöc); Vulg. et cordis 
illius scrutator est verus. — prophetes... probatur: adv. Marc. 5, 15 
(628, 25 seqq.) : ad formam spiritalis et propheticae gratiae alque virtutis..., 
ut et futura praenuntiet et occulta cordis revelet etsacramenta 
edisserat ; for more details, see the note on 9, 4, — reeogitatus: cf. 6, 8. — 
praevenit (found as a transitive verb from Ovid and Livy downwards) 
almost = praeoccupat, cf. Tidn., Did., 212. — eredi in iustitiam: for 
credere $n followed by an accus. (the ablat. is avoided bere by Tert.: 
Löfst., Apol., 38), see Hoppe, Synt., 40; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 
1, 128/30; Goelz., Jér., 349. — qui viderit . . . in corde: for the numerous 
and very divergent quotations of this verse in Tert.’s writings, see 
Aalders, 35; the passage is very frequently adduced in patristic 
literature (cf. e. g. Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol. 2314). Note the elaborate 
structure of this paragraph, which is entirely composed of tricola: 


l. St enim scrutatorem . .. legimus, 
si etiam prophetes . .. probatur, 
st deus ipse... nequam’, 


2. st et David... deus’, 
et Paulus... tustitiam’, 
ef Ioannes... reprehendi, 


3. sé postremo ... in corde’. 


dilacet followed by an accus. c. inf. is found in two other passages 
only, viz. Gell. 6, 10, 3 and Apul. apol. 67. — intentio ‘charge’, a law 
term (e. g. Gai. 4, 41; in apol. 27, 1 and 46, 1 (quoted by Beck, 125) 
we should read intentationem) ; perhaps the same sense is to be assumed 
in pall. 4, 8: censoriae intentionis episcynio disperso. — eonveniat — 
accuset (Thes. 1. L. IV: 830, 3/831, 18; Hoppe, serm. Tert., 81; Hartel, 
Pair. Stud., 3, 74; Heumann-Seckel, s. v. 4); Beck, 125,); for the 
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meaning ‘invenire, deprehendere, nancisci, which is very frequent in 
Tert., see Thörn., Stud. Tert., 4, 125. — thesauro: Luc. 6, 45: é tod 
&yYa9o0 910aupoU tfj; xapdtac. The form thensaurus is also given by 
A in 57, 9, whereas thesaurus is found in 24, 3, 25, 7, and 46, 9; hence 
it seems advisable to put the latter form here too, though it is true 
that many authors, even Cicero and Varro, are not always consistent 
in these matters (cf. e. g. Svenn., Pallad., 107/8 and Andersson, 84/5). 


5. Heraclitum: this note almost certainly derives from Aenesi- 
demus (cf. Introduction, p. 30*), as is shown by Sext. Empir. adv. 
math. 7, 349 (cf. 8, 286): of pév &xvócg Tod couxroc (Thy duy? 
elvat Aévoucw), ac Alvyolönuos xarà * Ho&xAzvcov; cf. also Aét. 4,3, 12: 
‘H. mv uà» tod xócuou quyiv avaduutacw £x TÜV Ev avtT@ úypõv, 
Tijv 8&6 Ev volg Cot; And 776 éxvóc xal thgév aùrots &vaSuputa- 
oco£Oc, d6poyevy. Of course Heraclitus knew nothing of a Ayspovıxöv 
(O. Gigon, Unters. zu Heraklit, 114, referring to this passage remarks: 
“Das muss aus Heraklit irgendwie herausgedeutet worden sein; 
Fyepov.xey ist stoisch"'; cf. also Gigon, Der Ursprung der griechischen 
Philosophie (Basel 1945), 230), but the same may be said with regard 
to all philosophers quoted in this passage; the lists of Séypata röv 
uxqovobvtov Soyparınav made by the Sceptics often contain inac- 
curacies. — Moschionem: Moschion, a physician who seems to have 
been an adherent of the methodical school (Diels, Dox. Gr., 207,), 
lived between Asclepiades of Bithynia (second half of the first century 
b. C.) and Asclepiades younger and Aphrodas (second half of the 
first century of the Christian era; s. Deichgráber, R. E. XVI, 349). 
His name is never mentioned in doxographical literature known to 
us; we may be certain that it was added here by Soranus, who in 
gyn. 2, 29 (75, 13 Ilb.) quotes his treatise de raphano (Plin. n. h. 19, 87) 
and in other places, too, has made use of his works (see Galen XII, 
416 Kühn). — ventilari: Did. apost. 32, 26 Hauler: mens eius ventilatur ; 
Prud. Hamart. praef. 51: mens in cerebro ventilatur ebrio. — Platonem 
(Tim. 69 D segq.; 90 A): Aét. 4, 5, 1: II. Anudxperos £v bry TH xegar 
(Theodoret. graec. affect. curat. 5, 22; Albinus Isag. 23). — Xenocraten: 
see the discussion of the relevant fragments (70/2; this passage is 
frag. 72) by Heinze, Xenokrates, 65/7. The information given here is 
found nowhere else; according to frag. 71 (Lact. de opif. dei 16), 
Xenocrates believed the soul to be diffused throughout the body. — 
Hippoeraten: Theodoret. loc. cit.: ‘I. piv yap xoi Amuöxpıros xai 
IIA&vov £v éyxepdAw coUo (sc. tò yeu.) Sptodat &lpfjxaatv; for more 
passages (also with regard to Herophilus and Erasistratus), see the 
preface to this chapter, p. 220. We may also refer to the anecdote 
recorded by [Soran.] Vita Hippocr. 12 (177, 14 Ilberg). — sed nee: 
cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 93; Kühn.-Stegm., 2, 76 seqq.; Petersson, 
32. — Heropbilus: Aét. 4, 5, 4: "H. £v th «o0 é£yxeqáAou xorta, fitt; 
éotl xai Paoıc. — Strato: probably the pupil of Erasistratus (Soran. 
gyn. 4, 14 (145, 4 Ilberg): Erpárwv... ô 'Epaotovo&tetog; Diog. 
Laért. 5, 61). — Erasistratus: Aét. 4, 5, 3: 'E. nepi thy ufvtyYa tod 
EyxepdAou, fjv Enixpavida eyer; Theodoret., loc. cit. (almost iden- 
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tical); Gregor. Nyss. de opif. hom. 12: "O 8& Erepog (Greg. had men- 
tioned Herophilus just before) mot tote atcdyrnplotc olov óroßdtpav 
twa x«l diCav civar AEyer THY ufwvpy« (oÓvco yao övoudlouoı Toy 
TEPLEXTINÖV TOD syxepaAov Öpeva). —- membranulis: the plural is 
used erroneously instead of the singular. Diels (Dox. Gr., 208/9) has 
shown that this inaccuracy is due to Soranus, as Pollux, who also 
consulted him, has the same erroneous reading (Onomast. 2, 226): 
elvévy mapeynepaAld.  pyveyEw ðc noMoisc töv tatopdv Ssoxet. 
According to Erasistratus, the pia mater was the seat of the Tryeuovuxóv. 
The exact information (borrowed from doxography, but not through 
the intermediary of Soranus) is found in Philo quod det. pot. insid. 
sol. 90: dvta Tov Avdp@rıvov vodv rnveyyt 3) xapdta. — Strato Physieus: 
Aét. 4, 5, 2 (Theodoret.): X. Ev wecopptm. — Epicurus: Aét. 4, 5, 5 
(Theodoret.): IIlxpueviöng xal ’E. Ev Aw cà Fopaxı (ib. 4, 4, 6; Lucr. 
3, 140; Heinze, Lucr. III, 39 and 68). — lorica: cf. e. g. Potam. tract. 
2 (P. L. 8, 1415): intra loricam sacri pectoris. — quod is again equivalent 
to ut (or id quod); see the note on 10, 6. — Aegyptii: refers to the 
Hermetic writings; cf. exc. 24, 13 (I: 502, 24 seqq. Scott): éns de 
£v TH éco Tf YTjg xelvat N vOv Tpoyóvov HuGv Lepwrdm YEA, TO 
dé uécoy TOD &vOpomivou copgu«roc [uóvqc] ths x«p9(ac got. aNxdc, 
ans St quy" ópunthpióv £oct«v 5» uapdta. See Scott ITI, 575 (who has 
overlooked this passage); cf. also Horapollo 1, 36: “Eppy ... . nans 
xapdiac xal Aoyıouod Seonmétn (Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 312). 
A different view is found in libell. 10, 11 (I: 194, 13/5 Scott): 6c« 
obv Ttpoot|vo tat t Sweve THS xeqaATjo TadTHS «£v @...> gortiv H boyy, 
adavata Teepuxev. — After divinarum we should supply scriptu- 
rarum (Hoppe, Beitr., 43/4), or rather litterarum (for this ellipsis, see 
Engelbrecht, Ztschr. f. d. ósterr. Gymnas., 41 (1890), 485). From 
Tert.’s works we may adduce pud. 16 (252, 16): in secunda Corin- 
thiorum; ad nat. 2, 1, 8: qui Rerum Divinarum ... commentatus; adv. 
Jud. 13, 97: in Regnorum legimus. — eommentatores: it seems im- 
possible to retain the reading given by A (commemoratores), for comme- 
morator only occurs in two passages, in which it has a totally different 
meaning, viz. adv. Marc. 4, 26 (512, 4): (Christus) commemorator, non 
obliterator vetustatum, and Aug. serm. 53, 8: cetera... disputatore non 
egent, commemoratore opus habent = “commemoranda tantum sunt" 
(Thes. l. L.). On the other hand, commentator = ‘author’ is very 
frequent in Tert. — Orphei vel Empedoclis: it does not seem probable 
that Tert. in his source found both names connected with this verse; 
we should rather suppose that he was not quite certain about the 
name of the author (see the note on 46, 5: Aristodemus vel Aristophon) 
or that he only affects ignorance (cf. the note on 9, 4: nescio quid). — 
namque...sensus: Emp. B 105, 3 Diels: etu yap avdpwrorg rtepuckpótóv 
£otı vonua (for the interpretation of this verse, see Wellm., Frag. 
d. griech. Ärzte, 1, 72/3; Rüsche, Blut, Leben und Seele, 127 seqq.; 
Rohde, Psyche, 2, 176). The translation may be due to Tert. himself 
(see the note on 18, 1). Chalcid. comm. 218 has the following translation: 
sanguine cordis enim noster viget intellectus. 
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6. Protagoras... Chrysippus: the words vel ab istis retusus Ascle- 
piades show that these authors must be physicians. Diels (Doz. Gr., 
204) proposes to read Pythagoras instead of Protagoras on account 
of Aét. 4, 5, 10: IIu9ayópac tò u£v Cwtexdy rept thy xapdiav, vo òè 
Aoyuxóv xal voepov Epl Thy xequAfjv. Much more is to be said for 
the supposition of Pamelius and Junius that Praxagoras must have 
been meant here. This name is found in several places together with 
that of Chrysippus the Cnidian physician, who is also mentioned here 
(von Arnim, St. V. F. 2, frag. 880, is certainly wrong in supposing 
that Tert. here means Chrysippus the Stoic), e. g. Cels. praef. 2: 
Diocles Carystius, deinde Praxagoras et Chrysippus; Porphyr. in schol. 
ad Hom. Iliad. 11, 515: tod yap dtaummrıxoö “Hpösıxog uèv Taro, 
auvetéAcce òè xal 'Imzoxp&trc, llga£ayYópac, Xpóotrmoc. According to 
Praxagoras, the rveüue doytxóv has its seat in the heart, whence it 
is conducted through the body by the nerves; cf. the preface to this 
chapter (p. 220), Wellm., Frag. d. griech. Ärzte, 1, 15, and Athen. 
15, 687: die td vopitew £v tH xapdia thy duy xadidpiadar, ac 
Tpa&ayöpas xoi DraAdtiuoc of iatpol napadedaxact. So we may 
suppose that Tert. found the name of Praxagoras in his source (Caelius 
Aurelianus, too, quotes him very frequently); however, this is not 
sufficient reason to put his name into the text, for Tert.’s writings 
are full of inaccuracies (see the notes on 46, 5 and 49, 3; for more 
details, see Waltz, Ét., 77; 201; 368/9; 477; Harnack, Sitz. Ber. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1914, 332 seqq.; Geffcken, Kyn., 68,; 101 segg.; 
Anrich, Myster., 9). — Apollodorus: three physicians of this name 
are known, two of them (A. of Citium and A. of Tarentum) being 
mentioned by Plin. n. h. 20, 25; for the third. A., who lived in the 
third century b. Chr. and composed a treatise Tepl Inptov, see Well- 
mann, R. E. I, 2895. Our materials are far too scanty to decide whom 
Soranus meant here. — retusus — refutatus, cf. 3, 3. — muscas abigat: 
the usual expression, cf. e. g. Cic. de orat. 2, 247: puer, abige muscas, 
and Phaedr. 4, 24, 12. — sine eorde et cerebro: this may be a proverbial 
phrase (cf. e. g. Plaut. Bacch. 251: cor meum et cerebrum ... finditur; 
adv. Marc. 4, 10 (449, 2): inspice cor Pontici aut cerebrum), though it 
may also be due to the contents of this chapter only. Chrysippus (see 
the note on § 4) in this context referred to the &xápóOtot, etc., cf. 
St. V. F. 2, frag. 884 (Galen de Hipp. et Plat. Plac. 3, b, p. 297 Müller: 
x«l peta talta thy ,Ox&pOtog  éEnycivat rpoamyoptav; ib. p. 309: 
peta è THY npoyeypaupevnv $row répa tig pečjo Eoriv Ev T) TOUS 
&crA&Yyvouc te xal todc obx Eyovras EvxÉpaAov Einyeirar). 


16. Plato’s division of the soul. Natural and unnatural affections. 


* Plato divides the soul into a rational and an irrational part; we 
too accept this division, provided that only the rational part is 
regarded as belonging to the nature of the soul, because it has proceeded 
from God, its rational creator; the irrational part is a later addition, 
which proceeded from the instigation of the devil, and afterwards 
became one with the soul ($ 1). If, on the other hand, this part should 
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be considered also to belong to the nature of the soul, it would have 
originated from God, a supposition which Plato, too, regards as absurd. 
But as sin has proceeded from the devil, and every sin is irrational, 
we may be certain that this irrational part is due to the devil ($ 2). — 
I also want to discuss Plato’s subdivision of this part into anger 
(Suurxdv) and desire (Ertiduuntixöv), as both affections also appear 
in Christ ($ 3) (in fact the entire trichotomy of Plato may be found 
again in the personality of our Lord) ($ 4). Hence anger and desire 
should not be considered to spring from the inrationale exclusively, 
for in Christ they must have been rational. God, too, possesses desire 
and wrath, which are of a rational kind ($ 5). Men as well may have 
rational affections, as is shown by the apostle (8 6); but he also speaks 
of an irrational anger which is due to the devil, the creator of our 
second, and spurious, nature ($ 7)”. 

The contents of this chapter are based on conceptions frequently 
found in Tert.’s works. Being created by God, the soul cannot be 
unworthy of Him (adv. Marc. 1, 13 (306, 22/3): nihil etenim deus 
indignum se fecisset... etsi omne opus inferius est suo artifice); hence 
it is rational. Irrational anger and desire cannot have proceeded from 
God, and for this reason do not form part of the soul, but belong to 
its corruptio. If, on the other band, Holy Scripture mentions a wrath 
of Christ, and the apostle sometimes permits us to desire something, 
the only possible solution is that anger and desire are to be divided 
into an irrational kind originating from the devil and not belonging 
to the nature of the soul, and a rational one, which on account of 
this very rationality is to be regarded as a function of the anima 
rationalis. The chief advantage of this theory is that it preserves the 
unity of the soul. 

So this chapter is dominated by two conceptions, both of which 
are of the highest importance for Tert.: the corruption of the soul 
by sin, and the reality of the affections of God and Christ. This cor- 
ruption has proceeded from the sin of Adam, and has been transmitted 
by the vitium originis; it has become second nature to us, though 
it is not as powerful as the original, rational, and good nature of 
the soul. The clearest exposition of this subject is found in 41, 1: 
Malum igitur animae, praeter quod (— id quod) ex obventu spiritus 
nequam, superstruitur (i. e. apart from the sinfulness to which in the 
course of his life everybody is seduced by the evil spirit, and which 
is to be kept separate from original sin) ex originis vilio 
antecedit, naturale quodammodo. Nam, ut diximus, 
naturae corruptio alia natura est, habens suum deum et patrem, ipsum 
scilicet corruptionis auctorem, ut tamen insit et bonum animae, illud 
principale, illud divinum atque germanum et proprie naturale. So the 
evil can only ‘obscure’ the good, but not ‘extinguish’ it (41, 2); cf. 
adv. Marc. 5, 17 (635, 21/2): diabolo... captante naturam, quam et 
ipse tam infecit delicti semine inlato ($ 7 in this chapter: avenarum 
superseminatorem, res. 34 (73, 15/21), and especially test. anim. 3 
(138, 1/7); Esser, 106/7). 

The special attention paid to the reality of the affections of Christ 
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is due to Tert.’s polemics against Marcion, cf. adv. Marc. 1, 25 (325, 
18/20): aut in totum inmobilem et stupentem deum concepisse debuerat 
(sc. Marcion) — et quid illit cum Christo, molesto et Iudaeis per doctrinam 
et sibi per Iesum? (for this passage, see Bill, 85/6, who, however, is 
wrong in supposing that Marcion identified his deus bonus, whom he 
considered to be completely free from affections, with Christ); the 
same applies to the discussion of the affections of God (cf. Harnack, 
Marcion, 264*/5*, and the notes on § $ 4/5; for the polemics of Novat- 
ianus against Marcion, see Harnack, op. cit., 335,*, for Marcion's 
alterations of the text of Holy Scripture, which he made in support 
of his theory, tb., 48/9). 

So the entire chapter may be explained by means of conceptions 
familiar to Tert.; there is no necessity to assume any influence from 
philosophic discussions on the nature of anger (the resemblance of 
Tert.’s theory to that of the Peripatetics is only apparent; Esser's 
explanation (p. 110) is wrong). It is only the doxographical note 
contained in the initial sentence which has been copied from a non- 
scriptural authority (Soranus or Albinus; see the Introduction, p. 
44,*). Karpp's remark (p. 37,,) that this chapter should be regarded 
as an addition to ch. 14/5, is wrong: in ch. 14 Tert. discusses the 
partes animae in general, in ch. 15 the yzpovıxöv (= td Aoyıxöv, 
see 14, 2), in ch. 16 its opposite, the &Aoyov. 


l. Est .... pertinens: similarly, 10, 1: Pertinet ad statum fidei. For 
Tert's use of the comiugatio periphrastica, see Hoppe, Synt., 59/60; 
here the part. is almost equivalent to an adjective. — quod . . . partitur: 
cf. 14, 2. — applaudimus: there are only two other instances of a 
dative joined on to applaudere, viz. res. 11 (40, 17) and Apul. met. 
3, 9 (an exception is to be made for sibi a., which becomes fairly 
frequent in Latin of the last period, e. g. Hier. ep. 133, 3,1). — 
Naturale: Esser (58) rightly observes on this term: “Das Wort natürlich 
Steht so bei Tert. im Sinne von wesentlich, um Eigenschaften zu be- 
zeichnen, welche der Substanz gemäss ihrer Konstitution und seit 
ihrem Ursprunge zukommen”. — a rationali . . . auctore: paen. 1, 2: 
(deo) rationis auctore; adv. Marc. 1, 23 (320, 22/3): sicut naturalia, 
ita rationalia esse debere in deo omnia; d' Alés, Théol., 36,; Rauch, 10. — 
Quid enim ... ediderit: this refers to nature in general, cf. 43, 7. — 
quod... emiserit: cf. 9, 7. — instinetu: this subst. is found from 
Cic. divin. 1, 18, 34 downwards: instinctu divino afflatuque; in Christian 
literature it usually denotes the instigation of the devil or of the 
demons, e. g. Lucif. Calaur. de non parc. 23 (259, 8 H.): instinctu 
diaboli; [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 6 (64, 17 Batiff.-Wilm.); Aug. 
gen. ad litt. 11, 2, 4; cf. adv. Marc. 2, 10 (348, 3/4): diabolum ... 
instinctorem delicti. The word occurs in a different context in 27, 5: 
animam instinctu, carnem actu (sc. fungi in concubitu); res. 34 (73, 18); 
adv. Marc. 1, 2 (292, 16): huius praesumptionis instinctum; 2 Thess. 
2, 11, 16. 5, 16 (631, 10/1): instinctum fallaciae (£vepysiav Adams; 
cf. Quispel, 107). — transgressionis (also adv. Marc. 2, 4 = 339, 2. 4/5) 
is of course a translation of zapaBactc (e. g. Gal. 3, 19), just as trans- 
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gressor ofrapaßdıng (for this word, see Mohrm., Aug., 210). — eoadole- 
verit (also 19, 3) is a Tp; the verb is used in the same way in [Clem.] 
recogn. 1, 21: peccatum quod coadolevit hominibus. For this metaphor, 
cf. Norden, Verg. Aen. VI®, 311, who points out that obuputov (tpoome- 
quxóg) x«xóv is a combination frequently found in this context since 
Plato Resp. 10, 609 A/B; Tim. 42 A. C; Phaedo 81 C (cf. also Greg. 
Nyss. orat. catech. 26 (100, 6 Srawley); ib. 35 = 134, 16). — ad instar... 
naturalitatis: the subst. nat. (also 43, 6) is used by Tert. only. In 
41,1the malum animaeis qualified in the same way as naturale quodam- 
modo (for the definition of habit as altera natura (since Cic. fan. 5, 74), 
see Otto, Sprichw., 90/1; Weyman, A. L. L. 8, 401). 


2. cum... Plato solum rationale dieat, ut in anima dei ipsius: the 
meaning of this sentence is not quite clear. The most plausible inter- 
pretation is: “when Plato mentions the rationale only as being present 
in the soul of God Himself", i. e. “deelares nothing irrational to be 
present in the soul of God" (we should supply ðv after ipsius, 
for which cf. the note on 5, 4). The connecting of the genit. dei with 
anima is supported by the words a deo, a quo est inrationale alienum, 
by the clause (§ 3) ut... commune sit nobis... rationale cwm deo, 
and by the circumstance that the conclusion of the first syllogism 
in this paragraph (aeque inrationale de deo erit) presupposes that the 
soul of God should only possess the rationale. If the meaning were: 
“When Plato mentions the rationale only as being a part of God 
Himself in the «human» soul", we should rather expect ut in 
anima de deo ipso (sc. óv; cf. inrationale de deo erit). In the first sentence 
of $3 (Plato soli deo segregans rationale) the idea is completely different, 
as Tert. there says that, according to Plato, only God is completely 
rational (segregans!), whereas the human soul contains both a rational 
and an irrational element; hence it is necessary to discuss the ?nrationale 
as well. It is not clear to which passage from Plato Tert. alludes 
here; perhaps we may refer to Tim. 69 C, where God appears as «àv 
Setwv... Onutoupyóc and creates the &oy7v buxiig &9&vovov. Himself; 
cf. also Albin. ’Erır. 9 (163, 29 H.): site yap votc 6 9eóc trapyer 
elite vogpóv. The complicated argument is best analysed in this way: 
I. A. deus auctor naturae est. B. animae natura naturale est. C. anima, 
naturam suam a deo sortita est. IL A. deus solum rationalis est. <B. ratto- 
nale tantwm rationale creare potest. C. deus solum rationale creat». 
The conclusions of these two syllogisms give a new syllogism: III. 
A. anima naturam suam a deo sortita, est. B. deus solum rationale creat. 
C. animae natura solum rationalis est (i. e. “inrationale naturae animae 
adscribi non potest”). — Sed enim a diabolo ... a quo et delictum: this 
syllogism runs as follows: **A. omnia delicta a, diabolo sunt. B. omnia 
delicta inrationalia sunt. C. ergo inrationale a diabolo est. This argument 
obviously contains a sophism; it would only be valid, if B would 
contain: omne delictum inrationale est et omne inrationale delictum est. 
A similar sophism is found in 7, 4. — delieti = peccati, a meaning 
frequently found in Tert. (see Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 460, 76/82), which of 
course was borrowed from the idiom of lawyers (Beck, 116/7). Cf. Rufin.- 
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Orig. homil. in Levit. 5, 4: videtur quidem in scripturis divinis frequenter 
peccatum. pro delicto et delictum pro peccato indifferenter et absque 
aliqua distinctione nominari , however, in the same treatise (6, 31 seq.) 
the delictum as the lighter transgression is contrasted with the peccatum 
(the wording of the original cannot be stated with certainty). Baehrens 
(ad loc.) refers to Aug. Quaest. in Heptateuch. 3, 20: fortassis ergo 
peccatum. est perpetratio mali, delictum autem desertio boni. See also 
von Soden, Der lat. Paulustext bei Marcion und Tert., 244. — Proinde 
delieti diversitas: there is no necessity to alter the text; the right 
interpretation was already given by Lindner: “i.e. quod non, ut reliqua 
creatura, & deo est conditum (sc. delictum)". diversitas here means 
“the fact of being different «from all existing things»", “the complete 
isolation". A similar sense is found in 11, 2: spiritus distinctionem 
(see the note); cf. also adv. Marc. 1, 21 (317, 19): det novitas atque 
diversitas. Proinde means **hence", “thus”, as in 19, 1 and 41, 4, etc. 
Two subsequent sentences beginning with proinde also occur in apol. 
49, 5/6. — diversitas... distantia: for the variation, cf. adv. Marc. 
4, 1 (425, 16/7): quid differentiam rerum ad distantiam interpretaris 
potestatum; ib. 4, 25 (508, 8/10): pro differentia enim mercedum 
operarum quoque credenda distantia est. — horum ex distantia auctorum : 
pat. 5 (6, 19/20): eadem discordia est rerum quae et auctorum (sc. dei 
et diaboli). 


3. Plato... rationale: for the interpretation of these words, see 
the note on the first sentence of $ 2. — subdividit: Tp (also adv. Iud. 
8, 115 and 11, 65). — indignativum is Tp; cencupiscentivum is used 
by Tert. only. Plato’s trichotomy of the soul. (Resp. 4, 438 D seqq. 
(8, 548 C seqq.; 9, 580 D seqq.); Phaedrus 246 A seqq. (253 C segq.); 
Tim. 69 C seqg.; 89 E) is frequently mentioned in doxographical 
literature, e. g. Aét. 4, 4, 1; Epiphan. prooem. I (DDG 587, 10) 
and adv. haeres. 3, 2, 9 (ib. 591, 19) ; [Galen] hist. philos. 24 (15. 615, 1/2). 
— voeant... appellant: the plural betrays a doxographical source 
(Aét.: tò yàp &Aoyov Siatpodaw eis te 10 Yuyıxöv xal tò Eriduuntixöv, 
the subject being Iludayöpas Iliarwv); however, it is also possible 
to understand Platonici (cf. 6, 1 and Epiphan. prooem., loc. cit.). — 
retraetandum here = agendum, not — dubitandum, as is mostly the 
case (cf. 2, 6). — quae in Christo deprehenduntur: similarly, adv. Marc. 
4, 27 (513, 1): hic enim sufficit, si et in Christo repperiuntur (sc. quae 
reprehendunt Marcionitae in creatore); cor. 8, 2/5: 1am enim audio 
dici et alia multa ab eis prolata quos saeculum deos credidit, tamen et... 
in $pso Christo deprehendi; ib. 10, 2. We do not know whence Tert. 
got his information concerning lions and flies; of course it is possible 
that Soranus discussed this subject and subscribed to the view held 
by Aristotle (hist. anim, 8, 588a 18 seqq. ; 9, 608a 13 seqq.) and Posidonius 
(see Pohlenz, Neue Jahrb., Suppl. 24, 619; P. Rabbow, Antike Schriften 
über Seelenheilung und Seelenleitung, 1 (Leipsic-Berlin 1914), 13/7), 
who endowed animals with affections, whereas the contrary opinion 
was defended by the ancient Stoics (for Chrysippus, see Pohlenz, 
611; W. A. Allers, De... Senecae libr. de ira fontibus (Göttingen 
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1881), 32/3). At all events, the question whether the lion possesses 
Suds (or 76 Suutxdv), was much discussed, as is shown by St. V. F. 2, 
frag. 906 (Galen de Hipp. et Plat. plac., p. 274 Müller): örı uév yàp 
£xyet ó Aéov Suuóv, &xpiBOc &ravvec Avdpwnor xal npiv dxotoar 
Tupratou (frag. 13 Bergk) Yıyvaoxonev, ob phy Xpuotrno Y' Enpere 
mwaoa9éo9at. to Eros &qatpouuévo tobs Aéovtac vov Yuuöv. oùðèv Yáp, 
ÒG otevat, TOV dAdywv Cdwv ote TO Suuosióic oÜce tÒ Erriduunrindv 
oU«& TÒ Aoyıorındv Eyet, GAA... Tapa Taoav thy Evkpyeiav (Arnim; 
éveoyetav MSS, which reading is certainly preferable) dputpotvrar 
TOv elonuévov aravtmy «ùt ayedov k&ravtes of Ltwixot and ib. 789 
(Anon. schol. in Hermog. ideas, Walz. Rh. gr. VII, p. 884): oi uév 
Y&p Irwixot Aéyovuot wh civar duy fv, HAA’ £x vc upkoews THY ototysiov 
&nxovceAcioOat thy yéveciv ' 6tav uiv yao TÀeov&oy, TO Sepouóv, mot 
tov Agovta, ödev, qnoi, xal Suuixóg Eorıv brav SF xat Adyov xal 
oyedov ¿ë (cou cuvÉA9y, moii tov &v9pcomov * tTadTHS cT; bang 
ToocTkTng Éyévevo xal Padnvdc. 


4. trinitas occurs in the same sense in adv. Val. 17 (196, 22); the 
meaning ‘Trinity’ is found for the first time in Tert., e. g. adv. Praz. 
3 (230, 13/4); for more details, see Schrijnen, Charakter., 16 and Mohrm., 
Aug., 158/9. — quo... sternit: similarly, 19, 1; pud. 10 (239, 19/20): 
lohannes domini vias sternens ; with the dat. (the genit. in the present 
passage is also supported by Act. apost. 16, 17) orat. 11 (187, 17): 
viam orationibus sternit. Cf. also adv. Marc. 1, 16 (311, 5/6): scriptu- 
rarum ... advocationi fidem sternimus. — quo pascha ... concupiscit: 
cf. adv. Marc. 4, 40 (559, 4/6): ideo et adfectum suum ostendit (sc. 
Christus; after this Luc. 22, 15is quoted; cf. ib. 1. 22/3). Other statements 
about the affections of Christ (all of them arising from the polemios 
against Marcion) are found in adv. Marc. 4, 27 (515, 13 segq.): cur 
autem ‘vae audiunt (sc. Pharisaei et doctores legis)... s? non erat 
zelotes, qualem arguunt Marcionitae, delicta patrum de filiis exigentem 
usque in quariam nativitatem? (it is especially the possession of these 
affections which shows that Christ is the son of the deus tudex); 4, 35 
(538, 24 seqq.); 4, 41 (561, 8/23). In adv. Prax. 16 (257, 5 seqq.) Tert. 
argues that Christ already before His incarnation possessed the 
adíectus hwmanos. 'The belief that these affections should only belong 
to the human nature of Christ, which view was held by the greater 
part of the Patres since Origen (see the excellent discussion on this 
subject by Pohlenz, Vom Zorne Gottes, 57/105), has never been clearly 
expressed by Tert.; we may, however, refer to adv. Prax. 16 (257, 7/8): 
sic etiam adfectus humanos sciebat iam tunc (viz. before the incarnation), 
suscepturus etiam ipsas substantias hominis, 
carnem et animum. A parallel to this passage is found in Mar. Victorin. 
adv. Arvum. 3, 3: stem universalis animae yog et ex hoc ostenditur, 
quod et irascitur (after these words Matth. 10, 15 is quoted); item et 
cupit (ib. 26, 39), . . . ibi etiam ratiocinatur. On the other hand, Chrysos- 
tomus (homil. 30 ad. Matth. = P. G. 57, 364 F) denied that Christ was 
really angry with the Pharisees; in the so-called Gospel of the Ebionites 
(Epiphan. panar. 30, 14) Jesus denies that he desired to eat the passover. 
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5. Indignabitur deus rationaliter: though Tert. never doubted the 
existence of the wrath of God (e. g. apol. 40, 11; test. anim. 2), it is 
his controversy with Marcion which fully developed his ideas on this 
subject. Cf. adv. Marc. 1, 26 (‘sin caused God to become a deus iudex 
and consequently a deus trascens’); 2,11; 2, 16 (356, 22 seqq.) : stultissimi, 
qui de humanis divina praeiudicant, ut, quoniam in homine corruptoriae 
condicionis habentur huiusmodi passiones, idcirco et in deo eiusdem 
status existimentur ; ib. (357, 21 seqq.): solus deus de incorruptibilitatis 
proprietate felix. irascetur enim, sed non exacerbabitur, sed non peri- 
chtabitur, movebitur, sed non evertetur. Omnia necesse est adhibeat 
propter omnia, tot sensus quot et causas: et tram propter scelestos et 
bilem propter ingratos et aemulationem propter superbos et quicquid 
non expedit malis . . . quae omnia patitur suo more, quo eum pati condecet. 
For the views of the other Patres on this subject, see Pohlenz, Vom 
Zorne Gottes, Geffcken, Zw. griech. Apol., 40; Guil. Kutsch, In Lactant. 
de ira dei libr. quaest. philol. (Leipsic 1933). 


6. Dat = concedit (cf. the note on 10, 9). — concupiscentiam: a 
*Christianism', which occurs in the 7fala for the first time. — epis- 
eopatus: Tp.; see H. Janssen, Kultur wnd Sprache, 76. — rationalem 
concupiscentiam: it is obvious that this statement has nothing to do 
with the philosophic discussions on this subject (a kind of parallel 
may be found in the pvotxh ópyf, postulated by Philodemus, col. 
38 — p. 126 Gomperz), but may be explained from the conceptions 
described in the preface to this chapter. It is in the same way that 
Pelag. in ep. ad. Rom. 15, 23 by means of scriptural texts demonstrates 
the existence of a bona cupiditas. — praecidantur (Gal. 5, 12: Sedov 
xai &mxoxóbjovcai; Vulg. utinam et abscindantur): similarly, pud. 1 
(221, 4/5): etiam ut praeciderentur qui circumcisionem. delinendam 
suadebant. Yt is not clear whether Tert. takes this verb here in the 
sense of ‘to castrate’, which should be assumed in the original text 
(see Lietzmann's note, Hdb. N. T'. 10, p. 38/9; from pagan literature 
cf. e. g. Sen. de provid. 5, 3; SH A Heliogabal. 7, 2), and which is 
also understood by Hier. (Vall. 7, 492 D) and Pelagius in their notes 
(in Thes. 1. L. I: 152, 24/5 the passage from the Vulgate is wrongly 
put under the heading *'abicio, respuo, tollo"); in this context the 
interpretation ‘may they be thrown away’ (which is also frequently 
found, e. g. Aug. serm. 33, 5) seems to be more natural. As to the 
manus praecidendae of the heretics and the artifices idolorum (idol. 7 
(36, 19/22) and adv. Marc. 5, 18 = 638, 5/6), see Thörn., Stud. Tert., 
2, 64/5. — affectu = amore; cf. 31, 4: affectu Euphorbi = studiis E. 
(for the concrete meaning ‘the beloved’, see the note on 56, 2). See 
for this meaning, which is found since Suet., Thes. 1. L. I: 1190, 
20 seqq. ; Salon., Vit. Patr., 389; Koch, Novat., 280; Werner, 133. 


7. diabolus . . . ordinis: cf. 41, 1. — neis once more almost equivalent 
to ut non (see 6, 5). — adulterae = falsae (since Ovid ars 3, 643: 
adultera, clavis; cf. Thes. 1. L. I: 881, 42/57). From Tert. cf. ad nat. 
1, 16, 2; pud. 10 (240, 14); adv. Marc. 1, 27 (328, 28); praescr. 4, 11; 
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17, 6; = falsarius: adv. Herm. 1 (126, 14); idol. 1 (30, 13): adulter... 
veritatis (similarly, praescr. 30, 37); apol. 47, 9. — avenarum super- 
seminatorem: Matth. 13, 25; cf. adv. Prax. 1 (228, 14/5): fructicaverant 
avenae Praxeanae hic quoque, superseminatae dormientibus multis in 
simplicitate doctrinae; praescr. 31, 1/6: revertar ad principalitatem 
veritatis et posteritatem mendacitatis disputandam ex illius quoque 
parabolae patrocinio, quae bonum semen frumenti a domino seminatum 
in primore constituit, avenarum autem sterilis faent adulterium ab 
inimico diabolo postea superducit. As to the interpretation of this 
parable (or allegory: see Klostermann, Hdb. N. T. 4, p. 121), cf. exc. 
ex "TT heodoto 53, 1: voüvo (sc. to bAtxdyv) "Cılavıov’ Övoudlerat ovpovec 
th boyy, TO Xpnora (= TQ rVvevuatixa) onéppatt, TODTO xal onépua 
Tod dtaBdrov ðc dpoovdaroy Exeivo. Clem. Alex. strom. 3, 4, 34, 3 (copied 
by Theodoret. haer. fab. 1, 16) with regard to the so-called Antitacti 
writes: Aéyoucty ott 6 uv 9ebc ó vOv BAwv mato Hud £ovt qooet, 
xal nayf óca nenolnxey &yatd Eoriv. sig 86 tig vv Om adrod 
yeyovotay énéaretpev và Clava THY MOV xexGv qct yewhoac, otc 
xai navras Hao mepréBarev avtitakac Hues tH marpt. Christian 
authors usually refer this passage to heresy, e. g. Aug. Quaest. in 
Matth., qu. 11. Cf. also ep. de malis doctoribus 11, 1 (Caspari, Briefe, 
Abh. u. Pred., p. 86): defecerunt ex maxima parte in nobis quae Christus 
inseruit, et illa tantummodo vigent, quae diabolus supersevit. For diabolus 
aemulus, see the note on 20, 5; superseminator is a &. A. — inier- 
polatorem: Tert. often uses this subst. to denote the devil: spect. 2 
(4, 8/10): nos igitur, qui domino cognito eliam aemulum eius inspeximus, 
qui institutore comperto et interpolatorem una deprehendimus; cult. fem. 
1, 8, 2: a diabolo... ab interpolatore naturae; test. anim. 3 (138, 3/4): 
(Satanan) totius saeculi interpolatorem. Cf. also apol. 46, 18: (philo- 
sophus) veritatis interpolator; praeser. T, 30/1: sapientiam humanam ... 
interpolatricem veritatis. 


17. The reliability of sense-perception. 


“I. A discussion of the five senses is necessary, as this subject, 
too, has induced tbe heretics to pronounce false doctrines ($ 1). — 
Il. The reliability of the senses is denied by the adherents of the 
Academy, according to some authorities also by Heraclitus, Diocles, 
and Empedocles, and at all events by Plato in the Timaeus. In con- 
futation of the reliability of sight the well-known cases of the oar, 
the tower, the portico, and the apparent contact of the sky with 
the sea are instanced ($ 2); similar arguments are advanced with 
regard to the other senses (8 3). The Stoics are less radical, in so far 
as they do not deny all truth to the senses, whilst the Epicureans 
regard all sense-data as perfectly true, the illusions arising only from 
our own opinion (8 4). — III. However, a false opinion is due to the 
senses, and the senses form part of the soul. So we should not follow 
the last-mentioned philosophers in detaching this opinion from the 
senses and the senses from the soul; but all the same we must admit 
that there certainly is a factor which makes things appear different 
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from their real nature. Now, if something that is not present in the 
objects themselves may be communicated, why should it not be 
transmitted by a factor not found in the senses, but in some indepen- 
dent causes? ($ 5). Nor is it difficult to find these causes: in the case 
of the oar it is the water, in the case of the tower the air in the space 
between subject and object, whilst in the two last-mentioned instances 
the illusion is due to the weakness of human sight ($ 6). With regard 
to the other senses the. causes of their failure are no less easy to find 
(8 7). So our conclusion runs that every illusion of the senses is due 
to a special cause, which is quite adequate to its explanation ($ 8). 
Illusions are especially frequent in cases of insanity or illness; there 
the cause obviously lies in the insanity or illness, not in the senses 
(8 9). — We may even go further and say: the causes neither are to 
be regarded as illuding us, for whatever must happen in this special 
way and in none other, is no illusion. So the notion that the senses 
should not be reliable, has become still more improbable; they are 
certainly reliable, for they transmit accurately whatever the special 
causes order them to transmit ($ 10). — IV. Whoever adheres to 
the opinion of the Academy, makes life impossible, for the senses 
are our primary source of knowledge ($ 11). Yet Plato «continues 
to disqualify the senses, though he implicitly admits their indispen- 
sability for the acquiring of knowledge: for» in the Phaedrus, by the 
mouth of Socrates, he denies that he can know himself, lest he should 
be obliged to testify in favour of the senses; in the T'heaetetus he 
declares all knowledge to be impossible, and in the Phaedrus he 
defers all cognition to the time after death (which, however, did not 
prevent him from philosophizing before death!) ($ 12). — V. For us 
Christians it is simply impossible to question the reliability of the 
senses, which would force us to question the contents of Holy Scripture 
($ 13), or even to follow Marcion in regarding Christ as a phantom — a 
view which has been adequately refuted by the words of St. John (8 14)”. 

In this chapter the following parts are to be distinguished: 1) the 
preface (§ 1); 2) the doxographical survey (8$ 2/4); 3) the argument 
proving that it is not the senses, but special causes to which illusions 
are due, and that the senses depend on these causes, just as our opinions 
depend on the senses ($8 5/10); 4) the discussion of the indispensability 
of the senses for human life ($ 11), which is followed by a malicious 
digression on Plato (8 12); 5) the usual argument ex scriptura 
sacra (8$ 13/4). It is the controversy with the Gnosties which underlies 
the entire discussion; for Tert. it was a foregone conclusion that the 
reliability of the senses should be demonstrated at any price. So he 
does not trouble to investigate how sense-perception really takes place, 
but restricts himself to the refutation of the arguments brought 
forward by the Middle Academy (see especially $ 11, where this purpose 
is expressed quite frankly). Hence the most important part of the 
chapter is the third, where special arguments for the unreliability of 
the senses are refuted. 

It is usually presumed (cf. e. g. Schelowsky, 39/40, and Rauch, 17) 
that Tert. in this matter was strongly influenced by the Stoics. I 
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cannot subscribe to this view. In the first place, it should be noted 
that Tert. only devotes a casual remark to these philosophers, and 
immediately passes oh to a discussion of Epicurus' theory, which he 
takes very seriously and with which he deals at great length. After 
stating the Epicurean belief that the senses never illude us, and that 
the source of all errors is to be found in the 8ó6£«, he develops a theory 
of his own, viz. that it is not the dé6&« either to which illusions are 
due, and that the senses are forced by special causes to transmit 
images of the objects in a form given to them by these causes. This 
theory arises before our eyes (as is often the case in Tert.’s works) 
from the confutation of the Epicurean doctrine, which might endanger 
the unity of the soul (see the comm. on $ 4), but which, according 
to Tert.’s own words, yet contains an element of great value ($ 5: 
Ceterum optime proponetur, etc.). It should also be remembered that 
accounts of Stoic psychology known to us never mention a detailed 
refutation of the instances of illusions adduced by the Sceptics, as 
given by the Epicureans (see Jaeger, Nemesios, 44,) and by Tert. 
in this chapter; the Stoics never took the senses to be perfectly reliable 
(Tert., too, states this quite clearly in 8 4; see the note on $ 4: absci- 
derunt... ab anima). Therefore I suppose that Tert. knew no more 
about the Stoic view (a view eventually rejected by him) than could 
be found in the short note which he took from Soranus — he was 
never particularly interested in things not immediately useful to him 
(see the notes on 46, 5 and 49, 3). 

It is impossible to give a definite answer to the question how much 
Tert. owes to Soranus here. Karpp (pp. 35/6) has pointed out that 
the doxographical survey in $$ 2/3 has numerous parallels in the 
works of Sextus Empiricus: of the four instances referring to sight 
(oar, tower, portico, horizon) the first three are also mentioned by 
the latter author (Pyrrhon. hypot. 1, 148 seg.). According to Karpp, 
the example of the sense of taste which is influenced by habit cor- 
responds with the ninth cpóroc of Aenesidemus (Sextus, op. cit., 
1, 141), whilst he compares the case of a floor which is rough to the 
hands, but smooth to the feet, with the example of a picture mentioned 
by Sextus (ib., 1, 120). Since both Sextus and Soranus are greatly 
indebted to Aenesidemus (see Introduction, p. 30*), Karpp con- 
cludes that Tert.’s description was borrowed from this philosopher 
through the intermediary of Soranus. 

No doubt, Tert. owes his knowledge of these instances to Soranus; 
however, the question at issue is whether Soranus shared the view 
of the Scepties. Without adducing any argument for his supposition, 
Karpp (pp. 44/5) says: “Hier scheint Soran vor allem die Skepsis 
des Ánesidem und Platons Misstrauen gegen die Sinne bekümpft zu 
haben. Aus der Einheitlichkeit der Seele hat er vermutlich zusammen 
mit der Stoa die Zuverlässigkeit der Sinneskräfte gefolgert’’. To decide 
this question, we should know first, how far the ‘methodical’ physicians 
followed the Scepties (see Introduction, p. 24*). We only know that 
they refused to take account of the &dyAa and ‘followed the qotvópeva, 
from which it is usually concluded that they regarded the data supplied 
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by the senses as reliable (cf. e. g. Wellmann, Hermes 57 (1922), 401: 
«An der Spitze steht der Satz: die pxıvöueva, d.h. das, was unmittelbar 
durch die Sinneswerkzeuge erfasst wird, sind das alleinige Kriterium, 
das dem Arzte als Unterlage für sein Handeln dienen kann. Die 
&8qA«, d. h. die Krankheitsursachen, Krankheitssymptome usw. sind 
unbedingt abzuweisen"). It should, however, be borne in mind that, 
according to the Sceptics themselves, Exeo9at torg qoetvouévow; did 
not mean that the senses should be reliable. It might, of course, be 
argued that a physician as such is not very likely to distrust the 
senses, but this consideration can hardly be called an argument; at 
all events, we do not know whether or no the words toic qatvopévotg 
Eneodaı meant the same thing to an adherent of the methodical 
school as to the Sceptics, and so we are not justified in asserting 
without any proof that Soranus pronounced the reliability of sense- 
perception. 

It is, however, highly probable that this physician, “who took up 
arms against all existing opinions of philosophers" (6, 6), also mentioned 
the arguments advanced by other schools in confutation of the Sceptic 
view. This supposition is supported by the circumstance that Tert.'s 
discussion of this subject contains several arguments borrowed from 
the Epicureans, for the Sceptics used to treat at great length the 
theory of these adversaries, which was diametrically opposite to their 
own view (the best exposition of the Epicurean doctrine on sense- 
perception is found in Sext. Empir. adv. math. 7, 203 seqq.); Tert. 
may also have consulted Lucretius now and again (see the comm. 
on $ 6). The arguments at the end of $ 6, which recall the Middle 
Stoa, were, of course, also borrowed from Soranus; on the other hand, 
the argument in $ 7 may be of Tert.'s own finding (see the comm.). 

As is generally known, the assertion that the senses are essential 
to human life played a prominent part in the controversy of the 
*dogmaties' (the Stoics in the first place) with the Sceptics (see the 
note on $ 11), so that Soranus must have discussed this point too; 
however, it is quite possible that Tert. has also used other sources. 
At all events, it is remarkable that the words secunda ... instructio 
in $ 11 only become clear by being compared with a passage from 
Cicero (.Acad. 2, 10, 31); we must also take into account the influence 
of Lucr. 4, 500/12, especially 507 seqq.: Non modo enim ratio ruat 
omnis, vita quoque ipsa | concidat extemplo, nisi credere sensibus ausis. 

In addition to Soranus and (perhaps) Cicero and Lucretius, Melito 
of Sardes is also to be mentioned who, according to Hier. de vir. ill. 
24, composed a monograph de sensibus; however, as Tert. nowhere 
mentions this author, it is not very likely that he knew this treatise 
(for a parallel to Tert. de baptismo in a work of Melito, see Harnack, 
Marcion, 422*). 

Of course we should not lose sight of the fact that tbe argument 
is mainly Tert.'s own work. We have already observed that his polemics 
against the heretics forced him to defend the reliability of the senses 
(for a similar line of thought in Athenag. and [Justin] frag. de resurr., 
see Puech, Apol. Gr., 186 and 269): this is apparent from the preface 
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(quoniam et hinc aliquid haereticis procuratur) and from the argumentum 
ex scriptura sacra at the end. To this we may add a statement in the 
treatise de fuga (4, 1), which has not been provoked in the first place 
by the wish to combat a divergent view: non sensus hominis prae- 
iudicat status rerum, sed status sensui. Status enim unusquisque certum 
quid est et dat sensui legem ita sentiendi statum sicut est (on the other 
hand, the definition of the sensus as anima animae in c. Chr. 12, 10/1 
was strongly influenced by polemical considerations). As I have already 
observed, the most important modification introduced into the 
Epicurean theory, which for the rest was congenial to Tert., viz. the 
subordination of the opinio to the senses, was brought about by a 
wish to maintain the unity of the soul at any price. Finally, the 
‘regressive’ development of the argument, which begins by stating 
that illusions are not due to the senses, but to special reasons, and 
then declares even these reasons to be ‘free from guilt’, is in perfect 
accordance with Tert.’s way of reasoning (see the prefaces to ch. 6 
and 24); such ‘regressions’ are found in all his works. 

So this chapter may be regarded as a striking example of Tert.’s 
usual procedure: he takes all necessary materials from his sources, 
but only in so far as they may suit his purposes or may be adapted 
to them. 


1. We must follow Pamelius in reading contingit (contigit A B Gel.); 
cf. the use of the present tense in the initial sentences of ch. 10 


(pertinet), 16 (est... pertinens), and 18 (convertor). ln the sense of 
pertinet, contingit is found from Livy downwards (Thes. 1. L. IV: 717, 
26 seqq.). — illorum .. . sensuum: see the note on 14, 3. — haereticis: 


the use of aliquid shows that Tert. has a definite theory in mind; 
from §§ 13/4 it is evident that this is the view held by Marcion and 
other heretics, who believed the body of Christ to have been nothing 
but a phantom: by denying the reliability of the senses, they could 
pretend that whoever bad seen Christ in the flesh, had been subject 
to an illusion. 


2. For the contents of this paragraph, see the preface (p. 238). — 
Academiei: Aöt. 4, 9, 2: ol and tho "Axaönuias bytetc uév (sc. Tag 
atodnoetc), St. SV adrav olovrat Außeiv Andis pavraotas, od why 
axpiBetc (cf. Hirzel, Unters. zu Cie. philos. Schr., 3, 206,; Heinze, 
Xenokrates, 2/3). — durius probably means ‘rather cruelly’, cf. pud. 
1 (222, 5): durissime nos infamantes and apol. 4, 4: dure definitis 
dicendo: ‘Non licet esse vos’; we may, however, also translate ‘in a 
way rather hard to believe’ (cf. the note on 28, 3). — secundum... 
Heraclitus: the comma should be put before secundum: it was generally 
known that the Academicians regarded the senses as unreliable, but 
the view of Heraclitus was open to some doubt as to its meaning; 
this doubt may be due to the fact that in frag. 107 (xaxol udptupes 
avdewrorow óg9o qol xal ara Bapßkpous buxas &yóvvov) the restriction 
BapBapous puyac £yövrov was overlooked (cf. also frag. 101a: 6o9aAXuot 
yàp t&v Atwv dxpiBéotepot u&prupec), and that hence this statement 
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was regarded as contradicting frag. 55: 6o«v 6c xo) uá$qot 
(‘whatsoever is learned through the intermediary of sight and hearing’ ; 
Diels’ translation is wrong), tara éy@ rporiu£w. At any rate, the 
Sceptics regarded Heraclitus as an adherent of the view that the 
senses are unreliable, cf. Sext. Empir. adv. mathem. 7, 126: mv... 
alodynow... &rtorov elvat vevóuixev (cf. also Diog. Laért. 9, 7: 
thv te olnow lepav vócov sivas Zieye xai thy Ópxat evdeodat). 
For further particulars, see the note on 9, 5: puto secundum quosdam 
et Heraclito; Heraclitus' view about sense-perception is best described 
by W. Windelband, Gesch. d. abendländ. Philos. im Altertum, 36,. — 
Dioeles: for this physician, in whom Soranus took a special interest, 
see the Introduction, ch. V; his view on sense-perception is mentioned 
nowhere else (Wellm., Frag. d. gr. Ärzte, 1, 46/8 tries to reconstruct 
it from his theory on xvsopa). — Empedocles: Aét. 4, 9, 1: Hu9«yópac 
'Euns$oOZc...lA&vov deu8etg eiva tag alcdyoetc; cf. Witt, 
Albinus, 49/50. — The reading pronuntians (A) may be retained. 
We should not suppose the present participle to replace an indic. 
here (cf. the note on 1, 3), but rather regard the words certe.... 
coimplicitam as forming part of the preceding sentence, and so put 
a comma after Empedocles; certe serves to introduce the last part of 
the sentence as in adv. Marc. 2, 5 (340, 5/8): quamquam quis prae- 
scientiae titulus in omnium auctore, qui universa utique «et» disponendo 
praescitt et praesciendo disposuit, certe (disposuit? certe all editors) 
ipsam transgressionem, quam misi praescisset, mec cautionem eius 
delegasset sub metu mortis. — in Timaeo: 28 C and 51 A seqq. — sen- 
sualitatem: Tp (also 38, 6). — eoimplicitam (à. A.) is to be regarded 
as the lectio difficilior, and may be retained; it is also supported by 
the clausula (23 — 1?, which in de anima occurs 21 times; complicitam 
gives the very rare clausula 29). Besides,complicare == adiungere, 
adnectere is also extremely rare (in Thes. 1. L. s. v. only two instances 
are adduced, viz. Zeno Veron. 2, 70, 3 and gramm. Lat. VII: 279, 19 
Keil) — remos: the classic example of optical illusion since the 
Middle Academy: Epicur. frag. 252 Üsen.; Lucr. 4, 436 seqq.; Cic. 
Acad. 2, 7, 19 and 25, 79; Sen. nat. quaest. 1, 3, 9; Aét. 3, 5, 5; Sext. 
Empir. adv. mathem. 7, 414 and Pyrrhon. hypot. 1, 119; Plut. adv. 
Colot. 25; Aristocles ap. Euseb. praepar. evang. 14, 20 (768 A); Synes. 
de insomn. 136 C; Nemes. de nat. hom. T (p. 188 Matth.); Aug. c. Acad. 
3, 11, 26 and de trin. 15, 11, 21; Hieron. c. Joann. Hieros. 35 (mostly, 
as in this place, in an enumeration of similar examples). — infraetos: 


‘cracked’ (cf. palmas . . . infringere 1, 3), or simply = fractos, because 
inflexos precedes (similarly, in 19, 3 after inflantur Tert. puts inornantur 
instead of ornantur). — adseverat almost = falso affirmat, as is often 


the case in Tert. (Thörn., Stud. Tert., 1, 23/5). The same meaning 
is found in Cie. pro Cluentio 26, 72: el, qui esset totus ex fraude et mendacio 
factus, ... pulchre asseverat se ab Oppianico destitutum (transitional 
cases occur in Phil. 2, 32, 80 and nat. deor. 2, 37, 94); Tac. ann. 14,16: 
(doctorum sapientiae) contraria adseverantium discordia (note the 
ironical contrast between the assurance of the assertions and their 
intrinsic value) and hist. 2, 96; Apul apol. 69. Perhaps Tert. was 
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also influenced by the use of this verb in juridical works, ef. e. g. 
Ulpian. dig. 11, 1, 11, 3: non. . . debuit mentiri, dum se minoris portionis 
heredem adseverat; Paul. coll. Mos. 8, 6: falsum est, quidquid in veritate 
non est, sed pro vero adseveratur. In Tert. this meaning is frequently 
found, e. g. adv. Prax. 1 (228, 8/9); falsa . .. adseverando; adv. Marc. 
1, 11 (305, 18); 2, 20 (362, 15/6); 3, 8 (389, 30); scorp. 10 (167, 27); 
ado. Herm. 30 (159, 1) and 42 (172, 3); adv. Val. 1 (177, 8); c. Chr. 
24, 25; ad nat. 1, 19, 3 and 2, 11, 1; praescr. 33, 15. The same may 
be said with regard to other Christian authors, especially Arnobius, 
Augustine, and the Ambrosiaster. The contrast between the assurance 
of the assertions and their inaccuracy (cf. the passage from Tacitus 
just quoted) fits this verb particularly for Christian polemical purposes. 
— conscientiam: ‘consciousness’, a sense found since Cic. (Thes. 1. L. 
IV: 368, 24 seqq.; of the many places from Tert. adduced there only 
this passage and perhaps orat. 22 (195, 21) really show this meaning). — 
turrem: this example is less frequently adduced tban the preceding 
one: Sext. Empir. adv. math. 7, 208 and Pyrrhon. hypot. 1, 118; 2, 55; 
Chaleid. comm. 237; Plut., loc. cit; Lucr. 4, 353/63; Nemes. 7 (p. 187/8 
Matth.); Hier., loc. cit.; Petron., Anthol. Lat. 650, 3/4. — quadran- 
gulatam: Tp. — de longinquo instead of ab longinquo is found for the 
first time in Tert. (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 79, 67 seqq.). — porticum: Sen. 
nat. quaest. 1, 8, 9; benef. 7, 1, 5; Lucr. 4, 426/31; Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. 
hypot. 1, 118; Chaleid., Hier., Nemes., loc. cit. — infamet: Junius’ 
conjecture informet (‘= notuna) is unnecessary, as Tert. very 
frequently uses infamare. The pregnant use (== turpem videri facit) 
is perfectly in keeping with the highly artificial style of the entire 
passage. Cf. the use of infamare in tei. 16 (296, 6/7): licet cultu et 
ornatu maeroris munus infament and cor. 13, 59/60: at enim Christianus 
nec ianuam suam laureis infamabit (for another possible interpretation, 
see the note on fallaciae reus in $ 3). As to the sense, cf. Aug. de ordine 
2, 11, 34: quippe in rebus fabricatis, nulla cogente necessitate, iniqua. 
dimensio partium facere ipsi adspectu velut quandam videtur iniuriam. — 
caelum .. . mariiungat: as far as I know, this example is found nowhere 
else; perhaps it has been invented by Tert. himself (see the note on 
§ 7). On the other hand, several examples which are frequently adduced 
elsewhere are omitted here, such as the changing colours of the wings 
of the dove (Cic. Acad. 2, 7, 19; 2, 25, 79; Hier., etc.), and allexamples 
relating to movement. — sublimitate: see the note on 9, 1; cf. Novat. 
de trin. 1: qui caelum alta sublimitate suspender (influence of liturgical 
sbyle?). 


3. fallaciae reus: the senses are accused in due and proper form. 
Many expressions in this chapter belong to the same sphere of thought: 
§ 2 mendacium obicitur; § 3 arguuntur and depretiantur ; $ 4 onerant; 
$ 10 fallaciae elogium and infamia liberantur. Accordingly, it is also 
possible to interpret infamet in $ 2 as equivalent to accuset (cf. e. g. 
Quint. declam. mai. 2, 4 = p. 23, 28 Lehnert). — caeleste . . . plaustrum: 
this is also a traditional example, as is shown by Aug. de gen. ad litt. 
12, 30, 52: hinc... sonis transeuntis vehiculi putatur ex tonitruo 
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and enchirid. 7, 20; cf. also Hier. de Ps. 76 (Anecd. Mareds. III, 2: 
53, 27): quando tonitruat Deus, similem vocem facit rotae. — tonitru 
meditante, literally: “when thunder is preluding" = “at the first 
peals of thunder" (when the thunder-storm has come, every doubt is 
excluded). — de plaustro . . . sonitum: “that noise has come from a 
cart". A parallel is found in pall. 4,2: de proelio sonuerat; for the 
importance of this similarity, see the Introduction, p. 6*. — posteriore 
quoque usu: Karpp refers to the ninth rpörog of Aenesidemus and 
adduces Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. hypot. 1, 141 (6 xarà tg cuveyeic 1) 
Gravioug GuyxupNoeıs tpémoc). A better parallel is found :b. 2, 55: 
x«i T), Yysücig và atta orria ext u£v TOV xexopecuévov ANY, ext dd 
TOY T&tvOvtOV òta pyotv elva. For the reading of quoque (quaeque 
is suggested by Reifferscheid), see Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 58. — 
depretiantur: this verb, which belongs to the domain of the law, is 
very frequent in Tert. ; afterwards it is only used by Christian authors. 
See Hoppe, serm. Tert., 81 and Thierry, 201. — pedibus, etc.: Karpp 
compares tbe fifth zpdmoc of Aenesidemus (6 mapa tag 9écetG xal tà 
SuxoTZu«tX x«i tod Törtoug), especially the instance advanced by 
Sextus, op. cit. 1, 120: napa dé rag YEoeız ört T) abTH cixnov EEuntialouevn 
uèv Acla Yalveraı, moods SE Émweuouévm sicoy&c xai £Eoyác Éyew 
dSoxet. A still clearer formulation occurs in adv. mathem. 7, 414: 
xxi uiv x«i Ent oxXhuaros Tb abro yévog the &roploc ebpncopev * T ò 
Y&p «ócvó6 Aztov xal tpayd tronminter Ss Èm Tüv 
yeapayv. We find, however, no examples of this kind referring to the 
sense of touch. — in lavaeris, etc.: this example is rather similar to 
Sext. hypot. 1, 110 (2, 56): xai fj tod Badravetou mapactag tobs uiv 
EEwdev elatdvtag Yeppalver, dyer SE «obo EEıövras, el èv aùr 
dtarpißorev. We may also refer to Plut. adv. Colot. 4, where in con- 
futation of the Epicureans, who regarded all sense-perceptions as true, 
it is pointed out that the same wine is often called sweet by one man 
and sour by another, and that the same bath is cold for one, and 
hot for another. The Sceptics may have called attention to these 
facts as instances of the cpózoc x«pà thy tæv Avdparnwv Stapwviav 
and of the rpörnog napa r&s ztptov&ottc, to which also the example 
quoted above from hypot. 2, 55 refers. — dehine is much more frequent 
in Tert. than deinde (in de an. the first word occurs eight times, the 
latter once; see Thierry, 188). — sie...dum: cf. 8, 2. 


4. Moderantius: the adverb is not found before Tert. — Stoici: 
Soranus must have given a note such as Aét. 4, 9, 4: Oi Irwoıxol 
rag piv alodnoeıs &Xvj9sic, av 88 pavracıav tag pev KAnSEls, Tas 
dé beudeic; Cie. nat. deor. 1, 25, 70: Zeno... nonnulla visa esse falsa, 
non omnia, and Acad. 1, 11, 41; 2, 31, 101; Sext. adv. mathem. 8, 355; 
tb. 185: of 8& dnd thg Urodc xal rod Tlepınarov uéoqv 686v Teuövres 
Evia ev Sroxetadar töv alodytéiv Eefav do ANIN, Evia SE wh 
bndpyetv, pevdouévng mepl adtdv Tfj; alodjcews; see St. V. F. 1, 
60 seqq. and 2,73 seqg. — onerant = accusant, see 40, 4. — Epicurei: 
Aét. 4, 9, 5: "E. na&cav alcdyow xal näcav pavraclav Andi, cv 
9& So” Gv tac uty dn etc, Tag SE thevdetc. Cf. Epic. ep. 1, 50 (12, 10 seqq. 
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Usen.); Sent. 24 (76, 11); Sext. Empir. adv. mathem. 7, 203 (frag. 
247 Usen.) and 8, 63/4 (frag. 253). — eonstantius: ‘unumwundener’ 
Hartel (Patr. Stud., 4, 15), which cannot be right. According to Tert., 
the Epicureans are more consistent than the Stoics, as they contend 
that the senses possess parem et perpetuam veritatem; similarly, the 
words alia via only become intellegible, if we refer them to the preceding 
sentence: ‘‘<it is true that they, too, acknowledge the existence of 
the illusion,» but «they explain it» in a different way". — Non enim 
sensum ... opinionem: according to the Epicureans, sense-perception 
possesses the £vapyeix which is mévtwv... xprric x«i S&uÉAwG 
(Sext. Empir. adv. mathem. 7, 216); it never errs, because it is &Aoyoc 
(ib. 7, 210; Diog. Laért. 10, 31). The source of all illusions is the óa, 
which makes us suppose the oar, which in the water we perceive as 
broken (and which we cannot possibly perceive in a different way), 
to be really broken. The best exposition of this theory is given by 
Sextus, op. cit., 204/12; cf. also Lucr. 4, 462/8: cetera de genere hoc 
mirande multa videmus, |quae violare fidem quasi sensibus omnia 
quaerunt, | nequiquam, quoniam pars horum maxima fallit | propter 
opinatus animi quos addimus psi, | pro visis ut sini quae non sunt 
sensibw visa. | Nam nil aegrius est quam res secernere apertas | ab 
dubiis, animus quas ab se protinus addit; ib. 379/86 and 500 seqq.; 
Epic. frag. 248/54 Usen.; Robin's note on Lucr. 4, 379. — Sensum ... 
pati, viz. because it is &Aoyog (see the preceding note). — Abseiderunt . . . 
ab anima: it is for this reason that Tert. rejects this theory as well, 
though on the whole it was quite acceptable to him: he felt his own 
belief in the unity of the soul endangered by it, as is shown by the 
choice of absciderunt,a very strong term. Besides, he certainly did not 
wish to owe anything to the Epicuri stupor (3, 2). So he modified 
the latter's theory so as to declare that the causae fallunt sensus et 
per sensus opiniones (8 8): everything takes place with inevitable 
necessity, the opinio is completely dependent on the senses, for nist 
visus rotundam, senserit turrem, nulla opinio rotunditatis (this is 
another reason why a strong influence of the Stoics on Tert. in this 
chapter is not very probable: the Stoics regarded the pavraota xara- 
Anrtıny, as not always necessary; see e. g. Überweg-Prächter, 417/8). 
If sense-perception is represented in this way, it is impossible to 
speak of illusions, and this is the very result which Tert. wishes to 
arrive at. Of course the whole discussion is hardly more than a play 
upon words, for the opinio described by 'Tert. does not correspond to 
the d6&« meant by the Epicureans: the opinio rotunditatis mentioned 
in $5is the erroneous opinionthat the towerisround;this opinionis 
neutralized as soon as the special causes to which the illusion is due, are 
taken into account, whereas the 305a meant by the Epicureansis capable 
by itself of correcting the inaccurate representation of the object caused 
by perception; in other words, Tert. separates the true opinion, 
which takes the causes into account, from the opinio. — animam... 
opinari: the expression may have been influenced by Lucr. 4,465: propter 
opinatus animi (of course the use of animus is impossible for Tert.; 
see the preface to ch. 12); the Greek sources only mention the $ö&« here. 
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5. Etunde: see the note on 7, 2: et quid. — unde opinio, si non a sensu: 
Lucr. 4, 482/4 (quid maiore fide porro quam sensus haberi | debet? an 
ab sensu falso ratio orta valebit | dicere eos contra, quae 
tota ab sensibus orta est?) shows that the opinio meant here by Tert. 
corresponds to the devdyc 3óEx of the Epicureans. The statement 
unde... sensu? serves as a proof for the assertion that sensus and 
opinio cannot be separated from each other; cf. 18, 13: per quod enim 
quid est, cum ipso est. — Denique... rotunditatis: see the comm. on 
$ 4. — renuntiari: cf. 6, 4/5 — The reading per id must be 
retained. In the first edition I followed a suggestion by Professor 
F. Muller and wrote id on the ground of parallelism (porro si potest 
id renunliari.... cur non perinde possit [per] id renuntiari); however, 
the point is that this sentence contains a conclusion per analogiam: 
“If something, which is not present in the objects (for instance the 
apparent curve of the oar), can be communicated «by the senses», 
why can it not be equally well be communicated by a factor which 
is not present in the senses, but in special causes (in this case the 
water)?" Per id is clearly supported by inierveniant. 


6. recognosei: this verb is frequently used at the end of a sentence 
instead of cognoscere for the sake of the clausula (also 21, 1; 23, 4; 
26, 2; 28, 4; 28, 5; 31, 5; 46, 5; 53, 6); cf. Hyltén, 87/8. — in eausa 
est, almost = causa est, occurs since Cic. ep. ad fam. 1, 1, 1 (Tbes. 
l. L. III: 670, 60 seqq.) ; for Tert., see Löfst., Apol., 114 and Waltz., 
Et., 342. — aqua in eausa est: the explanation of the Epicureans; 
cf. Aug. c. Acad. 3, 11, 26: Restat, ut quaeratur, utrum, cum ipsi (sc. 
sensus) renuntiant, verum renuntient. Age, si dicat Epicureus quispiam, 
nihil habeo quod de sensibus conquerar. Iniustum est enim ab eis exigere 
plus quam possunt: quidquid autem possunt videre oculi, verwm vident. 
Ergone verum est quod de remo in aqua vident? Prorsus verum. Nam 
causa accedente quare ita videretur, si demersus unda remus rectus 
appareret, magis oculos meos falsae renuntiationis arguerem (cf. Tert. 
$ 10 ex.). Non enim viderent quod, talibus existentibus causis videndum 
fuit. Quid multis opus est? Hoc de turrium motu, hoc de pinniculis 
avium, hoc de ceteris innumerabilibus dici potest. Ego tamen fallor, si 
assentior, ait quispiam. Noli plus assentiri, quam ut tbi apparere 
persuadeas, et nulla deceptio est. (similarly, de vera relig. 33, 62). — 
Teneritas... reeti: the meaning is mainly clear: the image proceeding 
from the object *vibrates'; on account of this vibration, whatever in 
the object is straight, appears as curved or broken. This is the Epicurean 
theory, as already shown by the use of imago (eidwAov); cf. Plut. 
adv. Colot. 25: «àv Aeyévtwv xauruAosıdn pavtaciav AapBaverv, ei òè 
xapmoAov Eori, um rrpocanopatveoder thy Odi, und St. otpoyyvaoy, 
GAN St. pdvtacua mepl abtyv xal tonwpa otpoyyuAcetdic yéyove. 
The words teneritas . . . substantiae . . . qua speculum ex lumine efficitur 
must needs refer to the water (cf. the preceding sentence: ut in aqua 
remus inflexus vel infractus appareat, aqua in causa est). “Water is a 
very subtle essence, which is quite easily moved «; practically it is 
always in motion.» It modifies the image which has started from the 
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object durings its passage by transmitting its own movement to it; 
on account of this the image gets into vibration, etc.”’. The rightness 
of this interpretation is also proved by the next sentence: Item 
ut turris habitus eludat, intervalli condicio compellit in aperto. 
An explanation as given here is found nowhere else; the most plausible 
solution seems to be that Tert. found the Epicurean view (aqua in 
causa est) in his source, and added a further explanation of his own 
finding (cf. the comm. on the next sentence). The words teneritas ... 
qua speculum ex lumine efficitur, too, need not contain more than 
an argumentum ex sensu communi: “the subtlety of water is proved 
by the fact that, when shone upon by the light, it acts like a mirror". — 
in aperto: ‘obviously’; this expression (since Sall. Zug. 5, 3; cf. Thes. 
1. L. II: 224, 9/14) seems to occur as an adverb only in this place 
and in apol. 9, 1. — luce vestiens: a poetical phrase perfectly in keeping 
with the style of the description of the present examples ($8 2/3) 
and their explanation (8 6); for more details, see my note on carm. 
de resurr. mort. 203: flos alium laetus suo lumine vestit (= vestitur) 
amicum. To the passages quoted there may be added Apul. de mundo 
3 (139, 19/20 Thom.): sinceriore interdum luce vestitur; Mart. Montani 
et Luci? 4,2; Caesar. Arelat. serm. 188, 1. 199, 7. 227, 6 Morin; Mar. 
Victorin. ad ep. ad Philipp. 2, 5 (P. L. 8, 1206 D); Ambros. hymn. 
2, 2/3; Od. Salom. 11, 11; 21, 3; 25, 8 (cf. Bousset, Hawptprobleme 
der Gnosis, 303,); the inscription from Komarios quoted by Wetter, 
Charis, 132: Evövovraı pac xai ðókav 9síav; cf. also Kroll, de orac. 
Chald., 51, and from modern literature e. g. Petrarca, sonn., 9, 3/4. — 
Item, etc.: in this case too the Epicureans assumed a modification 
of the image by the medium. The clearest description of their explanat- 
ion is given by Sext. Empir. adv. math. 7, 208/9: odx av snot 
(viz. as does Epicure) Pevdeodar thy Siu, ött èx paxpod p£v ducotHatos 
uLxpov 6p% tòv mUpyov xal otpoyyUAov, £x dé TOD ovveyyus yelTova 
xal tetpaywvov, GAAK uXXAov dANDeverv, Ste xal Ste patverat puxpdv 
AUTH TO aiody Tov xal cotouvóoyu.ov, Svtag Eoti pLxpdv xal vovouróoy mov, 
tH Sta tot &époc pops &ATOFPavVvOMEVaAV THEY xac& 
ta etSwmrAa nepkrov; cf. also Lucr. 4, 353/9: quadratasque 
procul turris cum cernimus urbis, | propterea fit uti videantur. saepe 
rutundae, | angulus optusus quia longe cernitur omnis, | sive etiam potius 
non cernitur ac perit eius | plaga, nec ad nostras acies perlabitur ictus, | 
aera per multum quia dum simulacra feruntur, | 
cogit hebescere eum crebris offensibus aer. Tert.s 
explanation (if it does deserve this name) is different. At first he still 
follows Epicurus in declaring the illusion to be due to the medium 
(intervalli condicio, Sext. rH Suc tod &£poc qop&, Lucr. aera per multum), 
but in his further explanation he speaks of the aequalitas circumfusi 
aeris, where to circumfusi we should supply turri, not simulacro 
(speculo): the words pari luce vestiens angulos clearly require this 
interpretation (Lucr.: angulus optusus quia longe cernitur 
omnis also means the angulus turris, not the xat& tà ctócAx rrepara 
mentioned by Sextus; the same applies to Petron. (Anthol. Lat. 
650, 3/4): Nam turris, prope quae quadrata surgit, | detritis procul 
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angulis rotatur). So the meaning is: “the air surrounding the tower 
blurs the outlines". Though it is possible that Tert. here imitates 
Lucr. 4, 355 (angulus . . . omnis) without caring for the motivation given 
there or that he found in Soranus an expression such as &zo99pauouévov 
av repkrov and refers to the tower what should be referred to the 
images, it is more plausible that once more he gives à popular explanat- 
ion (cf. aequalitas and pari luce: ‘even light’). — The explanations 
of the two remaining cases are of an entirely different order, as they 
are not based on the object or its image, but on the perceiving subject. 
For the Epicureans a reference to the weakness of sight would have 
been equivalent to an annulment of the fundamental reliability of 
the senses; Tert. completely overlooks the fact that an explanation 
which contains the words ubi visio absumitur is quite contrary to this 
view. The explanation given by him seems to have originated from 
the Sceptics (for Philo of Larissa, see Goedeckemeyer, Gesch. d. griech. 
Skeptiz., 113; cf. Sext. Emp. adv. mathem. 7, 171. 183. 195). Afterwards 
it was almost certainly borrowed from them by the younger Stoics 
for their polemics against the Epicureans; see Jaeger, loc. cit., 44, and 
Gronau, Poseidonius, 15,, according to whom Posidonius took this 
argument from the adherents of the Middle Academy and transmitted 
it to the Stoics and Platonists of the Christian period. Cf. e. g. Chalcid. 
comm. 237: ex obliquo visa porticus in exile deficit oculorum 
depravatione; ib.: oneraria quippe navis eminus visa perexigua 
apparet deficiente contemplationis vigore; Basil. 
hexam. 6, 9: tc Öparınns Suvapems obx sErxvoupévng tov petakd 
tónov Statepav; ib. dv atoviav (sc. ns Stews). According to the 
Stoic theory, the öparıxn Sdvaytc, which spreads from the eye as a 
material emanation and has a conical shape, must be limited by 
nature (Chalcid.: Quodque omnis natura modo mensuraque moveatur, 
spatii quoque magnitudinisque cont modum fore, eaque re neque valde 
adplicata visui nec nimium distantia visibilia clare videri); consequently, 
it focuses the images of all distant objects (Chalcid.: sic etiam... 
ipse sol. . . . intra bipedalis diametri ambitum cernitur; Sen. nat. quaest. 
1, 3, 10: hunc (sc. solem) acies nostra... contraxit; Plotin. 2, 8, 1). It is 
in this way that we should understand the words illic tenuatur, quo 
et extenditur; by acies . .. in concluso stipata Tert. obviously means 
the same thing: “sight is compressed into one point” (so in is followed 
by an ablat. instead of an accus., as is often the case in Tert.'s works, 
cf. e. g. Hoppe, Beitr., 23/30). — unitur: this verb is used for the 
first time by Seneca (nat. quaest. 2, 2, 4), who, however, declares that 
he wishes to avoid this very word; it has always remained extremely 
rare. — ubi visio absumitur: exactly the same idea is found in Basil., 
loc. cit.: évdarcavyndetoa te depı T) Ogtc. 


7. Whereas for the discussion in the preceding paragraph we could 
adduce some parallels, this is impossible here. In all three cases we 
find remarks which do not deserve to be regarded as serious refutations. 
A Sceptic would of course point out that both the illusion caused 
by the similarity of sounds and the fact that ferme prima vis tota est 
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are strong arguments for the unreliability of the senses. Though it 
is not altogether out of the question that the Epicureans referred to 
the first-mentioned case as an instance of the illusion by the 86&«, 
we are justified in supposing that Tert. for these less important cases 
invented an explanation himself. 


8. A recapitulation of $$ 4/7: neither the senses nor the opinions 
err. — sequentibus eausas: Tert., as is often the case, in his final 
conclusion wants to say everything as explicitly as possible; it is from 
this point of view that the numerous repetitions felt by us as perfectly 
superfluous are to be understood. Besides, Tert.’s circumstantiality 
may partly be due to his having been a lawyer (cf. such passages 
as ewm loco, in quo loco, etc.). Many relevant passages have been col- 
lected by Thornéll (Stud. Tert., 1, 73/82), to which may be added res. 
32 (71, 17/9): aut si in hominem destinatur, necesse est in eas substantias 
destinetur, ex quibus homo siructus est, in quem destinatur; fuga 2, Y: 
si, quod iniquitas a deo non est, sed a diabolo, persecutio autem ex 
iniquitate consistit, ... ideo videlur persecutio a diabolo evenire, a quo 
iniquitas agitur ex qua constat persecutio. 


9. The illusions of madmen and of sick people had also been 
adduced by the Sceptics as arguments for the unreliability of the 
senses (Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. hypot. 1, 44 and adv. mathem. 7, 198: 
jaundice; ib.7, 170; 244/5; 249: insanity; Orestes quoted as an example). 
In confutation of this view the Epicureans argued that in this case 
* perfectly real images, bodies, and shapes come from the surrounding 
air" (Plut. adv. Colot. 28). Tert. admits the existence of illusions here, 
but only indicates the causes, viz. insanity and illness, to which these 
illusions are due; however, in the case of the oar he followed the 
Epicureans in ruling out the possibility of an illusion. It is this very 
inconsistency which strongly supports the supposition that most of 
the explanations given in this chapter should be ascribed to Tert. 
himself. — Orestes: the classic example of madness, frequently adduced 
by the Sceptics in their polemies against other philosophical schools 
(cf. e. g. Plut., loc. cit., Sext., loc. cit., Aét. 4, 12, 5/6). Cic. (Tusc. 3, 5, 11) 
in this context mentions Athamas, Alemaeon, Aiax, and Orestes, Plut. 
de superstit. 5 (167 C), Athamas and Agaue. — Qui instead of (is qu 
(or rather s? qui); see the note on 9, 1. — auruginant (txrepiäct; 
cf. Sext.) is a à. A.; for praevaricationem, cf. 1,6. — evertuntur... 
ad tempus: the illusion lasts as long as the causae are at work; hence 
itis wrong to regard it as inherent in the senses. 


10. elogium = crimen. Originally elogium means “der Bericht, mit 
welchem ein ergriffener Verbrecher der zuständigen Gerichtsbehórde 
überwiesen wird, eine Art Anklageschrift" (Beck, 126,); for more 
details, see A. von Premerstein, R. E. V: 2440/52, especially 2451/52; 
Mommsen, Rom. Strafrecht, 309, (‘Tatbestandsaufnahme’); H. Krüger, 
A. L. L. 10, 251/2. Cf. e. g. Modestin. dig. 49, 16, 3: desertorem auditum 
ad suum ducem cum elogio praeses mittet. It seems advisable to follow 
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Waltz., comm., 26, in distinguishing the following meanings of this 
word in Tert. (apart from the sense ‘an inscription doing homage 
to somebody’, which occurs in apol. 50, 11): a) the record sent to the 
authorities (Scap. 4; scorp. 15 = 178,6), which contained data about 
the person of the offender, hence ‘name’, ‘denomination’, e. g. adv. 
Marc. 2, 10 (348, 3/4): sed et si [non] ab homine tn diabolum transcripseris 
mali elogium (the denomination ‘the Evil One’); ib. 1, 22 (320, 2/3): 
totum ... creatoris elogium (the (evil) name ‘Creator’); b) the quali- 
fication of the crime, titulus criminis, mostly followed by a genit., 
e. g. cor. 5, 34/5: elogium sacrilegii; mon. 9; adv. Marc. 3, 13 (398, 21); 
res. 4 (30, 9) and 34 (73, 20); scorp. 8 (160, 18); apol. 24, 6; pud. 4 
(225, 22); c) the charge or the crime itself (of course it is not always 
possible to make a clear distinction between the two last-mentioned 
meanings), e. g. apol. 2, 4 de nostris elogiis (‘‘our infamous deeds"); 
15, 2; 44, 2; ad nat. 1, 10, 45; see also Rönsch, N. T. T.,715. — ratione 
is here used intentionally for causa, as & 'rational cause' is not apt 
to be called ‘fallacious’. — Quod sie fieri oportet: passages like this 
one show a transition to the use of oportere as a personal verb, which 
use becomes common in the fifth century after Christ (see e. g. Norberg, 
2, 183 seq.). Cf. also bapt. 18, 2: sic oportebat deprehendi, cui ultro deus 
apostolum miserat and an. 44, 3: si (id) non somnium magis credi 
oporterel. A personal use of this verb is assumed by Borleffs in bapt. 
16, 2: quia... qui aqua lavissent, et sanguine oporterent (sc. lavare; 
sanguine * porterent T; sanguinem portarent B; the last-mentioned 
reading is defended by Dölger, A Ch 2 (1930), 119 seqq.). — liberantur = 
absolvuntur, a meaning frequently found in Tert. (see Oehler's note 
on c. Chr. 7; Hoppe, serm. Tert., 82; Kalb, Juristenlat., 32; for paen. 
3, 12, see Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 (1932), 79). — hine... quod: see for 
this combination Hoppe, Beitr., 84; Mossberg, 36; Engelbrecht, Claud. 
Mam., 42. — quam quod illa ratio mandavit: there is no reason to 
follow Oehler in excising quod, as this word is once more used in the 
sense of sicut (cf. 10, 6). A striking parallel is found in Jordan. Get. 
5, 38 (64, 3 Mommsen; cf. Lófst., Verm. Stud., 14 seqq.): aliter... 
guam quod mos diximus. 


11. The indispensability of the senses for human life together with 
the assertion that life would be impossible, if they were untrustworthy, 
has always been an essential element of the polemics against the 
Sceptics; here too the Epicureans seem to have been protagonists 
(see the passage from Lucretius adduced in the preface to this chapter; 
for Diogenes of Oinoanda, see Bignone, L’Aristotele perduto et la 
formazione filosofica di Epicuro (Florence 1936), 1, 18 seqq.); for more 
details, see e. g. Goedeckemeyer, Gesch. d. griech. Skept., 27 (Timon); 
94 (Clitomachus); 110 (Antipater); for the attitude of the later Sceptics, 
cf. Sext. Pyrrhon. hypot. 1, 23 and 226. Especially the discussion 
found in Cic. Acad. 2, 10, 31 is very similar to the present passage: 
istam xararndıv... cum ipsa per se amat (sc. mens hominis) — nihil 
est enim ei veritatis luce dulcius — tum etiam propler usum. quocirca 
et sensibus utitur, et artes efficit, quasi sensus alteros 
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(Tert.: secunda . . . instructio . . ., tot artes, etc.) ; et usque eo philosophiam 
ipsam corroborat, ut virtutem efficiat, ex qua re una vita omnis apta sit. 
ergo hi, qui negant quidquam posse comprehendi, haec ipsa eripiunt vel 
instrumenta, vel ornamenta vitae; vel potius etiam totam vitam ever- 
tunt funditus, ipsumque animal orbant animo; cf. also Maxim. Tyr. 
diss. 36, 1/3. — Academia (A; Academice B Gel) should certainly 
be retained; cf. Cic. Acad. 2, 32,103: errare eos qui dicant ab Academia 
sensus eripi, where Schiche’s conjecture Academicis is equally super- 
fluous (see Plasberg's note and Löfst., Synt., 2, 138,). — Quid agis: 
a similar personification occurs in pud. 5 (227, 25/6): quid. agis, mol- 
lissima et humanissima disciplina? — Totum . .. evertis: cf. the passage 
from Cic. and cor. 5, 4/6 (I give Oehler's text): puto autem naturae 
deus noster est, qui figuravit hominem et fructibus rerum appetendis, 
vudicandis, consequendis certos in eo sensus ordinavit per propria mem- 
brorum quodammodo organa. The dative of the gerundive joined to 
praeficere also occurs in adv. Marc. 2, 4 (338, 13) and pat. 6 (10, 17). — 
incolendis should not be changed in colendis (Reiff.), as is shown by 
adv. Marc. 2, 4 (338, 6/7): quis denique dignus incolere dei opera quam 
ipsius imago et similitudo? and res. 9 (37, 25/6): (anima) quam incolatui 
fructui dominatui totius suae operationis praeposuit (sc. deus; this 
passage was imitated by the author of [Orig.] tract. de script. 
sacr. l7 — 187, 15/6 Batiff.-Wilm.). — seeunda... instruetio: this 
expression becomes clear by comparing Cic., loc. cit.: artes . . . quasi 
sensus alteros. The same idea underlies such statements as Epic. sent. 
20: 7 davor... tov mavtedAyH Blov mapeoxebacev; [Arist.] de mundo 
6 (399b 15/6): mag yep ó tot Biou Sukxoouog bró tabtys (sc. c/c 
téxyvys) sÜprrat. This passage was imitated by Tert. himself 
in res. 7 (36, 7/15): quem enim naturae usum, quem mundi fructwm, 
quem elementorum saporem non per carnem anima depascitur? quidni? 
per quam omni instrumento sensuum fulciatur, visu auditu gustu odoratu 
contactu? ... artes per carnem, studia ingenia, per carnem, opera negotia 
officia, per carnem, atque adeo totum vivere animae carnis est. Cf. also 
Hier. ad Ephes. 5, 28: amabimus nostrum corpus et corporis sensus, 
vilioris quidem condicionis ab animo, sed per quos ad mentem bonarum 
artium et virtutum transeant disciplinae. With this enumeration of 
substantives, which may best be divided into four groups (artes 
ingenia — studia negotia of ficia — commercia remedia consilia solacia — 
victus cultus ornatus) cf. ad nat. 1, 10, 6: in negotiis, in officiis; res. 
7 (36, 13/4): opera negotia officia; pud. 19 (265, 19); ux. 2, 4, ete. — 
ornatus, quae omnia: itis not quite impossible to retain the reading 
given by A (ornatusque omnia), if we follow Reifferscheid in putting 
a question-mark after omnia, and regard this as equivalent to denique 
omnia, a meaning rather frequently found at the end of enumerations 
(cf. the literature quoted by Axelsson, Neue Senecastudien , 215,,; we 
may add Fronto p. 28 Naber: o enıyeipnuare, o tč, o elegantia, 
o lepus, ... o omnia; for et omnia = et cetera omnia, see Tidn., De 
partic. copulat., 2, and Lyngby, 6). On the other hand, in this case 
the next sentence begins rather abruptly, whereas quae omnia is 
fairly frequent in Tert. at the beginning of relative clauses, e. g. 23, 6; 
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39, 1; adv. Marc. 3, 22 (416, 17/8): gloriae . . . relatio et benedictio et 
laus et hymni quae omnia (hymni. quae Kroymann). — homo .. . capax: 
the well-known Stoic definition (ascribed to Chrysippus by Plut. 
moral. 450 D; similar definitions are already found in [Plato] defin. 
415 A and Aristot. top. 133b 2): &v9poóc gate Giov Aoyınöv 9vrvóv, 
vod xal Emiorhung Sextixdv (Sext. Empir. adv. mathem. 7, 269); it 
is also quoted in adv. Marc. 2, 4 (338, 25/6) and test. anim. 1 (135, 
19/20), whereas the shorter form of the formula (which is much more 
common) occurs in c. Chr. 12, 18/9: hominem, animal solum rationale 
and adv. Prax. 5 (234, 1/2). Many other instances from Christian 
authors have been collected by Schwartz in his index to Tatianus, 
pp. 64/5; Geffcken, Zw. griech. Apol., 243,; Pohlenz, Vom Zorne 
Gottes, 99,; Gronau, Poseidonios, 164,. — dinoseitur: it is not quite 
certain whether the pleonastic use of this verb so common in later 
centuries is to be assumed here (the first instance seems to be found 
in Apul. Asclep. 1; ef. Svenn., Pallad., 456. 647; Elg, 83,; Norberg, 
1, 29 seqq.; Juret, Filastr., 120; Stangl, Pseudoascon., 153; Löfst., 
Per., 210 seqq.; Armini, Eran. 23 (1925), 159; Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1221, 
50 seqq.; for medieval Latin, see Strecker, Einführung in das Mittel- 
latein, 26/7). At all events, one of the factors to which this use is due, 
viz. the wish to get à good clausula (see Svenn., op. cit., 456), is already 
evident in this place. The words et ipsius Academiae contain a malicious 
addition by Tert. 


12. testimonium ... signet: as far as I know, this expression is 
found nowhere else; the usual expression testimonium reddere occurs 
in apol. 14, 8 and 46, 6 (both times in connection with Socrates) and 
in Scap. 4; t. perhibere occurs in apol. 10, 4. — in Phaedro: 229 E: 
od Obvaual mo xarà Tb AcApıxöv vo&uua Yvavar Euxuröv * yeAotoy 
EN uot paiverar toto ëtt dYvooüvra Ta dAXAÓTQUx axoneiv. — ex 
Soeratis persona: according to Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr. 1, 112, the 
connection of ex persona with a genit. may be due to the example 
of such scriptural passages as 2 Cor. 1, 11: ut ez multorum personis . . . 
per multos gratiae agantur pro nobis (£x rc033v rpooswrwv), though (as 
they also observe) severalinstances may be quoted from pagan authors, 
€. g. Cic. inv. 1, 52, 99: ex tua persona enumerare possis (cf. also Seyffert- 
Müller, Cic. Laelius, 524/5); on the other hand, Merkx (p. 50), who 
refers to Vellei 1, 3, 2. 3, Justin. 3, 7, 14, Gell. 10, 22, 1 and 10, 24, 
and Ps.-Ascon. 134, 3, supposes that this expression does not belong 
to Christian Latinity. However, as it becomes much more frequent 
in the works of Christian authors, we are certainly justified in regarding 
it as a *mediate Christianism'. In the case of many authors we must 
reckon with the influence of the Greek, where ¿x rtpoocrou is also used 
more frequently since the New Testament (in pagan literature e. g. 
Lucian. Nigrin. 11: and yuuvod cot Bovňouat todpod mpocarov 
rpooAadeiv; Diog. Laért. 6, 101inthelist of works of Menippus mentions 
EmtotoAal xexoutbevpevar amd tod av 9eGv xpocornou). Cf. Kühn.- 
Stegm., 1, 503; Friebel, 42; Goelz, Jér., 264; M. V. Brown, T'he syntax 
of the prepositions in the works of saint Hilary (Washington 1934), 111. 
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Besides ex p. we find sub p. in bapt. 12, 8 and res. 36 (78, 3); this ex- 
pression is rather frequent in Christian literature since Lactant.; in 
pagan literature, as far as l know, it occurs only in Serv. ad Verg. 
bucol. 6, 13. Much rarer are in p. (Tert. adv. Marc. 2, 10 (348, 18. 
349, 15); 3, 7 (387, 19); Hier. in Abd. 1, 2/3. 19; tract. de Ps. T. 111; 
Alterc. Simon et Theophili p. 36, 13/4; Rufin-Gregor. Naz. orat. 5, 17, 2) 
and a p. (Iren. 3, 6, 2). For more details, see S. Schlossmann, Persona 
und xpdcaxcy im Recht und im christl. Dogma (Kiel 1906); O. Hey, 
A. L. L. 15, 147/9; H. Rheinfelder, Das Wort ‘Persona’ (Halle 1928). — 
Delphica inscriptio: cf. apol. 48, 9: Tu, homo, tantum nomen, si intellegas 
te vel de titulo Pythiae discens. — in Theaeteto: 150 C. According to 
the anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus ad loc., several people 
regarded Plato as ’Axxönuainov... Gc odd2v doyuariLovra. — scire 
atque sentire: for the use of the infin. as a subst., see the comm. on 
ch. 4. — in Phaedro: this may refer to the description of the immediate 
contemplation of the ‘Forms’ in the brepougéviog cómog (247 D/E). — 
sententiam veritatis, postumam seilieet: the punctuation given by 
Oehler and Reifferscheid (sent., ver. post. scil.) is certainly wrong, 
as the combination veritatis postumam makes no sense at all (though 
it is true that a genit. is found after postumus in apol. 40, 6 and ad nat. 
1, 9, 8; for Prud. Hamart. 607, see Bergmann, Eran. 12 (1912), 141/2). 
The genit. has the function of an adject.; cf. 28, 2: de adytis fallaciae 
and 43, 12: naturam immortalitatis; Hofm., Synt., 395; Hoppe, Synt., 
19/20. A similar use of the genit. veritatis is found in Iren. 5, 1, 2: 
putative... in substantia veritatis; Amm. Marc. 27, 9, 9: tustisgue 
veritatis suffragiis. 


13. Non lieet, non lieet: this pathetical repetition should certainly 
be retained, as Tert. in this paragraph discloses the real motive of 
his argument. For more instances, see Léfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 74/5. 
Cf. especially such polemical passages as res. 9 (37, 29): absit, absit, 
ut...; adv. Prax. 29 (285, 7): obmutescat, obmutescat ista blasphemia; 
adv. Marc. 1, 27 (329, 7); pud. 1 (220, 12); ad ux. 2, 8: non licet aliter 
fidelibus nubere, non expedit. — devocare (A), not revocare is the 
correct reading; the expression in dubium devocare is also found 
in Caes. bell. Gall. 6, 7, 6 and Ulp. dig. 37, 10, 1, 11, so Tert. may 
have borrowed it from the idiom of lawyers. Cf. also adv. Marc. 1, 9 
(302, 18): ad probationem devocantur. — istos — hos, cf. 1, 1. — deli- 
beretur almost = dubitetur, as in idol. 4 (34, 10); Sall. or. Phil. 3; 
Min. Fel. 35, 4; Mart. Cap. 5, 448; Non. Marc. p. 282: deliberare est 
dubitare. For Tert.’s use of quod with a subjunctive instead of an 
accus. cum infin. (in de anim. it occurs eleven times), see S. Mayen, 
De particulis quod quia quoniam, etc. (Kiel 1889), 47; Hoppe, Synt., 
75/6. — alium ... spiritum: this instance refers to § 3: siquidem... 
depretiantur (for each of the five senses Tert. has sought a suitable 
scriptural text). 


14. The last-mentioned example constitutes a perfectly natural 
transition to a discussion of Marcion’s view, as the scriptural text to 
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which Tert. alluded there (Luc. 22, 19/20) plays an important part 
in his more elaborate refutation of Marcion's assertion that the body 
of Christ should have been no more than a phantom; cf. adv. Marc. 
4, 40 (560, 13 seqq.): sic et in calicis mentione testamentum constituens 
sanguine suo obsignatum substantiam corporis confirmavit. nullius enim 
corporis sanguis potest esse nist carnis... ita consistet... probatio 
carnis de testimonio sanguinis and 5, 8 (597, 21/3): proinde panis et 
calicis sacramento iam $n evangelio probavimus corporis et sanguinis 
dominici veritatem adversus phantasma Marcionis. For the change 
introduced by Marcion into the text of this scriptural passage, see 
Harnack, Marcion, 233*, for his interpretation, ib. 305*. The most 
important discussion of this subject by Tert. is found in adv. Marc. 
3, 8/11; cf. also ib. 1, 22 (318, 21/2); 3, 15 (401, 27); 3, 24 (422, 20/1); 
4, 8 (438, 10); 4, 9; 4, 18 (480, 16); 4, 20 (487, 24); 4, 40; 4, 42; 5, 20 
(647, 23); adv. Prax. 15 (255, 1/2); c. Chr. 1, 14 and 5, 9/10; res. 2 (26, 
17/8); Harnack, op. cit., 286*/7*; 360*/1*; d’Ales, Théol., 367; Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 110/1. To the passages collected by Harnack 
may be added Ambrosiaster in 1 Cor. 1, 2 and [Aug.] Quaest. V. et 
N. T., qu. 72 (407 D). The most important changes introduced by 
Marcion were the reading o&vr«oyu« instead of nveün« in Luc. 24, 37 
and the excision of 24, 40 (Harnack, 239* and 247*). — Iudifieata: 
cf. adv. Marc. 5, 20 (648, 15/8): colluctationis (sc. mortis crucis) quam 
imaginariam in phantasmate scisset (sc. dominus), frustrato potius eam 
quam experto nec virtute functo in passione sed lw s u. The verb seems 
to have active sense = videntes elusit. However, a passive meaning 
is not quite impossible (“was shown as an illusion"); this use of the 
word would be an archaism (-are Cic. pro Quinctio 54, -ari already 
in Rosc. Amerin. 55; cf. Hellmuth, 118/9. 129). — ante: Tert. avoids 
antea (Löfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 88/9). — fidelis... Thomae: Methodius 
(resurr. 3, 12, 5/6; cf. 1, 52, 3; 2, 18, 8; 3, 5, 4) also quotes this story 
as an argument for the reality of the body of Christ; cf. also Rufin.- 
Adamant. 5, 6: el rursum post resurrectionem contrectandum se dubitanti 
discipulo praebuit. numquid nam per fraudem volebat proprios discipulos 
illudere, ut vellet eis persuadere carnem esse in se et ossa, quod 
non erat? The most important passage from Tert. in this connection 
is c. Chr. 5, 58/71. — quod... vitae: in the quotation of 1 Ioh. 1, 1 
the first four words 6 jv an’ &py3jc have been replaced by quod vidimus, 
and ô édeaokueda after óo9aAuotc fjv has been omitted; the same 
is found in adv. Praz. 15 (254, 8/10; the frag. Murator. 29 has quae 
vidimus oculis nostris et auribus audivimus et manus nostrae palpaverunt). 
Tert. has altered the structure of the sentence in omitting to translate 
ö before éop&x«pev, and so puts vidimus and contrectaverunt in the 
principal sentence (cf. Rónsch, N. T. T., 721). Cf. the interpretation 
of this passage by Clem. Alex. frag. 24 (III: 210, 8 seqq. Staehlin): 
non solum carnem eius, sed etiam virtutes eiusdem fili significat and 
Ignat. ad Smyrn. 2 seqq. 
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18. The mind should not be separated from the senses. 


“We shall now discuss the mind which, according to Plato and 
the heretics who followed him, is completely independent of the 
body ($8 1/2). Knowledge, Plato argues, is obtained through the 
powers of the soul only; its objects, the *Forms', are unattainable 
for the senses, which form part of the body (§ 3). It is by this argument 
that he enables the Gnostics, especially the Valentinians, to separate 
the senses and the mind from each other; they refer to this separation 
by means of an allegorical interpretation of tbe parable of the ten 
virgins ($ 4). To the ‘spirituals’ they attribute a higher kind of sense, 
viz. intellectual cognition, which is capable of graping higher and 
invisible objects, whereas to the ‘psychics’ they only ascribe sense- 
perception, which cannot attain any more than visible and transitory 
things. However, for the purpose of refuting such theories, I have 
already pointed out that both anima and spiritus are entirely inherent 
in the soul (of course an exception is to be made for the spiritus dei 
and the spiritus diaboli, which are accidentia) ($ 5). «The unity of the 
soul is not affected by the plurality of its forms of knowledge, for» 
the only difference to be stated here bears upon the objects; when 
one class of them is grasped by the senses, and the other by the mind, 
both of them are eventually known by the soul itself. Besides, percep- 
tion and intellectual cognition are fundamentally one and the same 
thing (88 6/7), so that their seats, viz. anima and animus, cannot 
possibly be different (8 8a). If these two powers were really different, 
they would leave each other at times, when either of them is performing 
its own task. However, this never happens: the animus is inseparable 
from the soul ($8 8b/10a). As far as I am concerned, the mind may be 
regarded as more important than the senses; only this preference 
should not lead us to the belief that the mind is a completely isolated 
essence, for in this case I must also reject this preference, which 
might induce us to follow Marcion in assuming the existence of some 
higher God ($ 10b). It is rather the objects of the mind that 
are of a higher order; the mind itself cannot have such a dominating 
position, as it owes its very knowledge to the senses (8 11): for it is 
the images that make us know the reality lying behind them, as is 
stated by both St. Paul and Plato; so it is evident that the senses 
are the guides of the mind ($ 12). 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the mind is neither of a 
higher order than the senses nor separable from them ($ 13)". 

The structure of this chapter is very similar to that of the preceding 
one; here again it is the wish to refute the heretics which lies at the 
root of the whole discussion; here, too, a rather detailed exposition 
of the contrary view is followed by the refutation, which also concludes 
with a quotation from Holy Scripture. 

In the refutation (§§ 6/13) three parts are to be distinguished. 
1) In ch. 12 the mind was proved to be inherent in the soul, and so 
the differentiation of sensualia and intellectualia can only refer to the 
objects, which are made known to the soul through the intermediary 
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of the senses and of the mind ($ 6). 2) Next a still closer connection 
between sensus and intellectus is brought about by the demonstration 
(which demonstration, however, is based on apparent reasons only) 
of the identity of sense-perception and intellectual cognition. This 
leads to the conclusion that the seats of these two powers, the soul 
(which quite unexpectedly is mentioned here as the seat of sense- 
perception) and the mind, are by no means to be regarded as two 
separate substances, as they have the same functions and never leave 
each other; a most unusual explanation of insanity furnishes an 
additional proof. The conclusion, like the last-mentioned digression, 
shows quite clearly which view Tert. really adheres to among these 
overstated assertions: the animus is a vis animae and is always 
present in the soul (he omits to point out explicitly that it is this 
fact which invalidates the distinction between ‘spirituals’ and ‘psychics’ 
assumed by the Valentinians). The mind may be of a higher order 
than the senses, only we should guard against regarding it as an 
isolated power (88 7/10). 3) Next Tert. argues that, though the objects 
grasped by the intellectus may be on a higher level than those perceived 
by the senses, the intellectus cannot possibly be superior to the sensus, 
as it is dependent on the latter for the exercising of its functions: 
a thing is never superior to what it needs ($8 11/2); it is even inferior 
to it, as Tert. remarks at the end of the chapter (8 13: per quod enim 
quid constat, inferius ipso est). 

That this argument is of Tert.’s own making, is shown already 
by the circumstances that it is based on his former discussion of 
the an?mus (ch. 12), and that it takes the doctrines of both Valentinus 
and Marcion into account. However, the most important proof for 
this supposition is furnished by the highly sophistical passage, in 
which the identity of sensus and intellectus is demonstrated (for a 
more detailed analysis, see the comm. ad loc.): arguments such as 
are used there can only have been invented by Tert. The idea to 
regard Valentinus as a Platonist, which is found already in de praescr. 
haer., harks back to Irenaeus. The conception of the sensus as the 
fundament of the intellectus belongs to the Stoics; however, the proofs 
for it are found in Rom. 1, 20 and in a passage commonly ascribed 
to Anaxagoras; here again a strong influence of the Stoa on Tert. is 
out of the question. The two lengthy quotations from the Phaedo are 
supposed by Karpp (37,) to bave been borrowed from Soranus; 
I regard this supposition as improbable, firstly because it was Irenaeus 
who induced Tert. to regard Valentinus as a Platonist, secondly 
because in & chapter in which Soranus has certainly not been drawn 
on (28, 1) another passage from the Phaedo is translated as faith- 
fully as here; for more details, see the Introduction, p. 44*. 


l. Convertor ad: the same words occur at the beginning of c. Chr. 
10. — Plato... eommendaverit: cf..the note on 3, 1; praescr. 7, 7/8: 
Inde aeones et formae nescio quae infinitae et trinitas hominis apud 
Valentinum: Platonicus fuerat and ib. 30, 2: Valentinus, Platonicae 
sectator. — agnitionem ... eonseeutus: a malicious remark referring 
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to 17, 12: et in Phaedro .. . philosophabatur. — in Phaedone: 65 A/B 
(the passage is also quoted by Clem. Alex. strom. 5, 10, 67, 2). The 
translation is a very faithful one, as is mostly the case in Tert.’s 
works (ef. the note on 28, 1); the only divergences to be noted are 
in quaestionem co èv t) Cytjoe and neque audiamus certum, neque 
videamus co Ort ot dxobouev AnpıBts ot Sév, etc. A difficulty, 
however, is raised by the translation of... totic dvdpwmorg, 7) ta Ye 
«otov, where A reads an non? an etiam and B an non? an non etiam. 
Probably the best solution is to read:? An non etiam, as an non 
is frequently found at the beginning of sentences (Thes. l. L. II: 
5, 65/76; from Tert. cf. e. g. fuga 3, 2 and adv. Marc. 3, 22 (414, 24), 
where Kroymann's punctuation is to be rejected). Obmussant (9ouXobot) 
is a &. à., just as obmussitare in pall. 4, 5 (for Tert.’s use of mussitare, 
see Hoppe, serm. Tert., 28); this fact supports the supposition that 
the translation should be ascribed to Tert. himself. — Epieharmi: 
B 12 Diels (Plut. de fort. Alex. 2, 3 = 336 B): voUc ópňı xal voüc 
&xobst "TAX xc xal rupAd (for other quotations, see Staehlin’s 
note on Clem. Alex. sírom. 2, 5, 24, 4; from Christian literature 
Theodoret. Graec. affect. curat. 1, 88 and Gregor. Nyss. de resurr. 
190 B may be added; see also Gronau, Poseidonios, 166,, and for 
quotations in Latin literature, Sonny, A. L. L. 8, 484/5). According 
to Aem. Baehrens and O. Crusius, Philol. 57 (1898), 645/6, Tert. 
borrowed the Latin translation of this verse from the Epicharmus 
of Ennius. Vahlen (praefat., CCX X,) rejects this supposition without 
further comment, probably because the contents of this verse do not 
correspond to the fragments; we should, however, consider that our 
knowledge of this poem only extends to a very small part of it. At 
all events, the fact that the s at the end of the first animus should 
notbe pronounced supports the attribution to Ennius (the same is 
found in two fragments of the Epicharmus, Var. 48 and 56 Vahlen). 
Besides, Vahlen himself admits that Tert. may have read Ennius 
(praefat, LXXXVI: “Tertullianus... habuit ut videtur aliquam 
notitiam Ennii"), as he is the only author who has preserved the 
words caenacula maxima caeli (Ann. 60 V.; Tert. adv. Val. 7), and 
fairly frequently alludes to the preface of the Annales (see the note 
on 33, 8; for other quotations from archaic Latin poetry in Tert., 
cf. Hoppe, serm. T'ert., 24/5 and Geffcken, Kyn., 99 and 112). A Christian 
inscription which contains a verse from Ennius (cf. Löfst., Rh. Mus. 
67 (1912), 210,) is an interesting example of the lasting influence of 
this poet. So we arrive at the conclusion that Tert. indeed may have 
quoted Ennius here. 


2. The translation of the second passage (65 E/66 A) is not so 
faithful: av Toro noroc xadapmtata co supersapere (Tp.; Tert. has 
a special liking for compound verbs beginning with super-, see Hartel, 
Pair. Stud., 3, 83/4); 60t1¢ 6 «t uova xov; tH diavola tor Ey’ Exactovco 
qui mente maxime sapiat; nagatiBépevos co proponens; the translation 
of the words éy ro Stavoetodat (in recogitando) has been put elsewhere; 
EREAXKWV . . . LETH TOD Aoyıopou co atirahens animo; the predicate of the 
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subordinate clause (éntyeipot Oypetetv) is only rendered by ad 
capiendum, so that the construction of the sentence is altered; the 
words «abrö xad¥aité have been left untranslated; 6 ti padtota co 
potissimum; oùx E@vrog thy duy?» co non permitiente animae (though 
after permitiere the accus. cum infin. is frequently found in Latin 
from Tacit. downwards; Tert. has either an accusative with an infin., 
e. g. ad nat. 2, 15, 2 and aen. 7, 10, or a dative and an infin., 
e. g. paen. 4, 4; bapt. 17, 5; ad nat. 1, 4, 12 and 1, 10, 31). — 
si egressus (&roXAxYsíg): Rigaltius’ conjecture segressus, which has 
been generally accepted, introduces a &. X. into the text (it is, however, 
true that Tert. has a predilection for verbs beginning with se-; from 
de anima cf. secedo 58, 4; segrego 12, 2 and 16, 3; sepono 22, 1 and 
52, 1; separo frequently). It is quite possible to retain the reading 
of AB and to assume an ellipsis of est after egressus (cf. the curious 
use of the present participle after ei in 1, 3; it is also to be remembered 
that very frequently in Tert.’s works no finite verb is found after si: 
see the index on de anima, p. 209). 'This reading also departs from the 
Greek original, but firstly "Tert. has altered the construction of the 
sentence in other places as well, and secondly the guiding principle, 
viz. the necessity to free oneself from the senses, is more clearly 
expressed by si egressus than by segressus, which should be put on 
a level with the part. proponens, attrahens, and utens, as Tert. has 
omitted to translate the words éxtyetpot Impevew. A similar case 
is found in res. 44 (90, 11/2): plane, si periturus et ipse thesaurus (cf. 
Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 48). — quod dicendum sit (óc Eros sireiv): 
a conversational phrase (already Ter. Andria 454: quod dicendum 
hic siet), like quod sciam, which is fairly frequent in Tert., see 
Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 41; Médan, 91; Blase, 140. The subjunctive 
has not yet been explained in a satisfactory way, cf. Kroll, Glotta 
7 (1915), 127, and 140. Cf. also quod faciat ad = quod pertinet. ad, 
quantum ad, in 38, 1 and quod sit amplius in c. Chr. 11, 9. — We arrive 
at the conclusion that this translation was almost certainly made by 
Tert. himself, though of course it is possible that he has known the 
translation of the Phaedo by Apuleius, which is mentioned by Sidon. 
Apollin. ep. 2, 9, 5 (aecording to Bómer, Der lat. Neuplatonismus, 1/30, 
the translation of Phaedo 66 seqq. occurring in Claud. Mamert. de 
stat. anim. 2, 7 (125, 14 seqq. Engelbrecht) dates from the time between 
Cic. and Quint. ; however, more is to be said for the view of Engelbrecht 
(Sitz. Ber. Akad. Wien 110 (1885), 428 seqq.) and E. Harleman (.De 
Claud. Mamert. . . . quaestiones, Uppsala 1938), who argue, that it was 
made by Claud. Mamert. himself). 


3. portendi: in Tert.'s work this verb frequently means significare 
or interpretari, e. g. fuga 4, 1; adv. Marc. 3, 5 (382, 14); 4, 8 (440, 6); 
4, 15 (464, 20); 4, 29 (522, 1); 4, 30 (525, 11); 4, 35 (543, 5), etc.; 
afterwards this meaning is often found in [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 
and in the commentaries of Pelagius (e. g. ad 2 Cor. 3, 3). — idoniorem: 
a form particularly frequent in juridical literature (Thes. l. L. VII, 
1: 229, 47 seqq.; Rönsch, 7t.?, 278), from which it was borrowed by 
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Tert. (also adv. Herm. 18 (145, 1); the adverb, pall. 3, 6). — operantes: 
Tert. seems to be the first author to use operar? as à transitive verb 
(also 21, 3; 44, 3; 45, 6; bapt. 5, 6; paen. 3, 12 and 12, 7; idol. 5 (34, 28); 
with a dat. § 8 (see the note), and ad nat. 2, 17, 8). — subiaceant: 
as far as I know, the only other instance of the use of subtacere in this 
context is found in Hier. c. Joann. Hier. 26: quod nec tactu subiacet. — 
eommuni eonseientia: see the note on 2, 1. — areano: for the use of 
arcanum = uuorhpiov by Tert., see von Soden, ZN TW 12 (1911), 
218. It should be observed that Tert. always uses the subst. (and 
nearly always the adj.) to denote the uuorngıa of pagans and heretics, 
e. g. bapt. 2,2: «dolorum sollemnia vel arcana; scorp. 10 (166, 6): arcana 
illa haereticorum sacramenta; res. 19 (52, 2): arcana haeretica; adv. 
Val. 8 (186, 12/3); res. 63 (124, 26). The only exception is found in 
idol. 5 (35, 4/5): figurae quae disposition? alicui arcanae praestruebantur. 
So this word fits perfectly into a passage referring to the condimentarius 
haereticorum (23, 5). — supermundiales, trepxocutouc, a &. A., like 
superterrenus res. 49 (101, 24); for mundialis, see the note on 54, 4. — 
ideas: with this definition of the idéa: as formas, exempla et causas 
we may compare Aöt. 1, 10, 1: “Idéa £o«iv obcia &ocpgaroc, «uci 
utv bqsoróca xaFarhv, etxoviGovoa dE TAG &uóppouc brag xal irta 
ywouévn THG Tobrav 9e(5ecc, and Apul. de Plat. 1, 6 (87, 20/3 Thom.): 
idéac vero, idest formas omnium, simplices et aeternas esse nec corporales 
iamen; esse autem ex his, quae deus sumpserit, exempla, rerum, quae 
sunt erunive; cf. ib. 1, 5 (86, 10/2); Asclep. 17 (52, 12/3); Albinus 
Isag. 9 (163, 10 segg. Herm.). Cicero still writes ió£« (orat. 10; Acad. 
1, 30; T'usc. 1, 58); Seneca seems to be the first author to treat it 
as a Latin word (ep. 58, 26; Thes. 1. L. VII, 1: 178, 67 seqq. and 179, 
25 segq.) — veritates... imagines: see the note on 7,2. Tert. has 
certainly been influenced here by Iren. 2, 18, 3: quod autem dicunt 
(sc. Valentiniani) imagines esse haec eorum quae sunt, rursus manifestis- 
sime Democriti et Platonis sententiam edisserunt. Democritus enim 
primus ait, multas et varias ab universitate figuras expressas descendisse 
in hunc mundum. Plato vero rursus materiam dixit, et exemplum 
(rapadeıyua), et Deum. Quos isti sequentes figuras illius et exemplum 
imagines eorum quae sunt surswm, vocaverunt, per demutationem nomanis 
semetipsos vnvenlores et factores huvusmods imaginariae fictionis glorian- 
ies; cf. also ch. 2, 5 which bears the title ostensio non esse eam quae 
est secundwm nos creaturam imaginem Pleromatis eorum, neque Demiur- 
gum Unigeniti. 


4. Relucentne: this verb is frequently used by Tert., e. g. 35, 2; 
mon. 11: quo autem sensu apostolus scripserit, sta, relucebit 8... .; res. 
52 (107, 8); adv. Marc. 2, 20 (362, 16); 2, 24 (369, 16); 4, 33 (530, 26). 
Ib. 3, 3 (380, 6/7) it almost has the function of a copula: ut aemuius 
Christi per omnes diversitatum species reluceret (sc. Christus Marcionis); 
perhaps the same holds good of 5, 10 (607, 17): sed falsum relucet 
(sc. hoc). — Gnostieorum et Valentinianorum: for Tert., as for Irenacus, 
the Valentinians are the Gnostics xat’ E&oynv; cf. scorp. 1 (145, 8/9): 
tunc Gnostici erumpunt, tunc Valentiniani proserpunt. — differentiam .. . 
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virium: Tert. omits to point out a highly important difference between 
the views of Plato and Valentinus: according to the former, both 
forees described here are present in one and the same man, whereas 
the latter regards the spiritales (xvevpatixot) and animales (Yuyxıxot), 
who are identified here by Tert. with the intellectuales and the sensuales 
(for this curious identification, see the comm. on § 5), as two different 
classes. — ut quinque stultae, etc.: an allegorical interpretation of this 
parable by the Valentinians referring to the five senses is mentioned 
nowhere else; since, however, in Exc. ex T'heodoto 86 the five wise virgins 
are regarded as representing the rveuuarıxot, and Heracleon compared 
the disciples of Jesus, because they were Wuyıxoi or xoixot, to the 
foolish ones (Orig. comm. n Joh. 13, 34; cf. Förster, Von Val. zu 
Herakl., 24/5), it seems probable that once more Tert. on his own 
account has identified the antithesis sensus . . . intellectus (sensuales . . . 
intellectuales) with the distinction between rveunarıxot and Wuxıxol 
made by the Valentinians. For the rest, à reference to the five senses 
in this connection is fairly frequently found in the first centuries of 
the Church, e. g. Method. sympos. 6, 3: Jò 97] xoi ioapıd or mpg 
mévte Statpovvrat, ererdyjmep T&G TÉVTE atotycerc ai uev Gv 
EpuAabavro nadapas xai ra pSévouc &paprqu&cov, & ol mAsiotot 
sopiac Teoanyopevcay möRaG, at òè Tobvavriov mAh Ieo áóumuxcov 
&£Ao^oavro pupacacaı xaxia; Macar. Aeg. homil. 4,7 (P. G. 34, 477); 

Hier. ad Matth. 25, 1. 7; Caesar. Arelat. serm. 155, 1 Morin. [Theophil.] 
comm. in evang. 1, p. 299 Otto. On the other hand, Clem. Alex. strom. 
5, 3, 17, 3 connects this parable with the ppövinor puyat, 15. 7, 12, 72, 5 
with the yvworıxat; cf. also Ambros. de paradiso 2, 11 (271, 16 seqq. 
Schenkl) — figuraverint: ‘symbolized’, ‘represented allegorically'; 
this meaning, which is found for the first time in Tert., only occurs 
in Christian literature (Thes. l. L. VI: 743, 48 segq.). — deceptui: 
a Tp, which is also found in adv. Marc. 3, 6 (383, 20). Tert. has a 
special liking for verbal substantives ending in -us, for which cf. Hartel, 
Patr. Stud., 4, 1; for the varying of substant. ending in -us and -io, 
see Hoppe, Beitr., 72,. — notam expresserint: cf. adv. Val. 19 (198, 6): 
Archangeli ... reliquos Aeonas exprimerent. — arcanam: see the note 
on $ 3. — constitutam: xadeoticav = oboxv; the part. often has 
this meaning in Tert., though not as frequently as in Cypr. Wolfflin's 
view (A. L. L. 7, 481) that it is to be regarded as an ‘Africanism’ has 
of course got out of date. According to Schrijn.-Mohrm. (Cypr., 1, 10), 
constitutus is a law-term borrowed from the official style of the Church 
(“Aus unserem Material dürfte nach Vergleichung der Juristenteksten 
hervorgehen, dass dieser Sprachgebrauch sich aus der Juristensprache 
heraus im altchristlichen Kurialstil festgesetzt hatte’’). This is quite 
possible, though it is rather surprising that this term is much more 
used by Cypr. than by Tert.: the latter is much more familiar with 
juridical language; at all events, we should also reckon here with the 
influence of the Greek. For more details, see Thes. l. L. IV: 523, 45 seqq. ; 
Svenn., Oros., 141 and Pallad., 647; Mossberg, 69; Stangl, Pseudoascon., 
85; Kalb, Roms Jur., 98 and Juristenlat., 97; Souter, Stud., 125 and 
Comm., 32; Tidn., Did., 23; Schrijn.-Mohrm., op. cit., 6/10. — For 
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the use of sacramentum referring to the Gnostics, see von Soden, 
op. cit., 209,. — hoe enim sunt: these words are often put by Tert. 
at the beginning of a sentence (Thörn., Stud. Tert., 3, 42/3). According 
to Tert., the aeones et genealogiae (almost a évduxdic, cf. c. Chr. 24, 
9/10: nescio quas illas Valentinianorum Aeonum genealogias; however, 
we may also think of Coloss. 1, 26: «nd t&v alavav xal db TOY yevediv) 
correspond to the iSéoat of Plato. 


5. The first sentence raises considerable difficulties, which have 
given rise to various conjectures. Reifferscheid writes er (instead of 
et) intellectualibus ; in confutation of this suggestion Hartel (Patr. Stud., 
4, 59/60) rightly points out that after dividere ex it is usual to mention 
that which is divided (e. g. 16, 3), and that in this case the contrast 
intellectualibus quidem ... sensualibus vero is annihilated. He proposes 
either to leave the text unaltered or to insert in: sensum dividunt 
et xin» intellectualibus, for which he gives the following explanation: 
*sie theilen den sensus ein oder richtiger sie halten ihn für etwas 
wesentlich Verschiedenes,je nachdem es sich um Objecte der Erkenntnis, 
d.i. um invisibilia handelt, welche nur von ihrem geistigen Samen 
aus erkannt werden kónnen, oder um Objecte der Sinneswahrnehmung, 
welche von den kórperlichen Sinnen aufgefasst werden". However, 
this interpretation is also impossible, for the spiritale semen has 
nothing whatever to do with the objects ofintellectual cognition; 
according to the doctrine of Valentinus (at least in the form known 
to Tert. ; for further particulars, see Förster, Von Valentin zu Herakleon, 
74/5), it is found in a definite class of men, viz. the rveuuarıxot 
(adv. Val. 29; see the note on 21, 1). Consequently, intellectualibus, 
which denotes the possessors (cf. suo) of this ‘spiritual seed’, must refer 
to a definite group of men, who can be no other than the nveuuarıxot; 
similarly, sensualibus refers to the Yuxıxot (for this curious identi- 
fication, see the next note). Linguistically Hartel's interpretation is 
not satisfactory either; firstly, e? before intellectualibus does not receive 
its full due, secondly, the words a spiritali suo semine are not rendered 
rightly by the paraphrase: “which can only be known by means of 
their spiritual seed". It seems necessary to assume a pregnant sense 
of dividunt: “they divide the sensus (i.e. they distinguish between 
two kinds of sensus); in doing so (et = et quidem, cf. e. g. Seyffert- 
Müller, Cic. Laelius, 14; moreover, Tert. probably wishes to avoid a 
repetition of quidem) they assign to the intellectuales «a sensus> 
from (— corresponding to) their spiritual seed, but to the sensuales 
«another sensus» in accordance with their psychical seed, as this 
(i.e. the latter seed) is completely incapable of knowing spiritual 
substances". A similar use of dividereis found in adv. Val. 28 (204, 9/10): 
dividunt enim et prophetiale patrocinium in Achamoth, in semen, in 
Demiurgum: “they distinguish between various kinds of the prophetiale 
patrocinium and assign these to Achamoth, etc." ; ib. 26 (202, 9 seqq.): 
sic el exitum singulis dividunt: materiali quidem (cf. et in the 
present passage)... indubitatum interitum. It is very curious that at 
the beginning of the sentence sensus means both the vires intellectuales 
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of the nveuuarıxoi and the sensus corporales of the Yuxıxot, whereas 
at the end (quae sensu convensantur) it has its usual sense. Valentinus 
really seems to have assumed a higher kind of sensus, as is shown 
by praescr. 33, 16/8: Aeon ille... generat ex sua Ckarite Sensum et 
Veritatem. — As was already observed in the note on $ 4 (ut quinque 
stultae, etc.), itis highly probable that the denomination of the spiritales 
as intellectuales and of the animales as sensuales should not be ascribed 
to Valentinus, but to Tert., who wishes to adapt the classification 
made by the heretic to the contrast intellectus-sensus discussed in 
this chapter. Not only do our sources never mention a distinction 
of ‘intellectuals’ and ‘sensuals’ in the system of Valentinus, but we 
even know that this Gnostic considered the rveuuarıxöv onéppa to 
be superior to the Adyoc; cf. exc. ex T'heodoto 54, 1: and òè Too "Ada. 
zpeig doers yevvövrat, TPaTY uev N &Aoyoc, 1, ns hy Kaw, Seurepn de 5 
AoytxyH xai h Sıxala, ho jv “Aer: Tpit dé 1 Rveunarıxh, 
3c 7j «Lyd (Iren. 1, 1, 14 only says: "Avdpanav òè «pla yévy 
Sptotavrat, TVEvuatıxöv, yotxóv, duyixóv, xatas éyévovto Kaiv, "Ape, 
29%). Moreover, Heracleon says (cf. Orig. comm. in Joh. 2, 21 = 77, 
22/30 Preuschen) that the Aóyoc, though superior to the Önpoupyös, 
is inferior to the power which ‘sows’ the rnveuuarıxot (in exc. ex 
Theodoto 53, 5 the words Aoyıxı) x«i obpavia Puy}, un xev, dXA& 
wvedod Yéuoucx mvevpatixod, which at first sight might seem to 
contradict this interpretation, refer to the duytxógc Avdpwros 
(ib. 51, 1) in Adam). It is also to be noted that the Gnostics generally 
avoid to denote the superior element of the soul by the word voüc 
(see e. g. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 197). — eonveniantur = com- 
prehendantur: see the note on 6, 4. — praestruximus: Tert.'s extensive 
use of this verb (e. g. 25, 8; 38, 1; ad nat. 1, 19, 2; 2, 3, 3; cor. 11, 54; 
bapt. 20, 1; see also the note on 10, 3) is typical of his anxiety to 
guard against dangerous consequences; the conception praescriptio, 
which plays so prominent a part in his polemics against the heretics, 
belongs to the same sphere of thought. — suggestum: taken from 
12, 1. — structum: according to Hoppe (Beitr., 140), this word occurs 
here for the first time; however, it is almost certainly the correct 
reading in Apul. met. 11, 16 (279, 12 Helm): structu pompae (different 
readings are síricíu and ritu). The only other existing instance occurs 
in Arnob. 7, 15. — spiritum: from ch. 11. — extraneum quid, quam: 
obviously this singular expression is due to parallelism (co neque . . 

aud quid quam). 


6. differentiam refers to $ 4 (not to § 5!). — obsequio: this word 
is omitted in A and bracketed in B; yet we are not justified in excising 
it, as it certainly is the lectio difficilior. 'The argument may be para- 
phrased by the following syllogism: “A. The difference between the 
two forms of cognition (sensus and intellectus) is due to the objects 
(Et nunc . . . attribuantur). B. The soul gets acquainted with the objects 
by means of its own components, viz. corpus (— sensus) and animus 
(quae perinde . .. incorporalia intellegat). C. So the different forms of 
knowledge are inherent in the soul (apud animam... deputatis). 
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obsequio must be interpreted as a final dative “both classes of objects 
(et istis et illis) being ascribed to the soul for the purpose of 
being at its service”; the soul is dominatrix, regina rerum 
(see the comm. on 22, 1: dominationem rer wm). In saying that 
the objects, not the knowledge of the objects, must be ascribed 
to the soul, Tert. commits an error frequently found in philosophical 
treatises of all periods. For obsequiwm, cf. also adv. Marc. 1, 24 (323, 
29 seqq.): sed et si carni delicia, reputantur, praecedit animae reatus . . . 
cui caro ministri nomine occurrit. ... (carnem) obsequio, non arbitrio 
delinquentem. We may also think of ascribing to obsequio the concrete 
meaning 'servants', viz. corpus (= sensus) and animus (= intellectus) 
(see for this meaning, Georges s. v.; Chruzander, 42/3; Salon., Vit. 
Pair., 82 and 417; Coripp. Justin. 1, 188; Hegesipp. 3, 26, 4): “both 
classes of objects being assigned to the soul through the intermediary 
of its servants"; however, both the place of obsequio in the sentence 
and the singular use of the ablat. to be assumed in this case are un- 
favourable to this interpretation. — salvo eo, ut: this expression, 
which is particularly frequent in the fragments of Ulpianus, may 
have been borrowed from the idiom of lawyers; usually Tert. writes 
salvo eo quod, e. g. res. 20 (53, 14) and 32 (71, 7); adv. Marc. 2, 6 (343, 2) 
and 15 (355, 17); ib. 4, 29 (522, 3): salvo et illo quod. 


7. tormenta . . . veritatis: the genitives have explicative force as in 
Cypr. ep. 73, 4: venena subvertendae veritatis. Suspendendae is equivalent 
to torquendae; cf. the use of this verb in the Acta martyrum, e. g. 
Acta Priscae 3, 14: tunc imperator praecepit eam suspendi et ungulis 
radi; Acta Carpi 2 (23); Acta Claudii 1, 7 and 2, 3; from Tert.: apol. 
30, 7. For simplicitas, see the note on 35, 2. — alterum sine altero 
posse: instead of sine A B have ex; Hartel (Pair. Stud., 4, 60) remarks: 
“Die alte Conjectur sine und die jüngste excluso vergreifen völlig den 
Sinn; denn Niemand fiel es ein, zu behaupten, dass die Erkentnis 
die Wahrnehmung oder die Wahrnehmung die Erkenntnis ersetzen 
könne, wohl aber kommt es Tertullian darauf an, die Abhängigkeit 
der einen von der andern, das alterum ex altero valere zu verneinen, 
wie er denn diesen Gedanken wiederholt betont, so... nunc de anima 
titulus et de intellectu non insidiose praeferendo locus und... videtur 
intellectus duce uti sensu et auctore et principali fundamento nec sine 
allo veritates posse contingi?" This interpretation is entirely wrong, for 
the passages quoted by Hartel contain the very opposite of what 
he reads into them: they show that the sensus is not only not inferior, 
but even superior to the intellectus, as the latter is ‘guided by it’ 
and “based on it’: so the intellectus is certainly dependent on the sensus. 
Hartel supposes that alterum sine aliero posse might mean the same 
as Reifferscheid's conjecture alterum excluso altero posse, viz. “that 
one of them might act «independently» without the other" (i. e. 
“might function as the substitute of the other"), whereas the meaning 
quite clearly is: “that one of them might exist apart from the other", 
which is in perfect accordance with the preceding discussion: “if the 
sensus did not have cognition, too, and the intellectus did not have 
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perception, too, we might indeed conclude that they are two separate 
things”. Esser, 157,, in confutation of Hartel argues that, if we read 
ex altero, this ex could not possibly refer to the dependence of one of 
these powers on the other; however, he does not say how this pre- 
position could be interpreted in another way. It seems rather that 
on the contrary er can only refer to such a dependence, and for this 
very reason cannot possibly be the correct reading; so it will be 
necessary to follow Bmg in writing sine. The error may be due to 
the fact that the copyist on his own account wrote down the well- 
known combination alterum ex altero (e. g. 14, 2; alier sine altero is 
found in adv. Prax. 22 (268, 9) and 28 = 284, 5/6). Posse means 
esse posse, as is often the case in Tert. (Hoppe, Synt., 144 and Beitr., 
46; Waltz., comm., 98. 224 and Et., 196; Hartel, Patr. Stud., 2, 46,; 
Löfst., Krit. Apol., 89/90); for further details, see Krumbiegel, 10; 
Stangl, Woch. klass. Philol. 1908, 919 and 1915, 210; Pseudoascon., 
84; Svenn., Oros., 148; Léfst., Verm. Stud., 92; Wahlen, 55,. In 
Lactant. div. instit. 7, 3 we find both mec alterum sine altero posse 
and alterum sine altero nihil posse. 


8. In this paragraph we have a completely unexpected antithesis 
of anima and animus as domicilium sensus and d. intellectus, though 
Tert. had just before pointed out that the latter is inherent in the 
former. He knows no substance corresponding to the Greek xotvàv 
alodnrnprov; his polemical intentions leave him no time for the 
construction of à well-thought out system. However, the main reason 
for the introduction of the anima in this place is to be found in the 
succeeding argument. — Denique a quo: the discussion which now 
follows, is highly confused and hardly more than a sophistical play 
of thoughts. In $ 6 it had been argued that in the end all possible 
objects are known by the soul in the following way: 


invisibilia — intellectus — animus ^w 
anima. 
visibilia — sensus — corpus A 


In § 7 a closer connection between sensus and intellectus had been 
brought about by demonstrating that fundamentally sentire and 
intellegere are one and the same thing. Here Tert. makes a fresh start 
by putting the question: “a quo sentiuntur corporalia?" and completely 
overlooking his former assertion that this is done by the body. As 
in this *entirely new' discussion no other powers have been mentioned 
than the anima and the animus, the answer can only be “ab animo 
aut ab anima”. In the first case the conclusion may be drawn that 
the animus is sensualis, a most desirable result, but in the second 
the issue is that the anima is sensualis, which would leave the discussion 
where it was. So the conclusion arrived at in $ 7 is appealed to, which 
declared sentire and intellegere to be identical (as if this were not 
plainly sufficient in itself), after which 'lert. argues that the soul, 
when perceiving corporeal things, is intellectualis primarily, because 
to perceive is the same thing asto understand — probably the most 
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contorted argument ever thought out by Tert. For the sake of paral- 
lelism a similar appendix is added to the words ergo iam et sensualis 
est animus in the preceding part of the sentence; it is, of course, 
quite superfluous, for the animus, if itis capable of perceiving corporeal 
objects, is sensualis for this very reason, and not, because it is intel- 
lectualis, **which means that it is sensualis too". The answer to the 
second question (“a quo intelleguntur £ncorporalia ?") might be expected 
to continue this wonderful argument (s? ab anima, ergo iam et intel- 
lectualis est anima, non tantum sensualis, nam, etc.); however, Tert. 
wearies of his own reasoning and confines himself to two short questions 
which serve to show the inseparability of the animus and the anima, 
thus preparing a transition to the next part. Of the two questions 
only the former is to be taken seriously: “if the animus gets acquainted 
with incorporeal objects, the soul will not be absent at this cognition". 
In the second case the absence of the animus becomes, of course, 
quite immaterial to Tert., but he carefully avoids saying so. — operan- 
tur: the verb is found with a dat. since Verg. Aen. 3, 136; for Tert., 
see Waltz., Ét., 136 (see also the note on § 3). 


9. Here begins a new argument, wbich was already announced in 
the preceding sentences: animus and anima never leave each other, 
so that we are not justified in regarding the animus as a separate 
power. — si quando: Hoppe (Beiir., 153) rightly remarks that these 
words should not be regarded as an introduction to the next part 
of the sentence, but as equivalent to aliquando (to the instances from 
Tert.’s works collected by him we may add idol. 14 (45, 13) and pud. 
l — 221, 10); still, he has to admit that this would be the only passage 
in which s? quando is found at the end of a sentence. However, this 
difficulty may be removed, or at least diminished, by putting à comma 
after quando. Of course the words show that Tert. shrinks from even 
supposing that the soul might be without the animus (for a perfectly 
similar use of sz forte, see the note on 8, 5). — neseiamus vidisse: 
for the ellipsis of the pronoun, see Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 52 segg. — 
The words nee audisse, which in A B are found before quia, cannot 
possibly be retained; their presence here may be due to the fact 
that the eye of the copyist had strayed to the words mec audisse in 
the next sentence (the similarity of the two sentences has also caused 
the omission of the greater part of the second in A). It is only the 
excision of nec audisse which clearly brings out the parallelism of the 
two contrasting sentences so frequently found in polemical passages 
of Tert.’s works: ut nesciamus vidisse quid vel audisse, quia alibi fuerit 
animus... ipsam animam nec vidisse mec audisse, quia alibi fuerit 
cum sua vi, id est animo. — anima dementit: it is not necessary to 
follow B Gel in writing dementit anima, as chiasms are not at all rare 
in De anima (cf. 9, 6; 9, 8; 10, 7; 13, 1; 14, 3: distributio animae ... 
animae sectiones) ; 46, 8 (solis unguine et lavacro Iovis); 49, 3 (omnem 
terram . . . lerminos orbis) ; 51, 5. The present assertion is rather singular; 
the contrary conception is frequently found, e. g. Lactant. div. instit. 
7, 12, 9: primum non idem est anima et mens: ... in furiosis mens 
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extinguitur, anima manet, et ideo non exanimes, sed dementes appellantur. 
The most probable solution is that Tert. (who in 12, l explicitly 
identified animus with mens) wished to adduce this example, but 
intentionally rejected the usual explanation, as this would furnish an 
argument in favour of the contrary proposition; the next sentence, 
in which he declares that insanity wrecks the soul in the first place, 
supports this supposition. — eeterum ... casus est: it does not seem 
right to translate: “this touches upon the soul in the first place" 
(“Das den Ausschlag Gebende ist die anima" Hoppe, Beitr., 153), as 
in this case we should expect res rather than casus (see the note on 
20, 3); to my knowledge, a similar use of casus is nowhere found. 
So La Cerda's interpretation seems to be the right one: “quod.... 
pereunte anima cadente ut principaliori (sic), corruet tunc etiam 
animus subnixus animae”, The use of ceterum at the beginning of the 
sentence can only be understood by assuming a contrast with the 
preceding words compatiente . .. animo: “...the mind suffering with 
the soul. But <, though the mind also suffers,» it is the soul which is 
wrecked in the first place". — principaliter: the meaning ‘chiefly’, 
‘mainly’ seems to occur for the first time in Tert.’s works (pot. 5 
(6, 17/8); pud. 20 (266, 12); adv. Marc. 1, 4 (295, 4); apol. 6, 10; perhaps 
it was borrowed by him from juridical language; cf. e. g. Ulpian. dig. 
3, 2, 4, 2). In Sen. and Plin. ep. the meaning is ‘in a manner befitting 
an emperor’; cf. Lófst., Arnob., 60; Friebel, 183; Goelz., Avit., 494. 


10. Hoe... inveniatur: a similar argument is found in 17, 5: Et 
unde opinio, st non a sensu? Denique nist visus rotundam senserit 
turrem, nulla opinio rotunditatis; in both cases dependence is proved 
by the fact that the disappearance of the fundamental factor implies 
the disappearance of the other. Hoc does not so much refer to the 
immediately preceding words as to the more general argument that 
the mind is always connected with the soul. — subremanet: Tp, and 
afterwards very rare (Rönsch, 1It.?, 212; Cooper, 293). — perinde... 
addieitur intelleetus: again the wording of the conclusion is inten- 
tionally circumstantial; cf. the note on 17, 8: Quodsi causae ... causas. 
— addieitur: a law term, fairly often used in an. (34, 3; 40, 3; 43, 12; 
52, 2). — eognitor: this word too has been borrowed from the idiom 
of lawyers (cf. Thes.1. L. III: 1487, 22 seqq.). The archaists are the 
first authors to use this word in another than the technical sense 
(Fronto p. 146, 4 Naber; Apul. met. 1, 26 and de deo Socr. 16). — 
quod et sensus: for quod = ut, see the note on 10, 6. — Nihil mea 
interest: here Tert. confesses no less frankly than in the first paragraph 
of ch. 17, in how far he takes a real interest in the whole question; 
again the wish to refute the heretics is at the root of the discussion: 
a praelatio intellectus may eventually lead to a persuasio potioris dei. — 
retundenda: see the note on 3, 3. — perventura: this reading is rightly 
defended by Thórnell (Stud. Tert., 1, 41/2), who refers to the similar 
personification found in exh. cast. 2, 13: et ibit definitio ista in destruc- 
tionem totius disciplinae; for the use of quoque, see 1b. — potioris dei: 
this refers to the bonus deus of Marcion; cf. adv. Marc. 1, 6 (298, 8/10): 
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nam et in illo deo potiore periclitari poterit summum magnum, si depre- 
tiari capit in creatore. According to Tert.'s reproduction of the system 
of Marcion, this God bears sway over the invisibilia (ib. 1, 16 = 310, 
26/9): non comparente igitur mundo alio sicut nec deo eius, consequens 
est, ut duas species rerum, visibilia et invisibilia, duobus auctoribus deis 
dividant et ita suo deo invisibilia defendant. This 
being assumed, the next step would be to represent the realm of this 
‘good God’ as within reach of the intellectus only; so a separation of 
the sensus and the intellectus would be a favourable condition to the 
conception of two realms, one of visible, and one of invisible things, 
and this conception might in its turn support the belief in two Gods 
ruling these realms. Moreover, if the intellectus is to be preferred to 
the sensus, the *good God' automatically becomes a deus potior. The 
structure of the present argument is not clearly expressed: first Tert. 
says that he would not mind the znéellectus being regarded as superior 
to the sensus, on the understanding that this view sbould not lead 
to regarding the intellectus as a separate power (Nihil... retundenda 
est); next à new argument is added (as is evident from the use of 
quoque): the praelatio intellectus might lead to the belief in a potior 
deus, i.e. a deua intellectualium. The structure of the thought would 
have been much clearer, if Tert. had written ad persuasionem alterius 
et quidem de ipsa praelatione intellectus potioris det; but the conception 
of a deus potior, which from another context was familiar to him, 
has immediately come to the fore. It is not quite clear whether potior 
is here equivalent to potentior, a meaning frequently found in archaic 
Latin (for instance in the quotation from a poet in Cic. 7'usc. 4, 32, 69: 
qui plus pollet potiorque est patre), or that the usual sense still obtains. 
The former meaning is by no means rare in the works of the archaists, 
e.g. Apul. met. 11, 30 (a passage containing numerous archaisms): 
deus deum magnorum potior; cf. also Chalcid. comm. 189: potiora... 
numina; Souter, comm., 66; Blomgren, Ammian., 87,; Wikström, 
Eran. 40 (1942), 46; from Tert. cf. adv. Marc. 2, 8 (345, 12): homini... 
infirmo dominandi et non potiori angelis. Since, however, in apol. 10, 6 
the word is almost synonymous to melior (ab illo (sc. Saturno) census 
totius vel potioris et notioris divinitatis; Waltz, comm., 84: “ce qu'il 
y à méme de meilleur . . . parmi les dieux" ; cf. ib. 13, 4 deum sanctiorem), 
it seems probable that both in the present passage and in adv. Marc. 
1, 6 it is to be interpreted in the same way. 


11. de deo... haereticis: viz. in adv. Marc. 1/2. Evidently the use 
of the future tense is of no importance chronicologically (in 21, 6 
adv. Marc. 2, 9 is referred to; in res. 17 (47, 23) the present tense is 
found instead of the perf. in a reference to De anima; see my discussion 
in Mnemos. III ser., 3 (1936), 168). — suo = proprio: Hoppe, Synt., 
103; Löfst., Krit. Apol., 95/6. — eampo: ‘lists’, ‘arena’; see Thes. 
l. L. III: 221, 17/84; cf. e. g. Novat. trin. 28: campus... et quidem 
latus ac fusus aperietur... haereticum... si agitare voluerimus; 
Lactant. div. instit. 3, 17, 1: ut eos (sc. philosophos) . . . nostro campo 
insequamur, — experiemur: cf. 3, 1. — titulus refers to the work 
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(de anima as opposed to adv. Marc. ; for titulus, see the note on 3, 4), 
locus to the passage. — Nam etsi potiora sunt, etc.: in contrast with 
the discussion in $ 10, the praelatio intellectus is definitely rejected: 
the *preference' can only refer to the objects. Then the last decisive 
step is taken by the statement that the intellectus is even inferior 
to the senses; a transition to this statement, which is the very opposite 
of the view mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, was prepared 
in $8 6/8b by the identification of the sensus with the intellectus: 
the intellectus is based on the sensus, so it is dependent upon it and 
cannot possibly be superior to it. It is, bowever, not before the last 
sentence that Tert. dares to state that the intellectus is even inferior. 
Of course he is familiar with the doctrine “nihil esse in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu" from the Stoics (see the excellent 
discussion by Esser, p. 174), but his reasoning in $ 12 is completely 
different. 


12. veritates... imagines: see the note on 7, 2. — Rom. 1, 20 is 
also quoted in adv. Hermog. 45 (175, 19/20) and alluded to in adv. 
Marc. 4, 25 (504, 12/3; perhaps also in apol. 17, 2); cf. Heinze, Apol., 
373/4 and Lortz, 1, 231/2 (cf. also Tatian. orat. 4). — factitamentis 
(voi; nomuaaor): &. A. (It. codd. dg, Aug. spec. 30 (200, 17 W.), and 
Vulg.: per ea quae facta sunt). — facies... apparent: this quotation 
is not found in Plato; it is, however, adduced by Sext. Empir. adv. 
math. 7, 374 (without the name of an author): dus ¿ori 1v KINAwv tě 
eatvóusvx. This leads to the supposition that it was mentioned by 
Aenesidemus and borrowed from the Vetusta Placita by Soranus 
(cf. the Introduction, p. 30*). — necesse... alterius: Tim. 29 B: 
n&oa Avayın Tövde tov xdcuov elxdva Tivös slvat (also adduced 
by Philo de provid. 1, 21); this quotation shows that Gelenius' conjecture 
necesse esse instead of m. est is wrong. — eequid tibi videtur: Reiffer- 
scheid's conjecture ecquid is certainly right; as to the second word, 
it seems better to follow Kroymann (tibi; Reiff.: ibi), as ecquid tibi 
videtur is found in adv. Marc. 1, 9 (301, 28; exh. cast. 9, 9: ecquid 
videtur tibi). In all these passages, just as in idol. 11 (42, 18) and 
adv. Marc. 4, 7 (433, 16), ecquid has the meaning ‘nonne’ (cf. Thes. 
l. L. V, 2: 55, 34 seqq. and Hoppe, Beitr., 117,). For ecquis and et quis 
in manuscripts, see Stangl, T'ull., 19; Birt, A. L. L. 15, 76/80; Kroll’s 
note on Catull. 10, 8. 


13. The first conclusion is taken from $ 12, the second from $$ 9/10. 
The parentheses contain theses invented for the occasion, such as are 
frequently found in Tert.'s works, e. g. c. Chr. 11, 20/2: Sed nec esse 
quidem potest, nihil habens per quod sit. Cum autem sit, habeat, necesse 
est aliquid, per quod. est; adv. Marc. 1, 3 (294, 10): ergo non aliter erit 
quam per quod habet esse; adv. Prax. 26 (278, 10/1). In the first paren- 
thesis we must of course read per quod (Kroymann); the reading 
per quem given by À is certainly due to the fact that the same words 
are found at the end of $ 12. 
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19. Children already possess the intellectus. 


“We must also discuss a view upheld by some people, viz. that 
neither the intellectus nor the mind are inherent in the soul from 
the moment of birth, and so must have been introduced into it after- 
wards ($ 1). They assert that children possess souls only, and so are 
not able to think, but only to live, not everything that lives being 
capable of thinking; in support of this view they refer to Aristotle’s 
statements on trees (this philosopher attributed the substantia animalis 
to all living beings, whereas we Christians regard the human soul, which 
sprang from the breath of God, as a special substance) ($ 2). However, 
if for the purpose of refuting us the case of the trees is brought forward, 
I wil gladly discuss this subject. For trees, as soon as they have 
come into existence, have souls of their own; when they are still 
young, they already possess all faculties belonging to their kind ($ 3). 
They even have intellect, as may be recognized by observing the 
growth of the vine (8 4) and the ivy (8 5). Now, if young trees have 
their own kind of intellect, how much more this will be the case with 
young human beings! ($ 6). — By greeting life with tears at the 
moment of birth the child shows that it possesses both sensus and 
intellectus (8$ 7). These tears are often regarded as an announcement 
of the misery of life; if so, the new-born child can even prophesy, 
to say nothing of its ability to think! ($ 8). This ability is also proved 
by the fact that it recognizes ts mother and its nurse by their breath. 
« Holy Scripture, too, furnishes an argument:» for the children killed 
at Bethlehem and those who ran to meet Jesus must certainly have 
possessed sensus and intellectus ($ 9)". 

The view combated here by Tert. can be no other than that of 
the Stoics, who did not eredit man with all faculties at the moment 
of birth. Probably he found a short description in Soranus, similar 
to the account given by Aét. 5, 23 (D D G 434/5 = St. V. F. 2, frag. 
764; copied by [Galen] hist. philos. 127 = D D G 646, 5/7): (Ilore 
&exeta. 6 Avdpwanos Tio Teieiöemrog) “Hpamdeıros xat of Ltwixot 
&pysota«t voUc dvdparcoug tg TEAELöTNTOG nepi thv Sevtépav EBSondcda, 
meet fjv 6 omeppatixds xivettar Óppóc. xal yao ta dévdpa &pysrat TOTE 
TEAELÓTHTOG, brav Apxynraı yewav TX oméppata... Tepl OE THY 
Seutépav EPdoudda Evora Yiveraı xao TE xal xaxod xal tic 
Suacxartag adrav (in St. V. F. 2, frag. 757 embryos are put on a 
level with trees). According to the Stoics, the sapientia begins at the 
moment that the reieıörng is reached; cf. e. g. Sen. ep. 124, 8: et 
non magis infans adhoc boni capax est quam arbor aut mutum aliquod 
animal. quare autem bonum in arbore animalique muto non est? quia 
nec ratio. Of. also 38, 2: non quia Asclepiades (Tert. borrowed the 
name from the Vetusta Plactia through the intermediary of Soranus; 
see the Introduction, p. 26*) inde (sc. a quarto decimo anno) sapientiam 
suppulat. However, Tert. does not’stick to the contents of this account; 
if so, he would have written: “They say that children do not yet 
possess all psychic faculties, for instance the faculty of thinking, 
and in support of this assertion they refer to the trees, which they 
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declare to be not immediately full-grown either". Instead of tbis he 
writes that, according to his opponents, trees are totally devoid of 
the faculty of thinking (“they say that children do not yet possess 
the faculty of thinking, and in order to prove this they point out that 
not every living being can think, for instance trees’). This was the 
view of both Aristotle (as is clearly stated in the text) and the Stoics 
(see the note on $ 4); Tert. must bave borrowed his account of Aris- 
totle's view from the same source as the first-mentioned opinion of 
the Stoics, because it is also mentioned by Aëtius (5, 26, 2): ' A. čupvyaæ 
uév (sc. tà puta Aéyer), ob uiv Iaa tà yàp Ca Öpunrıxd slvat 
xai aiodytind, Evix de xal Aoyux (for further particulars, see the comm. 
on $ 2). Tert.’s refutation ($8 3/6) of the opposite view reproduced 
in this form is constructed in the following way: he begins by arguing 
that from the very beginning of their existence trees possess a propria 
vis animae, which, though not immediately perceptible, is nevertheless 
present; in other words, he contends that they attain their reXeırörng 
at once. Thus he combats the motivation given by the Stoics (which 
he had omitted to mention) for their assertion that human beings are 
not adult at once; he might have added that this refutation virtually 
disposes of the view of the Stoics with regard to children as well, 
and this again might have led him to the conclusion that man already 
in his youth is in possession of all faculties of the soul, the intellectus 
included. However, he goes further, and in $8 4 and 5 combats both 
opposite views (viz. that young trees have not yet attained their 
reierörng, and that trees in general lack the faculty of thinking) 
by the audacious assertion (which obviously was invented for the 
occasion) that young plants already possess the faculty of thinking; 
this assertion serves as an argumentum a fortiori for his view that 
children are capable of thinking, and so possess the intellectus. 

It is obvious that the two doxographical notes referred to have 
come from Soranus. On the other hand, I cannot subscribe to Karpp's 
view (p. 45) that Tert. borrowed both the thesis upheld in this chapter 
and the refutation of the opposite view from the same author, this 
thesis being entirely due to the needs of the moment. In 38, 1 Tert. 
quietly adopts the contrary view held by the Stoics and Asclepiades 
(which hence may almost certainly be ascribed to Soranus as well; 
cf. the Introduction, pp. 30* and 33*/4*), who declared that man is not 
in possession of the sapientia before the age of fourteen (cf. especially 
the words: quia Asclepiades inde sapientiam supputat). More- 
over, the adaptation of the material is in perfect accordance with 
Tert.’s usual method; this applies in a still higher degree to the structure 
of the refutation, in which the opponents are crushed secundo gradu 
(see the note on 24, 4) by means of a highly audacious assertion. 
Referring to $8 4 and 5 Karpp (p. 38,,) points out that Soranus had 
a predilection for comparisons drawn from nature. It is, indeed, 
possible that such examples were mentioned by him, similar des- 
criptions of the ivy and the vine, which undoubtedly hark back to 
the Stoics, being found in Philo's works (see the comm.); however, 
as to their interpretation Tert. holds the very opposite view. Finally, 
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we should not overlook the fact that Tert. a priori wishes to demon. 
strate that the soul possesses all its faculties from the very moment 
of birth: it is only by maintaining this view that he may hope to 
refute the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Esser (p. 121/2) gives this interpretation of the discussion of the 
sapieniiae arborum that, according to Tert., “thoughts have been 
actualized in the plants", so that this sapientia should mean “die 
innere Zweckthätigkeit der Organismen, das Planvolle im Pflanzen- 
leben, das von den ersten Anfángen an nach einem allumfassenden 
Plane sich bethätigt und einem fixierten Endziele zustrebt’’. This is 
the Stoic view, which was especially upheld by Philo, cf. de opif. 
mundi 43 (St. V. F.2, frag. 718): "AAW od póvov Joay oí xaæprol Tpopat 
Chog, AL xal mapnoxeval Tpóc TAY «Gv ópolwy del yeveotv, TG 
onzpuarixds obolas nepiéyovoal, Ev «ic Köndoı xal apavetc ol Abyor 
tv 6Acv elol, ÖNAcı xat gavepol yivduevor xatpGv neptóðorg (for 
further details, see the comm. on § 4). As is often the case, Esser tries 
to systematize statements of Tert., which are due to the need of the 
moment exclusively. There can be no doubt about the fact that, ac- 
cording to Tert., plants must be able to have thoughts in the most 
active sense of the word, as the entire discussion must lead to the 
conclusion: intelleg<i>i et infantia ligni, quanto magis hominis; more- 
over, the words vitem ... intellegentem ... iam opera sua in $ 4 are 
perfectly plain. 


l. viduant: a poetical word, in use since Verg. Aen. 8, 571; Georg. 
4, 518; Hor. carm. 2, 9, 8. — viam sternunt: cf. 16, 4. 


2. arbores... Aristotelen: plants are Zubuy«, as they are living 
beings, but not Ca, de invent, ei senect. 1 (467b 23 seqq.): I dé CH, 
taty Cov bón&pystw oUx Avayxatov `t yp purtà CN uév, 00x Eyer 8 
atodyaw, tË Saloddvecdar to Cov vpóc tò wh CHov OtoplCouev; de 
anim. 1, 5 (410b 22/3); 2, 2 (413a 25 seqq.); de gener. animal. 1, 23 
(731b 4/5); 2, 1 (732a 11/3); cf. Rüsche, Blut, Leben und Seele, 189, 
and 201, — substantiam animalem: e.g. de anim. 1, 5 (411b 27/9): 
Éotxe ðe xol f| Ev vol; putotg oxh Pux vic silva" uöwmg yap var 
xotwGvysi xol Coa x«i purá; 2, 12 (424a 32/4): xai Sie th move Ta 
pute oùx aic9&verot, Éyovvk Ti uóptov dyuxóv. — et si quis 
alius... nasci: according to Tert., Aristotle degrades the soul by 
attributing it to all living things; it is only by this degradation that 
ib becomes possible to postulate the existence of souls devoid of reason 
and so to contend that children, though in possession of a soul (which 
fact is doubted by nobody), need not for that reason be able to think. 
If, on the contrary, the soul is regarded as a property peculiar to 
human beings, which has originated from the breath of God, it becomes 
much more difficult to detadh it from the intellectus. After this we 
should expect the conclusion that, though trees may be devoid of 
reason, this fact has no consequences for the human soul, as this 
is a privata res and cannot possibly be put on a level with plants; 
instead of this Tert. chooses the more sensational method of demon- 
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strating that trees are able to think. — et si quis alius may refer to 
the Stoics; see Aét. 5, 26, 3 and the comm. on $ 4. — in universa 
communicat: the use of in with an accus. after this verb (also adv. 
Prax.3 (231, 9); adv. Val. 25 (201, 21); adv. Marc. 3, 15 = 400,24) 
seems to be due to the analogy of conferre. — quod et eetera, sc. sunt, 
almost = sicut et cetera (see the note on 10, 6). — non modo... sed: 
“but rather", as is the usual meaning in this combination (since 
Cic. Caes. Varro; especially frequent in Livy, see Weissenborn's note 
on 1, 10, 1); cf. Hofm., Synt., 685; Hellmuth, 153/4; Freund, 67. — 
instruetu: this subst., which is rarely found in the classic period 
(e. g. Cie. de orat. 3, 6, 23), also occurs in 32, 5 and apol. 6, 9 (both 
times combined with victus). The subordinate clause (quam... nasci) 
contains the conclusion of an elliptical syllogism: ‘‘<the soul having 
sprung from the breath of God, and no higher origin being possible 
than the origin from God, there is no reason to derive the intellectus 
from another source on account of its presumed superiority; so we 
may draw the conclusion that» the soul is born cum omni instructu suo”. 


3. provocamur: for this law term (cf. also mon. 10: video iam hinc 
nos ad apostolum provocari; cor. 6, 3; adv. Marc. 2, 9 = 347, 12), see 
Beck, 88/9. — ampleetemur: see the note on 10, 7. — needum may be 
equivalent here to nondum, as is assumed by Hoppe, Synt., 107, 
though we may also translate ‘not even yet’ (the same meaning is 
found in iei. 8 (284, 7) and perhaps in praescr. 22, 38). In the two 
other passages quoted by Hoppe the meaning is different, 26, 3: a 
praevento necdum (= et nondum) plenius edito and adv. Marc. 4, 10 
(448, 5/6): Iudaei, solummodo hominem etus intuentes necdum et deum 
certi (‘and not yet convinced of the fact that he was God as well"). 
The meaning ‘nondum’, which is found in poetry since Colum. 10, 55, 
in prose since Tac. hist. 1, 31, occurs in adv. Iud. 2, 84 and 6, 29. 
For this sense, see Hofm., Synt., 641; Kühn.-Stegm., 1, 818; Kroll, 
Glotta 21, 102; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 34/5; Friebel, 177; Tidn., 
Did., 95; Svenn., Pallad., 404; Blomgren, Ammian., 141,; Goelz., 
Avit., 685; Jér., 434; Haussleiter, 413 and 434,,; Erikson, 79 (for 
necdum — non, which is much rarer, cf. W. A. Baehrens, B Ph W 36 
(1916), 221 and T. U. 42, 1, p. 245; Norberg, 1, 153,). — arbuseulis: 
here this word denotes a young tree, as in v. v. 1: de frutice arbuscula 
enititur; = arbor in adv. Marc. 4, 39 (557, 20; 1. 17 arbores); in adv. 
Val. 20 (199, 5) the word is used contemptuously. Moreover, it often 
denotes the tree in paradise, adv. Marc. 1, 22 (320, 6): ob unius arbus- 
culae delibationem (here, just as in scorp. 5 (155, 17/8) and tes. 3 (277, 12), 
the choice of the deminutive is primarily due to unius; on the other 
hand, in adv. Marc. 5, 18 (642, 17): illius arbusculae gustum, Tert. 
has become used to the word and omits unus). — adhue = etiamtum: 
this meaning is particularly frequent in poetry and in historiography ; 
for Tert., see Hoppe, Synt., 109. — propria vis animae: Tert. still 
shrinks from attributing souls to trees without any further comment, 
and so prefers a periphrasis by means of vis (cf. 25, 2 vim animalem = 
animam; 37, 5). Just as the soul of man, the anima arboris is a privata 
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res. — Verum... fungatur: if this vis animae is not immediately 
perceptible to its full extent, this is due to special causes; for the 
use of fungi, see the note on 9, 8. — adimpleat (B) is the correct reading, 
cf. v. v. 16: adimple habitum mulieris; adimplere is very frequently 
used by "Tert. — inornantur: this verb only occurs in Tert.’s works 
(also adv. Val. 12 (192, 2/3): ut autem tantum sigillarium extrinsecus 
quoque inornassent and res. 16 (46, 17/8): de coronis quoque potatoris 
sui inornabitur (sc. calix) aut aspergine florum honorabitur). Just as 
in the last-mentioned passage (where Tert. wants two verbs with five 
syllables) the choice of the compound verb is due to parallelism 
(co inoculantur and inflantur ; moreover, condiuntur has four syllables). 
For the use of n in compounds as à merely intensifying or almost 
meaningless addition, see Löfst., Beitr., 116/9; Medan, 130; A. L. L. 
8, 377; Svenn., Pallad., 575, (with literature) and Oribas., 75; 89; 
G. Wiman, Eran. 23 (1925), 184/5; H. Armini, ib. 30 (1932), 86/7; 
Norberg, 2, 152 and 208/9; Bendz, Cael., 70. Cf. in addition influere — 
fluere Coripp. loh. 2, 219; 3, 94; infirmare = firmare Cael. Aurel. 
acut. morb. 3, 4, 36. From Tert. cf. inoperari (Tp) adv. Marc. 5, 17 
(634, 8); inrufare iei. 17 (296, 22) and apol. 22, 12 (c. promotam ... 
t. inrufatam: 6 syll.); inspumare (&. A.) apol. 12, 6 (co infrendere). For 
inunitus = wnitus in Apul. and Tert., see Hoppe, serm. Tert., 65, for 
inesse — esse, the comm. on ch. 4. — succi eondiuntur: condire has 
pregnant sense here, = dulces succi creaniur. As far as I know, there 
are no other instances of this use of condire. succos condere is found 
in Tibull. 1, 10, 47: pax aluit vites et succos condidit uvae. 


4. Inde... vivunt: these words contain the transition to the sub- 
sequent discussion: plants possess all their faculties from the very 
beginning of their existence and, consequently, since that moment 
are able to think. The examples quoted in this paragraph and the 
next seem to have played an important part in discussions of the 
question whether plants have souls or not; we may especially refer 
to a passage from Philo (de animal. adv. Alex., p. 169 Aucher = St. 
V. F.2, frag. 730), who upholds the Stoic view (which was probably 
shared by Soranus and is the very opposite of Tert.’s opinion): Quisquis 
autem haesitat (sc. de communi societate), discat ex arboribus plantis- 
que... Hae enim etsi nullam habeant animae partem, tamen familiaritatis 
abalienationisque non minorem praeferunt manifestationem. Moventur 
et crescunt atque tamquam osculo dilectionis salu- 
tandoamplectuntur seinvicem, ut olivam hedera 
et ulmum vitis; aliquas tamen non solum aver- 
satur (sc. vitis, verum etiam evitat... Sed neminem 
arbitror adeo insanire, ut audeat dicere, haec ex fidelis amicitiae aut 
hostilitatis animo oriri, sed supremae naturae ratione quaedam in unum 
adducuntur, alia disiunguntur, haud sibi invicem convenientia; ib. p. 163 
(St. V. F. 2, frag. 732): Si Aes autem aliter putat (i. e. does not sub- 
scribe to the view that animals do everything sine doctrina), adeat 
arbores, et perspiciens videbit cuiusque dotes clarissimas, quia et in istis 
multa sunt sine arte artificiosa. Vitem non vides, dum in diebus vernalibus 
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germen producit? Primum enim foliis illud operit, deinde more 
matris paulatim nutrit, et id augmentum ducit; postmodum remutans 
ex acido uvam efficit, donec omnino maturet fructum. At instructane his 
fuit cura adhibita? Perhaps the present description was also influenced 
by Cic. Cato 15, 52: vitis quidem, quae natura caduca est et, nisi fulta 
sit, fertur ad terram, eadem ut se erigat, claviculis suis quasi manibus, 
quidquid. est nacta, complectitur; cf. also nat. deor. 2, 47, 120 (quoted 
in the comm. on § 5). — arundine: cf. e. g. Colum. 5, 5, 8: itaque 
posito semini arundo adnectitur, quae velut infantiam eius tueatur atque 
educet. — cervo: see Varro l. l. 5, 117; Serv. ad Verg. ecl. 2, 29. For 
similar terms (e.g. asellus (‘fulcri genus’), Pallad. 1, 18, 2, capreolus 
(‘rafter’), onager), see Svenn., Eran. 32 (1934), 38, and Pallad., 552. — 
amabit: Latinius’ conjecture ambibit spoils the sense of the passage, 
as Tert. wants to represent the vine as a C@ov Aoytxóv. Cf. Ovid am. 
2, 16, 41: ulmus amat vitem, vitis non deserit ulmum; Kroll’s note on 
Catull. 62, 49 seqq. For Cato agr. 32 arbores facito ut bene maritae 
sunt (quoted by Kroll), cf. Serv. ad Verg. Georg. 1, 2: adiungere] hoc 
autem rustici maritare dicunt; Apul. apol. 88: sub ulmo marita; Stat. 
silv. 5, 1, 49. The reading given by A B is also supported by the next 
verb amplexabitur. — viriosius: this very rare adjective also occurs 
in adv. Val. 16 (196, 6): exercitata vitia et usu viriosa (for further 
details, see my discussion in Mnemos. III ser., 12 (1944), 74/5). 


5. hederas, etc. (for the plural, see von Geisau, Apul. Synt., 17): 
it is more usual to mention the ivy's clinging to a tree; in this case, 
too, a comparison to human love is often found (see Thes. 1. L. VI, 
3: 2588, 42/56 and Kroll's note on Catull. 61, 32). — ad superna 
eonari: the verb has its original meaning ‘coniti’, *eniti' (Ter. Phorm. 
52: at ego obviam conabar tibi; Haut. 240; Andr. 676; with a prepos. 
since Liv. 42, 65, 8: qui in tumulum conabantur; cf. Thes. 1l. L. IV: 
349, 58/82; Hartel, A. L. L. 3, 17; Thielmann 8, 510 (who wrongly 
assumes an ‘Africanism’ here). From Tert. cf. res. 52 (108, 20): (mar- 
tyres) qui ad superiora conantur (cf. Apul. de mundo 8: ad superiora 
minari and ib. 12: ad superna minari); apol. 47, 3: dum (sc. philosophi) 
ad nostra conantur (in the Thes. 1. L. this passage together with some 
others, e. g. Aug. confess. 4, 15, 26: conabar ad te et repellebar abs te, 
is separated from the examples just mentioned and put under the 
heading: “I. tempto, vetpGpuat, incipio, audeo; a) absolute”; however, 
it cannot be right to regard the use of conari in apol. 47, 3 as different 
from that in res. 52). To the passages adduced in the Thes. may be 
added: Hier. tract. de Ps. 119: ad maiora conari; Aug. de lib. arb. 1, 11,22: 
conantem in lucem intellegendi; de gen. ad litt. 4, 21, 38; Faust. Rei. 
de grat. 1, 1 (7, 20/1 Eng.); Muscio 2, 31, 84: in direclum conantur. 
With the description which follows we may compare Cic. nat. deor. 
2, 47, 120: iam vero vites sic claviculis adminicula, tamquam manibus 
apprehendunt atque ita, se erigunt ut animantes. quin etiam a caulibus 
brassicisque, si propter sali sint, ut a pestiferis et mocentibus refugere 
dicuntur nec eos ulla ex parte contingere. — suspendi should be inter- 
preted as a Greek medium (the choice of the passive form is due to 
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the preceding conari); with an intransitive sense suspendere occurs 
in pall. 3, 3 (see the note on 52, 2). — parietibus invehi: this verb is 
very rarely joined on to a dative denoting direction (Liv. 1, 59, 10). — 
textili silva... voluntaria iniuria: according to H. Koch, Rh. Mus. 
N. F. 78 (1929), 430, these ablatives have modal sense and. are equi- 
valent to an apposition; in his opinion, many ablatives in Cypr. are 
to be interpreted in this way. As to the words textili silva, he subscribes 
to Kellner's translation: “weil er lieber an den Wänden hängend 
einen verschlungenen Wald bildet"; for voluntaria iniuria (Kellner: 
“als sich auf der Erde von frevlem Mutwillen zertreten lassen will") 
he proposes this interpretation: ‘in selbstgewählter Misshandlung, 
was eine: selbstgewollte Misshandlung wäre”. However, Schrijnen- 
Mohrm. (Cypr., 1, 123/4) have demonstrated that in the passages 
quoted by Koch from Cypr. the ablative rather denotes the result 
of the action expressed by the predicate. For instance, in ep. 70, 3 
(769, 19 H.): una ecclesia a Christo domino nostro super Petrum origine 
unitatis et ratione fundata, we should not follow Koch in saying that 
the origo et ratio unitatis consists in the foundation of the Church 
super Petrum, but rather regard it as the outcome of this foundation 
(for further details, see my notes on carm. de resurr. mort. 290 and 349, 
and Merkx, 65/71). Nevertheless, though with regard to the passages 
from Cypr. adduced by Koch, Schrijnen and Mohrmann are certainly 
right, it cannot be denied that in many cases an ablat. (or absol. 
ablat.) having modal sense becomes almost equivalent to an apposition. 
The point at issue is whether the idea expressed by the modal ablative 
only denotes a special aspect of the action mentioned by the principal 
verb or if it also includes the immediate consequences of that action; 
in the former case we have to assume an ‘appositive’ ablative, in the 
latter a 'resultative' one. Sometimes it is impossible to decide which 
meaning should be assumed; for instance, in Plin. n. h. 10, 170:( catuli 
serpentis) perrumpunt latera (sc. matris) occisa parente, it might be 
doubted whether we should translate: “which means the death of 
the mother" or “which causes the death of the mother" (the 
former case is more probable, the ‘appositive’ ablative being 
rather frequent in this work, as was already pointed out by Koch; 
cf. also 7, 72: risisse eodem die quo genitus esset... Zoroasiren ... 
futurae praesagio scientiae (his laughing was tbe augury); 11, 197: 
dracones emicutsse de extis laeto prodigio; 2, 84. 101). Isolated instances 
of this idiom may be quoted from earlier authors, e. g. Ovid met. 
7, 552: (post animalia pestis) pervenit ad miseros damno graviore 
colonos (“after the animals human beings were also attacked by the 
plague, which was a more serious calamity”); Liv. 43, 1: per Illyricum 
ducere legiones in Macedoniam vano incepto est conatus (“he tried to 
lead the legions to Macedonia — an idle enterprise"); 37, 31, 1: Anti- 
ochus ... praesidium ab NLysimachia ... deduci pravo, ut res ipsa 
postea docuit, consilio tussit; 38, 23, 4, etc. From Tac. cf. ann. 14, 14, 2: 
clausumque valle Vaticana spatium, in quo equos regeret, haud promisco 
epectaculo, 1, 62, 1 (cf. Kroll’s note on Catull. 65, 19), and 3, 12, 1 
(cf. Sórbom, 126), from Suet. Tib. 9 and Tit. 10. Tert. gives one certain 
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instance in cult. fem. 2, 7, 1: aliae (sc. crines gestiunt) ut vagi et volucres 
elabantur, non bona simplicitate. For the 'resultative' ablative too 
various examples (or at any rate various passages showing the gradual 
growth of this idiom) may be quoted from an earlier period. We may 
begin by referring to such sentences as Verres Syracusas venit cum 
magna calamitate civium and hoc damno meo factum est (cf. Kühn.- 
Stegm., 1, 410/1 and Helm’s note on Ciris 58). Fully developed instances 
are found in Catull. 15, 18/9: quem attractis pedibus patente porta | 
percurrent raphanique mugilesque (Kroll: “scil. pedes attrahuntur, ut 
porta latius pateat"); Ovid met. 6, 260: (sanguis) longe terebrata prosilit 
aura; 15,741: (amnis) porrigit aequalis media tellure lacertos (cf. perhaps 
Caes. bell. Gall. 4, 10, 4); Liv. 30, 38, 8: in Veliterno agro terra ingentibus 
cavernis consedit (the caverns are due to the subsiding of the earth); 
ib. 44, 41, 7: st... circumagere hastam cogas, confusa strue implicantur ; 
Apul. met. 11, 2 (267, 9 Helm): aeterna, subole humano genere propagato 
(Médan, 49: “de manière à en faire une race éternelle”). From Tert., 
as far as I know, no unequivocal examples can be quoted (the words 
violento puerperio found in 25, 5 I interpret with Koch (unlike Merkx, 
67) as an 'appositive' ablative). Such passages as Cypr. ep. 37, 4 
(579, 9 H.) super petram robusta mole fundati are very frequent after- 
wards, e. g. Hier. adv. Pelag. 1, 14: super quem (sc. Petrum) ecclesia 
Domini stabili mole fundata est; Boéth. consol. 4, 1, 7: multaque... 
quae... firma te solididate corroborent; Cassian. instit. lib. 7, 31: 
patientiae. virtus ... firma soliditate fundata. For Paulin. Nol. carm. 
27, 366: vestibulum medio reseratur in aethera campo (cf. Ovid met. 
15,741, quoted above) and 28, 10, see Goldschmidt's note, p. 166. 
Perhaps in carm. de provid. div. 401/2 (the passage through the Red 
Sea is described): divisum pelagus, solidoque rigore ligatas/instar montis 
aquas vacuo cessisse profundo the words vacuo... profundo also have 
‘resultative’ sense. — quibus de aedificio male est: just as in 33, 10 
(o iudicia divina, post mortem... contemptibilia de poenis, fastidibilia 
de gratiis) it may be doubted whether de has causal or restrictive 
sense (‘as regards’); the alternative is perhaps more probable, 
as an ablat. lómitationis is connected with bene (male) est in ad mat. 
2, 5, 10: cum quis valetudine male est and pall. 1, 1: ab imperio et a 
caelo bene est (for three other passages from Tert. where ab is joined 
on to this ablat., see Hoppe, Synt., 33; for further details, see Thes. 
l. L. I: 35, 3 seqq.; Goelzer, Jér., 335/6; Linderbauer, 117/8 and 206; 
Hand, Tursellin., 1, 28; Freund, 51; Kroll's note on Cic. Brutus 63; 
A. Erikson, 42; for the use in Greek (Papyr. Paris. 10, 20: rar 
ano töv pav instead of robs doug), see Radermacher, N T Gramm., 
139). — refugiunt: cf. the passage from Cic. nat. deor. 2, 47, 120 quoted 
above and Varro r.r. 1, 16, 6: quod (sc. querquetum) usque eo est 
contrarium natura (sc. oleis), ut arbores non solum minus ferant, sed 
etiam fugiant. — ramos... destinatos: according to Hartel (Patr. 
Stud. 4, 61), we should supply refugere or tendere after aliorsum 
and translate destinare by ‘to fasten’, which is the original meaning 
of the verb. This interpretation of destinare is supported by the fact 
that more agricultural terms are used in these paragraphs ($ 4 arundo, 
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cervus; 8 6 surculus, propago, fovea), and that this meaning also occurs 
in other passages in Tert.’s works, viz. mart. 3: fossam moliendo, 
testudinem destinando and scorp. 1 (146, 14/5): mos ipsi ut lepores, 
destinata venatio, de longinquo obsidemur ('fere i. q. indagine sudibus 
facta’, Thes. l. L. V, 1: 755, 67/8). On the other hand, it is highly 
improbable that such a verb as tendere should indeed be added men- 
tally, so that after all the translation “that the branches are destined 
(or: intend) «to grow» into another direction" is more plausible. 
The combination aliorsum destinari is similar to ad superna conari, 
which occurs at the beginning of this paragraph. — divortio parietis: 
‚see the note on 7, 3. — animationem: this rare word (also in adv. Marc. 
2, 3 (336, 26) and adv. Val. 9 = 188, 1) occurs only once before Tert., 
viz. in Cie. Tim. 10: divinae animationis. — ex primordio . . . fruticis: 
the genitive seems to have explicative force: “since its beginning, 
viz. its existence as a shrub", Parallels are perhaps furnished by 
adv. Iud. 5, 2/3 a primordio masoris filii, id est Israel (the text is 
altered by Kroymann) and res. 16 (46, 25/6): caro... ab exordio 
uteri consata ... animae ("from the beginning, viz. «the being in» the 
womb"). For edidicit, see the note on 43, 12. 


6. infantia ligni: in Plin. n. k. 15, 80 we find infantiam pomi and 
in Pallad. 10, 14, 1: tubures seremus subole vel nucleis, cuvus tenera 
diligenter nutriri debet infantia (cf. Svenn., Pallad., 79), soit is probable 
that here again Tert. follows the idiom of farmers, though it is true 
that this combination is at the same time required by the context. 
The phrase intellegat et infantia ligni contains a skilful combination 
of the two relevant views (‘infantia ligni plene animata est? — ‘lignum 
intellectum habet"). — quo magis (also adv. Herm. 4 (130, 20) and ver. 
10 = 286, 21) and quanto magis (cf. Hartel, Patr. Stud., 1, 47) usually 
introduce an argumentum a fortiori. — The next passage together 
with testim. anim. 3 (138, 1 seqq.) may be called the locus classicus 
of traducianism (for the foundations of this conception, see the preface 
to ch. 27). 'The seed of the soul which is present in the sperm of the 
father (tbis seed here corresponds to the surculus) at the moment of 
conception is entrusted to the womb as its soil. The ‘agrarian’ ter- 
minology is due to the comparison with the infantia ligni. A very 
similar passage is found in the contemporary treatise de pallio (2, 6): 
ut inde velut ex surculis et propaginibus populi de populis ... pange- 
rentur. — matriee: this word here means 'stem' (as opposed to the 
shoots), which, together with ‘mother-animal’, is the original meaning. 
For Tert.'s use of this subst., see Hoppe, Synt., 175, especially 20, 6: 
(natura animae) quam deus in Adam contulit et matricem omnium 
(sc. animarum) fecit. — in propaginem deducta: “derived to be a 
layer" (propago is almost equivalent to surculus, see the passage from 
de palio just quoted) = “derived as a layer" (cf. Verg. Aen. 1, 19: 
progeniem ... Troiano a sanguine duct). This use of in may be due 
to the influence of the language of Holy Scripture, cf. e. g. iei. 4 
(278, 11): vobis erit in escam (Gen. 1, 29 uiv Zotar eig Bpiow); for 
further details, see Hofm., Synt., 537/8; Bonnet, 620; Süss, Stud. z. 
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lat. Bibel, 1, 82/3; cf. also the comm. on 33, 3. Yet it should be noted 
that this ‘in identitatis' is found almost exclusively after esse, fieri, 
nasci, habere, ponere, dare, and adoptare (in Pass. Perpet. 15, 7: puellam, 
quam sibi quaedam soror in filiam educavit, the use of in after educare 
is due to the analogy of adoptare in filium); besides, isolated instances 
of ‘in identitatis’ after other verbs may be quoted from pagan literature 
(e.g. Sen. ep. 86, 4: turres .. . in propugnaculum villae ... subrectas, 
where there can be no doubt that the towers are the prop. vill.). 
So it does not seem necessary to assume a 'Christianism' here. Another 
interpretation also suggests itself, viz. to regard propago as equivalent 
to propagatio; however, it should be remembered that this meaning 
is only found in very late texts (e. g. carm. de resurr. mort. 19: quae 
creata malo primum moriendi propago; perhaps this meaning may be 
found in 2, 6: propagines quaestionum — implicationes 
expeditionum). — foveis: cf. the use of sulcus and arvum in 27, 8. — 
commendata: a poetical term, e. g. Sil. Ital. 15, 539: Libys Ausontis 
commendet semina sulcis; see Thes. 1. L. III; 1841, 71 seqq. — tam... 
quam et: see the note on 1, 6. 


7. Mentior, si: this expression, which is frequent in Tert.'s works, 
may have been borrowed by him from Sen. (e. g. nat. quaest. 3, 30, 3; 
ep. 106, 5). — ut... salutavit: see the note on § 8. — ibidem: 'immedia- 
tely'; this meaning is found for the first time in Lucr. 6, 792. 1234 
and then not before Quint. (the interpretation of Cic. Rosc. Amerin. 
5, 13: ne hic ibidem ante oculos vestros trucidetur is not quite certain); 
for instances from Tert., see Waltz., Et., 263 (cf. also adv. Prax. 14 
(252, 12): statim atque ibidem). — dedieans — initians. 'Tert. is probably 
the first author to use dedicare in this sense (at all events, it is not 
certain whether the first example quoted by the Thes. l. L. is prior 
to Tert., viz. It. Hebr. 10, 20 (Mutian. Chrysost. komil. 19, 1): quam 
nobis dedicavit (£vexatvıoev, Vulg. initiavit) viam novam. Many 
instances are mentioned by Hoppe, Synt., 128 (cf. also apol. 12, 3; 
ad nat. l, 18, 3; mon. 4. 6; scorp. 3 (151, 14); iei. 8 = 283, 31). It 
often is not possible to decide how far the original meaning still 
obtains (according to Hoppe, 128,, this is the case here), e. g. 45, 3; 
scorp. 1 (145, 1/2): donati a deo ea potestate, quam apostolus dedicavit; 
res. 11 (40, 8/9); adv. Herm. 29 (156, 22); adv. Marc. 1, 22 (320, 21). 
For further details, see Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 261, 8 seqq.; Rónsch, Sem., 
3, 23; Goelz., Jer., 255 (this meaning is extremely frequent in Hier., 
who almost certainly follows Tert. here); other instances are found 
in Petr. Chrysol. serm. 154 (608 C); 175 (656 B); Pont. Vit. Cypr. 17,3; 
Priscill. p. 95, 20 Schepss; ep. de cast. 3, 5 (p. 125 Caspari); ib. 6, 2 
(p. 133); Acta Archelai 22, 2; dedicator = initiator occurs in apol. 5, 3 
and c. Chr. 17, 11. — Humore: viz. maternal milk. — terra taetum: 
this has nothing to do with the habit of tollere infantem (the existence 
of which habit is highly questionable though), but refers to delivery 
on the ground; see H. Wagenvoort, Imperium (Amsterdam 1941), 20,, 
who quotes passages from Ovid (of which trist. 4, 3, 46 is very similar 
to the present passage: tacta ... nascenti ... humus), Suet., and Plin. 
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n. h. Numerous instances may be added, e. g. Hom. 7l. 19, 110: ëc 
xev En’ hupati Tode Eon uev& nosol yuvatxdc (van Leeuwen in his 
note refers to Dutch “bevallen”, “werpen”, Germ. “niederkommen’”’, 
Fr. *accoucher"); [Callisthen.] I, 12, 9 (13, 10 Kroll): xeoóvvog ént 
Yc tod Bpépouc; Apoc. Sedrach 11 (Apocr. Anecd., James, I: 135,4); 
Suet. Nero 6; Mart. Petri 13 (Act. apost. apocr. I: 16, 10/1): sic enim 
nascimur, ut proni videamur in terram effundi; Fulgent. Verg. contin. 
p. 92, 7/8 Helm; Muscio 1, 52 (19, 4 Rose) and 1, 76 (28, 10). This 
passage should almost certainly be interpreted in the same way, 
though Soran. (!) Gynaec. 2, 10 (79) suggests another possibility: 
7 rolvuv pata tò Bpégoc &roSs5xpévr modtepov slc thy yňv &roxi9éc9o; 
cf. also J. IIberg, AR W 13 (1910), 15. — de primis sensuum motibus: 
the reading motibus is due to a conjecture by Thörnell (vocibus B, 
om. A), who refers to adv. Prax. 5 (234, 5/6): ad omnem cogitatus tui 
motum, ad omnem sensus tui pulsum. The repetition of the words de 
primis suggests a parallelism (in which case we may best follow Thör- 
nell); on the other hand, if we follow A, sensuum is also governed 
by pulsibus, as in the passage quoted from adv. Prax. (perhaps this 
interpretation is also supported by the fact that sensisse and 
intellexisse are closely connected). For pulsibus, cf. alsores. 61 (122, 15): 
ad. pulsus linguae temperandos, and for the metaphor, the notes on 6, 3: 
velut sigillario motu superficiem intus agitante, and 14, 5. — cogitur: 
this verb is used in a similar context in ad nat. 1, 8, 7: obtusum el 
exarticulatum sonum ... de solis faucibus cogi licet, and Novat. de 
trin. 31: tono coactae de visceribus vocis. 


8. Plus est quod: this expression is very frequent in Tert. (Thörn., 
Stud. Tert., 1, 65). — de... interpretantur probably refers in the 
first place to Lucr. 5, 222/7, especially 226/7: vagituque locum lugubri 
complet, ut aecumst | cut tantum in vita restet transire malorum (cf. also 
2, 576/7). According to Borleffs, B Ph W 52 (1932), 350/2, this passage 
has been imitated by Tert. in adv. Marc. 4, 21 (491, 5): nec statim 
lucem lacrimis auspicatus (sc. Christus; Borleffs has overlooked the 
present passage). The idea is more frequently found, e. g. [Plato] 
Axioch. 366 D: ob xarà uèv THY TomTHY YEveoıv TO vijrtov xAatst, 
ToU Cv ano UTS &pyóusvov; oð Asimevou yoŭv odde~LEC KAyySévos, 
GAN Y, OV Evderav 3) rrepubuyuöv 9% 9ÀXrtoc T) rqr1]v. Sdvuverar, AaAT]oot 
u£v o7 Suv&psvov & roye, nAnudpupıLönevov Os xal radTHY TG 
Oucapsotíoecc ulav Exav pavyv; Sen. consol. ad Polyb. 4, 3: non 
vides, qualem nobis vitam rerum natura promiserit, quae primum nascen- 
tium hominum fletum esse voluit? hoc principio edimur, huic omnis 
sequentium annorum ordo consentit; Plin. m. h. 7, pr. 2: hominem 
tantum nudum et in nuda humo natali die abicit (sc. natura) ad vagitus 
statim et ploratum, nullumque tot animalium aliud ad lacrimas, et has 
protinus vitae principio (for some parallels from modern literature, 
see Munro’s note on Lucr. 5, 226). Robin (in his note on Lucr. 5, 221) 
assumes Lucretius to have been influenced here by Crantor’s treatise 
Ilepi xév90ouc (as is well-known, Crantor in his turn followed the Ario- 
chus) or at any rate by the literature of consolatory writings. In the 
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passages quoted the weeping of the new-born child is represented as 
a suitable beginning for sorrowful life, but, as far as I know, the idea 
of the child itself having a foreboding of the sorrow to come is not 
found before Tert.; according to Epicurus, and so probably according 
to Lucretius as well, the immediate cause of the weeping is the child's 
coming into contact with the cold air for the first time (Epicur. frag. 
398 Us. = Sext. Empir. adv. math. 11, 96: quouGG xal addaxntwe 
rd CHov pevdyer èv thy AAymöove, Siaxer SE thy TOovfv ^ yewwndév 
youv xai underw Toig xarà SédEav dovAciov dua TH paro Tvat dovvyder 
dépocg dóEe. ÉxAmucé te xal Exwxuoev). Hence, if Tert. by quidam 
means Lucretius (Koch, Cypr. Unters., 305 and 479 thinks that the 
word refers to Seneca, which is less probable; perhaps the plural 
denotes both authors), he may have added this interpretation himself 
(the words ut aecumst cui... in Lucr. cannot be explained in this 
way); this supposition is supported by the circumstance that in this 
context he needed an argumentum a fortiori. Yn the works of later 
Christian authors we usually find the older view, e. g. Aug. civ. dei 
21, 14: quae (sc. infantia) quidem quod. non a risu, sed a fletu orditur 
hanc lucem, quid malorum ingressa sit, nesciens prophetat q u o- 
d a m modo; id., serm. 31, 4 and enarrat. in Ps. 125, 10; Cypr. pat. 
12 (405, 13/6 H.; in ep. 64, 6 he interprets this weeping as a deprecari); 
Zeno Veron. tract. 2, 8, 2; Fulgent. Vergil. contin. p. 93, 4/5 Helm. 
Greek influence may be assumed in Sap. 7, 3: xal éya òè xevóuevoc 
Eanaca tov xotwóv dépa xal Eni thy duotomaty xatémecov YT TPWTNV 
Qvi THY ópolav mot ton xAxiov. Tert.’s interpretation is also 
found in Hier. ep. 22, 19, 3: quos vagitus delectat infantum in ipso 
lucis exordio fletu lugentium quod nati sunt, and perhaps in Gregor. 
Nazianz. carm. 15, 45 seqq.: é6te xdATwv/unteds ÖALodNcas mpd@tov 
apyxa OóXxpu, | óocatiotc, ofot; te cuvxvrfjcac9at ÉueAAov | Tehuaat, 
Saxpuyécov Tiv Btóroto Biyw (see for this passage, Gronau, Posei- 
donios, 1544). Lactant. de opif. dei 3, 1 (Usen. Epic. p. 250 seq.) renders 
the Epicurean view in this way: itaque naturam mon matrem, esse 
humani generis, sed novercam, quae cum mutis tam liberaliter gesserit, 
hominem vero sic effuderit, ut inops et infirmus et omni auxilio indigens 
nihil aliud. possit quam fragilitatis suae condicionem ploratu ac fletibus 
ominari, scilicel ‘cut tantum in vita restet transire malorum’. Here the 
passages from Lucretius and Pliny have been combined; it is not clear 
whether by ominari Lactantius means a conscious prophecy or an 
unconscious one. Finally, a remarkable passage from Soranus must 
be mentioned. In gynaec. 2, 11 (80), 2 this author says: “Many midwives 
are averse from cutting off the navel-string with a knife, as they 
believe iron to forebode evil. However, this is ridiculous: xai «Y&p» 
To KAatew adtTd ÖSUTOLWVLETOV Eotiv, dd Sk Tobrou tò yewndev &pyevat 
ToU Cv". It is clear that he explicitly rejects the traditional inter- 
pretation of the weeping, which he too ascribes to the influence of 
the cold air (2, 11 (81), 2). — augurem: as in 24, 10, this word has 
the function of an adject., which is very rarely found (e. g. Claudian. 
carm. 26, 18: lovis augure luco; a transitional case occurs in Hor. 
carm. 3,17, 12: aquae .... augur annosa cornix, on which Porphyrio 
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remarks: augurem ... pro praesaga id est divina posuit); from Tert. 
we may also quote testim. anim. 5 (140, 25/6): (animam) in praesagiis 
vatem, in ominibus augurem, in eventibus prospicem. — quod: Rigaltius’ 
conjecture quo is not necessary, the subordinate clause containing 
the reason adduced by the supporters of this view. — ab ingressu 
nativitatis: cf. 39, 1: ab ipsa etiam ianua nativitatis. — nutricem: 
cf. apol. 25, 7 (ad nat. 2, 17, 5): et wucundissimum illic nutricis suae 
odorem; cf. also Aug. de quantit. anim. 28, 54: inde est quod etiam 
pueri vagientes, quanto alieniores a ratione sunt, tanto facilius discernunt 
sensu etiam contactum contunctionemque nutricum, nec odorem aliarum 
possunt sustinere, cum quibus consuetudo non fuit. — gerulam: this 
word, which occurs for the first time in Plin. n. h. and Apul., and is 
particularly frequent in Hier., is also found in 46, 9 and adv. Mare. 
3, 13 (396, 16, — adv. Iud. 9, 41). 


9. iudicium should almost certainly be interpreted as an accus. 
*whence should it have the ability to judge?" (the nomin. would 
mean: “whence has it the ability to judge?" ; see the note on 25, 6). — 
Unde illi... demuleeri?: similarly, c. Chr. 12, 14: «nde illi scire . . .1; 
see also Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 71 and Hoppe, serm. Tert., 19. — 
affectiosa: Tp, which also occurs in adv. Marc. 5, 14 (625, 23; Rom. 
12, 10: quA6cTopyot, Vulg. diligentes). — Here again the argumentum 
ex scriptura sacra is added at the end of the chapter (see the Intro- 
duction, ch. IV). Instead of laetantium B and Gel. have lactentium, 
probably after the example of the Vulgate (Ps. 8, 3; Matth. 21, 16): 
ex ore infantium et lactentium perfecisti laudem (lactentium is also 
found in quotations of these texts in Iren. lat. 1, 8, 9; 4, 21, 3; Aug. 
confess. 13, 15, 17). In the classical period lactere is more usual, though 
lactare is also found in this sense (Liv. Andronic., Varro, Ovid: see 
Keil’s note on Varro r.r. 2, 4, 17). After Ovid the latter verb does 
not occur with the meaning found here before the Itala, viz. Matth. 
21, 16 in the codd. Veron. Corbei. German. Brix. Rehdiger. Fuld. 
(Amiat. lactentium); cf. Rónsch, N. T. T., 623 and Sem., 3, 54, who 
wrongly refers to ezh. cast. 9, 43 and mon. 16, where lactantibus (Matth. 
24, 19) serves as a translation for traïs InAaloboaıs, Vulg. nutrientibus. 
The usage in the classical period is defined by Serv. ad Verg. Georg. 
1, 315: et sciendum inter lactantem et lactentem hoc interesse, quod 
lactans est quae lac praebet, lactens cui praebetur. — vim sensit: Reiffer- 
scheid's conjecture ewm does not seem to be right, though the contrast 
with the preceding et may support it. Tert. means that the little 
children killed at Bethlehem, though they could not testify in favour 
of Christ, as was done by the pueritia, and so demonstrate that they 
possessed intellectus, at least must have been in possession of sensus: 
for whosoever underwent such violence cannot but have felt it 
at all events; it is the violence which in this case makes the existence 
of the sensus unquestionable. A different interpretation of this passage 
is given by Ambros. expos. evang. Luc. 2, 49 (69, 4/5 Schenkl): expers 
licet sensus infantia deum iamen, pro quo interimitur, confitetur. 
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20. The uniformity of the human soul in general in spite of the divergent 
developments of individual souls. 


“AN natural qualities of the soul are present in it, because they 
are inherent in its substance and develop along with it, as is also 
said by Seneca; in these qualities intellectus is included (8 1). Similarly, 
seeds of fruit have only one definite form, viz. the form belonging 
to their kind, whereas their growth is different, in accordance with 
external circumstances (§ 2). It is in this way that souls too are affected 
by external factors, for instance environment: it is generally 
believed that people born in Thebes are stupid, whereas the inhabitants 
of Athens are considered to be particularly clever (on the other hand, 
Empedocles deduces stupidity and intelligence from the quality of 
the blood). In this context we may also refer to national characteristics, 
such as the timidity of the Phrygians, the unreliability of the in- 
habitants of Mauritania, the savageness of the Dalmatians, and the 
mendacity of the Cretans ($ 3). The condition of the bod y and the 
state of health also have some influence: obesity stunts the 
faculty of thinking and paralysis shatters the mind, whereas phthisis 
leaves it intact. Other factors affecting the evolution of the soul are 
still more to be regarded as external, as for instance study and exercise 
on one side, idleness and sin on the other, and all other powers, 
which may affect the soul, ($ 4), viz., according to us Christians, 
God and the devil, according to popular belief, fate, fortune, and free 
will ($ 5). So we must take into account quite a number of external 
forces operating upon the evolution of individual souls; usually the 
effects of this operation are wrongly regarded as inherent in the 
nature of the soul, whereas in reality they are no more than additional 
elements of its nature. For by the ‘nature of the soul’ we understand 
the soul which God bestowed upon Adam, making it the mother 
of all souls, and we may be sure tbat the variety of qualities 
possessed by individual souls to-day was not found in Adam's 
soul (8 6)”. 

The demonstration of the uniformity of souls, which implies that 
the soul is in possession of all its natural faculties from the very 
beginning of its existence, is the natural consequence of the polemical 
discussion found in the preceding chapter; besides, it was dictated 
to Tert. by his continual considering of the forma primordii (see the 
note on 9, 7): only faculties already present in Adam's soul could 
be regarded as naturalia animae. On account of these considerations 
Tert. is not likely to have borrowed the structure and the chief 
contents of this chapter from any sources, especially not, because 
the subject discussed here is by no means a common one in ancient 
psychology. 

The first paragraph is no more than a recapitulation of ch. 19, 
joined to a quotation from Seneca which may have been known to 
Tert. from his own reading. In $ 3 the note referring to Thebes and 
Athens was almost certainly borrowed from Cic. de fato (see the 
comm.); two passages from Sallust may have been taken directly 
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from this author. On the other hand, the account concerning Empe- 
docles may derive from Soranus, similar information being found 
in 15, 5, which passage was surely borrowed from Ilspi duy; the 
same applies to the contents of $ 4, in which the state of health and 
some diseases are discussed. As to the quotations from Plato in $ 3, 
it is not possible to decide whether Arius or Albinus should be regarded 
as the intermediary (see the Introduction, p. 41*). In $ 5 various 
notions are mentioned which at this time must have strongly engaged 
Tert.’s mind, as he was at work on (or had just finished) his treatise 
De fato. 


l. This paragraph contains a recapitulation of ch. 19: all natural 
faculties of the soul are present in it from the beginning of its existence, 
so the intellectus is not added afterwards. Substantivus is à Tp. naturalia 
frequently occurs in Tert. in the sense of “qualities or faculties inherent 
in the nature (or substance) of the soul” (in de anim.: 22,1; 24, 4. 5. 6; 
32,9; 38,1; 43, 9). From Celsus downwards the usual sense of naturalia 
is ‘genitals’. — censetur: ‘comes into existence’. This use of censeri 
is not found before Tert.; it has been derived from the meaning ‘to 
be regarded as present (or existing), which meaning is often still 
perceptible, e. g. pud. 11 (241, 12/4): Christiana enim disciplina a 
novatione testamenti . . . censetur and mon. il: a fide enim etiam ipsa 
vita nostra censetur. In this sense it is frequently joined on to the 
prepositions ex (testim. anim. 5 (140, 19/20): maturae maiestatem, 
ex qua censetur auctoritas animae; anim. 32, 2; v. v. 5; in the Thes. 1. L. 
this passage and 16, 5: non semper ex inrationali censenda sunt indigna- 
tivum et concupiscentivum are wrongly taken to be similar) and de 
(c. Chr. 22, 38; exh. cast. 5, 22; ad nat. 1, 10, 48 (apol. 15, 6); praescr. 
22, 2/3). Cf. also mon. 4; adv. Marc. 1, 22 (319, 15); apol. 12, 5; a 
transitional ease is found in adv. Marc. 2, 3 (336, 26/7) : (bonitatem) 
quasi exinde censendam, quo coepit operari. The verb is joined on to 
in in 40, 1 (see the note), mon. 6: isti (sc. patriarchae) itaque sunt, 
ut opinor, in quibus censeor, and 4b. b. Afterwards (the material of the 
Thes. 1. L. is rather scanty here) this use of censer? is mostly found in 
works of authors influenced by Tert., e. g. Cypr. ad Fort. 11 (338, 19 H.); 
de mort. 14 (306, 4); ad Demeir. 26 (370, 19); Arnob. 1, 13; 2, 16; 
Hier. c. Joann. Hieros. 27: quae... his censentur elementis (cf. anim. 
32, 2); ib. 22; ep. 60, 8: ab eo tempore censemur, ex quo in Christo 
renascimur ; [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 7 (77, 2 Batiffol-Wilmart). 
From other authors I can only quote Optat. Milev. de schism. Donat. 
5, 1 and schol. Cic. Bob. p. 121, 17 Hild. — Seneea saepe noster — 
Christianus (see the note on 2, 1). For tbe influence of Seneca on 
Tert., see the Introduction, p. 46*. Probably Tert. here quotes from 
memory, as in Sen. (de benef. 4, 6, 6) we read omnium aetatum omnium- 
que artıum. — seminibus: of course this has nothing to do with the 
Aöyog orepuatixds, a notion completely alien to Tert. (see H. Meyer, 
Die Lehre von den Keimkräften). — The words oceultis per infantiam 
refer to the discussion in 19, 3, intellectus to the entire chapter. The 
quotation from Seneca is carefully commented upon, the more impor- 
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tant words being repeated. A correct paraphrase is given by Esser, 37: 
«Alles, was die menschliche Seele als Substanz dieser Art im Unter- 
schiede von allen anderen konstituiert, und alles, was sich mit Not- 
wendigkeit aus ihrer Natur ergiebt (Wesen und wesentliche Eigen- 
schaften), muss ihr naturaliter d. h. in dem Sinne zukommen, dass 
sie ohne dasselbe nicht sein und gedacht werden kann und muss ihr, 
weil in ihrem Begriffe liegend, vom Augenblicke ihres Ursprungs an 
unverlierbar innewohnen". Tert. uses Seneca’s words producit ingentia 
as a proof for his assertion that the intellectus is inherent in the soul 
from the beginning. 


2. The use of respondent instead of spondent, which is extremely 
rare, is due to the clausula (1 y). For re- as a meaningless addition, 
see the note on 46, 2. — degenerant: cf. frag. Fuld. 6: etiam fructibus 
a semine degenerare contingit. — eventu: see the note on 2, 1. — For 
licebit instead of licet, see Hoppe, Beitr., 38 and Hofm., Synt., 738, 
for the ellipsis, Thierry, 131. — et... interest: it does not seem right 
to follow Thörn. (Stud. Tert., 2, 83) in regarding et... etiam as a 
pleonasm; we should translate: “for here too we also find 
environment «among other relevant factors»". For further details 
about this pleonasm in Tert., see Thörn., loc. cit., Löfst., Spr. Tert., 
36/7, Hoppe, serm. Tert., 72 and Beitr., 118, and in general Hofm., 
Synt., 662 and Thes. l. L. V, 2: 915, 15 seqq.; Kühn.-Stegm., 2, 7 seqq.; 
Lófst., Spátlat. Stud., 32, Synt., 2, 220, Verm. Stud., 66/7, and Per., 
59. 95; Keil's note on Varro r. r. 2, 11, 3; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 
2, 73; Salon., Vit. Patr., 334/5; Svenn., Pallad., 491; Tidn., de part. 
copulat., 121 and Did., 48; Bonnet, 313/4; Bendz, Cael., 60; Linde, 
62; A. Erikson, 115; Norberg, 2, 209/10. As to the sense, see the 
note on 1, 2: ets nihil de loco interest. 


3. For theories concerning the influence of the dwelling-place and 
the climate on the soul and the mind, a subject discussed throughout 
antiquity since [Hippocr.] de aere aq. loc., see the excellent, though 
not yet complete, monograph by K. Trüdinger, Studien zur Geschichte 
der griechisch-römischen Ethnographie (Basel 1918); ample material is 
also to be found in Förster’s edition of the Scriptores physiognomici. 
It is not probable that Tert. for this passage consulted a special 
treatise on this subject or that he took ali details from Soranus 
(see the Introduction, p. 35*); at all events, the quotation from Cic. 
de fato (see the next note) must be due to his own reading, as at this 
time he was composing a treatise de fato himself. — Thebis, etc.: this 
has been borrowed from Cic. de fato 4, 7: Athenis tenue caelum, ex 
quo etiam acutiores putantur Aitici, crassum Thebis: itaque pingues 
Thebani et valentes. As to the Thebans, see also Nepos Alcib. 11, 3; 
Hor. ep. 2, 1, 244 and Porphyrio's comm. ; Boeckh's note on Pind. Olymp. 
6, 153: Botwrtiav bv; Otto, Sprichw., 56. — sapiendi dicendique acutis- 
simos: probably referring to 3, 1: sapientiae atque facundiae caupones. 
For the genit. after acutus, see Hoppe, Synt., 21 seqq. and 55. — penes 
Colyttum probably refers to Plato's birth-place (Diog. Laért. 3, 3). — 
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mense eitius: this fact is mentioned nowhere else; perhaps we may 
quote Philostrat. Vit. Sophist. 2, 5, 3 (80, 17 seqq. Kayser): xal tov 
*Hpasnv... dSodvat ob... dbo... éx KoAurod nadia QeX Cueva, 
neth Yjxousv adtdv yatpovta véis puvatc. — praecoca (A) is the 
correct reading; -cus (from Colum. downwards) also occurs in pail, 
1, 2; ad nat. 1, 15, 8; adv. Marc. 3, 8 (388, 23) and 4, 27 (514, 11). — 
in Timaeo: 24 „C/D: Tav) odv 37 tote EbuTacav thy Staxdopnow 
xai obvtativ 7) Yeöc TPOTEPOUG OKs ‚Harxooungao« KATOXLOEV, 
exhebauevy TOV TOTOV év à Yevevno9e, nv edxpactay TOY OpOv £y 
adTE xATLOOVGA, STL ppovinwrkroug &vOpac olcoı * &te obv qrAonÓAeuóc 
ze xal piboga N Bebo ooa tov mpoogpspeovátoug adTH LÉAAovT. 
oloeıy tónov &vOpxc, TOUTOV ÉxAeLauévo mporov xata@xtcey (cf. Crit. 
109 C). The passage is also quoted by Galen in a special treatise 
on this subject (anim. mor. corp. temp. 9 = IV, 806 Kühn). — in 
Legibus: Tert. certainly has in mind the beginning of the fourth book 
(704 B seqq.), where Clinias describes the site of the new city to be 
founded in Crete. — The reading preeurare (A) is to be retained, 
an infinitive being frequently found after praecipere in late Latin 
(from Curtius downwards): cf. Gabarrou, 138; von Geisau, Indogerm. 
Forsch. 36 (1916), 271; Goelz., Jér., 372: Juret, Filastr., 117. — 
Empedoeles: in a modern treatise a sentence like this, which interrupts 
the course of the discussion, viz. the influence of the surroundings 
on the mind, would be relegated to a footnote. Cf. 15, 5; Theophrast. 
frag. de sens. 10/1 (D D G 502, 13 segg.): 810 xal «à aluarı uoce 
ppovety - Ev TOUTE yap poa xexp&oDau [£o] Tà otoyeta TeV 
wsp@y . Scots wey adv ton xal patata pésta xal uh Sed TOAAOD 
und’ ad pnp tn" brepBdAAovta TH ueyé9et, vobtouc PPOVLUWTÄLTOUG 
eivar x«l xata và alod joerc &npıßestkroug; [Aristot.] physiogn. 8 72 
p. 86, 4 seq.; phys. lat. $ 2 p. 4, 4 seq. and § 12 p. 20, 11 seq.; Pius] 
strom. 10 (D D G 582, 15/7). — argutus is used here for the first time 
referring to mental faculties (Thes. 1. L. II: 558, 22/7). — perfectum: 
a very rare word, which occurs for the first time in Vitruv. (see Rönsch, 
It.?, 91 and A. L. L. 8, 526). As far as I know, the latter view of Em- 
pedocles is mentioned nowhere else. — res... proprietatum: “the 
theme of national characteristics” ; res proprietatum is almost equivalent 
to proprietates. See for this use of res in Tert., Hartel, Patr. Stud., 
3, 21 and Thórn., Stud. T'ert., 4, 96/7, for other authors, Gabarrou, 
88/0; Blomgren, Stud. Fortun., 2, 55; Fassbender, 47,; Mossberg, 59; 
Axelson, Alex., 16. — Phrygas: it is not clear whether Tert. here refers 
to Greek or to Roman comedies (from Plautus and Terence no 
perfect parallels can be quoted). Cf. Eur. Orest. 1351: Bobyas xoxobc; 
ib. 1447; Herondas 2, 100/1 (see for this passage, O. Crusius, Unters. 
zu den Mimiamben des Herondas (Leipsic 1892), 49); Serv. in Verg. 
Aen) 1, 273: (Vergilius Troianos) ut temidos Phrygas (sc. appellat), 
ut nobiles Dardanides; id. in 1, 468; Kroll’s note on Cic. orat. 25. 
The present passage has been imitated by Hier. ad Galat. 3, 1: ... ob 
id, quod unaquaeque provincia suas habeat proprietates. Cretenses semper 
mendaces, malas bestias, ventres pigros vere ab Epimenide poeta dictos 
apostolus comprobat. Vanos Mauros et feroces Dalmatas Latinus pulsat 
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historicus. Timidos Phrygas omnes poetae (an obvious correction of 
Tert.'s words) lacerant. Athenis expeditiora nasci ingenia (this expression 
was borrowed from 25, 7) philosophi gloriantur. — vanos Mauros: 
histor. frag. 1,63 Kritz (not found in Maurenbrecher's edition of the 
fragments): Maurique, vanum genus. Cf. Amm. Marc. 30, 7, 10: ad 
omnes dissensionum motus perflabiles gentes Mauricas; Prud. apoth. 
433: Atlantis... plaga perfida Mauri. — feroces Dalmatas: hist. 2, 
frag. 39 Maurenbrecher: genus armis ferox et servitii insolitum; cf. Amm. 
Marc. 26, 4, 4: Ursatio... Delmatae crudo; Florus 4, 12, 10 (copied 
by Iordan. Roman. 244). — pulsat — accusat, taxat; see the note on 
40, 4. — mendaces Cretas: the verse ascribed to Epimenides: Kpzjtec 
det peotra, xaxa Impla, yaotépes &pyol is usually connected by Chris- 
tian authors with Callim. hymn. in Lov. 8/9: Konres det bedaraı * xal 
yao tapov, & &vx, ccio/Koprivec étexthvavto * ob 0 o0 Daves (this verse 
may be levelled at Euhemerus: see Rohde, Psyche, 1, 130,): Tatian. 
orat. 27; Athenag. legat. 30; Clem. Alex. protr. 2, 37 (Epiphan. 42 = 
362 B); Orig. c. Cels. 3, 43 (see Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 227/8); for 
Theodoretus and Theodorus of Mopsuestia (who certainly follow 
Callimachus), see Dibelius’ note on Tit. 1, 12 (Hdb. N. T. 13, p. 86). 
Cf. also Orig. homil. in Levit. 5, 7; Select. in Jerem. frag. 27 (p. 212 
Klosterm.); homil. in Luc. 31; Hier. ep. 70, 2, 2; ad Tit. 1, 12; ad 
Galat. 4, 24; Acta Apollonii 22; Clem. Alex. strom. 1, 14, 59, 2; Pelag. 
ad Tit. 1, 12 (who on the words dixit quidam remarks: Parmenides 
(many manuscripts, however, have epimenides!) sive Callimacus); 
Otto, Sprichw., 98 and G. Wolff, Porphyr. de philos. ex orac. haur. 
libr. reliq. (Berlin 1856), 52. — inurit, sc. nota turpitudinis, cf. e. g. 
Cic. pro Cluentio 46, 129: censoriae severitatis nota non inuretur? The 
verb usually governs a dat. and accus., e. g. Cic. de provinc. consul. 
7, 16: (ignominia) uni... inusta; Catull. 25, 11 (see Kroll's note); 
Tert. apol. 39, 7: sed eiusmodi vel mazime dilectionis operatio notam 
nobis inurit penes quosdam. 'The pregnant use, which does not seem 
to occur before Tert., may be due to the example of notare (see the 
note on 40, 2); cf. the translation of 1 Tim. 4, 2 xzxautnpracpéve 
mv ilav ouvelönoıv in tei. 2 (276, 8/0): inustam habentes conscientiam 
(Vulg. conteriatam). As far as I know, the only other passages in which 
this pregnant use is found are [Orig.] tract. de script. sanct. 6 (66, 7/8 
Batiff.-Wilm.): arguit et inurit, and 17 (182, 5/6): vitia carnis denotel 
et inurat. 


4. Fortassean: see the note on 5, 1. — valetudine: there is no reason 
to follow B in inserting de before this word, as the two notions corpore 
and valetudine are closely connected; cf. e. g. adv. Iud. 2, 48: de aequitate 
et iustitia, and the repetition of this passage in 24, 4: pro corpulenttis 
ac valetudinibus. For more details, see Kroll's notes on Cic. Brut. 193 
and orat. 38; Landgraf on Rosc. Amerin. 127. — aecedat, viz. as an 
accidens, cf. the sequel: quanto magis de accidentibus habebuntur, etc. ; 
see the note on 6, 5. — Opimitas... impedit: com. Att. frag. 1234 
Kock (3, 613): nayeta yaormp Aentöv od xlxtet vóov (Nauck trag. 
frag. XV; Galen V, 878 Kühn; Anon, Londin. XVI, 3/4 Diels); 
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see Bücheler, Rh. Mus. 43 (1888), 295; Otto, Sprichw., s. v. venter 1) 
(p. 363/4); Weyman, A. L. L. 8, 37; Leutsch, Paroemiogr. Gr., 2, 337; 
Physiogn. Gr., ed. Förster, frag. 156. Schümmer (Die alichristl. Fasten- 
praxis, 210,) rightly supposes this sentence to be due in the first place 
to Tert.’s Montanism; numerous parallels (also to the words ezilitas 
expedit) may be quoted from the treatise de ieiunio, e. g. 6 (280, 27/30; 
281, 19/21). opimitas is an archaism (Hoppe, serm. T'ert., 35/6; Fesser, 
53). — prodigit: see the note on 48, 1. — pthisis (A) is the correct 
reading, cf. W. Schulze, Orthographica (1894); Lindsay, Latin language, 
$ 60. As far as I know, the well-known fact that phthisis does not 
injure the mind is never mentioned in Greek medical literature. — de 
accidentibus habebuntur: “should be counted among the oupfegnxóco" ; 
for this use of de, see the note on 24, 5. — citra is equivalent here 
to extra, praeter, a meaning seldom found (from Quint. declam. min. 
278 (134, 8) downwards: tlla profecto citra interrogationem sunt; see 
Thes. 1. L. IIT: 1205, 50 seqq.; Hofm., Synt., 509; Wack., Synt., 2, 234; 
Rönsch, Jt.2, 392; Gabler, 56; Parriger, 63/4); in Tert. it is frequent 
(Hoppe, Synt., 37; cf. also 43, 6: citra naturam; adv. Marc. 5,3 
(574, 13); scorp. 13 (175, 18; — 2 Cor. 11, 24): quinquies quadragenas 
citra unam, tape iav, Vulg. una minus). — valentiam: an archaism 
(Naev., Titin.) particularly frequent in Tert.’s works in quotations 
from Holy Scripture; see Rönsch, 1.2, 51; Axelson, Alex., 15; Fass- 
bender, 3. — doetrinae... studia: it seems preferable to connect 
artes with experientiae instead of assuming two tricola: firstly, the 
next sentence does not consist of two parts either, secondly, not only 
doctrinae and disciplinae (24, 4), artes and disciplinae (10, 1; 46, 11), 
negotia and studia (17, 11), but also artes and studia (24, 4; cf. also 
the enumeration oecurring in 17, 11), which, if we adopt the latter 
interpretation, should be separated from each other, are often connected 
by Tert. The plural experientiae is of course due to the preceding 
plurals (cf. Hoppe, Synt., 88/91; Hofm., Synt., 371; Kroll’s note on 
Catull. 3, 1; 63, 65); the same is found in 24, 4 (see the comm.). — 
inexperientiae: a &.A., which is due to the antithesis. — aliquae: 
this conjecture by Mercerus is necessary. A B Gel have st et alia, quae 
praesunt potestates, which is impossible, the relative clause in this 
passage being much too positive (‘the dominating powers’) to be 
introduced by si et alia (“if there should be still other factors"). 
The reading s? et aliae quae proposed by me in the first edition is 
refuted by the fact that in this case Tert. would certainly have written 
(et) si quae aliae, cf. e. g. pud. 19 (265, 23/5): homicidium, 1dololatria, 
fraus, ... et si qua alia violatio templi; adv. Prax. 11 (243, 12); scorp. 
1 (145, 29 seqq.) ; Gerlo, 2, 22. So the best solution is to follow Mercerus 
and to interpret aliquis as equivalent to alius quis, as in apol. 23, 7: 
magia aut aliqua eiusmodi fallacia. According to Löfst. (Bestr., 115), 
the earliest instance of this use oceurs in Petron. 10, 6; however, 
we may certainly quote Caes. bell. Gall. 6, 16, 5: qu in furto aut latro- 
cinio aut aliqua noxia sint comprehensi, and probably already Enn. 
scen. 243: cum capra aut nepa aut exoritur nomen aliquod. beluarum 
(a different interpretation is given by Frobenius, 16: “überhaupt 
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irgend ein") and Plaut. Rud. 135. 766 (see Sonnenschein’s note); on 
the other hand, there may doubt about the interpretation of Varro 
l. 1. 6, 37 (71, 21 Goetz-Schoell), where this meaning is assumed by 
Canal. For more instances, see Skutsch, Kl. Schr., 205,; Tidn., De 
partic. copul., 2,; Sjógren, Eran. 13 (1913), 133/4; Ahlquist, 127; 
Seyffert-Müller, Cic. Laelius, 247. 495; Kroll's notes on Cic. Brutus 
143 and 310; Armini, Eran. 26 (1928), 275 (ullus — ullus alius in 
Apul.). Svenberg (110/1) quotes several passages in which aliquis has 
become completely equivalent to alius. This interpretation is contested 
by Waltz., Et., 337 and Vollmer (Thes. 1. L. I: 1608, 73 seqq.: “... cum 
aliqua vi opponendi, ita tamen ut nusquam aliquis sit i. q. alius quis 
(licet glossae vertant Erepög tic, &Mog ttg); immo hoc aut ipsum 
ponitur... aut alius aliquis"). The latter rightly points out that 
aliquis in this sense (or, as he formulates it, ‘cum aliqua vi opponendi 
ponitur") is nearly always preceded by aut or vel; the only exception 
quoted by him is similar to the present passage, viz. Ovid her. 12, 
79/80: per... sacra Dianae | et si forte aliquos gens habet ista deos. 
Perhaps we may also adduce Ovid. met. 3, 644; obstipui ‘capiat’ que 
‘aliquis moderamina" dixi (a helmsman is speaking!; however, cf. 
Ehwald's note). — praesunt: sometimes this verb in Tert.'s works is 
almost equivalent to praesto esse; that this is not the case bere is 
evident from the repetition in 24, 4 (see the comm.): pro potestatibus 
dominatricibus. Yet it is not correct, as was done by Waltzing (comm. 
306), to maintain that praeesse may become completely synonymous 
to praesto esse; in res. 14 (42, 27): causa restitutionis praeesse debebit 
the original meaning still obtains (the genit. is used instead of the 
dat., see the note on 6, 3); this becomes particularly clear, if we 
compare this passage with 43, 7: somnum ratio praeit (Tert. has a 
tendency to personify the notion ‘ratio’, cf. e. g. 17, 10 illa ratio... 
quae efficiat ; 56, 1 an quasdam animas aliqua ratio detineat hic interim). 
The same is found in c. Chr. 17, 10: ratio, quae praefuit, ut des filius 
de virgine nasceretur and apol. 48, 2: si quaecumque ratio praeest ani- 
marum humanarum reciprocandarum in corpora; in apol. 21, 11: 
(spiritus) cui et sermo insit pronuntianti et ratio adsit. disponenti el 
virtus praesit perficienti, the choice of praeesse is due to parallelism. 
In scorp. 6 (156, 5/6): hic quoque liberalitas magis quam acerbitas dei 
praeest the meaning is **to be present as the most important factor". 
A parallel to the use of the genit. instead of the dat. in these passages 
is furnished by ad nat. 2, 8, 4: nam quae idonea auctoritas praecucurrit 
eiusmodi theologiae? 


5. aemulus, sc. dei, cf. cor. 6, 13; pat. 5 (6, 18); 16 (23, 20/1); tet. 
16 (296, 11); spect. 2 (4, 8); bapt. 5, 3; paen. 5, 7. 9; praescr. 40, 4; 
cult. fem. 1, 8, 3; mart. Polyc. 17,16... &vrilnAos; for Athenagoras, 
see Lortz, Tert., 2, 37. — providentia ... libertas: a decision about 
the correct form of the text is particularly difficult, because the 
treatise De fato, to which Tert. refers here, got lost. A has providentiae 
fatum. ei necessitas et fortunae arbitrii libertas (this reading was adopted 
by Oehler, who inserts et before providentiae), B et providentiae fatum 
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et necessitas et fortunae et arbitrii libertas, Gel. et providentia et fatum 
et necessitas et fortuna. et arbitri libertas. Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 3, 32/3) 
follows A, but puts the second ei after fortunae, which gives a tricho- 
tomy: providentiae fatum, et necessitas fortunae et arbitrii libertas; for 
the combination necessitas fortunae, he refers to Hor. carm. 1, 35, 17: 
te (sc. Fortuna) semper anteit saeva Necessitas. However, this reference 
is not sufficient to make it probable that Tert. indeed wrote necessitas 
fortunae, which, unlike necessitas fati (e. g. Cic. de fato 20. 22. 38. 39; 
see Thes. 1. L. VI: 366, 77/80), is found nowhere else (cf. Thes. VI: 
1190). Since, on the other band, in res. 58 (118, 25/6) we read: ubi 
necessitas aut quod dicitur fortuna vel fatum?, it seems preferable not 
to conneet necessitas with another substantive. This makes it seem 
probable that Gelenius was right in assuming that Tert. gives an 
enumeration of substantives here, and that we should moreover 
separate fatum from providentia; to support this conjecture, we may 
refer to the enumerations in § 4. Moreover, Tert. clearly states that 
the conceptions which are mentioned in this passage are much discussed 
by pagan philosophers; cf. such passages as Maxim. Tyr. diss. 5, 4: 
täv baa oi Avdpwror eÜyovvat yevéotdatr... te Ev T, v.pÓvot (provi- 
dentia) 2popa, ta 8& sig«puévm (fatum) natavayxdCer (necessitas), tà 
SE petaBarrer $| thyn (fortuna), ta 93£& olxovoust 9 rexwm. It also 
recalls numerous passages in the Corpus Hermeticum (Tert, puts the 
writings of Mercurius Aegyptius on a level with philosophy, see 15, 5), 
where a distinction is made between Tpóvoua, eiuapuevn, and & Avaya, 
e. g. Exc. XIV (P. 436 Scott): xod 1 uiv Staxparotica Toy Nov xócpov 
Tpóvot& got * Y] ÖL ovvexovon ual mepisyovon dvayın Eotiv. cluappevy 
d& &yeı xal mepicyer Aveo, xav Avayımv Evepyoboa * plato yao 
écTw abtyig Tb advayxdCew; 12, l4b (232, 2/3 Scott); 12, 21: pép 
Eoti Tod Deo ciuapyévn xal Avayın xal medvora xal borg (see 
Scott's notes, II, p. 358/9 and III, p. 419). Of Christian authors 
(who, however, for this passage are not of primary importance) Tatian. 
should be specially mentioned, who regards the zipapuévy as the 
work of the demons (e. g. orat. 9 = 9, 23/4 Schwartz), and opposes 
it to the 9si« rpövorx (for the highly complicated doctrine of Athe- 
nagoras on this subject, see Andres, Engellehre, 168/9); similarly, in 
Aug. civ. dei 5, 1 the providentia divina is opposed to fatum and fortuna. 
It may be supposed that Tert. in his monograph followed Tatianus 
in refuting the identification of providentia and fatum (for which 
cf. e. g. Apul. de Plat. 1, 12: si quid providentia geritur, id agitur et 
fato, et quod fato terminatur, providentia debet susceptum videri; other 
confutations of the pagan doctrine of einapu£vn are found in Justin 
apol. 1, 43; dial. c. Tryph. 88. 141; [Clem.] recogn. 9/10). The addition 
of arbitrii libertas is primarily due to the circumstance that this notion 
is discussed in the next chapter (similarly, in $ 6 a conclusion referring 
to the next chapter is drawn with regard to Adam's soul; see the 
comm. ad loc.). — arbitrii libertas: cf. 21, 6: liberam arbitrii potestatem 
quod w«üveLoboiov dicitur. Tert. also uses the expressions libera hominis 
potestas arbitrii sui (adv. Marc. 2, 6 — 341, 1/2) and libertas et potestas 
arbitrii (ib., 1. 4 and 2, 8 = 345, 18/9; for the addition of potestas, 
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see Naumann, Ztschr. f. kathol. Theol. 58 (1934), 352,,) ; we also find 
liberi arbitrii licentia (Mar. Victorin. ad Justin. Manich. 16), voluntatis 
suae liberum arbitrium (Ambrosiaster in Rom. 11, 15), arbitrii libera 
potestas (Hier. ad Ephes. 5, 24), libera arbitrii facultas (Caspari, Briefe, 
Abhandl. u. Pred., p. 203), voluntatis propriae libertas (ib.), liberi 
arbitrii potestas (Cassian. instit. lib. 12, 18, 1); as far as I know, the 
use of the simpler denotation liberum arbitrium was established by 
Augustine. — suo... titulo: ‘a special treatise, a monograph’; see 
the note on 3, 4. vovimus (A; novimus B Gel) is the correct reading, 
cf. e. g. Plin. n. h. 10, 190: privatim dicato opere narranda and Hier. 
c. Ioann. Hieros. 22: alteri istud... operi dedicabimus. A passage 
from the treatise De fato is quoted by Fulgent. serm. antiq. 16 (116, 
18/20 Helm): nam et Tertullianus in libro quem de fato scripsit ita ait: 
*redde huic fratri primum problematis mancipatum’. From the passage 
under discussion it does not follow that Tert. had already 
composed the treatise De fato, as was asserted by Harnack, Chronol. 
altchrist. Lit., 2 (Leipsic 1904), 262; the words haec... disserenda 
suo iam vovimus titulo may just as well imply that Tert. had conceived 
the plan of devoting a monograph to this subject, to which he refers 
his readers in advance; the use of the gerundive disserenda supports 
this interpretation. See also Bardenhewer, Lit., 2?, 428 seq., Krüger 
in Schanz, Röm. Lit., 33, 325, and H. Koch, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 101 
(1929), 458 segq. The last-mentioned scholar refers to the possibility 
(which, however, cannot be proved) that Tert.’s monograph was 
consulted by the author of [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T.,qu. 115 (p. 318/49 
Souter). 


6. varie eolloearint: the interpretation of this expression should 
probably start from the meaning *to invest money' (cf. e. g. Cic. offic. 
2, 20, 71: quamobrem melius apud bonos quam apud fortunatos beneficium 
collocari puto), cf. $ 2: animam... fetu multiformem. That Tert., 
as most Latin authors do, still bore in mind the original sense of 
fenus (xóxoc), is shown by the metaphorical use of fenerare in 30, 2, 
which there, just as collocare in this passage, is equivalent to augere. 
— quando: the adversative sense found here does not seem to occur 
before Tert. (see Hofm., Synt., 740; Hoppe, Synt., 78/9). — non 
species... sed sortes: “no subspecies, but accidental qualities". sortes 
has the concrete meaning of res quae sorte ad naturam animae accedunt ; 
cf. 43, 9: de naturae sortibus = de illis quae natura nostra sortita. est 
and 11, 6: ex substantiae suae sorte = ex substantia quam sortita esl 
(sc. anima). — naturae et substantiae: for these two notions, see the 
note on 9, 6. — matricem: cf. 19, 6. — id est: Rigaltius writes ut et; 
however, it is quite possible to retain the reading of A B Gel. Tert. 
had already proved (or thinks he had proved) in $$ 1/2 that the 
nalura animae, though fetu multiformis, is semine uniformis; hence it 
follows that all qualities that are due to external influences are no 
more than accidentia and so not inherent in the soul. Here he draws 
a further conclusion from this statement with regard to the soul of 
Adam, which conclusion must serve as an introduction to chapter 21, 
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in which the *uniformity' of Adam's soul will be upheld in opposition to 
Valentinus: “the natura or substantia animae may be identified with 
the soul of Adam; this means that, if all these accidentia are not 
inherent in the essence of the soul, they were no more present in Adam". 
The only difficulty (which also gave rise to Rigaltius’ conjecture) 
rises from the fact that the conclusion is given in the form of a para- 
phrase (for this use of id est, cf. e. g. 35, 4: Hoc est ex malis fructibus 
bonam arborem intellegi, id est ex pessimis praeceptis doctrinam veritatis 
agnosci, or 11, 3: eis qui terram calcant id est opera carnis subigunt). 
Fuerit should obviously be interpreted as a past future tense (cf. erunt), 
not as a cont. potentialis (in this case Tert. uses the subjunctive of the 
perfect tense in the first person only, see Hoppe, Synt., 67). The last 
sentence, which for the sense is perfectly superfluous, contains the 
idea on which the paraphrase is based: “we are justified in saying 
that this variety of qualities cannot have been present in Adam: 
for they would have been present in him, because he is the ‘source 
of all souls', if this variety was inherent in the nature of the soul". 
varielas . .. moralis = varietas morum, see the note on 43, 8. — 
generis — generis humani; this meaning is found from Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 63. 760. 1810. 1862 downwards. For further instances, see my 
note on carm. de resurr. mort. 17. Cf. also mon. 4: in auctoribus generis ; 
c. Chr. 22, 8; adv. Marc. 1, 24 (324, 28); 2, 11 (350, 14); 2, 15 (355, 17); 
tet. 3 (277, 22); Arnob. 7, 12; Prud. Hamart. 33 (wrongly explained 
by Stam in his edition, p. 142); Petr. Chrysol. serm. 156 (612 B) and 
160 (621 B). For this passage, cf. 43, 9: ille fons generis Adam; paen. 2,3: 
a principe generis Adam; v. v.11; exh. cast. 2, 31. — ut in fonte naturae, 
sc. animarum. By representing Adam as the ‘source of all souls', Tert. 
combats the Platonic conception of the xparhp «àv duyav (Tim. 41 D), 
as is shown by 29, 2: defecerat ille quicumque est origini fons? Cf. also 
22, 2 (25, 1): quomodo ex una redundet (anima); 27, 9: ex uno homine 
tota haec animarum redundantia. This Platonic idea was also 
attacked by Arnob. 2, 25: anima docta illa ... affluens ex crateribus 
vivis; ib. 2, 45; Aug. de gen. ad litt. 10, 7, 12: in illo animarum fonte, 
si ullus est and ep. 166, 12; Theodoret. haer. fab. 5, 9; Altercatio S. 
Ambrosii (Kirchenhist. Anecd., ed. Caspari, p. 229): cesset Plato qui 
dicit fontem. esse animarum. A very remarkable statement is found 
in Filastr. 126, 1: “according to the philosophers, souls originate nunc 
de aqua, nunc de spiritu, nunc de materia, nunc de fonte, nunc de 
atomis (see for this passage Introduction, p. 11*). In Tert.'s time this 
conception was generally known; cf. Apul. de Plat. 1, 9: illam, fontem 
animarum omnium, caelestem animam; Corp. Herm. 4, 4; for the later 
Platonists (Proclus, Hermippus, Psellus), see Kroll, de orac. Chald., 
25/6. 28. 76. From the beginning of the fourth century Christian 
authors also use this image, e. g. Mar. Victorin. ad Ephes. 2, 15: 
animae a dei fonte natae; Prud. cathem. 10, 1: deus, 4gnee fons animarum ; 
ib. 130; Hamart. 185; 819/20; apoth. 915/6; for parallels from Hebrew 
literature, see R. Eisler, AR W 17 (1914), 352. — Debuerant ... 
fuisse... manasse instead of esse... manare; see for this attractio, 
Hoppe, Synt., 53/4 and Beitr., 40, and the note on 35, 3: pactus es... 
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renuntiasse. For manasse, cf. the use of redundare (-antia) in the passages 
quoted above and Zeno Veron. 1, 12, 1: a quibus omne genus manavit 
humanum; c. Chr. 22, 7/8: his originis fontibus genere manante. 


21. Confutation of the doctrine of Valentinus concerning the ‘triformity’ 
of souls and the immutability of human nature. 


"If the nature of the soul, as has just been demonstrated, was 
uniform in Adam, it cannot possibly have become multiform after- 
wards. Hence the ‘triformity’ of souls assumed by the Valentinians 
is impossible likewise; at all events, nothing of this kind is to be dis- 
covered in Adam ($ 1). A ‘spiritual’ element was absent from his 
soul; the fact that he uttered a prophecy concerning Christ and the 
Church should be explained in a different way ($ 2). The evil to which 
he was allured by the devil, for this very reason was not inherent 
in his nature (that it cannot have been a ‘material’ element of his 
being, was proved by us long ago). From this it follows that only the 
‘psychic’ element was present in him; this, however, was simple and 
uniform, as we have already demonstrated ($ 3). 

One question still remains to be discussed, viz. if this ‘psychic’ 
element is variable. The Valentinians presume that human nature is 
immutable, which they do for the purpose of ‘fixing’ their special 
trinity in three definite types of men. To support this view they 
adduce several scriptural texts; but to these we may oppose other 
texts which uphold the mutability of the soul ($ 4). From this, however, 
it does not follow that Holy Scripture contradicts itself. If the Valen- 
tinians say: “No bad tree bears good fruit", we add: “only if it is 
not improved’’, etc. (8 5). This improvement is achieved by the grace 
of God, which is more powerful than nature; subject to this grace is 
free will, which is inherent in human nature and is changeable. But 
this has already been discussed in our refutation of Marcion and 
Hermogenes <= De censu animae» (§ 6). Things belonging to nature 
may be divided into two classes: born and unborn, created and un- 
created things. Whatever has been born or created is changeable, as 
it may be born and created anew; whatever is unborn or uncreated, 
is immutable. Since, however, these qualities belong to God only, 
we are forced to conclude that, outside God, everything is changeable. 

Therefore, if we should assume this ‘trinity’ for the soul in spite 
of all, it cannot possibly be part of its original nature ($ 7)”. 

The sources used in this chapter are firstly the circumstantial 
discussion of the trinitas Valentiniana by Iren. 1, 1, 10/1, secondly 
Tert.s own expositions in earlier writings, especially adv. Val. 29 
(204, 18 seqq.; it goes without saying that the latter passage also 
derives from Iren.): triformem naturam primordio professi et tamen 
inunitam (= unitam, cf. the note on 19, 3 inornantur) in Adam, 
inde iam dividunt per singulares generum proprietates, nacti occasionem 
distinctionis huiusmodi ex posteritate ipsius Adae, moralibus quoque 
differentiis tripertita, Cain et Abel «et» Seth. «hos» fontes quodammodo 
generis humani in totidem derivant argumenta, naturae atque sententiae: 
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choicum (here: materiale), saluti degeneratum, ad Cain redigunt, animale, 
mediae spei deliberatum, ad Abel componunt, spiritale, certae saluti 
praeiudicatum, in Seth recondunt. Sic et animas ipsas duplici pro- 
prietate discernunt, bonas et malas, secundum choicum statum ex Cain 
et animalem ex Abel. spiritalem ex Seth de obvenientia superducunt iam 
non naturam, sed indulgentiam (= donum, cf. 14, 4 n.), ut quam Acha- 
moth de superioribus in animas bonas depluat, id est animali censui 
inscriptas. choicum enim genus, id est malas animas, numquam. capere 
salutaria; inmutabilem enim et inreformabilem naturae naturam pro- 
nuntiaverunt; cf. also ib. 17 (196, 21/197, 2); Exc. ex Theodoto 56, 3; 
Hippolyt., frag. 3 in Genes.; Labriolle, Crise Montan., 142,. 

Though it is probable that Soranus after the example of the Stoics 
also upheld the freedom of the will (Karpp, 45), there is.no particular 
reason to take his influence into account here, as this chapter contains 
nothing but a repetition of passages from earlier works of Tert. 


l. The first sentence becomes clear only, if we keep in mind the 
end of the preceding chapter. When contending that the nature of 
the soul “is not multiform", Tert. means to say that ofall existing 
souls there are no different classes; he does not attack the view that 
à single soul may be multiform (for the rest, this view would be 
still more unacceptable to him). The words natura animae denote the 
summa, animarum, the sum total of the souls which have sprung from 
Adam. If the three classes postulated by Valentinus really existed, 
they should have been present in the soul of Adam, which hence 
should have been íriformis (cf. 20, 6: Debuerant... fuisset). Since, 
however, nothing of this kind is to be discovered in Adam, the entire 
classification becomes invalid. — quia uniformis: this repetition is 
due to the wish to accentuate Tert.’s point of view; for moreinstances, 
see Thörnell, Stud. Tert., 1, 74. — adhue: according to Pamelius, the 
sense is ‘once again’ (viz. after Adv. Valentin.). This interpretation is 
possible, as Adv. Valentin. was probably composed before De anima 
(see the note on 11, 3). However, we may also regard adhuc as equi- 
valent to etiam: “for the purpose of confuting the ‘trinity’ of Valen- 
tinus into the bargain". For this use of adhuc, cf. Waltz, Ét., 355; 
Hoppe, Synt., 110; Gerlo, 2, 115; Thes. 1. L. I: 622, 61 seqq. — eaedatur: 
similarly, 34, 1; res. 55 (113, 21/2): causae... aliunde iam caesae; 
adv. Marc. 2, 29 (375, 29) and 4, 1 (423, 7); cf. also Thes. 1. L. III: 
62, 47 seqq. The Greek Fathers often use xórrew in the same way, 
e. g. Euseb. praepar. evang. 13, 1 (640 C). 


2. The interpretation of Gen. 2, 23/4 given here has been copied 
from 11, 4; for the qualification of ecstasy as amentia, see the comm. 
on ch. 45, p. 485. 


3. transgressionis admissum: cf. 16, 1. In this passage Tert. wants 
to demonstrate that Adam's soul did not contain a ‘material’ element. 
The only thing which might be regarded as such, was his sin, the 
iransgressionis admissum; as, however, it has been proved already 
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(in ch. 16) that this evil was not inherent in the nature of his 
soul, it is impossible to show in this way that this nature contained 
a materiale. As this proof still does not satisfy Tert., he adds a new 
argument: the evil cannot possibly have been a materiale, as nothing, 
not even evil, proceeds from matter (for more about this subject, 
see adv. Herm. 10/1). In the next sentence this is pointed out once 
again: “But, if neither the spiritual nor the so-called material element 
was present in him as part of his being (proprium), even if the 
germ of the evil should have proceeded from 
matter (for even then the material element would not yet be a 
part of Adam's soul, because evil does not belong to the natura animae), 
the psychic element only can have been present in him”. The structure 
of the argument is very remarkable: Tert. immediately mentions the 
evil and says that it neither belonged to the nature of the soul nor 
had proceeded from matter; he omits the premiss that it is only the 
evil which might perhaps be considered to be both ‘materiale’ and 
‘naturale’ and so bring about a connection between matter and the 
nature of the soul. For similar arguments, see the note on 6, 1. Of 
course it is completely wrong to follow Ursinus, Oehler, and Reiffer- 
scheid in putting a comma after materia; according to Tert., nothing 
proceeds from matter. For et si, cf. adv. Herm. 20 (148, 18/9): quontam, 
et si ex materia facturus fuisset (deus), ante in sophia cogitando et dis- 
ponendo iam fecerat (Kroymann wrongly puts the latter part of the 
sentence in parentheses); adv. Marc. 2, 5 (339, 30 seg.): nam et si 
ex aliqua materia, ut quidam volunt, hoc ipso tamen ex mihilo, dum 
non id fuerunt, quod sunt; for more details, see Löfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 
42/3. instinctu: cf. 16, 1. — quia et materiae fidem iam exclusimus, 
viz. in adv. Herm. 10/12. The adjective materialis is Tp. — quod = id 
quod, for naturale is the nominal part of the predicate. censetur = 
vocatur, dicitur. At first an ablative such as nomine or titulo is added 
to censeri, if it has this sense (the earliest instance is Val. Max. 8, 7 
ext. 2; it is frequently used by Apul., cf. Thes. 1. L. III: 789, 76 seqq.); 
from Tert. we may adduce adv. Marc. 4, 10 (446, 30): ipso titulo filii 
hominis censetur Christus; mon. 8; pat. 11 (17, 27); apol. 39, 8 Fuld. 
Tert. is the first author to omit the ablative here (Thes. 790, 28 segq.); 
other instances occur in ad ux. 1, 6; spect. 6 (8, 12); adv. Herm. 7 
(134, 9) and 36 (165, 13; the interpretation of these two passages is not 
quite certain); pud. 21 (271, 8); cf. Lófst., Krit. Apol., 84; Waltz., Et., 
339/40. As the Thes. l. L. is far from complete here, some passages 
may be added: Apul. de mundo 2 (139, 1 Thom.): (Phosphorus) Iunonta 
immo Veneris stella censetur; with an ablat.: Rufin.-Adamant. 5, 26; 
Aug. de gen. ad litt. 4, 1, 1 and de gen. imperf. lib. 6, 26; Eucher. instruct. 
2,denom.1 (141, 24 Wotke); Rufin.-Gregor. Nazianz. orat. 5, 15, 2; 
Hier. in Isai. 1, 1 seqq. (Anecd. Mareds. III, 3: 101, 6); in Abd. 1, 13/4; 
in Gal. 6, 10; tract. de divit. 6, 3 (Caspari, Briefe, Abhandl. u. Pred., 
p. 32). — quod ... defendimus: viz. in 10, 1. For the double accus., 
see the note on 11, I. 


4. demutabile: Tp. —— Idem... naturam: Iren. 1, 1, 11; adv. Val. 
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29 (205, 11/2): inmutabilem enim et inreformabilem naturae naturam 
pronuntiaverunt. — eonvertibilem : Tp. — proprietatibus: not'qualities', 
but ‘natures’: the three classes of souls assumed by the Valen. 
tinians are meant. For proprietas, cf. 9, 1. — quia arbor... bonos: 
Luc. 6, 43 is neither adduced by Iren. (who never quotes this text) 
nor by Tert. in adv. Val.; on the other hand, it plays a prominent part 
in the confutation of Marcion, who considered it a very important 
argument for his doctrine concerning the existence of two Gods 
(Harnack, Marcion, 194*/5* and 260*/1*, cf. adv. Marc. 1, 2 (292, 
26 seqq.): ... in creatorem interpretatus malam arborem malos fructus 
condentem, scilicet mala, alium deum praesumpsit esse debere in partem 
bonae arboris bonos fructus; 2, 24 (368, 5 seqq.); 4, 17 (476, 7 seqq.); 
cf. also [Tert.] adv. omn. haeres 6 (223, 5 seqq.); Hippolyt. refut. 10, 
19, 3; Orig. de princ. 2, 5, 4; Epiphan. panar. 44, 1; Filastr. 45, 2; 
for some other passages, see Harnack, op. cit., 260*). — For ficus 
as a plur. accus., cf. Thes. l. L. VI: 650, 56 seqq. and 651, 13/40. — 
genimina: a 'Christianism', occurring from Zt. (cod. 3) Matth. 3, 7 
downwards. For paenitentiae fructus, cf. H. Koch, Cyprian. Unters., 
270/2. 482. 484. — eratis: in another quotation of this text (pud. 
18 = 260, 10) Tert. writes fuistis. — et... abluti estis: pud. 16 (252, 
31): sed haec quidem fuistis, sed abluti estis. For the joining quotations 
from Holy Scripture by et (we are not always able to decide, 
whether et belongs to the quotation or not, as is the case here with 
1 Cor. 6, 11), cf. Tidn., Did., 196/7. 


5. Sed... sanctae: fuga 7, 2: tanta diversitas sententiarum si non 
congruit divinae gravitati; for similar passages from patristic literature, 
see d’Archambault’s note on Justin dial. c. Tryph. 65, 2. — Non 
dabit... exspuerint: here Tert. repeats the argumentation occurring 
in adv. Herm. 12 (139, 5 seqq.): (let us suppose for à moment that 
matter by nature is bad, and God is good) hoc loco dicet aliquis: ergo 
de lapidibus filii Abrahae non suscitabuntur, et genimina viperarum 
non facient paenitentiae fructum, et filii irae non fient filii paces, si 
natura mutabilis non erit? temere ad. ista, exempla respicies, o homo. 
non enim competunt ad causam materiae, quae innata est, ea quae mala 
sunt, lapides et viperae et homines; horum enim natura habendo insti- 
tutionem habere poterit et cessationem. From this it follows that the 
scriptural texts quoted are considered by Tert. the most important 
proofs for the mutability of the human soul. — si non inseratur: these 
words were probably caused by Rom. 11, 17/24. A similar argument 
occurs in Aug. c. Adimant. 26: mala ergo arbor fructus bonos facere 
non potest: sed ex mala fieri bona potest, ut bonos fructus ferat (there- 
upon he quotes Ephes. 5, 8), and Eucher. form. 3 (18, 12/3 Wotke): 
quidam ... arborem hanc voluntatem hominis magis quam ipsum 
hominem accipiendam putant. Hier. ad Gal. 6, 1/2 also seems to refer 
to the Valentinians (or to the Manichaeans?): utamur hoc testimonio 
(viz. Gal. 6, 1) adversum haereticos, qui diversarum fingentes fabulas 
naturarum, aiunt spiritualem bonam esse arborem et nunquam malos 
afferre frucius (on the contrary, the apostle says that the spirituales 
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also may fall into sin): quod et nos quoque fatemur, et  otxobc spirituales 
fieri, si ad meliora revertantur; cf. also adv. Iovin. 2, 25. Finally, cf. 
[Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 127, 22: sic enim est nativitas, quasi 
arbor quae inseritur: quia si bono surculo inseritur, melior fiet et bona 
dicetur; st vero malo surculo inseratur, deterior erit, et non bona, sed 
mala vocabitur. 


6. vis divinae gratiae, potentior utique natura: this statement may 
have been influenced by Tert.’s adherence to Montanism; cf. the 
note on 9, 3. — habens . . . potestatem: this formulation seems to have 
been copied by Novat. de trin. 31: mediator . . . omnis creaturae subiec- 
tam sibi habens ... potestatem. -— quod . . . dieitur: cf. 15, 1. liberam... 
potestatem: cf. 20, b. — natura eonvertitur: Neander interprets natura 
as a nomin.: “wohin er sich wendet, wendet die Natur sich mit”; it 
may be preferable to regard it with Kellner and Hauschild as an 
ablat. The difference is, however, not very important (cf. Esser, 127,), 
as in both cases we arrive at the conclusion that the nature of the 
soul is subject to change. The sentence contains a syllogism which 
may be paraphrased in this way: “A. Free will belougs to the nature 
of the soul. B. Free will is subject to change. C. Hence there exists 
a naturale animae which is subject to change". If in the next sentence 
we adopt the interpretation of Neander, we have an obvious sophism 
(which in Tert. is not at all surprising): “the change undergone by 
this naturale animae also refers to the nature of the soul «, hence 
the nature of the soul is subject to change»"; according to the ex- 
planation of Kellner and Hauschild, the form is slightly different: 
“a, change undergone by free will is a natural change «and so bears 
upon the nature of the soul, which hence is to be considered as subject 
to change»". For this passage, cf. also Brandt, 63,. — Mareioni: viz. 
in the fundamental exposition of this subject given in adv. Marc. 
2, 5/9 (cf. also exh. cast. 2). — Hermogeni: viz. in De censu animae; 
for more details, see the Introduction, p. 13*. 


7. This paragraph contains a new argument in favour of the muta- 
bility of the nature of the soul; it was borrowed from adv. Herm., where 
Tert. demonstrated that only God, not matter, is innatus and infectus; 
cf. eh. 5/7 and 12 (139, 12 seqq.). — constiterit is not to be interpreted 
as an impersonal verb, as is shown by the next sentence: innatum . . . 
immobile stabit. A parallel is furnished by iei. 16 (296, 10): hinc divina 
(sc. abstinentia) constabit (cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 45,). inconvertibili (also 
c. Chr. 3, 25) is Tp. — soli deo: cf. adv. Marc. 1, 3 (293, 22/3): deum 
summum esse magnum in aeternitate constitutum, innatum, infectum, 
sine inilio, sine fine (for the text, cf. Bill, 21). — absolutum est — 
cerium est. According to Thes. 1. L, I: 178, 53 seqq., this sense is not 
found before Tert. To the instances adduced there we may add v. v. 
8. 11; adv. Marc. 2,21 (364, 16); cf. absolute = certo 29, 4. — aceidentiae: 
cf. the note on 11, 4. — ex institutione naturae — er natura instituta, 
just asin 11, 6: ex substantiae suae sorte = ex substantia quam sortita 
est (sc. anima). To understand the words etsi... deputaretur, which 
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again refer to the soul of Adam, we must adduce the discussion of 
the accidentia spiritus sancii et sp. mali occurring in 11, 4/5. “If we 
ascribe a trinitas to the soul «of Adam», in other words, if we say 
that this soul also contained a ‘spiritual’ and a ‘material’ element, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that both these elements, viz. 
his ecstasy (11, 4) and his sin (21, 3), were no more than accidentiae 
(11, 4: etsi Adam... prophetavit ... accidentiam spiritus passus est; 
11, 5: et malus spiritus accidens res est)". 


22. Summary of ch.4—21 and of some subjects discussed in De censu animae. 


l. Cetera ... Hermogenes, viz. in De censu animae; cf. Introduction, 
p. 13*. — naturalia: cf. the note on 20, 1. — dei... propinqua: 
1, 1: istum (sc. censum animae) ex materiae potius suggestu quam 
ex dei flatu constitisse praesumpsit (Hermogenes). — Hie . . . videantur: 
cf. apol. 16, 14: haec ex abundanti, ne quid rumoris irrepercussum quasi 
de conscientia praeterissemus (a very common phrase, e. g. Cic. fin. 
5, 27: ne quid praetermittamus ; Val. Max. praef. p. 2, 13 seqq. ; Frontin. 
de aq. 3 and strateg. 4, praef.; Fronto, gromat. p. 94, 3 Lachm. (Bendz, 
Frontin., 16,); Firm. Mat. err. prof. relig. 14, 1 and math. 3, 1, 15; 
Philo de spec. leg. 4, 136: Evexa tod undev maparerpPyvar TÜV Eupepo- 
uevov). The right interpretation of this sentence is of the highest 
importance for comprehending the whole treatise: “In this chapter 
the natural qualities of the soul discussed in my confutation of 
Hermogenes (viz. in De censu animae), where I demonstrated that 
the soul is more closely related to God than to matter [in 1, 1 the 
proof is supposed to have already been given], are only mentioned 
for completeness' sake", in other words: “to get a full account of the 
naturalia animae, it is absolutely necessary to consult De censu animae 
as well"; cf. the note on 6, 3 and Introduction, p. 47*. — Dedimus — 
concessimus (16, 6). — libertatem arbitrii: in De censu animae; cf. 21, 6 
(ut supra scripsimus): Inesse autem nobis tò abre£lobcıov naturaliter 
iam et Marcioni ostendimus et Hermogeni. — dominationem: 
this has nothing to do with the Yyewovıröv, as Oehler thinks, but 
refers to the representation of the soul as molitionis suae regina (res. 

= 37, 30/1; cf. ib., 1. 25/6), for which cf. spect. 2 (2, 24/5): universila- 
tem... homini mancipatam ; ib. (4, 11); res. 5 (32, 13/4); pat. 4 (5, 
17 seqq.) and 5 (6, 24 seqq.) ; adv. Marc. 2, 4 (338, 13); 2, 9 (347, 13). 
Tert. has borrowed this notion, which among Christian authors is & 
very common one (see Archambault’s note on Justin dial. 41, 1; 
Knopf's note on 1 Clem. 33, 5), from the Stoies (St. V. F. 2, 1152/67); 
cf. Lortz, 1, 187; Bill, 51; Esser, 195; Guignebert, 550,. — divinationem 
interdum: 6, 3: ostendimus autem supra (viz. in De censu animae) 
moveri animam et ab alio, cum vaticinatur, and 24, 10: Multa stem 
documenta... divinationem animae probaverunt, quae propo- 
suimusiam Hermogeni; see Introduction, p. 13*. —interdum 
has the function of an adjective; cf. the note on 1, 2: anima tunc 
Socratis. — seposita ... prophetia: this addition is due to the detailed 
discussion of this subject in 11, 4. — retraetatu: cf. 2,6. — ordinem 
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eius, viz. animae; cf. 50, 1. — expungam = absolvam (borrowed from 
book-keeping; cf. Hoppe, Synt., 132; Waltz., comm., 138). ordinem 
expungere also occurs in adv. Marc. 3, 17 (405, 19); 4, 39 (558, 5); 
scorp. 10 (169, 8/9). 


2. dei flatu natam: ch. 4, 9, 11. — immortalem: in De censu animae, 
as is proved by 24, 2. — eorporalem: ch. 5/8, effigiatam: 9, substantia 
simplicem: 10/1, de suo sapientem: 12. — de suo: cf. 14, 1. — sapientem 
(part., not an adj.!) is the correct reading, cf. 12, 1 and res. 16 (45, 
23/4). — varie proeedentem: ch. 20; liberam arbitrii: De cens. an. 
(cf. 21, 6); accidentis obnoxiam: 11, 4. The form accidentis instead 
of -iis is due to the clausula (1 y, ponderous form). — per ingenia 
mutabilem: ch. 21, rationalem: 16, dominatricem, divinatricem: De 
cens. an., cf. § 1 n.; divinatrix is Tp (also 46, 11; schol. Hor. carm. 
3, 17, 12; Mart. Cap. 1, 7). — ex una redundantem: 20, 6; redundantem 
co fons animarum, ib., cf. 27,9:t0ta haec animarum redundantia; mon. 4. 
— sumatur: “whence it is taken" = “whence it rises" (repeated in 
25, 1). Cf. 31, 1: resumuntur = recreantur; spect. 7 (9, 4); adv. Marc. 
3, 8 (390, 1/2); 3, 9 (391, 11); res. 52 (109, 15). — To the enumeration 
of the faculties of the soul given in this chapter we may compare 
adv. Marc. 2, 9 (346, 16/8): (anima) habens illas utique lineas dei, 
qua inmortalis, qua libera et sui arbitrii, qua praescia plerumque (cf. $1: 
divinationem, interdum), qua rationalis. 


23. Heretical views about the soul's heavenly origin, which views have 
all sprung from Plato’s philosophy. 


“Some people are convinced that they are descended from heaven, 
and are sure to return there. Thus Menander's pupil Saturninus 
contended that man was created by the angels as a ‘futile worm’, 
but, through the compassion of the highest power, acquired a ‘spark 
of life’, which is one day to bring him back to his native country, 
viz. heaven (8 1). A similar view is taken by Carpocrates, 
whose pupils value their own souls more highly than they do Christ 
and the apostles ($ 2). A pelles reports that a fiery angel lured 
the souls away from their 'supercelestial' abodes through the temp- 
tation of earthly food, and thereupon clothed them in sinful flesh 
($ 3), whereas Valentinus ‘inoculates’ the ‘seed of wisdom’ 
into the souls (§ 4). All these theories derive from Plato, who has 
become the ‘pedlar of the heretics’: for in the Phaedo he mentions a 
transition of souls from one world into the other, and in the Timaeus 
a creation of man by inferior gods ($ 5). To prove all this, he has 
invented a theory that to learn is to remember the things we once 
saw in another world; hence, when I refute this theory, I shall refute 
the views of the heretics as well". 

With the exception of $ 3, all accounts of the views of the heretics 
have been borrowed from Irenaeus (for details, see the comm.); the 
information about Plato seems to have been taken from Albinus (see 
the Introduction, p. 43* and the preface to ch. 28). 
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1. The source is Iren. 1, 18, 1 (Greek text preserved by Hippolyt. 
refut. 7, 28): xal tov &v9ocrov de GyyYéXov civat toinua (Tert. homi- 
nem ...ab angelis factum), dvwdev and ths addevtlacs qovijc (1. paee 
Harvey) sixóvog Emtqavsíonc, Av xatacyetv un dovydévtes (T.: mec 
tamen plene perspectam) did tÒ rapaypyuc ppnow dvadpaucty Kvwtev, 
&x£Asucav Eautotc Aéyovtes * Iotfjoousev &v9ocrov xar eixóva xal xat’ 
duotmotv * oð Yevouévou, qrolv, xai uh Suvanevon dvoptotcdat tod 
nA&cuavoc (T.: opus futtile et invalidum et instabile) Suk tb &Spavés cv 
KYYEAOV, MAL Qc oxaGXnxoc oxaetCovtos (T.: vermis instar palpitasse), 
oixtetpaoa abrov 7| ğvæ Sbvamtc (T.: ex misericordia summae potestatis) 
Sie Tò Ev Önormuarı abcr yeyovévat (T.: ad cuius . . . structus fuisset; 
the subjunctive has causal sense, cf. 8t&), Ereude oniwo Cof 
(T.: scintillulam vitae), óc Suhyevpe tov &vdpwnov (T.: exsuscitarit et 
erexerit) xol Cry £noínoe (T.: animarit). Toürov obw tov ort) Tox 
Tí; bos uet& thy teAeuTyy (T.: post decessum vitae) Avarpeyeıv mod 
tax öuopuAa Aéyet. In the commentary on ch. 34 and 35, where ampler 
material is found, it will be shown in detail how Tert. paraphrases 
and embellishes the reports of Irenaeus to his liking, omitting every- 
thing he cannot use immediately, and adding numerous ironical 
comments. In the present passage he has omitted the speady return 
of the sixov to heaven, the decision of the angels, and the quotation 
from Genesis (the words nec tamen plene perspectam contain a rather 
obscure allusion to these particulars). The following details should 
be noted: a) the tpixdaov futtile ei invalidum et instabile; b) the 
addition quod consistendi vires deessent (which after instabile is super- 
fluous); c) the addition of temere (perhaps caused by Irenaeus’ words: 
dia TO ddpavig vOv Kyy&iov); d) the contemptuous diminutive scin- 
tillula (Iren. orıvdYp); e)exsuscitarit et erexerit (Iren. only Svjyetgs); 
f) the addition of constantius; g) the substitution in this ‘heretical’ 
context of the ‘Christianism’ vivificare (Iren. Cj» £noinoe!) by animare; 
h) the use of matrix, which is frequently found in Tert.’s works (see 
the note on 19, 6). 

Besides Hippolytus, also Theodoretus (haer. fab. 1, 3) and [Tert.] 
Adv. omn. haeres. 1 (214, 9/14) draw on Irenaeus; the accounts given 
by Epiphanius (panar. 23) and Filastrius (31, 2/5) seem eventually 
to go back to Justin's Syntagma; cf. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch., 190/8. 
For the name, see ib. 190513: Laröpvirog is the Greek, Saturninus 
the Latin form ; the latter is adopted by Iren.; Euseb. hist. eccl. 4, 7, 3/4 
and 29, 2/3 writes Datoovivos (from Iren.), ib. 4, 22, 5 MavopveaArovot 
(from Hegesippus). — persuasione: ‘conviction’ (this meaning occurs 
from Quintil. down wards). — eaelis: for the plural, ef. Schrijn.-Mohrm., 
Cypr., 1, 12. 64/5. — indubitate: an adverb rarely found (cf. Thes. 
1.L. VI1, 1:1230, 1 seqq.), but fairly frequent in Tert.’s works. — 
repromittunt: see the note on 9, 4. — induxit, almost — docuit, cf. the 
comm. on 9, 7. — futtile (A) is the correct reading, cf. adv. Marc. 2,7 
(344, 3): o dominum futtilem (M; futilem R vulgo); res. 5 (31, 11); 
in pud. (no M S S!) 2 (222, 17), Reifferscheid writes futilia (B.). — sein- 
tillulam: according to Macrob. somn. Scip. 1, 14, 19, Heraclitus called 
the soul scintillam stellaris essentiae. For the puyatoc oriv94j9 mentioned 
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in the so-called ‘Chaldaic oracles’, cf. W. Kroll, De orac. Chald., 26 
and 67,, for similar views of the Gnostics, Bousset, K yrios Christos, 195,. 


2. The report found in this paragraph is a greatly abridged adap- 
tation of Iren. 1, 20, 1 (Greek text from Hippolyt. refut. 7, 32): «1v 
odv Öyolwg éxetvy TH Tod XpiacvoU duyT, Suvapevyny xarappovijoa. TÜV 
xoouoroL@v &pyóvrov (T.: despectrice mundipotentium principatuum), 
önolwg AapBaverv Sóvaptv Tpóc TO Trpäsaı Ta Öuora ^ Stò xal sic TOUTO 
tò TMOG xavcAqAo9act (T.: tantundem . . . vindicat), Bote abtovds pév 
öpoloug adTG elvar Aéyouct TQ "Iycot, tobs Sè xal Zt. Suvarwrepoug, 
Tıvag dé xxi drapopwtépouc tHy Éxeívou padnrav, olov llévpou xai 
IlaóAou xai tév Aotray &xoccóAcv (T.: ut discipuli... praeferant): 
7o0TouG dé xata undeva &xoAcinsc9at vob 'IncoU. Tae 82 puyàs aùtõy 
£x Tf; Ömepxeuuevng éEouctac (T.: de sublimi virtute) rapobcac, xai 
òà TOUTO WOIXUTWG KATappoveiv TOY xocLOTOLOV (T. again: despectrice 
mundipotentium principatuum) Sid ns aths NEıaadaı duvapews, xal 
«091g Eis TO adtd ywojoat (in the last sentence Harvey (I, 206,) 
proposes to read: xai ðt voUco oca tco xxvaqppovoUoac TOY XOOPOTOLOY, 
ans aths HErGotat Suvaneos, which seems to be right; cf. the Latin 
translation: e£ ideo similiter contemnentes mundi fabricatores). Irenaeus 
is also the source of Epiphan. haeres. 27, 3, 9/10, Euseb. hist. eccl. 
4, 7, 9/10, and Theodoret. haer. fab. 1, 7, whereas Filastrius (35, 1) 
follows another authority; cf. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch., 401, and for 
this theory of Carpocrates, Bousset, Hauptprobl., 327. The Marcosians 
held similar views, as is evident from Iren. 1, 13, 6: óc undevög Suvapevov 
EEtcwdyjvat to ueyé9e. «5c yyaoews adrav, und av IlaUAov, und 
àv IlErpov eins, und &Mov twa TOv &zoctÓAcy. 

In the account given by Tert. the following details are to be noted: 
a) it is necessary to write despectrices, unless we suppose that Tert. 
misunderstood Irenaeus thoroughly (which, however, is not quite 
impossible, cf. 49, 3). Irenaeus positively says that it is the souls of 
the Carpocratians which despise the xoopororot &pyovtec, and that 
Jesus’ soul did the same. If we follow A in reading despectrice, these 
&pyovtes are despised by the virtus sublimis from which both the 
Carpocratians and Jesus had obtained their souls (about Jesus Iren., 
loc. cit., remarks: xai... bx’ éxetvov (viz. tod &yevýtov Oeod ) aocÓ 
xatarenpoyvar Sbvautv, Önwg Tabs xocuoxotobc Expuyeiv Óv aT 
Suv. Tert. omits this sentence, but the word perinde, to which 
we can only supply aique Christus, contains an obscure allusion 
to it). Hence, if we still prefer to read despectrice and associate this 
word with the sentence thv...duotwo Exeivy TH Tod XpıLorod 
Quy Suvazévyy xavappovijaat «Gv xocponotv &pyóvcov, supposing 
that Tert. took Jesus for the sublimis virtus (for nobody else could 
have despised the &pyovtes}, we are forced to assume that, according 
to Tert.’s account, Jesus obtained his soul from Himself, which is 
absurd; b) the words ex sublimi virtute, = tx ths Örepxeiuevng 
éEouctac, “express a manifest gloss from the margin" (Harvey I, 
206,); the correct reading is furnished by the Latin translation of 
Irenaeus (ex eadem circumlatione) and by Epiphanius (ex tfjg «oT 
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mepipopac); c) to perinde, as was already observed, we must supply 
atque Christus. Irenaeus continually emphasizes the parallelism: 
ópoíac (twice)... T Ópow... doabtws... THG adTIC... Suvapews... 
ti; tò até; d) by mentioning the apostles in a subordinate clause 
(nedum apostolis), Tert. points out more clearly than Irenaeus the 
presumed superiority of the souls of the Carpocratians to Jesus; 
e) despectrix (also in apol. 26, 3) is found in Tert.’s works only; f) very 
remarkable is the translation of xocporotó; by mundipotens (Iren. 
lat.: mundi fabricatores); this word occurs in one other passage 
only, viz. res. 22 (56, 20: etiamnunc luctari habens cum mundipotentibus), 
where itis a subst., and is written wrongly in two words by Oehler 
and Kroymann. There it serves as a translation of xoopoxpatwo 
(Eph. 6, 12: "Oc oùx gotw Tjuiv N naan meds alua xoi okoxa, 
GAAK... mpÓc TOS xoojtoxp&ropac TOU Gxótouc tobrou), which is usually 
translated by munditenens: adv. Marc. 5, 18 (642, 2. 7. 10); fuga 12, 3 
(where Thierry’s constitution of the text is wrong); adv. Val. 22 
(200, 4/5): diabolum quoque ... Munditenentem appellant (sc. Valen- 
tiniani; Iren. 1, 1, 10: diabolum ... quem et Cosmocratorem vocant). 
Cf. von Soden, Paulustext bei Marcion und Tert., 253 (“So ist mundi- 
polentes (viz. instead of munditenentes) wohl Umschreibung Tertul- 
lians”). For the originally astrological conception of xoopoxp&tropsc 
(à usual denomination of planets, cf. Wendland, Kultur, 177,), see 
Dibelius, Geisterwelt, 163/4, and his note on Ephes. 6, 12 (Hdb. N. T. 
12, p. 75); Hopfner, Gr.-dg. Offenbarungszauber, 2, 44 ($ 85); Cumont, 
Relig. or*, 269 (note 109); Peterson, Etc G&óc, 173, and 238,. In the 
passage under discussion we must perhaps suppose the influence of 
Tert.’s polemics against Marcion, according to whom cosmocrator in 
Eph. 6, 12 denoted the creator of the world or his servants (Iren. 
1, 25, 1; adv. Marc. 5, 18 (641, 25 seqq.); Harnack, op. cit., 311*). 


3. Apelles: cf. praescr. 34, 8: (donec) Apelles creatorem angelum 
nescio quem gloriosum superioris dei faceret deum legis et Israelis, illum 
igneum adfirmans. Instead of illum, Harnack (Marcion, 406,*) proposes 
to write alium, because he thinks it impossible that the igneus angelus 
was identical with the creator (see ib., 189 and 191). However, his 
arguments are not sufficient to prove that Apelles indeed meant two 
different forces; at all events, the opposite view is supported by 
c. Chr. 8, 5 seqq.: Sed quoniam et isti Apelleiaci carnis ignominiam 
praeiendunt maxime, quam volunt ab igneo illo praeside mali sollicitatis 
animabus adstructam et idcirco indignam Christo... Angelum quendam 
inclitum nominant, qui mundum hunc instituerit et instituto eo paent- 
tentiam admiserit (‘admiscuerit?, Harnack (op. cit., 407*), which is 
certainly wrong). For further details, see Harnack, op. cit., 404*/20*, 
and his thesis De Apellis gnosi monarchica (Leipsic 1874); Hilgenfeld, 
Ketzergesch., 536/8. Irenaeus and Clemens Alex. do not know the 
name of Apelles; the first author to mention him is Rhodon (used 
by Euseb. hist. eccles. 5, 13). 'The account given by Hippolytus in his 
‘Syntagma against 32 heresies’ was used by Epiphanius (haer. 44), 
Filastr. 47, and [Tert.] Adv. omn. haeres. 6. 'The author of the last- 
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mentioned work seems to have borrowed some data from Tert.’s 
lost treatise Adversus Apelleiacos (mentioned in c. Chr. 8, 11/2; cf. 
Harnack, Marcion, 408*/9* and T U XX 3, 93 seqq.), like Hippolytus 
in refut. 7, 11. 38; 10, 20. The accounts based on the Syntagma of 
Hippolytus describe an earlier stage of Apelles’ doctrine; they do 
not mention the fiery angel. The later form is described by Rhodon 
(Euseb. hist. eccles.), by Tert. in Adv. Apelleiac. (this work has been 
drawn on in his extant writings), and by Origen (the fragments 
collected by Harnack, op. cit., 412*/8*); for Theodoretus, see Harnack, 
ib., 371* and 419*. The detail that the fiery angel tempted the souls 
by means of earthly food, is mentioned nowhere else; for a parallel 
in the Acta Thomae, see Wendland, Kultur, 180; cf. also Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 131 and 230,. — supereaelestibus: Örepov- 
pavioıg (Plat. Phaedr. 247 C; for the tmepovpdviog tóroç in the 
Corp. Herm., see Kroll, Hermes T'rismeg., 305). 'Tert. seems to be the 
first author who uses this word (not mentioned in Hoppe's list); he 
also uses it in res. 49 (101, 18. 24); 52 (108, 22); adv. Marc. 5, 18 
(638, 12; = Ephes. 3, 10). — eireumfinxerit: &. ^. 


4. For Valentinus, cf. 11, 3; here again Tert. follows Irenaeus. — 
examen is sometimes used to denote the pupils of a heretic, e. g. 
adv. Marc. 4, 5 (431, 3): Marcionis examine; adv. Val. 32 (207, 18): 
spiritale examen Valentini; Prosper Aquit. carm. de ingratis 48: examine 
in illo (sc. Pelagii); Pacian. ep. 1, 1. Tert. makes an extensive use 
of the word, e. g. 30, 2: examina gentis; 36, 1; adv. Marc. 1, 5 (296, 15). 
In Greek this metaphor is also fairly common from Soph. (frag. 794), 
Cratin. (frag. 2: cogtovàv cu jvoc), and Aristoph. (Nubes 297: see van 
Leeuwen's note) downwards. — infuleit: see the note on 11, 3. — 
historias atque milesias aeonum suorum: Irenaeus and Tert. often 
compare the systems of the heretics, especially Valentinus's, to 
mythological stories or tragedies: Iren. 2, 18, 1: (Valentiniani) in- 
enarrabilia et incognita mysteria solos se dicentes scire; quae ubique in 
theatris ab hypocritis splendidissimis vocibus comoedisantur, transferentes 
in suum argumentum, imo vero eisdem argumentis docentes, tantummodo 
immutantes nomina; 2, 13, 3: de passione enim, quam sine complexione 
conjugis passam eam dicunt (sc. Valentiniani), iterum reliquam universam 
velut tragoediae compositionem affinxerunt; 2, 14, 3: ea quae est de 
Ogdoade ipsorum, et de duodecade fabula; ib. 1, 1, 8; Tert. adv. Val. 
1 (177, 3/5; the first sentence of tho troatise!): Valentiniani, frequen- 
tissimum plane collegium. Suter haereticos (cf. here: examen Valentini) avs s 
ad fabulas facile est; ib. 3 (180, 11/2); ib. 12 (191, 2/4), the system 
of Valentinus is compared to Ovid's Metamorphoses. Cf. also Hippolyt. 
refut. 6, 42, 2; Novat. de trin. 8; Epiphan. panar. 31, 3; Greg. Nyss. 
orat. calech., praef. (2, 15 seqq. Srawley): Tac Anarnuevas nepi av 
Soyu&rov uudororias (viz. of the heretics). — historias = fabulas. 
Cf. Pl. Bacch. 158: satis historiarumst; Hor. carm. 3, 7, 20; Culex 4 
(see Leo's note); Prop. 1, 15, 24; 3, 20, 28; 4, 1, 119; Tert. apol. 15, 4: 
argumenta et historias noxiis ministrantes; ad nat. 1, 10, 46; spect. 10 
(13, 17); Apul. met. 2, 12; Arnob. 5, 14; [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., 
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qu. 114, 9; Serv. ad Aen. 1, 235; Thes. 1. L. VI, 3: 2840, 5/30; Dombart, 
A. L. L. 3, 230/4; Löfst., Verm. Stud., 97; Gudeman's note on Tac. 
dial. 3, 7; Kroll, Stud., 59,,; Reitzenstein, Amor und Psyche, 70. — 
milesias: ‘novels’, so called after the work of Aristides of Miletus. 
Cf. Rohde, Gr. Roman, 584/7; Schissel von Fleschenberg, Die griech. 
Novelle (Halle 1913), 77 segg.; Christ-Schmidt, Griech. Lit., 2, 481/2. 
The subst. also occurs in Apul. met. 4, 32 (ib. 1, 1: sermone isto Milesio); 
SH A, Clod. Albin. 11, 8 and 12, 12; Hier. c. Rufin. 1, 17 and comm. 
in Isai. 12, pr. ; Charis. 194, 4; 196, 5; 200, 20; cf. Mart. Cap. 2, 100: 
mythos poeticae etiam diversitatis delicias Milesias historiasque mortalium. 


5. eondimentarium: as a subst. this word occurs in this passage 
only; for the influence of Plato on Valentinus, cf. the note on 18, 4. — 
in Phaedone... inde hue: 70 C: Tladatds uèv obv Éott tig Adyos oð 
usLvnpeda, Gc Eloiv Evdevde Kpınönevar exet (sc. at duyat) xoi ray 
ye 9e0po Kpınvodvrau; cf. also 28, 1. — in Timaeo: 69 C (rather than 
42 E/43 A): av ðè Bvytav thv yéveow tots Exutot yevyhpaoı (T. 
genimina) Önptoupyetv npocéračev (delegata ... genitura) * of È prod- 
wevot, TaparaBdvtes apyyy duyTjc &9&vavov (accepto initio animae 
immortali), tò uevà Toro FvyTov cua adTH repieröpveuoxv (mortale 
circumgelaverint corpus). For genimina, see the note on 21, 4. The 
gen. dei correspond to the mundipotentes principatus of Carpocrates 
and the fiery angel of Apelles, the imm. init. animae to the semen 
Sophiae of Valentinus, and the transition of the souls from one world 
to the other to the doctrine of Saturninus. — genitura (first used by 
Manil.) before Tert. only occurs in Plin. n. k. with the meaning *pro- 
duction’ (in Tert.'s work also in res. 61 (122, 26); adv. Val. 14 (193, 2) 
and 22 = 200, 4). Other meanings found in Tert.’s works are: ‘the 
incarnation of Christ’ (c. Chr. 22, 7), ‘generation’ (adv. Marc. 4, 23 
(496, 19) = Luc. 9, 41; ib. 4, 31 (528, 13) = Deuter. 32, 20), and 
‘creation’ (pat. 2 = 2, 21; cf. 38, 3); as a technical term of astrology 
the word occurs in 25, 9. — eireumgelaverint: the only other instance 
of this word is found in Plin. n. k. 13, 120. — tum . . . alicuius: cf. 18, 12 
and pall. 2, 1. 


6. retro: ‘formerly’; we see this signification originate in Hor. 
carm. 3, 29, 46 and Stat. silo. 1, 4, 68 (cf. Vollmer's note). In this 
passage the original meaning is still felt, as in Cie. republ. 1, 37, 58: 
(reges) deinceps retro «sque ad Romulum. Tert. is the first to use retro 
as & complete equivalent of antea. Cf. Oehler's note on spect. 9; Hoppe, 
Synt., 113; Svenn., Pallad., 399/400. — transvenire: this verb is used 
by Tert. only (also apol. 19, 1, i. e. the frag. Fuld.). — diseentias: Tp; 
also in 24, 11 and Hier. adv. Rufin. 3, 40 (where the present passage 
is copied): discentias reminiscentias esse. — reminiscentias, which also 
is Tp, oceurs, except in the passages just quoted, in ad nat. 2, 13, 9 
(conjecture by Oehler) and Arnob: 2, 19. 28. The primary source is 
Plato Meno 81 C/D, Phaedo 72 E, and Phaedr. 249 C; probably the 
present passage derives from Albinus (cf. Introduction, p. 43*). 
— edoctas is the correct reading, cf. 51, 1. — quae haeretiei mutuantur: 
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cf. $ 5 and 3, 1. For the use of mutuari with an accus. in Tert.'s works, 
cf. Borleffs, Mnemos. 57 (1929), 11,. —— repereutiam — refellam; many 
instances are given by Hoppe, Beitr., 103/4; cf. also c. Chr. 8, 9 and 
apol. 16, 14 (inrepercussus). — elidam: cf. adv. Marc. 4, 37 (548, 23); 
Hoppe, op. cit., 98; Thes. l. L. V, 2: 373, 29/37. 


24. Confutation of the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence. 


“I. First of all it is impossible that the soul should be able to forget, 
if it really is the divine being which Plato considers it to be (§ 1). 
(On the contrary we Christians know that, though being immortal, 
it is greatly inferior to God, and hence able to sin as well as to forget) 
(8 2). If it is divine, it cannot forget anything; for forgetfulness is 
shameful in the same degree as its opposite, viz. reminiscence, is 
something splendid. Besides, if the soul may still lose its ability to 
remember, it is doubtful whether it will be able to regain it afterwards 
(8 3). — II. If the knowledge of the ‘Forms’ belongs to the naturalia 
animae, it is highly improbable that the soul forgets them, for the 
natural knowledge of naturalia is never completely lost; on the other 
hand, man forgets many things which seem to be inherent in the 
nature of the soul, but in reality are no more than accidentia of this 
nature ($ 4). Even animals never forget these naturalia, for instance 
the lion (8 5); hence man will not forget them either: he will always 
know that he must hear with his ears, etc. ($ 6). And if he never 
forgets the functions of the senses, he will do so even less in the case 
of the intellectualia (viz. the ‘Forms’), which are said to be highly 
superior to the former (8 7a). — III. Whence does this power’ of 
oblivion come? “From the influence of time", says Plato. But the 
soul is regarded by him as unborn, so that it is not subject to the 
influence of time ($ 7b). If, however, oblivion is really due to time, 
it should not begin at the moment that the soul enters this world, 
for it existed before the body ($ 8a). And if the soul does forget the 
*Forms' at its entrance into this world, when exactly does it do so? 
Immediately after its descent into the body? But in this case no time 
has yet passed to cause oblivion! So we are forced to assume that 
it takes place a little later; but in that case the soul will be able to 
remember the ‘Forms’ for some time after birth. But how are we to 
imagine that the soul forgets them after some time, and then somewhat 
later regains the recollection of them? Moreover, our whole life will 
not suffice to obliterate the remembrance of the life preceding the 
soul’s descent into the body! ($ 8b). — IV. “Oblivion is due to the 
influence of the body”. But is it possible that a born substance abolishes 
the power of an unborn one? And are we to suppose that the bodies, 
which are so different from each other, in each case cause the same 
oblivion? (8 9). Plato himself admits that the soul is able to prophesy; 
but if the body is no impediment to prophecy, it will be so even less 
to reminiscence. If nevertheless it is true that the body prevents the 
soul from remembering, it will certainly make the remembrance of 
the ‘Forms’ impossible ($ 10b). — V. If Plato were right, children 
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would have a clearer remembrance of the ‘Forms’ than adults (§ 11a). 
— VI. Since we all have forgotten the ‘Forms’ in the same way, we 
should also regain the remembrance of them in the same way; but 
Plato is the only man who has really regained this remembrance! 
($ 11b). 

By this discussion of Plato's theory we have at the same time 
confuted the heretics ($ 12)”. 

Hardly ever has the opinion of an adversary been combated by 
Tert. as thoroughly as Plato's doctrine of &vapvmoız. According to 
Karpp (who, however, adduces nothing to support his view), he follows 
Soranus throughout this chapter; against this we may point out that 
in doxographical literature this theory does not seem to have been 
discussed (in all other cases where he assumed the influence of Soranus, 
Karpp has referred to Aötius; cf. his survey, p. 42/3). It seems more 
probable that, just as in the chapters dealing with metempsychosis, 
Tert. consulted the special literature on this subject, more especially 
the monograph by Albinus. To prove this we draw attention to the 
fact that the starting-point for this digression is to be found in the end 
of chapter 23, where Tert. discusses a passage from the Phaedo (70 C), 
and that the same passage is quoted at the beginning of ch. 28, where 
its interpretation by Albinus is adduced. Secondly, we see from $ 10 
that Tert.’s mind was engaged by this subject at the time when he 
was working upon his treatise De censu anımae, and almost certainly 
was not yet acquainted with the psychology of Soranus. 

Albinus’ ’Erıroun (for this title, see the Introduction, p. 42,*) 
contains no details corresponding to the contents of this chapter; 
since, however, many of such details are to be found in Olympio- 
dorus’ commentary on the Phaedo, we are justified in supposing that 
in the greater work of Albinus they were to be found as well (see 
for this conclusion the comm. on 29, 3/4). 

The most important thing we learn from Olympiodorus is that 
Strato of Lampsacus was the greatest opponent of Plato's theory. 
The following arguments thought out by him are adduced: a) if this 
remembrance of the ‘Forms’ really exists, it is incomprehensible that 
all our knowledge should be based on proofs, and that nobody becomes 
an accomplished musician without practice (Olymp., p. 158, 6/8 
Norvin); b) if the souls possessed knowledge before the origin of time, 
they cannot possibly have lost it, as they are neither dependent on 
time to obtain something nor undergo any influence from it; if they 
possess it &xó ypóvou, their knowledge is not founded on the remem- 
brance of the ‘Forms’ (p. 223, 8/11); c) the remembrance should be 
brought about more easily (p. 223, 18; I assume that here, too, we 
have an argument thought out by Strato, not a question raised by 
Olympiodorus himself; it is not possible to make certain about this, 
especially because Norvin in his edition has not kept the various argu- 
ments separate). In opposition to this Olympiodorus remarks: a) on the 
contrary, there are numerous autodidacts; moreover, the soul at the 
moment of birth is strongly perturbed on account of its connection with 
the body (70AA® tõ xkpw . . . ths Yev&cewc 158, 8/12; cf. also 158, 16/7; 
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159, 30/1; 210, 20/4). And finally, there is à great difference between 
&v&uvriotc and dnddetEtc (211, 19/23): 9 yodv droderxtiny avayun netter 
mv dQuyfy, AM ody N | &v&uvrotc. N, pyoiv 6 Einynens, ta modta 
du Erıßoing anepavdn, npocettdnoav de ai amodetEcrg xarà ÖLdpdpwarv. 
duetvov dé, Bondelas Evexa påvar Thy anöseıkıy ehpyjodar. b) Strato's 
division is not right, as ‘‘beside things existing before the origin of 
time and things which have come into existence since that moment, 
there are also things which have always existed and will still be in 
existence as long as time lasts" (223, 14/7). Moreover, souls were 
created as perfect beings, and so also possessed knowledge (viz. of 
the ‘Forms’); hence, if they have to learn many things after entering 
the body, this learning cannot possibly be more than remembering 
(223, 11/4; for the difficulties concerning the influence of time on 
memory, cf. also Plotin. 4, 3, 25); c) some people do remember things 
quite easily, though it is true that the greater part needs exercise 
(223, 18/9). Finally, from the list of arguments in favour of the Platonic 
theory ascribed to Plutarch (212, 1/26) we note the third: Ei natdec 
sóp.x9ÉcTepot, Ss Evyytoug is mpoftor7zc, EVNN uvhuyn &co eco (to 
this Olympiodorus remarks: énuxdAatog 6 Adyos). 

In the present chapter several details reminding us of Strato's 
arguments occur. His remark that time cannot possibly exercise any 
influence on the soul, if it has come into existence mpd ypóvou, may 
be found again in the third argument adduced by Tert. and 
the assertion that remembrance is not brought about easily, may be 
compared to the end of $ 11; moreover, the argument put forward 
by Plutarch finds a parallel in $ 11a. On the other hand, there are 
considerable differences, the most important consisting in Tert.’s 
overlooking the fact that, according to Plato, oblivion is due to the 
soul’s entering the body (besides the passages quoted from Olympiodorus 
we may adduce Phaedo 75 E: Außövres (sc. tag EmtotThuac) piv 
yeveodar vtYvvógpevot aro@dAcoapev), as it is the connection with 
the body which perturbs the soul. Instead of this he says in his dis- 
cussion of the possibility that it is time which causes oblivion, 
that oblivion either takes place immediately or only after some time, 
and with regard to the former possibility does not mention birth, but 
more generally childhood ; nor does he speak about birth when dealing 
with the influence of the body on the soul. In the same way his circum- 
stantial argument concerning the maturalia anımae is practically 
valueless, as these qualities and faculties cannot be put on a level 
with the knowledge of the ‘Forms’ which, according to Plato, was 
lost at the moment of birth (see the comm. on $ 4). It seems quite 
possible that Tert., to avoid difficulties aud to facilitate his confutation, 
deliberately suppressed this point. 

Still more important is the fact that he misinterprets the essence 
of the Platonic &v&uvnoıs by making it appear that this ‘renewed 
recollection' should lead to an immediate and complete knowledge of 
the ‘Forms’; he does not in the least take into account the fact that 
by avauvmoıs Plato understands a faded remembrance of a former 
existence, which only gradually may develop into real knowledge. 
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This is particularly clear in $ 11a, where it is argued that children, 
as they learn things quickly (a fact emphasized already by Plato 
himself, and afterwards by Plutarch), ought to have a better recollection 
of the ‘Forms’ than adults. The words quorum (sc. studiorum) discentiae 
reminiscentiae fiunt bring out Tert.’s misinterpretation with parti- 
cular clearness: whereas, according to Plato, it is the &v&uvnoıs which 
makes learning possible, Tert. argues that learning leads to a continual 
exercise of memory, and so inverts the relation between the two 
notions. 

With regard to the remaining arguments not much is to be said, 
The first is no more than a repetition of a passage from De censu 
animae, the second is based on notes which are probably due to 
Tert.’s reading of Pliny. The remark in § 9 that the unborn soul 
cannot possibly undergo any influence from the body may have been 
caused especially by Lucr. 3, 754/5 (though it is also found in other 
discussions of the theory of &v&uvnotc): illud enim falsa fertur ratione, 
quod aiunt | immortalem. animam mutato corpore flecti (cf. Heinze’s 
note). For the rest Tert. does not deal with this argument at great 
length; probably he feared (though of course he takes Plato's point 
of view here) that his own theory on the corporeality of the soul might 
be endangered by it. Finally, two similar arguments occurring in $ 9 
(non erit corporalitas multiformis in causa exitus uniformis) and § 11 
(cur non ex aequo omnes recordamur, cum ex aequo omnes obliviscamur?) 
show the spirit of Tert. so clearly that we need not seek for sources 
here (it goes without saying that especially the first argument is 
valueless, for it is the corporalitas qua talis, not the corporalitas multi- 
formis, to which the uniformis oblivio is due). 

Thus we arrive at the same result we already often attained when 
analysing the contents of other chapters: Tert. is well-informed about 
the various arguments concerning his subject, but continually adapts 
his materials to his special purposes; we certainly do him wrong in 
supposin with Karpp that he has confined himself to repeating 
Soranus' argument. It remains rather curious that the experiment 
made in the Meno, which would have been an excellent target for 
Tert.’s sarcasms, is not mentioned here; Arnobius and Augustine never 
hesitated to make good use of it. 

A few words may still be said about the other confutations of 
Plato's theory occurring in patristic literature; without exception 
they are completely different from Tert.’s argument. First of all, we 
have to mention a passage from Irenaeus (2, 50/2), which, however, 
is chiefly directed against the doctrine of metempsychosis in general. 
In ch. 50 he argues tbat the transmigration of souls is impossible, 
since we are forced to suppose, if it exists in reality, that we have 
forgotten everything about it; according to Irenaeus, this complete 
oblivion is not sufficiently explained by the fact that the soul stays 
in the body, as we also remember our dreams (to this we may compare 
Tert.’s remark in $ 10 that the divinatio of the soul is not destroyed 
by the body). After this he combats the conception of a draught 
from Lethe, reasoning that Plato cannot possibly have known anything 
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about this. Finally, he demonstrates once again that the body is not 
the only cause of oblivion. 

The confutation occurring in Arnob. 2, 19/28 is much more cir- 
cumstantial. He begins by arguing that the souls “have not come 
flying along as divine and learned beings", as many of them are 
strikingly stupid. If to learn were the same as to remember, all men 
should unum nosse unumque reminisci (19; cf. § 11 from this chapter). 
A man kept isolated since birth would be completely helpless when 
entering human society (20/3). The experiment made in Plato's Meno 
is valueless ; it would have failed in the case of the man just described 
(24); the truth is that we gradually acquire knowiedge during the 
course of our life (25/262). It is said that oblivion arises ex oppositu 
corporis ; but if the soul is incorporeal indeed, the body cannot exercise 
any influence on it (co Tert. $ 9). [From this it follows that the souls 
are neither incorporeal nor immortal: 26b/27]. We remember many 
things from our earthly life, that is to say from a time during which 
the soul stays in the body. And how are we to suppose that souls 
may know anything about their former existence, if oblivion, which 
is due to the body, has such power? (28). In ch. 26 we observe the 
influence of Lucretius (cf. A. Róhricht, Die Seelenlehre des Arnobius 
(Hamburg 1893), 16. 51); the remaining arguments are probably to 
be ascribed to Arnobius himself. Lact. div. inst. 7, 22 confines himself 
to the confutation of Verg. Aen. 6, 713 seqq., whilst Augustine only 
discusses the experiment mentioned in the Meno (de trin. 12, 15, 24): 
gradatim quippe atque artificiose interrogatus, videbat quod. videndum 
erat, dicebatque quod viderat ; similarly, retract. 1, 4, 4 (where he recants 
his former adherence (solilog. 2, 20, 34) to the Platonic doctrine). 
For some other passages concerning the A%9y of the soul, cf. Kroll, 
Herm. Trism., 341,. 


1. For $$1/3, see also the Introduction, p. 12*/3*. — Primo quidem 
is often used by Tert. to open a sentence; for more instances, cf. Thörn., 
Stud. Tert., 4, 89. — eedam is followed by an accus. c. infin. as in idol. 
17 (50, 23; before Tert. only Prop. 1, 9, 28; frequent in the writings 
of lawyers, cf. Thes. l. L. III: 728, 39/49). — armare is interpreted 
in Thes. I. L. II: 620, 2/3: “i. quasi armatum auxilium adducere". 
It seems more probable that the verb means ‘to make something 
into a weapon’; a similar use is found in pud. 16 (255, 29 seqq.) : alicuvus 
capituli ancipilis occasionem (-ne Gel. Reiff.) adversus exercitum 
sententiarum. instrumenti totius armare (-ri B Gel. Reiff.). We may 
compare the use of privat — priv(at)as facit in 2, 2. A different sense 
occurs in adv. Marc. 1, 11 (305, 16/9): nam et quale est, ut creator... 
tantis operibus notitiam sui armaverit? (‘sicher stellen’ Hoppe, Synt., 
180). The sense is almost ‘extruere’ in adv. Val. 3 (180, 17/9): denique 
hunc primum cuneum congressionis armabimus detectorem et designatorem 
totius conscientiae illorum; Ambrst. in Ephes. 4, 15: pravae mentis 
colloquia adversus veritatem armata (if need be, the present passage 
may also be interpreted in this way). — incorruptibilem: Tp; for more 
instances, cf. Matzkow, 44,- — quia hoe et deum credidit, viz. incor- 
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poralem. Hocis frequently used to repeat a word from the preceding 
sentence, e. g. apol. 12, 5: ignibus urimur: hoc et illi a prima quidem 
massa; ib. 9, 5; 44, 3; adv. Prax. 26 (278, 25): hoc (sc. filium dei) 
et satanas eum (Christum) in temptationibus novit ; cf. Waltz, Et., 362; 
Löfst., Krit. Apol., 63,; Thörn., Stud. Tert. 2, 9 and Eran. 7 (1907), 
99/100. — ineffigiabilem: a. A. — principalem: according to La Cerda, 
this refers to the jfjyeuovtxóv (anvmae principale, ch. 15); Tert. is 
much more likely to mean that the soul is dominatrix (22, 2); cf. Albin. 
Isag. 25: xal why hyswovevet 7, tuy, qoost* To dè tH pocst Hyepovixdy 
TQ Delo Zornev. For innatam, cf. 4; immortalem: cf. Phaedr. 245 C 
(see 6, 1); incorruptibilem: Aét. 4, 7, 1: HoS9oyópac IMDarav &pdaprov 
sivat thy buxhv; tncorporalem: ch. 6; invisibilem: 8, 3 (aiunt); in- 
effigiabilem: 9, 2; uniformem: 10, 1; rationalem: 16, 1/3; intellectualem: 
ch. 18. — proseriberet = inscriberet, titularet; cf. the note on 13, 2. 


2. adpendimus: cf. the note on 55, 4: patriarchae et prophetae appen- 
dices dominicae resurrectionis. This expression recalls the rpooaprmuare. 
which play so important a part in the psychology of Basilides' son 
Isidorus (Clem. Alex. sirom. 2, 20, 112); cf. also Marc. Aurel. 12, 3. — 
longe infra deum expendimus: this singular expression is, of course, 
due to parallelism (co adpendimus). — dilutioris = infirmioris; cf. e. g. 
ves. 7 (34, 14): dilutior auctoritas. Gell. 20, 1, 12. — exilioris felieitatis: 
this qualification is explained by adv. Marc. 2, 9 (347, 15/9; cf. the 
Introduction, pp. 10*/1*): hoc ipsum (sc. peccare) ergo potuit adflatus 
dei admittere; potuit, sed non debuit. poluisse enim habuit per substantiae 
extlitatem, qua adílatus, non spiritus, non debuisse autem per 
arbitrii potestatem, qua liber, non servus. The meaning of felicitatem 
is shown by a sentence from the same chapter (346, 23/4): anima, 
imago spiritus, solam vim erus exprimere non valuit, id est non 
delinquendi felicitatem. — nativitatis: cf. the note on 
11, 6, exorbitationis: Tp. — affinem: this adj. is found in connection 
with a genit. from Ter. Haut. 215 downwards (cf. Haase, Vorles. z. 
lat. Synt., 2, 143 and Landgraf's note on Cic. Rosc. Amer. 18, p. 50); 
from Tert. we may adduce pat. 7 (12, 1); idol. 10 (39, 23/4); adv. Marc. 
4, 81 (526, 26) and 5, 3 (574, 15). In res. 32 (71, 10): discendi magis 
adfinis quam praesumendi, the adj. is almost equivalent to cupidus. — 
eum Hermogene: viz. in De censu animae (Introduction, pp. 12*/3*). 
For this passage many parallels may be quoted from patristic literature, 
e. g. Aug. de anim. et ei. orig. 2, 2, 4; 2, 3, 5 (the soul is not a portto 
dei); de gen. ad litt. 7, 1, 3; 7, 21, 30; de gen. c. Manich. 2, 8, 11 (ef. 
Rüsche, Seelenpneuma, 62,); Prudent. apoth. 1786/7: crede animam non 
esse deum, sed crede creatis | maiorem cunctis, ipsam quoque crede 
creatam. It is for this reason that in cathem. 3, 100 the original text 
ore animam. dedit (sc. deus) e proprio was changed afterwards by a 
scribe into flavit ef indidit ore animam (cf. J. Bergmann, Eran. 12 
(1912), 119 and my discussion of these passages in Mnemos, III ser. 
11 (1942), 75/7). Finally, we may quote synod. Brag. (a. 563), 
cap. 5: st quis animas humanas vel angelos ex dei credit substantia 
extitisse, sicut Manichaeus et Priscillianus dixerunt, anathema sit. 
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We are also reminded here of the well-known view of Justin, Tatianus, 
and Athenagoras (for which cf. Puech, Apol. Gr., 127/8. 163. 199) 
that the soul does not naturally possess &qo9apoí« (in which case 
it would be tot BactAtxot vod uépoc, as Justin says), but has received 
this quality by a special act of God's will; since, however, this theory 
is based on the interpretation of Gen. 2, 7, it is hardly probable that 
the Greek apologists have influenced Tert. here. 


3. peraequatione: Tp (also pud. 8 (235, 12) and adv. Val. 12—1091, 15), 
probably a law term (cf. Rónsch, Jé.2, 82; the word is not discussed 
by Beck). — ita nee: cf. ad nat. 2, 3, 16: sint ergo et animalia (sc. dei), 
quia mobilia per se; etiam mobilia per se, quia non per alium, tamen, 
ut eo non statim dei, quia animalia, ita nec ideo, quia per se mobilia; 
adv. Marc. 1, 7 (298, 22). — memoria seilicet: it is certainly wrong 
to follow Bmg and Kroymann in writing memoriae, as the word which 
is emphasized by the addition of seilicet by this very addition becomes 
isolated from the context. A parallel is furnished by res. 35 (76, 18/9): 
et relinquitur corpus intellegi id, quod in promptu sit, caro scilicel; 
cf. also Hier. vir. illustr. 53: (Pontius narravit) Cyprianum ... sibi 
crebro dicere ‘Da magisirum', Tertullianum videlicet significan s. 
For the very common habit of putting an apposition in the nominative, 
see Löfst., Per., 50/1; Horn, 67/73 and 101/2; Konjetzny, 307/8; 
Svenn., Pallad., 175/6 and Compos. Luc., 135; Ebert, 363; Sjögren, 
Eran. 19 (1919/20), 149/50; Heidrich, 27; A. Erikson, 22; Biese, 
77 seqq.; Blomgren, Fort. 1, 87,; Kroll's note on Cic. orat. 163; for 
the same usage in Greek, see Moulton, Class. Rev. 18 (1904), 151; 
Radermacher, N T Gramm., 106/7; Blass-Debrunner, § 136, 1; 
Windisch's note on Jac. 3, 8 (Hdb. N.T. 15, p. 24). In general cf. Havers, 
Handbuch, 1/2 (for literature, ib., 214) and Glotta 16 (1928), 105 seqq. — 
Plato: Phileb. 34 A: cwtyptav volvv «io 95 oec THY 
Lvf uv Aéqov Óp9Oc Av Tig Akyoı xara ye thv Eunv Sdgav. It 
should be noted that Tert. writes sensuum et intellectuum 
(cf. 19,7 n.): from ch. 18 he is familiar with this combination, which 
may have been mentioned here in view of the discussion following. 
The same addition is found in Nemes. de nat. hom. 13 (p. 202 Matth.): 
óc de IIA&vov, compta alo990£6c te xal vonsews (cf. also Sext. Empir. 
adv. mathem. 7, 313 = St. V. F. 1, 64). — Cieero: de orat. 1, 18: quid 
dicam de thesauro rerum omnium memoria? (ad Herenn. 3, 16, 28; acad. 
pr. 2, 22). This qualification of memory is also rather common in 
Christian writings, e. g. Aug. confess. 10, 8, 14 (for Augustine's dis- 
cussions of memory, see Balmus, 261 and especially M. Grabmann, 
Grundgedanken des hl. Aug. über Seele und Gott (Cologne 1929), 34/5); 
Verecund. Iunc. in cant. Manasse 22; Cassiodor. de anim. 12 and 
Varia 5, 22; ef. also Antipater, frag. 15 (St. V. F. 3). — in dubium 
dedueetur: this rather rare expression occurs for the first time in 
Tert.'s works (also in 43, 6 and adv. Marc. 3, 20 (410, 9) — adv. Iud. 
11, 73); in d. vocare is found in adv. Marc. 2, 5 (339, 25) and res. 36 
(78, 23), in d. devocare in 17, 13. — neseio an: ‘probably not’, see the 
note on 1, 2. — utrumque: viz. oblivion and the renewed recollection 
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afterwards (cf. 10, 7 utrumque = vivere et spirare). At the end of this 
argument Tert. returns to the discussion given in $ 2. 


4. Seeundo gradu: cf. 6, 5 ( gr. sec. in a different context: adv. 
Marc. 4, 16 (471, 13) and 4, 29 = 521, 1/2). — eompotem: ‘acquainted 
with’, not ‘participating in’, as is shown by the words naturalem 
scientiam, cf. the note on 55, 2. Tert. begins by stating that the know- 
ledge of the ‘Forms’ is natural to the soul. After this he does not dare 
without more to contend that à natural knowledge (and 
hence the knowledge of the ‘Forms’ as well) is never lost, and so 
mentions the knowledge of natural things instead. 
This sophism is disguised by the insertion of à sentence which combines 
both assertions: nemo ergo concedet naturalem scientiam naturalium 
excidere. Next the notion *natural things' is narrowed down by identi- 
fying it with the sensualia, which in their turn are opposed to the 
intellectualia (it is evident that by these intellectualia Tert., though 
he does not say so explicitly, means the ideas; cf. ch. 18). The argument 
may be summed up in the following way: “A. scientia idearum naturalis 
est. B. naturalis scientia, naturalium (= sensualium: $ 6) non excidit. 
C. ergo naturalis scientia intellectualium (= idearum), quae sensualibus 
potiora, sunt (8 7), non excidit". As was already observed in the preface 
to this chapter, the naturalia mentioned here, especially the functions 
of the senses which man never forgets during his life on 
earth, are not on a level with the ‘Forms’, the knowledge of which 
may bave been lost at birth or in consequence of a draught from 
Lethe, so that this argument has not the slightest conclusive force. 
No less curious is the assertion in $ 5 that the lion may lose his savage- 
ness, and his habits in general, but will never lose his natural qualities. 
This contention is due to the fact that Tert. wishes to assume as 
many accidentia as possible, because he is going to pretend that the 
only naturalia are the functions of the senses. Moreover, the choice 
of these naturalia ascribed to the lion (pabula, remedia, terrores) -was 
dictated to him by the instances which he found in his sources. — 
exeidere; artium exeidet is the right punctuation (Gomperz; excidere 
artium; excidet A B Gel). It is true that in this way the anaphora 
of excidet disappears, but on the other hand it is hardly possible to 
separate the artes from the studia. Moreover, Tert. in §§ 5/6 continually 
mentions the scientia, naturalium, so that it is obvious that here, too, 
we must regard naturalium as a subst. It is also probable that studiorum 
should be connected with another subst., firstly because a similar 
combination (doctrinarum, disciplinarum) is found in the next part 
of the sentence, secondly because studium frequently occurs in enumer- 
ations (17, 11; 20, 4; 31, 3; cf. 31, 4). -— doctrinarum, disciplinarum: 
the same combination occurs in 20, 3 (on the whole this paragraph 
is hardly more than a repetition of 20, 3/5). — ingeniorum et affeetuum: 
similarly, 5, 4: de speculo . . . morum et ingeniorum et affectuum; 31, 3; 
32, 8. It goes without saying that by ingenia Tert. understands faculties 
which are already being evolved, and during this evolution are depen- 
dent on external influences, not natural abilities as such. We may 
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compare 20, 1 where, referring to Seneca, he argues that the faculties 
(ingenia) proceed from the natural abilities (insita semina omnium 
artium). It is only these original abilities which are regarded 
by him as naturalia and substantiva animae (20, 1), for, though he 
says that they develop ‘along with the soul’, he admits that chance 
plays an important part in their evolution (20, 2); hence he in this 
passage argues that the ingenia, the faculties which have already 
reached maturity, naturae videntur, non tamen sunt. — non tamen: 
for this rather abrupt transition, cf. Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 66. — ut 
praemisimus, viz. in ch. 20. — pro loeis: 20, 2: Nam et hic etiam de locis 
interest. — pro institutionibus (‘schooling’, cf. 46, 11): 20, 3: de doctrina 
disciplinaque. — pro eorpulentiis ae valetudinibus: 20, 4: Fortassean et 
de corpore et valetudine aliquid accedat. — pro potestatibus domina- 
tricibus: 20, 4: super haec, si et aliquae praesunt potestates. — pro 
libertatibus arbitrii: 20, 5. The plurals are due to parallelism (the 
first plural, locis, is necessary). — ex accidentibus: cf. the resumé 
in 20, 6. 


5. mansuetudinis eruditione: this was the task of the mansuetarti 
(SH A Heliog. 21, 1). Sen. ep. 85, 41: certi sunt domitores ferarum, 
qui saevissima animalia, et ad occursum expavescenda hominem pati 
subigunt mec asperitatem excussisse contenti usque in contubernium 
mitigant. eruditio occurs here and in paen. 6, 3 for the first time in 
connection with an object. genit. (cf. Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 833, 68/73). 
For the use of erudire in Tert., cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 3, 26. — suggestu: 
cf. 1, 1. — delieium: *pet animal" ([Verg.] Copa 26; Martial. 1, 7,1; 
13, 98, 1; in Phaedrus 4, 1, 8 the sense is ironical). — Bereniees: Aelian. 
hist. anim. 5, 39: xai Bepevixyn Aéwv mpoc ouv, TÜV KOLLaVTOY 
Stapepwv o08év. Epatdpuve yoy tý yYAðttN ovx) tb mpóocmov «otc. 
This note may have been borrowed from a book belonging to *pseudo- 
Democritean’ literature (see the Introduction, p. 47*). — alicuius: 
cf. 15, 2. — emaeulans: this very rare verb, which is used for the 
first time by Plin. n. h. 21, 129, also occurs in c. Chr. 4, 32; res. 8 (37, 1); 
adv. Marc. 4, 9 (443, 1). — Mores... permanebit: for the motive of 
the curious assertion that the savageness of the lion is to be classed 
among the acidentia naturae, see the comm. on $ 4. The normal view 
was, of course, that the savageness is a natural quality, which, though 
mitigated by training, is never completely lost; cf. e. g. Pind Olymp. 
11, 19/21; Sen. ep. 85, 8; Stat. Achill. 1, 858/63; Boeth. consol. philos. 
3, 2, carm., 13. — de piseibus... de plaeentis: this use of de instead 
of a partitive genit. without a governing noun is occasionally found 
from Plaut. Stich. 400 downwards; cf. Thes. ]. L. V, 1: 57, 66 seqq. 
and for Tert., Hoppe, Synt., 38; Thórn., Stud. Tert., 2, 58, (we may 
add c. Chr. 14, 24/5: filius... mittitur ad vinitores . . . de fructibus 
petitum). In Cypr. only one instance is found, viz. laps. 25 (255, 18): 
de sacramento calicis infudit (in dom. or. 18 (280, 18) the expression 
is due to Joh. 6, 51; cf. Merkx, 31). See for more instances Lófst., 
Per., 106/9 and especially Synt., 1, 118/9; Wack., Synt., 2, 217 ; Salon., 
Vit. Patr., 89 seqq.; Bonnet, 611; Ahlquist, 78; Vroom, 75; Ch. Müller, 
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2; Svenn., Oros., 32. — simiam leo requiret: it is impossible to decide 
whether this and the next note (gallum... formidabit) have been 
borrowed by Tert. from Plin. n. h. or from another work belonging 
to ‘pseudo-Democritean’ literature; as the lion of Berenice is not 
mentioned by Pliny, the alternative may seem more probable, but, 
on the other hand, the words et s? nullum illi venabulum obfirmabit 
are almost certainly due to Tert.’s reading of this author. For this 
note, cf. the passages collected by Wellmann, Abh. d. preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1928, 7, p. 38/40; Plin. n. k. 8, 52: Aegritudinem fastidii 
tantum sentit, in qua medetur ei contumelia, in rabiem agente adnexarum 
lascivia, simiarwm. gusiatus deinde sanguis in remedio est. In Christian 
literature this habit of the lion is mentioned by Tatian orat. 18 and 
Ambros. hex. 6, 4, 26 (both have copied Neptunalius). — venabulum 
obiirmabit: this remark seems to be due to Plin. n. h. 8, 51: cum 
pro catulis feta dimicat (sc. leaena), oculorum actem traditur defigere 
in lerram, ne venabula expavescat. Kellner translates: “wenn sie ihm 
gegenüber auch keinen Jagdspiess befestigt", Oehler interpretes: 
‘firmum faciet’, and Reifferscheid proposes to read obfirmabitur, whereas 
Hoppe, Beitr., 102 supposes that the verb has pregnant sense here 
and translates: “wenn sie ihm auch keinen festen Jagdspiess entgegen- 
hält”; for this pregnant use he refers to adv. Marc. 4, 6 (433, 4): dif- 
ferentiam scindit = scindendo efficit, and 4, 19 (482, 1): omnia de 
occulto in apertum repromittit, but points out that the present passage 
is more peculiar still. Linguistically Hoppe’s interpretation is certainly 
possible, but as to the sense it is not satisfactory, for how are we 
to understand a sentence like this: “if she does not point a solid 
hunting-spear at him, he will nevertheless be afraid of a cock"? 
Rather should we expect: “and if she points a hunting-spear at him, 
he will not fear it, but nevertheless he is afraid of a cock". Hoppe's 
error lies in his regarding regina as the subject of obfirmabit, for, in 
spite of the threefold repetition of e£ si, an exact parallelism of three 
sentences is not found here; this is already shown by the circumstance 
that in the first two sentences the predicate of the subordinate clause 
takes the past future tense, but in the last the future tense, and, 
moreover, rhymes to formidabit: thus this sentence becomes isolated 
from the rest. The only possible explanation seems to be that we 
should regard venabulum as the subject of obfirmabit, and assurae 
that this verb has intransitive sense: “and if (whereas) no hunting- 
spear will stop him (cf. the passage just quoted from Plin. n. h.), 
yet he will on the other hand be afraid of a cock". To this use of 
obfirmare we may compare the similar use of obstruo by Cic., Brut. 
17, 66: Catonis luminibus obstruxit haec posteriorum quasi exaggerata 
altius oratio, and pro domo 44, 115: primo se luminibus eius esse ob- 
structurum minabatur; perhaps also Aratea 344: sin autem officiens 
signis mons obstruet altus (the last-mentioned instance is adduced by 
Löfst., Krit., 38, in his discussion of apol. 1, 1: st... infestatio sectae 
huius os obstruit defensioni, where os is missing in some manuscripts 
belonging to the traditio vulgata and was also omitted by Oehler; it 
seems, however, preferable to follow Löfstedt in retaining os). As an 
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equivalent of obstruere the verb obfirmare occurs in Apul. met. 7, 28 
(176, 4/5 Helm): pertica qua stabuli fores offirmari solebant; with 
intrans. sense: Ter. Eun. 2, 1, 11, followed by an infin.: Plaut. Persa 
222 and Iul. Valer. 1, 35: ab ingressu oppidi arcere Alexandrum offir- 
maverunt. We must not lose sight of the fact that in this passage 
the choice of the verb is primarily due to rhyme (cf. the note on 2, 2). — 
gallum . . . formidabit: other instances collected by Wellmann, op. cit., 
40 and Physiolog., 72 (we must add Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. hypot. 1, 58); 
Plin. n. ^. 8, 52: aique hoc tale, tam saevum animal... gallinaceorum 
cristae terrent and 10, 47. 


6. inobiitterata: this adj. is not a à. A. (Hoppe, Beitr., 143): it 
also occurs in Pacian. p. 119, 16 Peyrot (cf. Borleffs, Mnemos. III 
ser., 7 (1939), 187); it is fairly probable that Pacianus borrowed it 
from Tert. — naturalium: which here are identified with the functions 
of the senses, as is both shown by the rest of the sentence and by the 
summary: hi sunt certe sensus, etc. For the structure of the argument, 
see the comm. on $ 4. The words omnium forsitan obliviosissimo may 
be due to the well-known stories about the marvellous memory of 
elephants, etc., as are told by such authors as Aelianus; moreover, 
they may be the outcome of the circumstance that Tert. is continually 
narrowing down the contents of naturalia (see the note on $ 4). In § 5, 
where he discussed animals, he had not yet thought of identifying 
the naturalia with the functions of the senses, as is shown by the 
instances which he adduces (e. g. the lion's fear of the cock); it is 
only in$6, where he returns to the discussion of man, that this thought 
presents itself to him. The result of this is that man has aless retentive 
memory than the animals have. — ut... scilicet: a combination 
frequently occurring in Tert., cf. Thórn., Stud. Tert., 4, 114/5. — esurie 
(also adv. Prax. 16 = 257, 14; 258, 15) is Tp. — videndum, etc. after 
bibendi is to be regarded as an instance of the varying of cases; 
cf. Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 12, (the alternative left open by him, viz. 
that videndum is a gerundive, is highly improbable). — depretiat: 
cf. 17, 3. — philosophia, viz. the doctrine of the philosopher xat éEoy7,v 
(cf. the note on 4: philosophi opinio). — intellectualium praelatione: 
as has been expounded in ch. 18 (praelatio occurs in 18, 10). 


7. sensualium ... intelleetualium: as was observed already in the 
comm. on $ 4, this sentence contains a sophism, for to permanet we 
should add mentally in hac vita, to intercidet: in nativitate. This sophism 
has the better chance of passing unobserved, as from ch. 18 the reader 


is familiar with the antithesis sensualia ... intellectualia, which has 
got a different sense here on account of the identification of the 
intellectualia with the ‘Forms’ of Plato. — potior has been used con- 


tinually in the same context in ch. 18 (8$ 10/12). Videtur is found 
in some places where Tert. refers to a view not shared by himself 
(see the note on 47, 3). For the ensuing discussion of the possibility 
that oblivion is due to the influence of time, cf. the preface to this 
chapter (pp. 305/6). — Satis improspecte: the only other instance of 
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this adverb is found in Hier. adv. Iovin. 1, 23: (Iephtha) improspecte 
voverat; prospecte (Tp) occurs in apol. 6, 7. Parentheses of this kind 
are not rare in Tert., e. g. exh. cast. 12, 39: satis consulte et inprimis 
fideliter; adv. Marc. 4,25 (503, 26): satis inique; ib. 5, 20 (649, 2); 
res. 2 (27, 4, with Oehler's punctuation); for instances from other 
authors, see Kroll’s note on Cic. Brut. 67. — neque... admittendo: 
cf. ad nat. 2, 3, 6: quod ut deus neque initium neque finem sui patitur. — 
nullum ... patitur: cf. e. g. Boéth. consol. philos. 5, 6, 6: quod... 
temporis patitur condicionem; we are also reminded of Aristotle’s 
discussions of the influence of time, e. g. phys. 4, 12 (221b 1 seqq.): 
qQ9op&c yap alrıog xa} adtdv wHAAOV ó ypóvoc * Apıduös Y&p xtvífjosoc, 
N Se xívjot; Eilomor tò Örkpyov. — quae innata dicatur, sc. a 
Platone (cf. the comm. on 4). 


8. In this paragraph too the various arguments have been kept 
completely separate: after having argued in $ 7 that time cannot 
possibly exercise any influence on the unborn soul, Tert. now surmises 
the existence of such an influence in spite of all. This method of 
discussion again points to the Apologeticum rather than to Soranus. 


— in eausa est: cf. 17, 6. — sine dubio prior eorpore, viz. according 
to Plato; it is evident that to Tert. this thought is unacceptable 
(cf. the comm. on ch. 27). — et quae is the correct reading: just as 


in 7, 2, et followed by an interrogative pronoun serves as introduction 
to a question which, after the exposition of the adversary's view, 
contains Tert.'s own opinion. — quale est, ut occurs very frequently 
in Tert.’s works (Hoppe, Synt., 68 and 82); cf. also Hofm., Synt., 763; 
Lfst., Arnob., 72; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 137; Lavar., 283. — 
ilam ... inruerit: inruo is found as a transitive verb from Frontin. 
downwards (cf. C. F. W. Müller, Nom. u. Akk., 137); in 31, 4 it is 
equivalent to devorare (see the note). —- vitae decursio: the normal 
expression would be vitae decursus (cf. 56, 7); decursio very rarely 
occurs in this context: Novell. Justin. app. 8: -o barbarici temporis; 
Eustath. Basil. hexam. 1, 5 (872 C); Gregor. Magn. moral. 33, 12: 
humani generis -o (here 28, 1: -us generis humani). — evertendam is 
the correct reading; cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 1073. 


9. demutat: Reifferscheid’s conjecture demotat is unnecessary, for 
it is often seen that mutare was considered to be cognate to movere 
(according to F. Muller, Altital. Wörterbuch (Göttingen 1926), 271, 
mutare finds its origin iu a confusion of moitaio (from a root met- = ‘to 
exchange’) and möufi)to > muto = ‘to move (oneself); a different 
explanation is given by Ernout-Meillet?, 648). To illustrate this affinity, 
Muller refers to Plaut. Amphitr. 273/4: nam neque se Septentriones 
quoquam 4n caelo commovent, neque se Luna quoquam mutat, Hor. 
carm. 3, 6, 41/2: sol ub? montium mutaret umbras; Verg. Aen. 12, 37: 
quae mentem insania mutat?; Cic. orat. 18, 59: ergo ille princeps (sc. 
orator) variabi et mutabit (sc. vocem) (the three last-mentioned 
instances are not particularly convincing); Ovid trist. 5, 2,73: hinc 
ego dum muter, vel me Zanclaea Charybdis devoret; Krebs-Schmalz, 
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Antibarb., 29, 117, and Compernass, Glotta 8 (1906), 109/10 (who only 
adduces one text from a very late period, viz. Acta S. Cassiani episc. 
Tudertini 8: non valebant se de loco mutare, in quo stabant). We may 
add Tac. hist. 1, 76, 1: metu ac necessitate huc illuc mutabantur (nutabant 
Ruperti); Cic. pro Rabir. Postum. 9, 25; perhaps Prop. 2, 9, 33: non 
sic incerto mutantur flamine Syrtes (here, however, a different inter- 
pretation is also possible), and Ciris 218: mutantia (H! R, Helm; 
nutantiia H2? AL, Elis and Lenchantin de Gubernatis; micantıa 
Schwabe, Hielkema; nictantia Scaliger, Vollmer) sidera mundi. In 
texts from a later period this sense is fairly frequently found, e. g. 
in Aug. confess. 3, 4, 7: ille vero liber (viz. Cicero's Hortensius) mutavit 
affectum meum el ad te ipsum, domine, mutavit preces meas; Amm. 
Mare. 29, 5, 52: eosque ... mutaret in metum; ib. 29, 3, 6 (for this 
passage, cf. Blomgren, Ammian., 132,); Rufin.-Gregor. Nazianz. orat. 
8, 3, 5: huc atque illuc semper vertitur et mutatur ; ib. 7, 19, 1. It often 
means ‘to transpose’, ‘to shift’ and so forms an intermediate between 
‘to move’ and ‘to change’, e. g. [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 23: 
auctoritatem enim viri tmmutant in feminam; Hier. tract. de Ps. 14 
(Anecd. Mareds. III, 2: 27, 26 seq.): huc illucque mutatur (sc. taber- 
naculum), ef cum transmigrante migrat (likewise, ib. 83 = p. 87,9); 
Muscio 1, 69 (25, 20/1 Rose): panno etiam loca ipsa contegant ita ut 
frequentius illuc mutetur; Vita S. Caesar. Arelat. p. 477, 10 Krusch: 
dum in vase alio cum summa, velocitate mutaretur (sc. oleum). For 
demutare. we may refer to Jt. Gal. 1, 6 (Cypr. ep. 27, 3 and 63, 10): 
tam cito demutamini ab eo... ad aliud evangelium (uerarideode, Vulg. 
iransferimini); Hilar. c. Constant. 11: ipsum usque ad mortem demu- 
tasti exiliis. In Italian transmutare is used in the same way, e. g. Dante 
Inf. 29, 69: si trasmutava per lo tristo calle; Purg. 3, 132 (cf. Cael. 
Aurel. acut. morb. 1, 15, 138: aegros . . . ex tenebris ad lucem transferre 
co zb. § 142 aegros ad alium transmutare locum and $ 132). That Tert., 
too, eonsidered mutare and movere as cognate verbs, is shown by 
25,3: ponderis regio mutetur, and by the pun made in pall. 3, 1: (cauda 
pavi) totiens . . . mutanda quotiens movenda. Finally, it may be pointed 
out that demutare very frequently occurs in Tert.’s works (Hoppe, 
Beitr., 71; Thes. l. L. V, 1: 519, 84 seqq.), whereas demotare would 
be a à. A. For the argument, cf. 18, 1/2. — gentilitate: ‘nationality’ 
(also 30, 2 and v. v. 2; before Tert. this sense is only found in Plin. 
n. h., Min. Fel.). 


10. teste ipso Platone: this may refer to Phaedr. 242 C: s dy rot, 
& Eraipe, uavrındv yé ct xol 1j duyn or Tim. 71 D segg. (probably 
to the latter passage, as in $ 11 Tim. 24 B is used). — Hermogeni: 
viz. in De censu animae (see Introduction, p. 13*). It is to this same 
passage that Tert. refers in 6, 3: ostendimus autem supra moveri animam 
et ab alio, cum vaticinatur. — ominis: if this reading (Bmg; hominis 
A B) is indeed the correct one, it may be due to a reminiscence of 
test. anim. 5 (140, 25/6): recogita (animam) $n praesagiis vatem, in 
ominibus augurem, in eventibus prospicem, in which passage 
omen is on a level with eventus. — augurem: for the use as an adject., 
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see the note on 19, 8. — obstrepit — adversatur (from Plin. 11, 148 
and Flor. 2,19, 5 downwards). Here again, just as in $ 7, we find 
the argumentum a fortiori. 


1l. reminiseerentur, sc. ?dearum (which, of course, throughout this 
chapter should be added mentally to every word denoting reminiscence 
or oblivion; cf. also the end of this paragraph ... cur nom ex aequo 
omnes recordamur ... Plato... solus... idearum et oblitus et 
recordatus est): Tert. has no intention of denying the obvious fact 
that children have a much better memory than adults (it seems 
probable that here again his argument is due to a passage from the 
Timaeus, viz. 26 B: ac 915 tor, TO Aeyóusvav, TX Taldwv yathuota 
$€axup«oróv Éyst tL uvnqustov), but makes use of it to refute Plato. 
The argument runs as follows: “A. Children have nothing to do but 
to learn (ipsis solis debitae studiis); B. According to Plato, this learning 
is a permanent exercise of memory (quorwm (sc. studiorum) discentiae 
reminiscentiae fiunt). C. Hence the memory of children is continually 
in action «, and with this active memory they ought to remember 
the ‘Forms’ much better than adults; as this is not the case, Plato's 
theory stands confuted >”. In the preface to this chapter (pp. 305/6) we 
have already pointed out that this argument is founded on a mis- 
interpretation of Plato's theory. Tbe circumstance that children learn 
things quickly was generally regarded as an argument in favour of 
the doctrine of &v&uvrnotc: the experiment carried out in the Meno 
is based upon it (cf. 85 C/E; in Phaedo 72 E, which is also often adduced 
in this context, children are not mentioned); for Plutarch, cf. preface, 
p. 305; cf. also Cic. Tusc. 1, 24, 57; Cato mai. 21, 78 (the passages 
from Cic. have been copied by Lact. div. instit. 7, 22, 19). — recentiores: 
the reading of A is justly defended by Thórnell (Stud. Tert., 2, 32/3) 
against Hartel's conjecture recentioris; anima is almost equivalent to 
C@ov here. — debitae, not deditae (Gel) is the correct reading; cf. 
Thörn., loc. cit., and 1, 10; Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 104, 24 seqq. and 59 seqq.: 
Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 (1932), 65/6 (paen. 6, 1; 6, 19). For pat. 14 
(21, 18), see Hoppe, Beitr., 53, for Novatianus, Koch, Novat., 281. 
We may add carm. de Sodom. 53: virginitas in flore tumens, iam debita 
messi and perhaps Prud. perist. 2, 91/2: wt debita (M; dedita Berg- 
mann) stipendiis | ducem iuvet pecunia. For discentiae and reminis- 
centiae, see the note on 23, 6, for gentium silva, on 2, 6: silva materiae. — 
sapientium prato: pratum is also used metaphorically in adv. Marc. 
4, 14 (459, 16), together with silva, to denote a quantity: tamquam 
in silva vel in prato vel in nemore pomorum. Moreover, we may find 
here an allusion to Phaedr. 248 B: oð $’Evey’ 4 non ornovdh v 
arAydetiac eiv meSlov od Eorıv, N te 97) rpoohxovoa quyTc TO 
pioto vouy Ex Tov éxet Act udvosg ruyyavsrodoa (Resp. 10, 616 B; 
Orph. frag. 154 Abel; Plut. de facie in orbe lunae 28, 6; for the part 
played by the meadow in eschatology, see R. E. Glanville Downey, 
Class. Philol. 26 (1931), 94/7; we may also refer to the Aeınöves 
LedAnyynsg mentioned by Plut. Amator. 20 (766 B), on which the souls 
are said to sleep till the moment of their re-birth). Probably the 
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metaphorical use of pratum in this passage was also facilitated by 
the fact that the words Prata and Asınövec, like Silvae, were used 
to denote writings with varied contents (see e. g. Schanz, Röm. Lit., 
33, 63; Clem. Alex. strom. 6, 1, 2, 1 says that his book Aetóvoc dtxnv 
TETCOLKLATAL ). 


12. At the end of the chapter Tert. points out that the confutation 
of Plato's theory is only due to the wish to combat the heretics. — 
Instead of et si we should expect si et (cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 84). — 
consistit “holds good’, “is valid", apol. 25, 1: quemadmodum probatio 
consistat; a juridical term, cf. Thes. 1. L. IV: 468, 83 seqq. — et innatae.... 
et reeordatae is repeated from 23, 6; Tert. returns to his starting- 
point. — ad occasiones . . . haereticis subministrandas: cic tò rapaoyeiv 
apopuacs totg alperixoic. For the use of this word in the NT 
and by the Apostolic Fathers (e. g. 1 Tim. 5, 14: undzpiav &popuhy 
919óvat TG Avrıxeineva Aordopiacg y&ptv), see Bauer’s note on Ignat. 
ad Trall. 8, 2 (Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd., p. 237). The apologists very often 
use doopum (-at) and occasio (-nes) in this context, e. g. Clem. Alex. 
strom. 3, 3, 19, 4: xal ouveAdvet einziv «ToU» xaxhv Aoyitecdat thy 
Anv Kpopunv où rapeoyev (sc. Plato) x Mapxiwv; Hippolyt. refut. 
1, epilog. ; 6, 7, 1; 6, 20, 4; 6, 41, 5; 7, 37, 1; 8, 19, 3; 10, 26; 10, 27, 3; 
Iren. 1, 24, 1; 1, 26, 2; 3, 14, 4, etc.; [Justin] Quaest. ad. orthod. 4; 
Method. de resurr. 1, 58, 1; Tert. adv. Marc. 2, 9 (346, 2/3): et dant 
haereticis occasionem. spiritum dei delicto offuscandi (see also the note 
on 38, 3); Novatian. de trin. 19: occasionem haereticis contulisset; 
Hier. in Gal. 6, 11; in Ion. 2, 7; in Tit. 1, 15, etc.; Rufin. apol. 1, 18; 
Ambrst. in 1 Tim. 3, 6; [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., append. 57, 2. The 
orthography occansiones (A; cf. Rónsch, /t.?, 459; Bonnet, 118. 153; 
Baehrens, App. Probi, 95; Stangl, Bob., 26; Tidn., Did., 118) is 
altogether out of the question here. For subministrandas, cf. praescr. 
39, 18: ut haereticis materias subministrarent; adv. Marc. 4, 25 (504, 
14/5): ingenia. haereticis sumministrantes (clausula 1 «!). 


25. Refutation of the view that the embryo is not yet in possession of a soul. 


* After this digression I return to my starting-point (the end of 
chapter 22), viz. the origin of the soul. To the discussion of this subject 
it is immaterial whether I shall have to attack philosophers, heretics, 
or common opinion ($ 1). The Stoics and Aenesidemus, and occasionally 
Plato too, contend that the soul enters the body at the moment of 
birth, more exactly at the first breath ($ 2). However, mothers and 
women with child or in childbed know better: they are convinced 
that the embryo has its own life ($ 3). Everything the embryo does 
and undergoes, is impossible without life; moreover, the circumstance 
that often children are still-born, suffices to prove that the rest are 
living beings ($ 4). Not seldom the child is killed by the physicians 
before its birth to save the life of the mother; thus physicians, too, 
are convinced that the embryo is a C@ov ($ 5). — The view that the 
soul springs from the cold air surrounding us, a view which is usually 
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supported by a reference to the affinity of the Greek words doy 
and dOyoc, does not mean much; or are we to suppose that the Romans 
obtain their souls in a different way, because their language does 
not denote them by the word dvy7,? Moreover, many people are born 
in hot regions, where there is no cold air at all, and at all events the 
lying-in room is always hot! ($ 6). All the nations living in the eastern 
and southern part of the earth are far more clever than the Sarmates, 
whose minds are just as rigid as their climate is (8 7). — We may also 
think of Bacchus and Scipio, who as living beings were excised from 
the womb. And if some clever reasoner should follow Plato in supposing 
that no two souls any more than two bodies are to be found in the 
same place, we shall refute him by advancing various instances of 
the still more curious union of non-human souls with à human one: 
the daemonium of Socrates, the seven spirits dwelling in Magdalen, 
and the legion of spirits which stayed in the man from Gerasa ($ 8). 
Plato himself remarks that one should. guard against causing damage 
to the body and soul of the future child by some vilitas concubitus, 
but in saying so he supposes that the soul also springs from the sperm, 
and contradicts his former opinion. Other arguments for this origin 
of the soul are furnished by the resemblance of children to their 
parents, and by the circumstance that astrologers regard the moment 
of conception as the beginning of life ($ 9)”. 

The principal motive for the assertion that the embryo has a soul 
is once more to be found in the desire to defend the doctrine of the 
Church: the belief in the transmigration of souls, which is in flat 
contradiction with the dogma of resurrection, rests on the con- 
vietion that the soul enters the body at birth, and so may easily be 
confuted by demonstrating that the soul is extant in the embryo 
from the moment of conception. We are not to lose sight of these 
facts, especially, because Karpp (p. 45/6) makes it appear that it was 
Soranus who induced Tert. to assert that the embryo is an animate 
being. It is true that Soranus considered the embryo as a Gov (though 
probably not from the moment of conception: see the discussion of 
this difficult question in the note on 37,2); only we should guard 
against the supposition that Tert. should ever have adopted a view 
upheld by Soranus, if on other grounds he had not already convinced 
himself of its being right (or useful). 

The discussion of this subject fills two chapters, the second of 
which (ch. 26) is entirely based on scriptural texts; so particulars 
borrowed from Soranus can only be found in the present chapter, 
and Karpp does not hesitate to regard the whole chapter as copied 
from this author (p. 35: “Ihm gehört die Gelehrsamkeit des ganzen 
Kapitels, wie sich an einzelnen Zügen ausdrücklich zeigen lässt”); 
however, it will be necessary to examine the various arguments more 
closely. 

It goes without saying that the doxographical survey ($ 2), at 
least as far as it deals with the Stoics, must have been taken from 
Soranus (for the note concerning Aenesidemus, see 9, 5, for the view 
ascribed to Plato, the comm. on $2). The passage about gynaecological 
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instruments (8 5) may come from the same source; in his [vuva:xeta 
Soranus had devoted a special chapter to this subject (Ilept éufpuouA- 
xig x«i Eußpuvorontas, 4, 9 (61)/13 (65) = p. 140/4 Ilberg; still it 
is rather curious that two instruments mentioned by 'lert. are not 
described there). If Soranus has discussed such instruments in the 
Heol puys (this, however, is not quite certain: Tert. may also refer 
facts that were generally known or even have consulted a physician), 
he must have done so with regard to the question of the embryo's 
having a soul, for otherwise this discussion would have been useless 
there; hence it is probable, or at least possible, that he, too, considered 
the necessity of killing the embryo in special cases as an argument 
in favour of the view that the foetus is an animate being; but then 
he may also have referred in this context to the children that are 
still-born, so that the latter part of $ 4 should be traced back to him 
as well (however, there remains an equally plausible possibility that 
the entire passage is Tert.’s intellectual property). On the other hand, 
the first part of this paragraph must certainly be ascribed to Tert. 
himself, as is shown by the definition of the state of health as accessio 
animae (see the comm.). With regard to the apostrophe occurring in 
$ 3 it is not easy to make a definite statement. According to Karpp 
(35,), it must have been borrowed from Soranus, as in the Tuvatxeta 
this author also discusses the movement of the embryo, the xioo«, 
and the mutual influence of mother and child on each other. Against 
this we may point out, firstly, that it is a matter of course that these 
subjects are discussed in the Tuvatxeta, secondly, that Soranus, though 
he mentioned the fact of the embryo’s being a Gaov shortly before 
(1, 43, 3 — 30, 22/3 Ilb.), does not connect it at all with the data 
just mentioned, thirdly, that similar arguments also occur elsewhere 
(e. g. Porphyr. ad Gaur. 5, 1 (quoted by Karpp): &A.& xıvetoðai pact 
(sc. ot td Eußpvov Cõov Acyovres) ta Zußpua neraßarınas xarà cónov 
YEepung te Standpou aladyow AauBdvew oxıpravra Stay tH yaotel TÄS 
untpös £v tolc Padavetots 6 Stdmupog ahp <meprméay, oi Sere. yev- 
vardtepoy iotauevor xal taco a&témoucg émduptac, als xara tov 
xatpóv tou xvew al untepes évicyovtar), and finally, that an appeal 
to the indocta sapientia (cf. 6, 7) of women is in perfect accordance 
with the argument of the treatise De testimonio animae. In the second 
part ($$ 6/7), in which the derivation of puy from Pdyoc is combated, 
the reference to the Romans as well as the argument ‘cum substantia 
enim, et vis’ is to be ascribed to Tert. himself. In $$ 8/9 the note on 
Scipio has been taken from Pliny, and the exposition of a curious 
view ascribed to Plato is hardly more than a conclusion drawn from 
6, 8 (see the comm.). The quotation from Plato Leg. Vi may have 
been borrowed from Soranus (who in the l'uvatxcia gives a similar 
instruction), but, on the other hand, this passage is so frequently 
adduced by various authors that Tert. may have known it long before. 
The reference to the hereditary transmission of psychic qualities has 
been taken from 5, 4. As to the datum borrowed from astrology, it is 
hardly possible to make a definite statement; it may, however, have 
been generally known. 
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From all this it follows that, though numerous details in this chapter 
may have been taken from the work of Soranus, we are justified in 
asserting that the adaptation of the material should be ascribed to 
Tert. himself. 


l. At the end of the digression filling ch. 23 and 24 Tert. repeats 
the end of 22, 2: sequitur . .. sumatur. For Tert.’s habit of drawing 
attention to the structure of his works, see Lortz, Tert., 2, 153, and 
155,; similar instances are found in 50,1; adv. Marc. 1, 17 (312, 18/9): 
regrediar necesse est ad originem quaestionis ; praescr. 31, 1; ad nat. 
1, 18, 5. In the sense of ‘digression’ excessus is found from Plin. n. h., 
praef. 12 downwards. — sumantur: cf. the note on 22, 2. — specie: 
originally this is a law term denoting the special case (bmó9&otc, 
casus) about which the judge has to pronounce a sentence (cf. Hoppe, 
serm. Tert., 78); Tert. makes an extremely frequent use of it (e. g. 
$ 3; 34, 1; 46, 12; 48, 3). 


2. Nulla interest, etc.: Hartel (Patr. Stud., 4, 17) proposes to read 
in nulla (sc. specie). It seems to be right that we should understand 
specie; on the other hand, the insertion of in is hardly necessary. 
Tert. may have omitted de on the ground that this preposition is 
used immediately afterwards. As an instance of the connection of 
the dative with interest, Hoppe, Synt., 29 quotes apol. 33, 3: interest 
homini deo cedere; we may also refer to mon. 9: nihil deo interest, 
an...; for de, see the note on 1, 2. — professoribus veritatis: the 
genitive after professor occurs from Cels. 1, praef. downwards: 
sapientiae professoribus (Sen. nat. quaest. 1, prol. 15 still writes sapien- 
tiam ... professos) ; Plin. n. h. 7, 180; veritatis professor = philosophus: 
Amm. Marc. 30, 5, 9, cf. ib. 22, 4, 1: veritatis indagandae-or (Macrob. 
somn. Scip. 1, 2, 4: veri-oribus; Orig. c. Cels. 3, 12: quAocoqtx adndercev 
EnayyeMopewm; de princ. 4, 1, 1; [Justin] Cohort. ad gent. 1, etc.). 
Here these words are chosen deliberately to designate the Christians 
as the adversaries of the philosophers; on the other hand, in adv. 
Marc. 1, 13 (307, 3) sapientiae professores means ‘the philosophers’ ; 
cf. also cult. fem. 2, 3, 2; res. 39 (82, 1); adv. Marc. 4, 12 (455, 2). — 
figulatione: this subst. only occurs in Tert. 's works (Hoppe, Beitr., 
136); it is also found in res. 5 (31, 23). — eompingi: in 27, 3 the 
verb is used in the same context; cf. my note on carm. de resurr. 
mori. 108. — effuso... partu: this expression only becomes frequent 
in the last period (Pacian. ep. 2, 3; 3, 6; Cypr. Gall. Exod. 39; Siricius 
ep. 9, 3 (1177 B); Prud. Hamari. 194; Macrob. Saturn. 1, 17, 52). — 
muliebribus loeis: the usual expression is loci (from Cato agr. 157 
downwards), cf. 26, 2: in locis matris and adv. Val. 7 (184, 18): «n 
genitalibus vulvae locis. — vegetatum: this verb (from Gell. and Apul. 
downwards) also occurs in scorp. 1 (144, 11). — eompingueseere: &.A. ; 
for the eonception underlying this word (the semen as coagulum 
materni sanguinis), see the preface to ch. 27. — de uteri fornace 
fumantem: cf. Basil. I, 489 C: «nd «76 £v TH unrpa Depudtytos TH dept 
nepupuydueva (sc. te Bp&pn), and the note on 26, 3: etiamnunc calens 
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matre. — ferrum ignitum: à metaphor frequently used in this context, 
for which see the note below on hoc Stoici. — ibidem: ‘immediately’, 
cf. 19, 7. — vim animalem rapere: “draws the soul towards itself"; 
similarly, $3: rapiens sibi iniurias matris (for more passages from Tert., 
see Thörn., Stud. Tert., 4, 118/9); Ovid met. 4, 745: (virga) vim rapuit 
monstri. — vocalem sonum reddere: Tac. ann. 2, 61, 1: Memnonis 
saxea effigies, ubi radiis solis icta est, vocalem sonum reddens. — Hoe 
Stoici: St. V. F. 2,806 (Plut. de Stoic. repugn. 41 = 1052 F): Tò Boégoc 
Ev ty yaxarpı plac. cpéÉpeo9at vouileı (viz. Chrysippus) xadxamep 
qucóv ` Örav ds reyð, doyóusvov bd Tod &époc x«l ovopobusvov (the 
technical term for the tempering of iron; Tert.: ferrum ignitum) tò 
nvedun uevxDB&XAew xal yivecdar CHov * Yev obx Ad tpórov thy uy Tv 
avondodar mapa thy yüEw. Against this Plutarch observes: Adrög dé 
náv thv duy &paiótepov TrVeüna TI pboews xal AETTOLEPEGTEPOV 
JYstrat, payducvoc abtG; ib. 1053 D: Tiveodaı uèv Y&p qnot Thy 
duxnv, Stav tò fpéqoc &nrorsy9], xadarep ctoudoet tH repubüger Tod 
mvevpatos ueraBaAÓóvroc; de primo frigido 2: Ot Sè LZrwixol xai tò 
TVeüna AÉyoucty Ev tols ampacı THY Bpepav tH mepupvEer ovopobo9at 
xal petaBardrAov èx qóctcgG Yívec9at ıbuynv. For the objection that 
the puy, which is a thinner and finer substance than the qó$otc, 
the ‘vegetative soul’, cannot possibly have arisen from the latter by 
a process of refrigeration and condensation, see also (in St. V. F., 
loc. cit.) Plut. de commun. not. 46 (1084 E); Porphyr. ap. Euseb. praep. 
evang. 15, 813 C; Plotin. 4, 7, 11. Von Arnim has overlooked Philo 
de somn. 1, 31: yevvapevov ð cog oc 7) ESo9ev eloxptverat (viz. the 
vods which had just been described as tò TÉTÆpTOV TOV Èv pty ecol) 
N 0x0 ToU meotéyovtos d&épos 7 Evdepog Ev utv qoot ota atdnpoc £v 
YAAREWS nenupouévoc Ödarı duyxpi Tpóc TÒ xpxvatóratov ovouoUcat ` 

8tótt x«l mapa THY PEw avouraotat duy Soxet.. For the comparison 
with the tempering of iron (which occurs in almost all the passages 
just quoted, and so must have been employed by Chrysippus himseif), 
cf. also Plut. de def. orac. 41 (433 A): mepupdEer tivt xal muxveddcet tod 
Tvevuatos olov Bagh otdypov tò mpoyvwotixdy uóptov. Evreiveodar xat 
srouododa: týs puys oùx addvatév sti; in a different context 
it occurs in Quom. adul. ab amic. internosc. 36 (13 C); Hippolyt. refut. 
7, 29, 20; see also Jaeger, Nemesios, 52. An attempt to neutralize 
the contradiction condemned by Plutarch, etc. was made by Hierocles, 
"Herh aroryetwcıs col. 1, 16 (cf. Emmel, 20): mayttepdv móc ott 
TVEDLA T; QUatc xoi LAXPAY apeotyxula porns, HATOTLV dé TOTOY KATTELERV 
oyxedov Tn. TÄS &moTí ene, ATTOAETTÜVETAL PuruLonevn TOU guvexeotv 
Eee xal.. TO Tuyóv Eotı duyY, dtd IN xoi Yüpale Xupnoaca 
txavoUtat tT TTEPLEXOVTL, Gote olov GTOUWIELEK mpdc avroð uerapaActv 
tic buynv. — eum Aenesidemo: “as well as Aenesidemus” ; Tert. does 
not mean a special connection between Aenesidemus and the Stoics. It 
is possible that the mention of this philosopher here is due to a con- 
clusion drawn by Tert. himself from 9, 5: non, ut aer sit ipsa substantia 
erus (sc. animae), etsi hoc Aenesidemo visum est et Anaximent (however, 
if this supposition is right, it is rather strange that Anaximenes is 
not also mentioned here); cf. Goedeckemeyer, Gesch. d. griech. Skept., 
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234. — et ipse interdum Plato: as Plato never made a definite and 
unmistakable statement about this subject, he was quoted as an 
adherent of the two conflicting views (cf. Emmel, 15/7): a) Aét. 5, 
15,1:IIA&vov Cov tò Eußpuov ' xat yo xıvetoden Ev tH Y«ovpl xal 
reegeoda: xai abEeodau; [Galen] Ei GQov tò xavX yaorpös (cf. Wag- 
ner's edition, p. XIX), probably influenced by Tim. 91 A/D; b) Albin. 
"Exc. 25 (178, 26 seqq. H.): tH SE adavatous elvan ro duy&c Ady 
Hnorovdyoe TO eloxptvecdat aocàc TOTS COLAC, TAPE UPVOMEVAS 
raig röv £Eußpbwv StanAnotixatc qócsci; ib. 17 (172, 20/1): tio 
xartaneuptelong duxrc tò xópuoy Eveönoav cic Thy xemadny; 
for Porphyrius and Jamblichus, see Emmel, 16/7 (they adhere to the 
statements found in Phaedr. 246 C and Phaedo 81 E: dv... máAw 
évoeveow sic; cóOpu«x). The latter view (which of course is in 
accordance with the doctrine of the migration of souls) is much more 
frequently mentioned than the former. That the soul enters the body 
at the first breath has been recorded nowhere as a statement of Plato; 
perhaps Tert. was induced by Phaedo 70 A seqq. (see the preface to 
ch. 53) to regard the view mentioned there as the opinion of Plato 
himself, and hence to render cicxpivesdat tois capact by prima 
aspiratione . .. adduci; however, it is also possible that be ascribed 
a Stoic view to Plato. For interdum, see the note on ex sententia finxerit. 
— extraneam: for the genit. after this adject. (also 49, 3), see Hoppe, 
Synt., 22; cf. also ad nat. 1, 7, 14 and apol. 7, 3. The word belongs 
to the juridical domain (Beck, 50). — alias: ‘at all’, ‘as it is’; cf. Thes. 
1. L. I, 1549, 26 seqq. (frequent in the works of Tert. and in juridical 
literature). — extorrem: a genit. after this adject is found from Stat. 
Theb. 9, 578 and 12, 262 downwards; from Tert.’s works cf. 56, 8 and 
apol. 21, 5. See also Wölfflin, A. L. L. 13, 408; Rochus, 70; Dubois, 
211. — Videbimus an also occurs in res. 48 (100, 6). — ex sententia 
finxerit: this conjecture by Rigaltius seems to restore the original 
reading (A has ex sententias finxerit, not fixerit, as was given by Reiffer- 
scheid). Hartel, who adds sua, gives an interpretation of this passage 
which is substantially correct (Patr. Stud., 4, 63): “nicht das ist zu 
untersuchen, ob er diesen Gedanken, den er selbst nicht für richtig 
hielt, einem Unterredner in den Mund legte (an sententias oder sen- 
tentiam [inxerit), sondern, ob diese fictio (65x) mit seiner eigenen 
Ansicht von dem Wesen der Seele im Einklang steht, und Tertullian 
sucht zu beweisen, dass das nicht der Fall ist. Daher heisst es zu 
Ende dieses Capitels: at idem... non de prima aspiratione nascentis". 
Hartel has rightly observed that of the two opposite views Tert. 
regards (or is inclined to regard, cf. 8 9 nescio... exciderit) the 
latter as Plato's personal conviction (we should note that by the 
addition of interdum the former is characterized as less important). 
On the other hand, it is not clear why Hartel rules out the possibility 
that, according to Tert., Plato lets one of the characters of his dialogues 
utter this view, which personally he does not consider correct; firstly, 
we know from 17, 12 (in Phaedro ex Socratis persona negat se cognoscere 
posse semetipsum) that Tert. was well aware of the fact that not every 
statement made in the dialogues represents Plato's own opinion, 
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secondly, we should note the use of finzerit (‘an personas in dialogis 
ex sententia sua (i. e. Platonis) loquentes finxerit’; cf. Porphyrio's note 
on Hor. sat. 1, 1, 101: haec fingit sibi dicentem eum); thus the right 
interpretation of this passage might be: ‘‘we shall see if this view, 
which he made others utter, was in accordance with his «real» opinion’. 
— Hieesius: an adherent of the school of Erasistratus, who lived in 
the first half of the first century b. Chr. (see Gossen, R. E. VIII: 
1593/4), and was an authority on pharmacology (this, too, shows 
that Tert. must have learned his name from Soranus, for pharmacology 
was extremely important to the yedodixot). — praevarieator, which 
originally means 'a fraudulous plaintiff, in the first century after 
Christ gets the sense of ‘forger’ or ‘impostor’ (also adv. Marc. 1, 22 
(320, 16); 1, 27 (328, 7); 4, 43 (566, 22); cf. Beck, 169; Goelzer, Jér., 
236/7; Bonnet, 742; Rönsch, It.?, 320. 


3. For this passage, see the preface to this chapter, p. 319. To 
respondete, matres, etc. we may compare c. Chr. 20, 40/1: respondeant 


obstetrices, medici el physici de uberum matura. — ruboratior: à. À. 
inruboratus occurs in Did. apost. 5, 16 Hauler: -o . . . vultu (Prov. 7, 13: 
avaudeı... mpoomnw); cf. Tidn., Did., 71. — revinei: ‘to be confuted’ 


(from Lucr. 4, 488 and Cic. pro Archia 6, 11 downwards; very frequent 
in Jct.); cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 105/6. For specie, see the note on $ 1, for 
idoneus, on 9, 4. — arbiter = testis, an archaism (cf. e. g. Fesser, 50.) — 
quam sexus ipsius: the numerous conjectures are superfluous, for we 
Should understand testis, etc. before these words (Hartel, Patr. Stud., 
4, 63/4). For parallels, see Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 58/61, e. g. $ 5: 
Itaque est inter arma medicorum et (“also «an instrument»") cum 
organo, and 10,9 Plane erunt et alia genera lucis, ut (“as «the kind 
proceeding»") ex ignium ministerio. — convenitur — appellatur, cf. 
15, 4. — vivacitatem: before Tert. this word only occurs in the sense 
of ‘tenacious vitality’ (e. g. Plin. n. h. 8, 100; Val. Max. 8, 13, ext. 4). — 
The reading de vestro is certainly correct: *alien to your being' (cf. also 
Hartel, op. cit., 64). Dequoisequivalent to unde (Hartel); many parellels 
may be adduced from Varro (collected by Dahlmann in his note on 
l. 0. 8, 14, p. 71), e. g. l. 0. 5, 16: nam et Asia, quae non Europa, in quo 
etiam Syria; 6, 55: declinata multa in quo et fatuus et fatuae; for S H A 
Hadrian. 11,5: rem inserere ex quo (ex qua Peter) constet, see Thörnell, 
Strena U psal., 159, and for some similar cases, Lófst., Synt., 2, 148,. — 
The use of ambitio instead of ambitus is again due to rhyme (cv regio; 
see the note on 10, 6). From Tert. we may still adduce tes. 17 (297, 19): 
ambitio corporis; idol. 1 (30, 8): elogii ambitionem; pall. 4, 10: latioris 
purpurae ambitio (here, of course, we have an ambiguum; cf. the note 
on 28, 1, divinior); v. v. 8: ambitionem capillorum (co ib. T: ambitu 
crinium); apol. 7, 11 (ad nat. 1, 7, 5): quantacumque illa (viz. Fama) 
ambitione diffusa est; for more instances, see Thes. l. L. I: 1851, 71/ 
1852, 2 (the earliest is Min. Fel. 4, 6: lateris ambitione; they are fairly 
frequent in the works of Hier., who may have copied Tert.; a parallel 
to this passage is furnished by ep. 65, 19, 5: uter? ... ambitio). — 
mutetur: for the second time (cf. the note on 24, 9) we see that Tert. 
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regarded this verb as cognate to movere. — inquies: as it seems, there 
are only two other instances of this subst., viz., in Plin. n. h. 14, 142 
and Gell. 19, 9, 5..For the movements of the embryo, cf. Soran. Gyn. 
1, 44, 3: pera de tata THY te xlco«y Enipalveodaı xal mpg Aöyav 
Tc Tod Xpóvou TPOKOTAS Stoyxodadar Td emuyhoTpLov, elta xal xivfjoeoq 
TOU x«&vX Yactpóc Avrılapußavesdar Thy xuopopoocav. — ciborum 
vanitates: cf. adv. Marc. 2, 18 (360, 5/6): pretiosorum ciborum ambitio; 
Novat. de cib. Iud. 5: sollemnitates ciborum. To this we may compare 
the chapter II pt xicone, Soran. Gyn. 1, 48/53 (35,1 [39, 5 IIb.), especially 
$3 (35, 12 sqq. E TapénetaL 8E taic Ev TH «cup. >RTOUATL Tuyxavobaaız 
Avarporen Gcopeyou, hrot TAKSOS, vautto te xal &vopstía, more uev 
Wpóc TÁvv«, voté SE mQÓG TLV, xal TOY douvi ov dpeEtc olov yig, 
&v9pdocv, EAixav durérAov xal drmpag kopou te xal ö&Emdoug (Muscio 
1, 37 (15, 10/3 Rose) and ib. p. 132, 29/32); cf. also [Hippoer.] de 
superfoet. 18: Hy tig xvioxopévyn yv IUNE Eodterv 7) &vOpoxac xal 
Eodiy, ent tig xeqaAXTjc voU nardlov palvetrat, dxétav teye, onusiov 


ano tõv rorobrov (cf. the next sentence in Tert.). — fastidiatis: the 
&vopst(ía mentioned by Soranus in the passage just quoted. — usque 
et is the correct reading, for which see the note on 31, 1. — per... 


signatur: cf., besides [Hippocr.] de superfoet., loc. cit., Soran. gynaec. 
1, 39, 1 (27, 28/34 Ilb.): tt Set Aéetw, öte xal to nory týs buyiic 
XATÉOTNUA pépet TIvag TEPL TOUS TUTOUG TOY GUAAaUBaVoLLEVOY LETABOAKG ; 
ottws év 7H ouvovardleıv moyxoug idsotoal «weg midynxoudeqpouc 
éxvyoav `ó de t&v Kurptwv rtúpavvoç x«xóuoppog adv cig dyaruara 
TEQUXXAAT, xark TOdS TANStacWOdS THY yuvatxa BAgwew &vocyxétov [6] 
mathe süpóppQovw Eyevero natdmv ot Öinnorpöpor xatk Tas dyetac 
Éurpoc9ev TOV ByAetGv edyevets totxow inroug. Aug. de trin. 11, 2,5 
in this context refers to Gen. 30, 39. 


4. In the first part of this paragraph Tert. demonstrates that 
whatever the embryo does or undergoes is only possible, if it has 
a soul. The materials for this argument are taken from § 3: livor ac 
rubor co § 3 contusionibus; valetudo omnis co valetudines; alimonia, 
inedia co ciborum vanitates illi desideretis,... fastidiatis; pavor co 
excutitur; motus co hi motus. Only the words crementa, decrementa 
have no correspondence in $ 3. — Si livor ae rubor... sanguis: the 
embryo may have a livid or ruddy colour in the same spots where 
the mother's body was bruised; the meaning of the sentence is 
rightly interpreted by Lindner: “si color sanguinis passio est, non 
sine anima sanguis esse potest, quia sine anima pati non potest”. 
Once again we have an abridged syllogism, one of the premisses, viz. 
nihil vero pati potest sine anima, being omitted. — si valetudo omnis 
aeeessio est, sine anima non erit valetudo. For the interpretation of 
this obscure sentence we must start from $ 3: an et valetudinibus invicem 
communicetis. Lindner, the only commentator who tried to give an 
explanation, says: “si omnis valetudo i. e. quaecumque infantis prospera 
conditio accessio, i. e. inerementum, auctio foetus est, sine anima 
valetudo esse non potest, quia sine anima i. e. vitali vi augeri et 
crescere foetus non posset". He overlooks that valetudo, as is shown 
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by § 3, must mean ‘state of health’, not especially ‘prospera conditio’, 
and that the growth of the embryo is only mentioned in the next 
sentence. To understand the words as they stand we must adduce 20, 4: 
Fortassean et de corpore et valetudine aliquid accedat; ib.: 
Quanto magis de accidentibus habebuntur, quae citra corpulentiam 
et valentiam vel acuunt vel obtundunt; 24, 4: (ingenia et affectus) 
quae naturae videntur (= naturalia esse videntur), non tamen suni, 
quia... pro corpulentiis ac valetudinibus... ex acciden- 
tibus constant. Everything influenced by the condition of the body 
and the state of health is an accidens (similarly, Claud. Mam. de stat. 
anim. 1, 3 (28, 13 Engelbr.): adfectio accessio est), and does not belong 
to the natura animae (cf. 20, 6); it is “a thing added to the soul”, 
an accidens animae. Now, if “the entire state of health" (including 
all existing diseases) is an accidens animae, everything connected with 
the state of health presupposes the existence of a soul; for wherever 
there is an accidens animae, there must be an anima as well. Hence 
the bruises received by the embryo may be considered as evidence 
for its possessing a soul. For Tert. accessio is often almost equivalent 
to accidens. 'The original verbal meaning is found in adv. Marc. 1, 22 
(320, 17/8): (deus) natura bonus et non accessione, “by any addition 
«taking place afterwards»", in other words, the goodness belongs to 
God's substantia and is no accidens. A more concrete sense is found 
in cult. fem. 2, 2, 6: nam elsi accusandus decor non est... ut divinae 
plasticae accessio (something added to God's moulding of man"); 
anim. 18, 5: accessioni deputandum quod aut deus postea, aut diabolus 
adspiraret (“is to be regarded as belonging to the accidentia"); com- 
pletely synonymous to accidens: iei. 7 (282, 15/6): semper inedia 
maeroris sequela est, sicut laetitia accessio saginae; adv. Marc. 4, 15 
(467, 14): comminatio . . . dehortationis accessio est. Omnis, for which 
Ursinus proposes to read animae, raises no difficulty: “everything 
connected with the state of health is an accidens"; there is no need 
to add animae, for all accidentia mentioned in this treatise are tacitly 
supposed to be accidentia animae; cf. e. g. 11, 5: Nam et malus spiritus 
accidens res est. — alimonia, which is used once by Varro, does not 
become more frequent until the second century A. D. — erementum 
is used in Christian literature especially, where it supersedes incre- 
mentum. Decrementum, à very rare word (since Gell. 3, 10, 11), seems 
to have become a ‘Christianism’ as well. — The argument that fear, 
etc. refers to the soul, so that “where there is fear etc., there is also 
a soul", supports our interpretation of the preceding sentence: “where 
there is a valetudo, there is also a soul". Here Tert. takes a further 
step: instead of saying: si alimonia tractatio est animae, sine anima non 
erit alimonia, he introduces another conception, viz. life; in doing so, 
he forms a transition to the next sentences. — Qui autem . . . vivi?: 
though it is not altogether out of the question that this passage was 
borrowed from Soranus (see preface, p. 319), the argument is in 
keeping with Tert.'s usual methods; to this sentence we may compare 
the beginning of ch. 29 and c. Chr. 6, 38/9: non enim mori solet nist 
quod nascitur. — denegat partum: “makes birth impossible”, cf. 53, 3: 
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cum vires equorum defatigatio denegavit. The Thes. 1. L. furnishes no 
parallels for this use of (de)negare; however, we may refer to Muscio 
2, 52: causa... quae sterilitatem faciat et conceptum deneget; 2, 91: 
potest... conceptus fieri, partus tamen in totum denegatur; 2, 59: si 
vero lapis in collo vesicae positus urinam deneget. For negare, cf. Oribas. 
latin. 4, 347: purgatio negari videtur; ıb.: menstruali officio omnino 
negato (Cael. Aurel. morb. chron. 5, 4, 64: impossibilitas autem, quam 
<isch>uriam vocant, perfecta eius officit negatio); for Pallad. 4, 9, 9: 
hinc nasci fructus, qui possint et inter frigora mon negari, see Svenn., 
Pallad., 647. From Tert. we may adduce adv. Marc. 1, 1 (291, 13): 
amnes glacie negantur (‘become innavigable’). — matrieida: cf. Arnob. 
3, 23: et matrum. intereunt. cur cotidie millia parricidalibus nixibus 
inleremptae? For the use of n? (which is not frequent in Tert.), see 
Hoppe, Beitr., 129. — matrieida, ni moriturus: of course Tert. starts 
from the supposition that it is also impossible to save the life of the 
child (only in this case embryotomy was permitted); in this context 
we may refer to Soran. gyn. 4, 9, 1 (140, 5/6 Ilb.): x«i yao ei tò xund&v 
Sıapdeiper, THY xvoopopobo«v npeiv avayxatov (cf. also 1, 60, 3/4). 
Probably Tert. was copied by Aug. in enchir. 23, 86: Nam negare 
vixisse puerperia, quae propterea membratim exsecantur et eiiciuntur 
ex uteris praegnantium, me matres quoque, si mortua ibi relinquantur, 
occidant, impudentia nimia videtur. See the discussion of this question 
by Dölger, ACh 4 (1934), 44/8, who also refers to Theodor. Priscian. 
euporist. 3, 6, 23. 


5. est inter arma medicorum et cum organo: see the note on $ 3: 
sexus tpsius. A description of the instrument mentioned here is to 
be found in Muscio 2, 94 (the title of the chapter is: Qua disciplina 
organo aperiendae sunt mulieres; the corresponding passage from 
Soran. gyn. has not been preserved): accepto organo et uncto priapisco, 
quam Graeci loton dicunt in aliquantum ad prunas calefacere «debes», 
deinde sine quassatione priapiscum inicere, susum scilicet axe posito, 
iubere etiam ministro wi apertendo organo axem tor- 
guere incipiat (Tert.: tortili temperamento), ut paulatim partes 
ipsae aperiantur. cum vero post visum organum tollere volueris, ministro 
vubere ut iterum axem torqueat quo organum claudi possit (cf. also 
2, 67 (96, 15/6 Rose); 2, 82 (108, 11); 2, 90 (113, 19); 2, 91 — 115, 7). 
In the beginning of the chapter Muscio also mentions the Greek name 
dioptra ; hence Ilberg, p. 152, 24 supposes that the title of the chapter 
in Soran. gyn. was nepl Stomtpiouod. P. C. T. van der Hoeven, Opera- 
tieve verloskunde, 151, incidentally mentions this passage and observes 
that it is not certain whether this instrument was used to open the 
ostium or the vagina; the passage just quoted makes the latter possi- 
bility more probable. Perhaps a specimen of the tonto has been 
preserved in the famous collection of gynaecological instruments from 
Pompei (for à photograph, see e. g. Dóderlein, Handbuch der Geburts- 
hilfe, Ergänzungsband, p. 253). — seereta is often equivalent to genitalia 
muliebria or vulva, e.g. Amm. Marc. 28, 1, 28: velamen . .. secreto 
membrorum sufficiens; Faust. Rei. serm. 2 (231, 13 Engelbr.); de spir. s. 
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2, 2; Hegesipp. 3, 12, 2; 5, 40, 1; ep. de cast. 4, 7 (p. 129 Caspari). — 
tortili temperamento: as is shown by the parallelism (co arbitrio and 
puerperio), temperamentum must denote an action: ‘by a rotatory 
motion’ (Labriolle, Arch. gen. de med. 83 (1906), 1324 translates: 
“grace à une courbure habilement ménagée”); cf. Muscio, loc. cit.: 
ut aperiendo organo axem torquere incipiat. — anuloeultro (X. A.): 
Gelenius’ conjecture anulo cultrato is certainly wrong, for culter is the 
fundamental notion. Linguistically the form anuloculfer is quite 
possible, cf. Skutsch, KI. Schr., 176; Klotz's note on bell. Afr. 25, 1. 
Probably 'Tert. means the instrument described by Celsus 7, 29: 
Remedio est cervix praecisa, ut separatim, utroque pars auferatur. Id 
unco fit, qui priori similis (see the next note) in interiorem 
tantum partem per totam aciem exacuitur; for more 
details, cf. thenote on aeneum spiculum. Perhaps this wncus was similar 
to the &yxvAdétouos (for a photograph of which see Th. Meyer-Steineg, 
Chirurgische Instrumente des Altertums, Jenaer mediz.-histor. Beitr., 1 
(Jena 1912), IV, 12). — eum hebete uneo: the Zußpvourxdg (Soran. 
4, 9/10 (unfortunately he gives no description of this instrument); 
Paul. Aegin. 6, 74) or EAxvothp ([Hippocr.] de mulier. morb. 1 = II, 
702 Kühn), which was provided with a xapmy (Soran. 4, 10, 2 = 141, 8 
Ilb.); cf. also Cels. 7, 29: Tum si caput proximum, est, demitti debet 
uncus undique levis (‘smooth (= blunt) on every side", co hebes uncus), 
acuminis brevis (the xaunh), qui vel oculo, vel auri, vel ori, interdum 
etiam fronti recte inicitur, deinde attractus infantem educit. For photo- 
graphs, see S. J. Kalthoff, Die theoret. und prakt. Grundlagen der 
operativen Geburtshilfe der Hippokrateer (Munich 1933), p. 27, im. 2/8, 
and P. Diepgen, Die Frauenheilkunde der alten Welt (Munich 1937), 
im. 55, 7. — facinus: we may perhaps translate ‘horror’, ‘atrocity’, 
and refer to Cie. Phil. 11, I0: Lucium fratrem . .. quam facem... 
quod facinus! However, it seems more probable that facinus means 
‘the victim «of the crime>’; the same sense occurs in Sen. Phoeniss. 
363/4: felix Agave: facinus horrendum (viz. the head of Pentheus) 
manu | qua fecerat, gestavit (perhaps also Phaedr. append. 16, 7: saeva 
societas (sc. felium) discerpsit dominum (sc. gallum) et fecit partes 
facinoris) ; a parallel is furnished by the concrete sense of infanticidium 
— infans caesus in apol. 2, 5; pecus (Gelen.) of course is a conjecture, 
probably after the example of adv. Marc. 4, 21 (491, 2): (Christus) 
pecus (= Eußpvov) dictus post figuram (= after the formation of the 
parts of the body; see the note on 37, 2). The word is frequently 
used in this sense by Muscio (1, 18. 44. 47; 2, 59/61; 63/4. 70) and 
Firm. Mat. (e. g. math. 7,2,8). — attrahitur (B): this reading is certainly 
possible, cf. Cels. 7, 29: uncus . . . attractus infantem educit; Muscio 2, 70: 
cum pecus adducitur; 2, 84: cum infantem mortuum embryulcis addu- 
cimus (Soran. £qéAxso9at); on the other hand, Cels., loc. ctt., also 
writes: sed in pedes quoque conversus infans non difficulter extrahitur, 
so that it seems preferable to retain the reading of A. —- violento 
puerperio: according to Koch, this ablat. has the function of an 
apposition (see the note on 19, 5); since, however, these words cor- 
respond with anaie arbitrio, his interpretation is far from probable. — 
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aeneum spiculum: this cannot be the ZußpuodAdKorng (for a photograph, 
see Meyer-Steineg, op. cit., VI, 1), which was a kind of forceps. Probably 
Tert. means an instrument similar to the éyBovotépoc described by 
Soranus gyn. 4, 11, 3 (142, 10 segg. Ub.): ei dé petQovoc rod xseqpoAtou 
Smapyovtog N ophvwaıs &rocvsAotto, O1X toto £uDpuoróuou Ù coU 
zoÀuTUX00 oradtou xpurttouevou petakd Aryavod xal rod ux poU SaxtbAou 
xata thy Evdeonv, ci uiv bypoxépadov ein TO Bp&pog, Suupetv (images: 
Kalthoff, 27, im. 6; Diepgen, im. 55, 8; Meyer-Steineg, IV, 6). Ac- 
cording to Dólger, ACh 4 (1934), 47, Soranus makes a distinction 
between a crushing of the head by means of the &ußpuoröuog and a 
section with the roAurıxöv onadiov; however, the appropriate in- 
strument for this crushing was not the éuBovotéuoc, but the éufpuo- 
$a&ovnc. [Hippocr] de mulier. morb. 1 in this context mentions a 
uayatorovy (axtoavta thy xepadryy payarplo Evuprdcoat). The Greek 
name of the instrument has come corrupted in A (EMBPYOPXEKTHN; 
the scribe may have thought of secare). Scaliger supposed éuBovopyxtHy 
(which should of course be ZußpuoppYamv, but is not quite impossible) ; 
the conjecture of Latinius (&ußpuovexrmv) gives a very singular hybrid, 
and Gelenius’ éu@ovopéxrny is not in keeping with the context. Since 
B bas éuBovordxtyy, the most obvious solution is to follow Ursinus 
in writing &ußpvoos p & x mv (co de infantic i dii officio). The codex 
Laurentian. graec. LX XIV, 2 (for which cf. H. Schöne, Zwei Listen 
chirurgischer Instrumente, Hermes 38 (1903), 280/4) mentions four 
gynaecological instruments, viz. the ZpßpuouAxöc, the čußBpvotóuov, 
the Zußpuo9Adorns, and the 2éuBevocedxtys. So the &uBpuocqéxcrs was 
not identical to the éuBpuorópoc; nevertheless the two instruments 
must have been rather similar to each other, as the Zußpuosedsrmg 
was a spiculum, and the éuBpvotéuos “a big knife shaped like a myrtle- 
leaf with a long handle" (Meyer-Steineg, op. cit., 34). Probably the 
éuBpvoopaxtns was used only for the purpose of killing the embryo, 
whereas the £ußpuoröuog (which in the passage just quoted from 
Soranus seems to have this function as well) was employed for the 
further dissection of the dead body. At all events, the last-mentioned 
instrument is not to be identified with the anuloculter, which must 
have been curved (for the same reason Dólger's supposition (op. cit., 47) 
that the anuloculter and the noAurnıxöv ormadiov were identical must 
be wrong: the roAurıxöv onadiov was not curved, as is shown by 
the photograph in Meyer-Steineg, IV, 13). It remains very curious 
that Soranus does not mention instruments corresponding to the 
anuloculter and the éufpuooqéxrnc. — iugulatio (before Tert. only 
[Caes.] bell. Hisp. 16, 4. 18, 9. 22, 6) seems to be a vulgar word, which 
for this very cause may have been chosen by Tert. in this context. — 
eaeco latrocinio: cf. Min. Fel. 9, 5: caecis... vulneribus (“wounds 
inflicted in the dark"). — infantieidii (also apol. 2, 5; ad nat. 1, 15, 2): 
Tp, just as infanticida (ad nat. 1, 15, 3). — peremptorium (from Apul. 
met. 10, 11 down wards) also occurs in pud. 1 (220, 3), with a different 
sense. — maiorum quoque proseetor Herophilus: see the note on 10, 4; 
cf. also Galen. de uteri dissect. (II, 895 Kühn): 'HoóguAoc thy nieiornv 
entyvacty oOx Ent &aóyav Cóooy, xaddrep of norol, XXX Er? atv vOv 
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&v9odcTtov rrerompevos. It is highly improbable that it is Soranus 
who made mention of these physicians in this context; the list, which 
contains no name not mentioned in the foregoing chapters, only serves 
as an illustration, and must have been drawn up by Tert. himself. 
I cannot assume either that the words et... ipse Soranus have & 
special importance, as is supposed by Karpp, 34/5; at the utmost 
they may signify that Tert. owes the knowledge of the instruments 
just mentioned to Soranus. — prosector: &. A. — mitior: this does 
not mean that Soranus avoided the use of these instruments, but 
points out the contrast with maiorum quoque prosector Herophilus, 
and so refers to the aversion the methodical school felt against 
anatomy, for which cf. the note on 10, 4. — For animal = Céov, see the 
note on 1, 2. — miserti: B has miserati, which certainly is the lectio 
difficilior; miserart followed by a genit. of the object seems to occur 
for the first time in Sil. Ital. 11, 379 (it is, however, possible that 
it is to be found already in Acc. trag. 621 and Stat. T'heb. 8, 23); other 
instances are found in Justin. 15, 3, 6; 43, 4, 8; Min. Fel. 28, 3; Doctr. 
apost. 5, 3 Schlecht (cf. Wohleb, 41); Iren. lat. 1, 18; 1, 28, 5; 3, 35,2; 
4, 44, I (with the dative 4, 29, 2); Prud. perist. 9, 85 and psychom. 580; 
Dracont. laud. dei 2, 757. 112; Aug. c. Academ. 3, 2,2; Novell. Justin. 8 
edict. pr.; Serv. auct. ad Verg. georg. 1, 222. However, as Tert. fairly 
often attaches an accus. to this verb and A has miserti, it seems 
advisable to prefer the latter reading. —- infantiae == infantium, just 
asin 26, 2 and ad nat. 1, 7, 10: tot infantiae trucidatae. Hoppe, Synt., 93 
is certainly wrong in putting these passages on a level with Sen. 
benef. 6, 24, 1: tenera infantia, for infantia much more frequently 
means “children in general"; for this passage we may compare Vict. 
Vit. 1,7; Ven. Fort. virt. Hil. 3, 6 and vita Germ. 1, 3. — ut . . . lanietur: 
this sentence may have been copied by the author of the epistula 
de castitate (4, 7, p. 129 Caspari): provenit etiam tanta necessitas, ut, 
dum matri providelur, medicorum spiculis infantia (the concrete sense 
again!) innocens intra ipsius uteri secreta lanietur. According to Tert., 
this dissection is carried out by means of the anuloculter. 


6. qua seeleris necessitate is not to be considered as an instance 
of enallage, for in this passage sceleris necessitas is equivalent to scelus 
necessarium. — Hicesius: see the note on $ 2. — superducens is fre- 
quently used by Tert. with the otherwise unusual sense of “to add"; 
cf. Hoppe, Synt., 139; cult. fem. 2, 5, 4; adv. Praz. 3 (231, 25); for 
more details, see Rönsch, /t., 200 and Sem., 3, 80. — quia..... 
respondens: there is no necessity to change the text, for the use of 
a participle after quia is quite normal; cf. Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 65; 
for respondere, see the note on 5, 4. The derivation of duyn from dQOyoc 
is a very common one. The earliest instances are Plato Cratyl. 399 D/E 
and Arist. de anim. 1, 2 (405b 28/9): of è tò buypdv dud mv avanvonv 
xal thy xarapolw xadretodat duyrv; for the Stoa, see the note on $2; 
cf. also Hippolyt. refut. 1, 21, 3 (in connection with the Stoa) and 
8, 10, 1; Jamblich. de anim. ap. Stob. ecl. 1, 41, 32 (represented as 
the view of rıves t&v quovxóvy); Dümmler, Akademika, 140. It plays 
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an important part in the psychology of Origen, e.g. de princ. 2, 8, 3 
(160, 1 segg. Koetschau): tx Aoyıza ta vij Jetas dyarnns dnoduyévra 
xal Evreüdev duy&c dvouacdévta; ib. p. 161, 2/3 and 157, 12 segg. 
For more details about the theory of Origen, see Epiphan. panar. 
64, 4; Hier. ep. 96, 17, 2; Theophil. Alex. ep. paschal. 2, 15 (quoted 
by Hier. ep. 98, 15); Justinian. ep. ad Mennam (Mansi IX, 492 D); 
Rüsche, Blut, Leben und Seele, 416/8. — For eensentur = nascuntur, 
see 20, 1, for quantae = quot, 9, 6. — eolorem ... exeoetae: for other 
instances of the accus. Graecus in Tert/s works (also 28,1: probatus 
divinitatem), see Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 14; Hoppe, serm. Tert., 6/8 
and Synt., 17/8; cf. also adv. Marc. 3, 18 (406, 14/5): Joseph, et ipse 
Christum figuratus (M. R; Kroymann after Engelbrecht figuraturus). -— 
Unde illis animam ...?: the accus. animam (A) is certainly right, for 
the meaning is: “whence should they have souls?" (unde illis anima? 
would mean: “whence do they have souls?"). The earliest instance 
known to me of this use of an accus. in a question is [Caes.] bell. Afric. 
4,3: ‘unde’, inquit, “istas’ (sc. litteras)? ; the next are Hor. sat. 2, 5, 102: 
unde mihi tam fortem tamque fidelem? (on this passage Heinze observes: 
“der Affekt, aus dem diese Wendungen fliessen, begnügt sich mit der 
Nennung des Objekts, auf das es ihm allein ankommt, und nimmt 
sich nicht die Mühe, das Prädikat auszudenken, das nur ganz un- 
bestimmt vorschwebt’’) and 2, 7, 116. Other instances are found in 
Ovid Aer. 12, 84; Sen. Herc. fur. 296/7; de tranq. anim. 5, 1; Lucan. 
7, 28; Iuven. 14, 56; Vulg. Matth. 15, 33: unde... nobis... panes 
tantos (%prot)?; It. (cod. Bob.) Matth. 13, 54: Unde huic sapientiam 
istam et virtutes? (the interpretation given by Hoogterp, 63/4, is 
wrong); Quint. declam. min. p. 187, 1 seq. Ritter; ib. 204, 14/5; Pacian. 
ep. 3, 3; Querolus p. 57, 17 Peiper; Paul. Nol. carm. 27, 313; Fulgent. 
Mitol. 1 praef. (11, 18/9 Helm); Ambrst. in 2 Tim. 4, 13; Optat. 
Milev. de schism. Donat. 2, 6; [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N.T., qu. 108; 
for the Panegyrists, see Chruzander, 114. In ep. de mal. doctor. 16, 2 
(p. 95 Caspari): unde ergo tibi erus rei scientia, we should perhaps follow 
cod. C in writing scientiam. To these several passages may be added 
where it is not possible to decide whether we are to assume a nomin. 
or an accus., e.g. Plin. n. h. 11, 13: unde enim... vires?; Paneg. 
12, 1, 1; 12, 11, 3 (from this treatise cf. 19,9: unde illi tudicium ...?; 
18, 7; 43, 12). This accus. is much more frequently found in questions 
beginning with quo (the earliest instances occur in Varro sat. Menipp. 
588 Bücheler and Cie. Verr. Il 2, 137; cf. Vahlen, Opusc. Acad., 2, 433; 
Müller, Synt. des Nom. u. Akkus., 160/1); from Tert.’s writings we 
may quote adv. Marc. 5, 18 (641, 24): quo tam mihi duos deos, si una 
est disciplina?, bapt. 11, 3: quo ergo illi praecursorem? (perhaps adv. 
Marc. 4, 42 (564, 8/9): quo iam testimonium vestimentorum?), and the 
frequent quotations of Is. 1, 11: quo mihi multitudinem sacrificiorum 
vestrorum? (orat. 28 (198, 20/1); adv. Marc. 2, 18 (360, 13); 2, 22 
(365, 12; cf. 366, 1/2); adv. Iud. 5, 47/8). — eubieulares aestus: nothing 
corresponding to this is found in Soran. gyn. For paraturam, see the 
note on 2, 3. — perieulum est instead of periculo est is to be regarded 
as a poetical expression or as a Graecism (Soran. xfvduvdc £oc); 
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cf. Löfst., Synt., 1, 160/4; Kühn.-Stegm., 1, 345; Klotz's note on 
[Caes.] bell. Hispan. 38, 4; for Ovid, see Bednara, 572 and Hau, De 
casuum usu Ovidiano (Münster i. W. 1884), 58/61; for such cases as 
finis est = finiendum est, see Lyngby, Cels., 40. — In ipsis paene 
balneis: for this designation of excessive heat, cf. e. g. Sen. ep. 86, 10: 
... utilem ac salubrem temperaturam (sc. in balneis), non hanc, quae 
nuper inventa est similis incendio, adeo quidem, ut convictum in aliquo 
scelere servum vivum lavari oporteat. nihil mihi videtur iam interesse, 
ardeat balineum an caleat. — statim vagitus auditur: this is, of course, 
a refutation of the Stoic view ($ 2): (substantiam carnis) aeris rigore 
percussam et vim animalem rapere et vocalem sonum reddere. 


7. aeris rigor: see the immediately preceding note. As far as I know, 
the expression thesaurus animae is found nowhere else: see the note 
on 20, 6: fons animarum. — Germanias: this word is really used in a 
plural sense (cf. e. g. Suet. Domit. 2: in Galliam Germaniasque), whereas 
the plural Scythias is due to assimilation, just as in Catull. 3, 1: Veneres 
Cupidinesque; Culex 351: soles et sidera cuncta; Tibull. 2, 3, 1: rura 
meam ... tenent villaeque puellam, etc. — ingenia expeditiora: for this 
view (which is found from [Arist.] problem. 14, 15 downwards: Sia 
Ti ot Ev tols Depuotc tómotg copawtepol eiow 7) Év totic wb vypoic;), 
see Trüdinger, Stud. z. ant. Ethnographie, 53. From Latin literature 
we may adduce Vitruv.6, 1, 10: meridianae nationes animis acutissimis. 
— Sarmatis etiam mente torpentibus, not only corpore, for among 
them, according to Tert.’s lively description of Marcion's native 
country (adv. Marc. 1, 1), omnia torpent, omnia rigent. Cf. also Amm. 
Marc. 22, 5, 5: o Marcomanni, o Quadi, o Sarmatae, tandem alios 
vobis inertiores invent; Corp. Herm., Exc. X XIV, 14 (504, 10/2 Scott): 
ó òè Bopéac tH cuupóTo Yuypla dnommsos. peta THY Goopktov xal 
Tov voUv tay Ux abtov &vO9porov. frigusculis is &. A. The motivation 
cum substantia enim et vis is completely in keeping with Tert.'s usual 
way of arguing (see the note on 10, 9). 


8. praestruetis: cf. 18, 5. — Liberi aliqui et Seipiones: “such as 
Bacchus and Scipio"; the plural is employed, because Bacchus and 
Scipio are adduced as the representatives of a special kind of men; 
for the use of the plural of proper names, see Hofm., Synt., 371; 
Lófst., Synt., 1, 35; for Arnob., cf. Gabarrou, 95. With regard to Bacchus, 
see the article by F. A. Voigt, Roscher, 1, 1045; the note about 
Scipio may have been borrowed by Tert. from Plin. n. h. 7, 47: aus- 
picatius enecta parente gignuntur. sic Scipio Africanus prior natus 
primusque Caesarum a caeso matris utero dictus (cf. Dölger, ACh 4 
(1934), 48/9). — Quodsi qui: after si and ne we often find qw: instead 
of quis; see the detailed discussion by Löfstedt, Synt., 2, 79/96; for 
Cie., cf. W. Kroll, Glotta 3 (1912), 3 (many instances may be added, 
e. g. Rosc. Amer. 1, 2; Tusc. 4, 8, 17; 4, 20, 46; de leg. agr. 1, 9, 27). 
Tert. makes a very frequent use of sí qui and ne qui (a few examples 
are adduced by Hoppe, Synt., 105,). For more details, see Hoogterp, 
163; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1,159/60; Ebert, 328; Tidn., Did., 30; 
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Juret, Filastr., 36; Chruzander, 91/2; Salon., Vit. Patr., 21; Väänänen, 
207/8 (the find-spot of the Pompeian inscriptions where s? qui occurs 
seems to show that this is a more vulgar form than s? quis). — wt 
Plato: who regarded the soul as exiraneam ... et extorrem uteri (§ 2). 
That Plato made use of this argument to demonstrate that the foetus 
is not an animate being is mentioned nowhere else, nor is it probable 
that Tert. owes this note to any of his sources (the statement that 
two bodies cannot possibly be in the same place at the same time, 
was made for the first time by Aristotle; see the note on 6, 8); it is 
more obvious that, after bis confutation of the philosophia quae duo 
in unum corpora negavit (6, 8; there, too, Tert. by philosophia seems 
to have meant Plato in the first place, as the whole chapter is levelled 
at him, and in ch. 4 he is called philosophus without more), he now 
in this context ascribes to Plato a similar argument, which may 
easily be confuted by referring to the earlier discussion of this subject, 
the case of Socrates, and two scriptural texts. — eum anima eonserta: 
the reading of A B (ut cum) is defended by Hartel (Patr. Stud., 4, 66), 
who translates “wie mit der Seele verwachsen” and remarks: “es ist 
das etwas mehr als in unum convenientia oder in unum congesta". 
Against this we may point out that in another passage Tert. uses 
conserere in the same context without qualifying it as à metaphorical 
expression by the addition of (vel)ut, viz. 11, 6: s? meque dei meque 
diaboli spiritus ex nativitate conseritur animae. As regards Hartel’s 
remark that it is notlikely that ui was inserted here as an interpolation, 
we may draw attention to the repeated use of uf in the latter part 
of this sentence. — Instead of daemonis Hartel writes daemonia with 
the following motivation: “es wäre hart, um daemonis halten zu 
können, animam in Gedanken zu ergänzen, und diese Ergänzung 
nicht richtig, sowohl mit Rücksicht auf den Schlusssatz, wo die 
Verbindung der Seele mit der Seele und der Seele mit dem bósen Geist 
unterschieden wird, und mit Rücksicht auf verum et multa alia (sic), 
worauf doch nicht animam daemonis folgen kónnte". The remark that 
after daemonis we are not to supply mentally animam, is right (the 
same view is held by Mr. Borleffs, who was kind enough to com- 
municate to me his interpretation of tbis passage, which I regard as 
the right one). Tert. argues that a soul (viz. a human soul, as is shown 
by the context; cf. the words ego... fetibus) may be united with 
‘another «human» soul’ as well as with ‘many other things, e.g. 
daemonis’. At the end of the sentence a more detailed description of 
these possibilities is found: in the first case we have to do with a 
societas substantiae, in the second, viz. when a spiritus nequam 
(co daemonis) is added to the soul, with a diversitas naturae (co sub- 
stantiae, cf. the note on 9, 6; the chocie of natura is either due to the 
clausula or to the desire for variation). So a demon is described as 
a being completely different from a human soul; but if this is true, 
it is impossible to understand animam after daemonis, especially 
because the immediately preceding anima denotes a human soul. It 
may also be pointed out that, according to Tert., the demons, who 
by him are called substantiae spiritales (apol. 22, 1) and only 
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possess this substance, can hardly be said to have souls, and still 
less to be souls (quae apud nos in homine privata res est, 19, 2; 
yet the latter view is found once, viz. in Max. Tyr. 9, 5: etxép Zorıv 
«6 Satguóvtov atò puy) droducauevn tò oua). On the other hand, 
Hartel's conjecture daemonia raises an insuperable difficulty on account 
of the subsequent genitives unius and septenarii spiritus; at most these 
might be interpreted as genitivi qualitatis, and in the case of the genit. 
legionarii numeri this is possible indeed, but what could be meant by a 
daemonium unius spiritus, if Tert. regards daemon(ium) as equivalent to 
spiritus? (cf. also Lohmeyer's note on Apoc. 16, 14 nvebuata Sarovar 
(Hdb. N.T. 16, p. 133): “Der Gen. bei mvevuata ist definierend 
wie Luc. 4, 33 (nveüux Satovion &xa$&orou) ; denn Dämonen haben 
nicht Geister, sondern sind Geister"). Only one possible interpretation 
remains: the demon joins the human soul, and alia multa join the 
human soul; hence daemonis should be put on a level with alia multa. 
For all this it is not clear which kind of genit. is to be assumed here. 
We may translate: “many other things, viz. things which have to 
do with a demon" (which is almost equivalent to “viz. a demon", 
just as in Greek ta daiuovoc is put instead of datuwv; Mr. Borleffs 
thinks this interpretation the most plausible one); we may, however, 
also consider the possibility that we must supply substantiam: 
the end of the sentence (quo facilius anima cum anima conseretur 
ex societate substantiae) shows that in this passage anima for Tert. is 
equivalent to substantia animae (we may also think of the definition 
of the demons as substantiae spiritales) ; hence it seems not altogether 
out of the question that in writing daemonis he forgot that in the 
immediately preceding part of this sentence he had not yet written 
anımae substantia, but only anima. — Soerate: for Tert.’s view that 
the daruöveov of Socrates was a Saíuov mépedpoc, see the notes on 
1, 4 and 39, 3. — legionarii numeri: from Marc. 5, 9 (Luc. 8, 27 seqq); 
similarly fuga 2, 6: diaboli legio. The passage has been fully discussed 
by Tert. in adv. Marc. 4, 20 (484, 23 seqq.). — quo facilius, etc.: the 
circumstantiality of the argument is typical of Tert. After the exposition 
of the argumentum a fortiori it would have sufficed to say: quo facilius 
anima cum anima conseretur ; instead of this, Tert. repeats the entire 
antithesis and elucidates it by the addition of ex societate substantiae . . . 
ex diversitate naturae. Cf. adv. Marc. 1, 2 (293, 5/6): habuit (sc. Marcion) 
et Cerdonem quendam informatorem scandali huius, quo facilius duos 
deos caeci perspexisse se existimaverunt, where Kroymann writes duo 
instead of quo (for the right interpretation, see Bill, 15). — ex societate 
substantiae ... ex diversitate naturae: the first ex also denotes the 
cause, whereas the latter only indicates the starting-point. 


9. in sexto Legum: 775 B/C: rivew dé sig ué9vjv obte KAAOH Tou 
TpÉrct... o08 doqQaAÉc, ot” oUv SH Trepl Y&uouc éorouóaxóta, Ev 
ols Euppova padtota eivat npénet vOp.prnv xai vuuplov petaforny où 
ouıxpav Biou wetadAattovtac, Kua dé xal TO yewopevov Eas 6 c 
uartata $E grppdvev del ylyvytat... xol mpd totroig Set ph vOv 
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sümoyéc &rAavic Nouyatöv te Ev polpa Euvioraodaı Tb quóuevov ... 
310 HÄANOV Ev SAov tov Evıauröv xal Blov yeh, wckAtota SE ónócov Av 
Ysvv& yoóvovw, evAaBetodat x«l un mpdtrewy uhite 60a voowdy Exdvra 
slvat unre bca ÜÓfpseoc 7) a&duxtug £yóusvx * cig yao råg cv 
Ysvvoguévov dux&c nal cóyu«xva avayeatov &£Eo- 
Kopyvbonevov ExtuUTOVGdaL xai TÍXTELY T&v 
pavrdtep a’ dtagepdvtmc SE Exeivyv thy Tiuépav xol woura &né- 
yeodar täy nepil Ta toxta. The words ex aliqua vilitate concubitus 
of course refer to xal un npdrreiv... adınlac £yóusva. The passage 
is frequently adduced, paraphrased, or copied : [Ocell. Lucan.] de univ. 
nat. 52 seqq. (23, 21 segg. Harder), especially 56 (24, 15 seqq.; ef. Harder’s 
note, p. 133); Plut. de lib. educ. 3 (1 D) and coniug. praec. 42 (144 B); 
Athen. 10, 39 (431 F); Aristoxen. ap. Stob. ecl. 4, 37, 4 (879, 10/4 
Hense); Euseb. praep. evang. 3, 1 (81 D; from Plut.); Jamblich. 
vit. Pyth. 211/2; for Posidonius, see Galen de plac. Hippocr. et Plat. 
p. 445, 5/15 Müller (cf. Pohlenz, Neue Jahrb., Suppl. 24 (1898), 622/3). 
Soranus also gives a similar instruction (gyn. 1, 38/9, especially 1, 39, 2 
(27, 36 Ilberg): vnp&rwcav at yuvatxes Ev tolg mAnotacuotc); it is 
possible that in lepil quy?j; he referred to the passage from Plato. 
Since the doxographical survey in $ 2 was almost certainly borrowed 
by Tert. from the same treatise, it is not out of the question that 
Soranus accused Plato of inconsistency; but, on the other hand, we 
are not to lose sight of the fact that the passage from the Laws seems 
to have been generally known, so that Tert. may have been acquainted 
with it long before he consulted Soranus. — in sexto Legum : similarly, 
apol. 16, 2 (Fuld.): Tacitus... in quarto Historiarum (Vulg.: in 
quinta H.); cf. Svenn., Pallad., 137; Hoppe, Beitr., 43; Lófst., Krit. 
Apol., 53. — monens cavere: the infin. after monere (which is found 
already in Cic., e.g. de fin. 1, 66) is used especially by poets (see 
Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarb.,’, s. v.); for Tert., see Hoppe, Synt., 46, for 
more details, Hofm., Synt., 580, Kühner-Stegm., 1, 682, Goelz., Jer., 
364, Lavarenne, 238/9, Hoogterp, 201, and the literature quoted by 
Konjetzny, 343,. — vilitate concubitus instead of vile concubitu, 
probably on account of the clausula (1? y). — supparare (also 30, 5; 
iei. 4 (278, 29); adv. Marc. 4, 34 (536, 1); adv. Val. 4 (181, 16) and 
14 (193, 7); cult. fem. 2, 7, 2) occurs only in Tert.’s works. — pristina 
(B) is the correct reading, for Tert. means the prior sententia mentioned 
in $ 2. — sibi exciderit: “has gone back upon his word”; similarly, 
pud. 19 (265, 8/10): iuxta est igitur, ut excidisse sibi dicamus Iohannem 
in primore quidem epistula negantem nos sine delicto esse, nunc vero 
praescribentem non delinquere omnino; adv. Prax. 1 (227, 8); Iren. 
lat. 4, 44, 3; excidere de (ab) = “to break faith with": pud. 12 (242, 
27/8); 19 (265, 12/3); apol. 46, 17; 49, 6; spect. 8 (10, 16/7) and 26 
(26, 3/4); ad Scap. 3; adv. Herm. 39 (169, 5); res. 52 (107, 12); v. v. 7; 
adv. Marc. 3, 4 (381, 3): — ens ab optimi dei titulo (“aus der Rolle 
fallend” Hoppe, Synt., 131); 2b. 4, 17 (476, 1); = ‘to lose’ adv. Tud. 2, 27; 
v. v. 14; adv. Marc. 1, 4 (295, 12); — it mihi = ‘I forget’: adv. Marc. 
4, 11 (449, 5): excidit ei vel de Petro (see for this passage Hoppe, loc. cit., 
note 2); cult. fem. 2, 10, 1; ad nat. 2, 12, 5; iei. 6 (280, 14/6): nemo... 
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recordabitur dei eo in tempore, quo ipsum sibi hominem excidere sollemne 
est. In this passage we should either expect de pristina ... sententia 
exciderit or only sib? exciderit; hence de is to be translated here by 
*with regard to'. — Though oro te is very frequent in Tert., oro, the 
reading of A, may be retained: cf. test. anim. 5 (141, 19); ad nat. 1, 7,1; 
2, 12, 20; pud. 16 (254, 19). — animae quoque, sc. sicut etiam corporis. 
The sentence (= St. V. F. 1, frag. 518) has been repeated from 5, 4. 
This argument was rejected by Vincentius Victor, who in general 
adopted Tert.’s psychological views; see Aug. de anim. et ei. orig. 
2, 6, 10. — genituram: see 23, 5. — dirigebant A B, digerebant Gel. 
(“recte, ut videtur", Thes. l. L. VI, 2: 1825, 84). We may, however, 
refer to res. 22 (55, 7/9): ordinem temporum primo ludaicorum usque 
ad excidium Hierusalem, dehinc communium usque ad conclusionem 
saeculi dirigit (sc. dominus), where all the MSS have dirigit, but 
Kroymann follows Gelenius in writing digerit. In several other places 
dirigere is almost synonymous with digerere (though not as clearly 
as in the present passage and in the passage just quoted), e. g. ad nat. 
2, 9, 10: ipsos in duas species dirigimus (here Hartel, Patr. Stud., 
3, 57 thinks the reading digerimus quite possible); adv. Prax. 2 (229, 
29 seg.): (Oikonomia) quae unitatem in trinitatem disponat, tres dirigens 
(“contendens esse" Kroymann) patrem et filium et spiritum; adv. 
Marc. 1, 9 (302, 21/2): hinc itaque constantissime dirigam deum non 
esse, qui sit hodie incertus; probably also orat. 5 (184, 14/5): nam 
utique ultio illorum (sc. martyrum) a saeculi fine dirigitur; for the 
cognate sense *to interpret', see the note on 1,6. — For the emphasis 
laid on the moment of conception in astrology, see Boll-Bezold-Gundel, 
Sternglaube und Sterndeutung?, 153/4; 168; Hopfner, Gr.-äg. Offen- 
barungszauber, 1, 198; cf. also Aug. civ. dei 5, 1 seqq.; Philo de provid. 
1,87; Hippolyt. refut. 4, 3, 5/11 (the Ileparıxot) ; Orig. ap. Euseb. praep. 
evang. 6, 11 (291 B). — ad... flatus: on this sentence Lindner observes: 
*ad eam i. e. genituram, pertinet, si quid est, i. e. si momenti est ad 
vitam, flatus, non aliunde infanti accedit, sed nascitur cum infante". 
This interpretation points in the direction of a right solution. Quam 
eannot possibly refer to anima, for the essence of the soul is a flatus 
in itself. Tert. seems to mean that it is not the air (flatus) penetrating 
into the body at birth ($2) which creates the soul, but the flatus 
which is active at the moment of conception, viz. the destillatio 
animae (27, 6; cf. also 27, 8) contained in the sperm: “the flatus is 
no less concerned with conception «than with birth»". 


26. Scriptural texts also demonstrate that the embryo is an animate being. 


*After giving an advice to philosophers and physicians, I now 
proceed to the furnishing of convincing proofs from Holy Seripture 
to my Christian readers ($ 1), viz. the cases of Esau and Jacob (Gen. 
25, 22 seg.; $8 2/3), Jesus and John the Baptist (Luc. 1, 41. 46; § 4), 
and Jeremiah (Jer. 1, 5; $ 5)". 

In making use of scriptural texts for the purpose of demonstrating 
that the embryo has a soul, Tert. has a predecessor in the anonym- 
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ous author quoted by Clem. Alex. ecl. prophet. 50, 1/3: ”Eħeyev 
TxpeoBocng C@ov civar tò x«v& yaotpdc.. Hictotcav yap thy poyhy sig 
THY UNtpav and týs xaddpcews nitpertauevyy cic oUAANYL xal sioxot- 
Setoav óró tivos töv tH yevéoe. Epectmtwv ayYEAWY TTPOYLVWCKOVTOG 
Tov xalpdv THG DVAAnPEWS xıveiv TpÓc cuvouciav THY Yuvaixa, xata- 
Brndévtoc 52 tod onépuarog óc siretv EEorxerovadat Td Ev TH orepnarı 
Tvedpa x«l obtws ovdAayBaveodat tH tAdoer... Maptiprov Qvópaoev 
m&ctv. Kal önnvina av ebaoyyaltlovraı of &yyeAot ts otetpac, olov 
Tpostoxplvouct TiS avAAH ews tàs puys (Luc. 1, 13) -xal év «và eb» 
ayyeaio, td DBoípoc gaxietycey’ ws Euduyov (Luc. 1, 41), * * xai ai 
steipau dic toviré siol oreipat, cc Av pn eloxpwouevng tig puxe Thy 
Tod onméppatoc xaraBorAny ouvayovons si; xatoyhy ovarAnbews xal 
yevvijoecc. The passage has been discussed in detail by F. J. Dölger, 
ACh 4 (1934), 28/32, who regards this npeoßörng as a Christian 
Platonist. 

In later times these scriptural passages have frequently been used 
by the defenders of creatianism and of the previous existence of the 
soul, e. g. Orig. de princ. 2, 9, 7: Igitur sicut de Esau et Iacob diligentius 
perscrutatis scripturis invenitur quia non est iniustitia apud. deum, ut 
antequam nascerentur vel agerent aliquid in hac scilicet vita, diceretur 
guia ‘maior serviet minori, et ut invenitur non esse iniustitia, quod et 
in ventre fratrem suum supplantavit Iacob, st ex praecedentis videlicet 
vitae meritis digne ewm dilectum esse sentiamus a deo, ita ut et fratri 
praeponi mereretur; ib. 1, 7, 4; 3, 3, 5; 3, 4, 2 (see also the fragment 
translated by Hier. which has been preserved by Rufin. apol. 1, 28). 
Besides, Jer. 1, 5 is quoted in support of creatianism by Leo Magn. 
ep. 15, 9 and Aug. serm. 26, 1 (cf. also the thorough discussion of this 
passage in de gen. ad litt. 6, 9, 14). The author of the so-called '* Altercatio 
S. Ambrosii contra eos qui animam non confitentur esse facturam, aut 
ex traduce esse dicunt” (Caspari, Kirchenhistor. Anecdota, 227/9) makes 
use of this same passage in conjunction with Exod. 21, 22 (see the 
note on 37, 2) and arrives at this conclusion: vides ergo figuratum in 
utero animam. accipere. 


1. Omnis... terminos: Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 2, 55) translates: 
*Doch die Meinungen der Menschen ausserhalb der Grenzen der 
Offenbarung zeigen nichts als lauter Abweichungen". For this use of 
omnis, he refers to adv. Marc. 2, 15 (355, 27): omnis providentia, dei 
*die vollkommene Voraussicht Gottes"; pud. 16 (254, 2): omnem 
notitiam apostoli “eine ganz erschópfende Erkenntnis vom Apostel"; 
res. 25 (61, 25): sub omn: clausula temporum “beim völligen Abschluss 
der Zeiten" ; apol. 11, 5; 50, 15; ad nat. 1, 16, 3; adv. Marc. 4, 6 (433, 3): 
magnam et omnem differentiam (we may add 28, 2: ad omnem mortui 
veteris horrorem). All the same for this passage another translation 
seems preferable, viz. “But all this confusion of «merely» human 
opinions «only» extends to the limits of «the word of» God" = “ceases 
to exist, as soon as we come to Holy Scripture’. We would subscribe 
to Thórnell's interpretation, if the inaequalitas had been mentioned 
for tbe first time here; this, however, is not the case, for this word 
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certainly refers to 25, 9: nescio de pristina magis an de ista sententia 
sibi exciderit (cf. also ch. 1/3). Moreover, Tert. emphasizes the words 
usque ad dei terminos more strongly than omnis, and our interpretation 
gives a more natural transition to the next sentence (/n... colligam). 
For inaequalitas, cf. fuga 7, 1; tet. 14 (293, 9/10); adv. Marc. 4, 3 
(428, 9/10). — sententiae humanae: which, as compared with the 
sententia, divina, is of no value; cf. mon. 3: ostendit illa quae supra 
dixerat non dominicae auctoritatis fuisse, sed humanae aestimationis; 
apol. 45, 1: a deo edocti . . . 45, 2 humana aestimatio; ad nat. 1, 10, 15: 
in arbitrio et libidine sententiae humanae; for the alternation of an 
adject. (hwmanae) and a genit. (dei), see Sórbom, 87/8; Gabarrou, 198; 
Spindler, 50; Havers, 121. — dei terminos was probably translated 
rightly by Thörnell: “the limits of God's Revelation” (cf. nostras 
lineas). All the same, we should perhaps not lose sight of the meaning 
‘ordinance’, ‘rule’ (probably influenced by Gr. ópoc, see Tidn., Did., 
254) either, which is discussed by Tidner, Eran. 36 (1938), 76/8. 
From Tert. he adduces pud. 13 (245, 16/9): Hymenaei autem et Alexandri 
crimen si et in isto et in futuro aevo inremissibile est, blasphemia scilicet, 
utique apostolus non adversus terminum domini sub spe veniae dedisset 
satanae (Oehl. ad loc.: “hoc est adversus sententiam et determinationem 
domini"); fuga 13, 2: omnium iam nunc dominicarum «pronuntiationum > 
suae sunt et causae et regulae; termini non in infinitum nec ad omnia 
spectanL; adv. Marc. 4, 26 (512, 12): ceterum quomodo adhuc staret 
regnum eius (sc. Satanae) in suis terminis et legibus et officiis? ; ib. 
5, 19 (645, 10/2): sed Marcion principalem suae fidei terminum de 
Epicuri schola agnoscat (here terminus is almost equivalent to ‘dogma’); 
perhaps we may add pud. 2 (223, 25/6): porro et auctoritas scripturae 
in suis terminis stabit sine alterutra oppositione. Hence the best solution 
seems to be that in this passage, though the original sense of terminus 
is still vividly felt (cf. praeser. 10, 10/2: hanc tibi fossam. (== finem 
quaerendi) determinavit ipse, qui te non vult aliud. credere quam quod 
instituit, ideoque nec quaerere), we must also reckon with the meaning 
“the firmly established ordinances of God’. — In nostras... probem: 
“the evidence furnished by scriptural texts is of value for Christian 
readers only"; Tert. avoids the mistake of Cypr. blamed by Lact. 
div. inst. 5, Y: hic tamen placere ultra verba sacramentum ignorantibus 
non potest, quoniam mystica sunt, quae locutus est, et ad id praeparata, 
ut a solis fidelibus audiantur. denique a doctis huius saeculi, quibus 
forte scripta eius innotuerunt, derideri solet, and 5, 4 (with regard to 
Cypr. Ad Demetrianum): non enim scripturae testimoniis, quam ille 
(sc. Demetrianus) utique vanam, fictam, commenticiam putabat, sed 
argumentis et ratione fuerat refellendus. Tert.’s point of view has been 
stated with perfect clearness in cor. 7, 14 seqq.: Video igitur et curiosius 
et plenius agendum ab originibus usque ad profectus et excessus rei 
(sc. usus coronarum). Litterae ad hoc saeculares mecessariae. De suis 
enim instrumentis saecularia probari mecesse est (a similar statement 
is made by Euseb. praepar. evang. 1, 6). Still we should not forget 
that Tert. regards the evidence furnished in this chapter as much 
more valuable than his discussion of the same matter in ch. 25, as 
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is shown by the antithesis respond?... probem and, moreover, by 
many statements in his other writings collected by Lortz, Tert., 
1, 248/74. Lortz is wrong in supposing (p. 250) that this chapter 
opens the second part of the whole treatise, and that this part was 
intended for Christian readers; ch. 26 only forms the beginning of 
the ‘Christian’ discussion on the soul of the embryo, which discussion 
fills ch. 25/7 (cf. also Naumann, 318,,). — lineas: “Metaphora locutionis 
sumpta de circo, ubi suleo impresso aut colore aliquo insperso prae- 
scribebantur certae lineae intra quas depugnandum esset" (Oehler 
(I, 506) in his note on scorp. 4); cf. Otto, Sprichw., 194; Weyman, 
A. L. L. 8, 30/1; Sonny, tb., 9, 67. Tert. makes a very extensive use 
of this metaphor (see Oehler, loc. cit.); the same is to be said of Hier., 
who probably here, too, copied Tert. (e.g. adv. Lucifer 4. 11; adv. 
Pelag. 3, 6; adv. Rufin. 3, 14). — respondi: a law term (‘to give an 
advice'); see Beck, 41/2. responsum is used with the same meaning 
in adv. Marc. 4, 25 (507, 15); see also comm. on 6, 6. — aedifiea: 
the original meaning is still felt here as in apol. 23, 18: spei nostrae 
fidentiam aedificant; idol. 10 (40, 24): hinc prima diabolo fides aedi- 
ficatur ; adv. Marc. 2, 1 (333, 10); cult. fem. 1, 6, 1 (adv. Marc. 1, 8 = 
300, 1): stuporem aedificare. The signification ‘to edify’, which is 
found in Christian literature only (see for this sense Thes. l. L. I: 
926, 4 seqq.; Teeuwen, 129/30; Dibelius’ note on Eph. 2, 20, Hdb. N. T. 
12, p. 53/4; Ph. Vielhauer, Oikodome, Karlsruhe-Durlach 1939), is 
extremely rare in Tert.’s writings (to my knowledge, the only instance 
to be found is cult. fem. 2, 11, 2: ut exemplo sitis, ut aedificentur in 
vobis). The same is the case with aedificatio (see Thes. l. L. I: 917, 
64/918, 46), which in most cases has retained its original meaning, 
e. g. res. 45 (92, 22; cf. Eph. 4, 29): ad-nem fidei, and adv. Marc. 5, 17 
(637, 25); the typically ‘Christian’ sense is found only in pat. 5 (6, 11/2): 
loquacitas in aedificatione nulla turpis; paen. 5, 8; cult. fem. 1, 3, 3. 
An adject. aedificatorius ‘edifying’ (Tp) is found in 47, 2. — aspice 
is frequently used by Tert. to introduce an example (Thórn., Stud. 
Tert., 4, 99); for the same use made of conspice by Lucifer Calaurit., 
see Thörn., Stud. Lucif., 10,. — prophetantes: with regard to Esau 
and Jacob this is not true, for they did not prophesy, but were a 
prophecy in themselves. 


2. aeris nullus impulsus: this remark islevelled at the Stoics (cf. 25, 2). 
— nusquam adhue: cf. adv. Herm. 3 (129, 15/6): ‘deus’ solummodo 
ponit ... et nusquam adhuc dominus; Novat. de trin. 28: et cum adhuc 
crux nusquam esset. — populi duo: Tert. adopts the interpretation of 
Gen. 25, 22 seq. given by St. Paul in Rom. 9, 12/3 (cf. also adv. Iud. 
1, 22 seqq.; pud. 8 = 235, 6/7), which in patristic literature remained 
the usual one. To my knowledge, a different exegesis of this text is 
only found in [Caes. Arelat.] serm. 162, 3 Morin: Modo enim tamquam 
in uno coetu et in uno corpore ecclesiae malt et boni constituti sunt, 
quomodo in utero Rebeccae duo parvuli se in typo ecclesiae conlidebant. 
Very remarkable are Fulgentius’ words in de aet. mundi et homin. 5 
(144, 13/9 Helm): Monstrat nondum homo (note the difference from. 
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Tert.’s view) sui cordis invidiam; nam cui adhuc vita non fuit, livoris 
toxicum nondum natus adsumsit. Numquidnam divina vustitia in matris 
vulva prior formatur invidia quam figura? aut quo livor in loco habita- 
culum accipit, ubi adhuc anima non fuit? Nascitur parvus qui nasci 
voluit primus; optavit primordia si possit vinci natura. — infantiae: 
this subst. once more has concrete sense; see comm. on 25, 5. — 
animosae quam animatae: cf. 19, 9. — partus aperitur seems 
to bea poetical phrase; it is also found in Hor. carm. saec. 13: 
maturos aperire partus; Nemesian. Cyneg. 125; Petr. Chrysol. serm. 40. 
Partus here has the meaning of vulva, cf. LXX Gen. 29, 31: vote 
nv urpay «otc (Vulg. aperuit vulvam eius); the same meaning 
is assumed by Stam for Prud. Hamart. 599: progeniem (sc. 
viperae), saepti rumpentem obstacula partus (Bergman, however, 
interprets: ‘fetus vi concreta’) and cathem. 7, 59: partu de senili 
effusus est (here this sense is highly questionable). — auguratus 
only in this place means ‘augury’, ‘portent’ (Thes. 1. L. II: 
1369, 16/7). 


3. qui praevenerat nasci: for the use of the infin., cf. Hoppe, Synt., 58, 
(we may, however, doubt if it is right to follow him in interpreting 
this construction as à Grecism, as it is also possible to compare the 
use of occupo with an infin., which occurs from Plaut. downwards; 
Hofm., Synt., 580). For the way of connecting the three partic. prae- 
vento, necdum ... edito, tantum ... nato, cf. comm. on 27, 1. — de 
prima aspiratione ... Stoica forma: cf. 25, 2. — plantam fratris in- 
vaserat: Tert. frequently attaches an accus. to invadere, e. g. 35, 5: 
haereticos Heliae . .. invadere exemplum; adv. Marc. 4, 40 (559, 15); 
apol. 37, 2; paen. 2, 14. 4, 2 (t. paenitentiam) ; ad nat. 1, 18, 3; cor. 
4, 10/1: st Rebecca conspecto procul sponso velamen invasit. In pall. 5, 6 
the verb means devorare (see comm. on 31, 4: inruerat). This passage 
seems to have been copied by Hier. de Exod. in vig. Pasch. (Anecd. 
Mareds. III, 2: 410, 8): necubi serpens plantam gradientis invadat. — 
calens matre is interpreted in Thes. 1. L. III: 147, 83/4 as calens in 
utero matris; it is, however, more plausible that matre is a separative 
ablat. (Germ.: ‘warm von der Mutter her’; cf. such Dutch expressions 
as ‘heet van de naald’). Cf. Prud. psychom. 216/7: natalibus horis 
totum hominem et calidos a matre amplectimur artus; Basil. homil. in 
Ps. 114 (P. G. 29, 489 C): (tà Bpepn) and cc &v TH uNtea depuörmrog 
TQ Aepı nepubuyöueva. To a certain extent we may also compare 
Varro de re rust. 2, 8, 2: pullum asininum a partu recentem; Verg. 
Aen. 6, 450: recens a volnere Dido; Cypr. ep. 64, 4 (719, 18 H.): etsi 
adhuc infans a partu novus est (see Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 123); 
Iuven. 7, 196: adhuc a matre rubentem; Donat. ad Ter. Andr. 3, 2, 6: 
adhuc... a matre sanguinolentum. — se... eupiebat: for the accus. 
c. inf., cf. the instances collected by Hoppe, Synt., 50, for the acc. 
c. inf. after cupere, see Thes. 1. L. IV: 1433, 38/57. The use of a perfect 
infinitive after cupere is poetical (Thes., 1. 7/13). — eredo is put in 
parentheses as in 25, 6; 33, 3; 35, 4; 44, 1; 50, 4. — quia vivum: for 
the ellipsis, ef. apol. 50, 10: o gloriam licitam, quia humanam; ib. 17, 5 
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(Fuld.) and 30, 4; Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 70; Hoppe, Synt., 59. 143; 
Waltz., Et., 222. 396. 


4. Aspice: see comm. on $ 1. — monstrosiores: cf. adv. Marc. 3, 13 
(396, 26 seqq.) : praestruxit enim fidem incredibili rei rationem edendo, quod 
in signum esset futura: ‘propterea’, inquit, ‘dabit vobis dominus signum 
(signo Kroym.): ‘ecce virgo concipiet in utero et pariet filium’. Dignum 
autem a deo, nisi novitas aliqua monstruosa, iam signum non fuisset. - 
pro eversione naturae: adv, Prax. 10 (241, 26/7): nam et sterilem parere 
contra, naturam diffieile deo non fuit, sicut nec virginem; in iei. 7 (283, 6) 
Tert. calls the fact that Anna became fruitful naturae mutationem. 
Eversio is frequently used by Tert. with the following significations: 
1) ‘subversion’, e. g. apol. 8, 7; 2) ‘total alteration’, e. g. mon. 11 
and the present passage; 3) ‘destruction’, e.g. 35, 1; 53, 2/3; adv. 
Marc. 4, 29 (523, 18): ignem eversionis; 4) ‘weakening’, e. g. praescr. 
16, 13. — ut altera ... stupida, altera intacta: it is not necessary to 
follow Reifferscheid in writing altera ut. According to Baehrens (Bestr., 
311), we must understand ita before the second altera. This inter- 
pretation is certainly possible, cf. apol. 11, 13: atquin ut homines illos 
fuisse non potestis negare, (sc. ita) etiam, etc. (see Waltz., Ét., 193); 
for more instances, see Baehrens, loc. cit. (the greater part is highly 
questionable) and Carlsson, 72, for ut. . . et = ut... ita et, Dahlmann's 
note on Varro 1. I. 8, 36. We may, however, also suppose that ut has 
a causal sense here, and mentally supply the partic. obc« (see comm. 
on 5, 4, and for ut attached to a partic. in Tert., Hoppe, Synt., 58): 
Ss N p£v cceipa, fj 9 &9vxroc obca. — seminis stupida (B) must be 
the correct reading, though stupidus is always used in an absolute 
sense, except in this passage and in Solin. 17, 9: stupidos in obtutum 
(I owe this information to the editors of the Thes. l. L.). At first 
sight the conjecture by Junius semini stupida seems to be right: ‘not 
reacting upon the sperm’ (in Ter. Hec. prol. 4: populus studio stupidus, 
studio is a causal ablat.; cf. Hofm., Synt., 443; Bennet, Synt., 2, 316 
compares Pacuv. 54: (civitas) studio obstupida). Hartel (Patr. Stud., 
3, 87), who supposes Junius to be right, compares such passages as 
scorp. 10 (169, 15/7): dum hic ordo . .. salvus sit suae fide? (sua e fide 
Reiff.); adv. Marc. 4, 21 (488, 5/6): haec Marcion deleat, dum sensus 
salva sint, an. 17, 6: extra aquam integer visui remus; apol. 47, 6: 
deum ... neminem rebus humanis. Still it seems preferable to retain 
seminis and to explain it as an objective genit. This genit. is very 
frequently used after adjectives which, like stupidus, have a negative 
meaning (for intrepidus and immetuens, see Konjetzny, 312); from Tert. 
cf. 10, 5: culices, ne in tenebris quidem aurium caeci (see comm.) and 
adv. Marc. 2, 8 (345, 12): homini ... infirmo (i. e. impotenti) dominandi. 
In the same way we may consider seminis stupidus to be equivalent 
to seminis siupens (stupidus = stupens e. g. luvenc. 4, 89), i. e. seminis 
non sentiens or non audiens (for this use of non audire, cf. Chiron 851 
and Grevander, Eran. 25 (1927), 97/100; a remarkable parallel is 
furnished by Hdt. 3, 29: rowüroı Deol Yıvovran, Evamol te xal 
capxoSseG x«l Ematovtes otdypiwv; for pall. 2,4: et solum 
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audiebat, see Gerlo, Rev. Belge 18 (1939), 359). We may also refer 
to the use of an object. genit. after mutus (e.g. Cic. pro Flacco 6: 
muta est huius temporis accusatio, i. e. ‘acc. hoc tempus non memorat) 
and surdus (e.g. Sil. Pun. 10, 553: votorum haud surde meorum; ib. 
1, 692; Colum. 3, 10, 8; from the Greek cf. Antiphanes in Athenaeus 
10, 450 F: xoq1jv» 9' axonig aladmoıv Exovow; Bailly in his lexicon quotes 
Hippocrates 12, 1, 30 (?): xwpòs tHv Acyouévwv). This interpretation 
is supported by the fact that intactus, which must also be connected 
with seminis, is followed by an objective genit. in Prud. apoth. 568: 
intactam thalami .. . puellam. It is even possible that the genit. de- 
pending on intacta has caused the connection of stupida with a genit., 
cf. e. g. Hor. sat. 1, 1, 35: haud ignara ac non incauta futuri (for Verg. 
georg. 3, 498: «nfelix studiorum atque immemor herbae, cf. Norden, 
Verg. Aen. VI, 384); from Tert. cf. res. 32 (71, 12): divinae potius 
sapientiae religiosus quam suae libidinosus. Perhaps we must also take 
into account the analogous use of sterilis (for which see von Geisau, 
Indogerm. Forsch. 36 (1916), 247). As to the meaning of stupidus 
in this context, cf. Venant. Fort. carm. 3, 12, 39: stupidi colles i. e. 
*qui culturam non sentiunt/ (Forcellini); Ennod. carm. 1, 19, 11/2: 
(Maria) concepit aure filium/stupente factum corpore; Petr. Chrysol. 
serm. 89 (P. L. 52, 452 B): in Zacharia et Elisabeth stupet sexus; Anthol. 
Lat. 148, 8: fututor hebes. — si forte: ‘if that were possible indeed'. 
Just as in 8, 5, Tert. is reluctant to admit this possibility even for 
an exceptional case. — fuerant... concepti instead of erant concepti : 
see Kühn.-St., 1, 164/5; Hofm., Synt., 562; Ch. Müller, 44; Konjetzny, 
337. — glorificat: a ‘direct Christianism' (8o£& o); see Mohrm., Aug., 
183 and 256; Matzkow, 47 segg.; Peterson, Etc Yeöc, 176 and 318. — 
spiritus: Luc. 1, 15: spiritu sancto replebitur adhuc ex utero matris 
suae (sc. Johannes). The author of [Justin] Quaest. et respons. ad 
orthod., resp. 13, regards tà tod Barrıarod 'lokvvou £v ty xomig 
TTS ures THC Ayaddıdosas oxtpríuxrx as an argument for his 
conviction that embryos are living beings, and hence will take 
part in the resurrection of the flesh; as to Christ, cf. Aug. de trin. 
15, 26, 46: Nec sane tunc unctus est Christus spiritu sancto, quando 
super eum baptizatum velut columba, descendit . .. sed ista mystica et 
invisibili unctione tunc intelligendus est unctus, quando verbum dei caro 
factum est, id est, quando humana natura sine ullis praecedentibus 
bonorum operum, meritis deo verbo est in utero virginis copulata, ut cum 
illo fieret una persona. Ob hoc eum confitemur natum de spiritu sancto 
et virgine Maria. 


9. Jerem. 1, 5 is also connected by Ambrosiast. in Gal. 1, 
15/6 with Christ's praescientia in utero matris. — ex primordii 
forma: see comm. on 9, 7. — et afflat, sc. in utero. — priusquam, 
which in this paragraph occurs twice in quotations from Holy 
Scripture, is avoided by Tert. in his own writings (antequam or 
ante... quam is found in ad nat. 1, 7, 31; 2, 12, 6; bapt. 12, 9; paen. 
6, 24, etc.), whereas it is preferred by archaists (Hofm., Synt., 735; 
Tidn., Did., 161,. — sanetificavi: another ‘direct Christianism' 
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(see Matzkow, 35 seqq.) — Utique nequaquam: cf. e. g. pud. 19 
(263, 23): nullo pacto! ` 


27. The simultaneous origin of body and soul. 


“Body and soul come into existence simultaneously (§ 1): as they 
are separated at the same moment through death, so they are united 
at the same moment through life <; hence they come to life simul- 
taneously> (§ 2). Now we acknowledge life to exist from the moment 
of conception, because we declare the soul, whose origin is the beginning 
of life, to come into existence at that moment; so we conclude that 
body and soul are united and come to life simultaneously «, viz. at 
the moment of conception» ($ 3). A reference to the act of procreation 
(which reference contains nothing shameful) is sufficient to prove this 
(§ 4), for at the moment of procreation body and soul act simul- 
taneously. — The sperm of the father consists of a corporeal substance, 
viz. the humor, and a psychic one, viz. the calor (§ 5). Moreover, in 
sexual intercourse one feels that from the soul, too, something is 
detached (§ 6). — The correctness of this view is proved by the proto- 
type of procreation as given in Genesis: at the creation of Adam, 
the loam from which his body was moulded was the prototype of 
the liquid substance of the sperm, and the breath of God, from which 
his soul arose, the prototype of the calor which is the psychic part 
of the sperm (§ 7). In the same way that the loam and the breath 
of God were united and constituted Adam, the two elements of the 
sperm constitute man (§ 8). Hence eventually all souls arose from 
the soul of Adam (§ 9)". . 

Before we proceed to an analysis of the contents of this chapter, 
we must first discuss Tert.’s view about the origin of the embryo in 
general, especially so, because this subject was not dealt with in the 
monograph by K. Emmel (Das Fortleben der antiken Lehren von der 
Beseelung bei den Kirchenvätern (Borna-Leipsic 1918); see for this 
chapter pp. 33/44). 

According to Tert., the human body comes into existence by the 
sperm of the father solidifying the xatayyjvie of the mother. The 
clearest account of this view is found in c. Chr. 19, 21/3: materiam 
seminis, quam constat sanguinis esse calorem (colorem T, ‘col<atum 
um >orem fort.’ Kroym.), ut despumatione mutatum in coagulum sanguinis 
feminae; ib. 4, 5: hwmoris et sanguinis foeda, coagula (Kroymann’s 
punctuation is wrong); tb. 16, 35 seqq.; adv. Marc. 4, 21 (491, 1/2): 
lege substantiae corporalis ex sanguine et humore; apol. 9, 8: in utero, 
dum adhuc sanguis in hominem delibatur. This view, in Tert.’s time 
a very common one, eventually harks back to Aristotle, who asserted 
that the sperm of the father furnishes the ‘moulding force’ (etdoc), 
the xaraumvıx of the mother the matter (025; ef. e. g. P. van Schilf- 
gaarde, De zielkunde van Aristoteles (Leyden 1938), 73): thus the 
soul of the embryo comes from the father, its body from the mother, 
de generat. animal. 2, 3 (737a 27 seqg.): TÒ yao 930 honep &ppev tort 
TETMP@UEVOV, xol TH LATAH onéppux, OD Kadapoyv dé. Ev yàp obx Eyet 
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uóvov, Thy TAG yoxs apy ny . x«i ded Toto ócotG brenvéuto yiveraı TOV 
Coo, &uqotépavy Eye TK Eon TÒ OUVLOTELEVOV OSv, Ad THY &p x^v ovx 
č fet, Stò où yiveraı Eubuxov taty yap Tb roð kppevos emiméper 
onégua; ib. 2, 4 (739b 20/6); for further passages, see Emmel, 75/7. 

This view of Aristotle's was borrowed by Athenaeus, the founder 
of the so-called pneumatic school of physicians; cf. e. g. Galen. de 
semine 2, 2 av 612, 3 segg. Kühn): xai ev 89 xal 6 "Adnvanoc aoabTws 
"Aptatortenet THY piv ÜXnv TS tov Caou yevécews £v TÓ xaraumvio 
+iderau, THY xıvoücav dé adtd Shvapıv Ev TO TOD Öippevog onépuate 
(cf. Wellmann, D. pneum. Schule, 148/50). In general this doctrine 
of the formation of the embryo from the sperm of the father and the 
blood of the xataunvıx continued to exist for a long time (though 
the original theory that these two ingredients are to each other as 
form is to matter, was soon forgotten; cf. e.g. Marc. Aurel. 5, 4; 
Plotin. 2, 9, 12). Among the Romans it seems to have been introduced 
by Varro; cf. the account occurring in Lactant. opif. dei 12, 6: con- 
ceptum igitur Varro et Aristoteles sic Heri arbitrantur. Aiunt non 
tantum maribus inesse semen, verum etiam feminis, et inde plerumque 
matribus similes procreari, sed earum semen sanguinem esse purgalum 
(also cf. l. l. 5, 61: mas ignis, quod ibi semen, aqua femina, quod fetus 
ab eius humore; Gell. 3, 10, 7; Diels, Dox. Gr., 198); further e.g. 
Plin. n. k. 7, 66: quando haec est generando homini materia, germine 
e maribus coaguli modo hoc (sc. virus menstruum) $n sese glomerante, 
quod deinde lempore ipso animatur corporaturque. Among Judaic 
authors of the Hellenistic period the same view is found, e. g. Sap. 
Salom. 7, 1/2: £v «oia unrpös EyAbonv càoE ... mavelc Ev aluatı Ex 
or£puatng avdoédc; Enoch 15, 4 (see Rüsche, Blut, Leben und Seele, 
362; P. Heinisch, Das Buch der Weisheit (Münster i. W. 1912), 127); 
Philo de opif. mundi 132: A&yevo yap obv xol tata (sc. TR Xaraunvia) 
TXpÓG &vÓpOv qucotxóv ovaia orepuaruch Bospüv civar. The yéwyotc 
26 atudtwv mentioned in Ioh. 1, 13 is also to be explained in this way 
(Rüsche, 362/3). Doxography, which certainly has contributed much 
to the propagation of this theory, also restricts itself to the mention 
of its physiological part, e. g. Aét. 5, 6: Ta&c at auAANdeıs yivovrar . 
"Apıortoreing rag u£v ovAAn Pers yiveoDat vpoxveAxouévrc pov bd TIS 
KALTES THG PYTPAS, THY SE xaTayviwy GUVETLOTWHEIWV TÒ TOU 
Tavtog ÓYxou pépoc tt Tou xadapod aluatoc, 6 auußatveiv tov ToU 
&epevog yévov. In this form it occurs frequently among Christian 
authors, e. g. Clem. Alex. paedag. 1, 6, 48, 1: xal $% xal 9 dteapdppware 
to ouAAQQSévroc TH Tio Ent uva xaddpceme SmoAcretupevo xadap@ 
TEPLTTOURTL  xtpvxuévou Tod onépuatog ytvetat; Hippolyt. refut. 
6, 9, 2: yévvyua Yovatxóc, && atudatwov xal éxrduuias sapure ; [Clem.] 
recogn. 3, 4; Hier. in Ephes. 5, 30: nos enim ex humano semine coagula- 
mur; in Galat. 4, 19: deinde per novem menses restricto sanguine futurus 
homo coagulatur, corporatur, pascitur atque distinguitur; Aug. de gen. 
ad litt. 10, 18, 32: confessus est se ex semine viri in sanguine coagulatum ; 
vb. 10, 17, 31; [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., 50 (445, 4 Souter): semine 
admixto sanguinem coagulare et generare; Prudent. apotheos. 105: 
(Christus) puellari conceptus sanguine; Carm. adv. Marcionit. 4, 177: 
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(virgo) genuit quae sanguine corpus; Mar. Victorin. de phys. 17: super- 
ventu spiritus, virtute altissimi, coagulatur natura. In the middle ages 
too it is often found, especially after the revival of Aristotelism. 

This much may be said about the view held by Tert. in his other 
writings, which view certainly was not handed down to him by Soranus, 
as we find it already in the Apologeticum. In the present chapter a 
different opinion is found. The sperm of the male consists of a‘ corporeal’ 
and a ‘psychic’ element: the corporeal ingredient has proceeded from 
the whole body and is moist, the psychic one comes ex animae des- 
tillatione and is a hot, aerial essence, just like the soul itself; cf. $ 5: 
semen totius hominis habens ex corporal substantia humorem, ex animali 
calorem (in $ 7 the latter element is defined as vapor, which of course 
is equivalent to mvedyua). This is the Stoic doctrine, cf. e. g. St. V. F. 
1, 128: tò òè onéou« gyolv ó Zhvev sivat, 6 pedinow &vdpwrog, 
rveüuna ped bypod, puxe uépoc xai drdonacua xol TOD Grrepuatog 
TOD TOY TtpoYÓóvov xépacug xal uy uo TOV TIS ux) UEpdv cuveanAvdsc * 
Éyov Y&p vobc Aóyoug tH GAM Tobc «abroUG ro0ro, Etav oeh sis Thy 
uNnTpav, cuAAvQQp9ev ón? &AAav mvevuctoc, uépoug duy; ^T Tod 
$4jeoc, xal cuouqQuig yevouevov xpuqp9év ve qct (ib. more definitions 
are to be found, wbich for the greater part are almost identical; 
cf. also 2, 741 segq.; the passage which we have adduced (Euseb. 
praep. evang. 15, 20, 1) is particularly important, because it was taken 
from the ’Exttouy of Arius Didymus, a work not consulted by Soranus; 
see the Introduction, pp. 38*/40*). Concerning the further development 
of the embryo aecording to the Stoic view, the clearest information 
is given by Philo de opif. mundi 67 (St. V. F. 2, 745): Td onéppa tõv 
Chev yevesews &py?» sivat cup BeByxe. Toüro a> fov pavaddtatoy, 
&otxóc opä Beapettat " KAN Brav eic THY UNTeAV xataßAndEv Evornpion, 
xiívnot só90c Aapóvw cic qoctv tpénetar. Dücıs 62 BeAtlov onépuarac, 
inel xal xivynats Npepias ev yevytotc. “H dé ola teyvitys 7) xvpimtepov 
eineiv avertAnnrog téxvyn C@orAnotel THY uèv UY pav obatav cic TH TOU 
GOuUxtos pean x«i uépr Owxvépouca, thy ÖL mvevpatixyy elo Tag TNG 
Wuyic Suvapsto, tHY te Doentinyy xal thy aicdyntexyv. To this we 
must add frag. 743 (Galen de foet. format. 6): Soxet yao «otc (sc. tots 
X«ouxoig) 6 rexvims abrög clivar TO oréppa, Trot ev GArov, Evloic dé 
tò nepteyóuevoyv Ev adr@ mvedua. On the ground of these fragments 
we may summarize the Stoic doctrine in the following way. The sperm 
of the male consists of ‘moisture’ (Sypev) and ‘pneuma’. In the uterus 
this ‘pneuma’ combines with the ‘pneuma’ of the woman, which is 
uépog boys tfj; ToO 91jeoc; so the soul of the embryo springs from 
the souls of both parents, The otc, i.e. the combination of the 
two nvebuare, moulds the body of the child from the byoy obot« 
of the sperm of the father; it is present itself in the embryo as ‘the 
soul of a plant’, which at the moment of birth changes into a quy 
in consequence of its contact with the cold air (for this question and 
for the view of Hierocles, see the note on 25, 2). Women produce 
no sperm, so the body of the embryo, in contrast with its soul, owes 
its existence to the father only; cf. Aét. 5, 5, 2 (St. V. F. 1, frag. 129): 
’Aptororeins xal Znvayv (tac Snastac) ÜAnv uév bvoXv mooteodat, 
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olovel dnd t7; c auyyuuvaolas tpi rac, ob why onepua mentexov ( —[Galen] 
hist. philos. 109 = D D G 640, 24/5); Censorin. de die nat. 5, 4: illud 
quoque ambiguam facit inter auctores opinionem utrumne ex palris 
tantummodo semine partus nascatur, ut Diogenes et Hippon Stoicique 
scripserunt, etc.; for Sphaerus, cf. Diog. Laért. 7, 159 (St. V. F. 1, 
frag. 129): tò dé «fj; daela (viz. oxéípua) &yovov dropalvovrat * 
&rovóv te yap sivxt xai ÖAlyov xal bdatddec, oc 6 Lpatpds pow; 
note also that, according to St. V. F. 1, frag. 128, the male has a 
mvevua wed Dypod, the female a rveüue only (the contrary assertion 
found in Aét. 5, 11, 4 is due to an error; see Diels ad loc.). Probably 
the Stoics, just as the adherents of the *pneumatic' school of physicians 
(who frequently adopted their views; cf. Galen. IV, 603 Kühn; Well- 
mann, op. cit., 150), assumed that the mother only furnishes nourish- 
ment to the body of the child; perhaps we may find a support for this 
supposition in St. V. F. 2, frag. 746 (Orig. in evang. Ioh. 20, 2): tò 
di téxvov, usvapaeAóvroc tod onípuatoc (viz. into the ovdctc) xai 
Epyasapevou thy zxpaxsiuévnv abt@ bAnv (i.e. the Sypy odat« of the 
sperm of the father) &rö tig yuvarxdog x«i tHv éextovva- 
Yopévov tpopO!v popgwHéev xal cic yéveow eÜrpenıchev 
bplotTatat. 

The comparatively few statements on this subject found in the 
remnants of Soranus’ work recall the Stoic view, especially the form 
given to it by Hierocles. At any rate, Soranus assumed a trichotomy 
onépua-pvorc-puyy: when discussing his definition of cOX xi; as 
xp&vnot ertuovos onépuatos Ñ} Eußpbou 7j Eußpiwv 7| Ev bavéeq dex 
guoıxnv aittav (gyn. 1, 43, 1) he writes in du ads of the distinction 
between ortpu.x and Eußpuov (ib. $ 3): Grr . . ETS - ; ToÙG mp@Wroug 
y.g0vovg, TeTuTe@pévov TOU KATH yaarpöc xat ms dvr oc TOU OTÉPLATOG, 
od Tavetat uiv oto coAX(jtc, Eorı 8& où orépuaroc, AAN èußpvov : 
uevapéBAmcat WEV yàp 551 TÒ oripua xai pqUctc oTi, 
xarà rpoxomnivOàxaid uy, xal obxerı orepua. This sufficiently 
shows that Soranus called the fruit oxépu« as long as the moulding 
was not perfected (he, too, may have regarded this moulding as being 
achieved by the ‘pneuma’ contained in the sperm), and after this 
assumed a stage denoted by gvctc, which in course of time (xar& 
rpoxormv) developed into the duyn. According to Emmel, who rightly 
associated this statement with the view of Hierocles (op. cit., 28), 
the words xart& rpoxorhv do not admit of an exact interpretation; 
however, Muscio 2, 13, 47 writes: est... aborsus ut secundo vel tertio 
mense iam formatum sed sine anima et gracile pecus emittat (viz. matrix; 
for further particulars concerning this passage, see the note on 37, 2), 
so that we may conclude that Soranus also assumed the existence 
of a pecus cum anima (EuBovov Zuuyov), and so regarded the develop- 
ment of the «otc into the Juyn as taking place before birth (cf. the 
view of Hierocles). Moreover, we may be certain that he considered 
the body of the embryo to have sprung from the sperm of the father 
only. Firstly, he frequently says that the woman does not contribute 
any sperm to the Cwoyovia« (e. g. gyn. 1, 12, 2: doxet td ToU 94jA&oG 
onépua voc Lwoyoviav un cuAAau B&vsothat T@ cic TO éxvóc Exyetovat) ; 
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secondly, he points out (ib. 1, 33, 1) that she Bgxctxóv dom 
orepudrav xal GUVAANTITLXOV eis brdctaoty vo0 Cou: so the uterus 
is no more than a depository for the sperm of the male. This inter. 
pretation is in perfect accordance with the fact that he frequently 
compares the act of procreation to the sowing of a field: when the 
condition of the mother influences that of the child, we most compare 
this with the influence exerted by the soil on the plants (ib. 1, 35, 6: 
xa9nso yao o08& Aumpóv ywplov testot onéouata xol uta, tH 
dt map Eavroü naxian xal tag apetas vv qurOv TE xal CTEQUATWY 
An6AAUCLV, obvc xal TÈ cdo[uae TA TY DyAc@v mapa dot Sraxelreva 
oÙ xpatet TÜV usdtepévey sic abvk omeoudTov, HAAG TH nap Eav- 
TOV Karla cuvvoGeiy N ual &móAXucSat taŭra avayxdCer; see also 
1, 36, 1; 1, 39, 3; 1, 40, 3; 1, 53, 1, etc.). 

Tert.’s statements agree with the view of Soranus: the sperm of 
the father contains all that is necessary for the creation of man, and 
is kept sulco et arvo suo (8 8; cf. also 19, 6: genitalibus feminae foveis), 
so that a human being comes into existence er utraque substantia 
(both furnished by the father). This theory is still more elueidated 
by the exemplum primordii. Adam is the fons naturae and generis 
princeps (20,6), from whom the redundantia animarum has sprung; 
thus all men consist of substances which were present in him. These 
substances, limus and flatus (dei), are also the prototypes of the humor 
and calor which constitute the sperm of the male, so that the conclusion 
is obvious that all human beings owe their entire existence to this 
sperm. Hence we are obliged to assume that Tert. (probably in accor- 
dance with Soranus) rejects the Stoic view that the ‘pneuma’ contained 
in the sperm combines with a ‘pneuma’ present in the uterus. As for 
the resemblance of children to their mothers (Tert. twice refers to 
the resemblance of children to their parents: 5, 4 and 25, 9), we need 
not regard this as contrary to Tert.'s other statements, as does Emmel 
(p. 39); the Stoics already emphasized the influence of the nourishment 
furnished by the mother; the comparison to the seed which is entrüsted 
to the field points the same way. 

Thus, by following Soranus, Tert. lost sight of his former view 
that, through the xatayyvic, the woman furnishes all the matter for 
the procreation of the embryo. It is very remarkable that this view 
is not only found in the Apologeticum, but also in the treatise De 
carne Christi, which is contemporary or posterior to De anima: the 
theory of Soranus has not been able to supersede Tert.’s former 
opinion. Perhaps he did not even consider that a y&vvyoıg ¿č aiudrav 
is incompatible with the idea that the uterus is no more than a 
*depository'. 

We may now proceed to the analysis of the present chapter. Tert. 
wishes to demonstrate in the first place that body and soul come 
into existence simultaneously, viz. at the moment of conception. 
The reason why he wishes to do so, is evident: if the soul is prior 
to the body, this may come an argument in favour of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, which in its turn endangers the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the flesh (see the comm. on ch. 33); if, on the other 
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hand, the body is prior to the soul, so that the soul does not enter 
the body before the moment of birth, the embryo is not an animate 
being, which is in contradiction with the Christian view that the 
child in the womb is à Giov (see the note on 37, 2). The argument 
consists of three parts: a syllogism ($$ 2/3), an ‘argumentum ex sensu 
communi’ ($8 4/6: a reference to the act of procreation), and finally (as 
usual; see the Introduction, pp. 15*/20*), an ‘argumentum ex scriptura 
sacra’ (88 7/9). Of these the syllogism only (for which see the paraphrase, 
p. 342) requires a closer examination. It would have been sufficient 
to say, as was demonstrated in ch. 25, that the soul exists from the 
moment of conception, which, of course, also applies to the body, so 
that body and soul come into existence simultaneously. Probably 
Tert. regarded this argument as too succinct; at any rate, he starts 
from the contrast between life and death. The argument in $ 2 contains 
a sophism, the term ‘life’ being used in two senses: 1) human life, = 
coniunctio corporis animaeque; 2) the life of body and soul separately. 
Thus Tert. argues that body and soul come into existence ('come to 
life‘) at the very moment that their being joined originates the life 
of the human being, and overlooks the fact that this argument does 
not preclude a previous existence of the soul. The addition in $ 3 
serves to prove that the simultaneous genesis of body and soul takes 
place at the moment of conception; it may be paraphrased in this 
way: ‘A (from 8 2). Vita pariter (‘simultaneously’) corpori et animae 
obvenit. B. Vitam a conceptu agnoscimus (nam exinde vita, quo anima, 
et animam a conceptu vindicamus). C. Ergo vita pariter <, i. e. in con- 
ceptu, » corpori et animae obvenit'. Here the point at issue (the moment 
at which the soul comes into existence) is contained in the premiss, 
and the conclusion (which only repeats the conclusion of $ 2) omits 
the most important words, viz. in conceptu. The only possible argument 
would have been: “life exists from the moment that both body and 
soul exist; according to the former syllogism, these substances come 
into existence simultaneously, and the body comes into existence at 
the moment of conception; so we conclude that both life and soul 
come into existence at that very moment”. 

The simultaneous genesis of body and soul was also assumed by 
Irenaeus (Syrian frag. 26 — 2, 455 Harvey; no proof is furnished) and 
Gregor. Nyss., de hom. opif. 28/9 (P. G. 44, 233 B seqq.). It is highly 
probable that the adherents of creatianism, who frequently point out 
that the embryo is an animate being (cf. e. g. Lactant. de opif. dei 
17, 7, who calls the embryo animal; see the note on 26, 5 for the 
use made of Jerem. 1, 5 in this context), also shared this view of the 
supporters of traducianism, though no conclusive statements on this 
subject are found. It stands to reason that they do not refer to the 
hereditary transmission of mental qualities (cf. e.g. Lact. de opif. 
dei 19, 3/4, especially these words: nam terreni parentis nihil est, nist 
ut humorem corporis, in quo est materia nascendi, cum sensu voluptatis 
emittat vel recipiat). 

Finally, res. 45 (91, 23 seqq.) must be mentioned, in which passage 
Tert. admits that some time elapsed between the creation of Adam's 
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body and his receiving a soul, but adds the remark: omnis... con- 
summatio atque perfectio (in this case the animato), ets? ordine postumat, 
effectu anticipat, and from the present chapter concludes that in 
spite of this Adam's body and soul were created simultaneously. 


l. animal: tò GGov; cf. 1, 2 and 25, 5. — conflata: the choice of 
this verb may be due to the definition of the soul as flatus dei. — 
et eoncipi et confici, perfici: since the two compounds of facere are 
very closely connected, the asyndeton must not be neutralized by the 
insertion of ef. A great number of similar cases (mostly changed by 
editors) has been collected by Löfstedt, Z. Spr. T'ert., 29/33. The point 
atissue here is always that of three conceptions two are more closely 
connected; these are either put at the end, as in the present passage, 
or at the beginning, in which case they are connected by ei, e.g. 
adv. Marc. 4, 15 (466, 20): gloriam et honorem, sublimitatem. Por 
literature on this subject, see Mnemos., ITI ser. 10 (1942), 230/71, 
where I have defended the reading of the Cod. Mediceus: ripas et 
colles, montium edita in Tac. ann. 12, 56, 3 (the editors write montiwmque 
or ac montium); cf. also A. Erikson, Epiphan., 80/1. To the passages 
collected by Lófstedt we may perhaps add apol. 46, 18 (Fuld.): famae 
negotiator et salutis, vitae (Thörnell, St. Tert., 4,, 35, and Hoppe, Beitr., 
53, dare not take a decision; according to Lófst., Apol., 65 and Waltzing, 
Et., 67, salutis (which is not found in the Vulg.) is an interpolation). 
The following passages too are worth mentioning: Arnob. 2, 23: non 
bovis ritw aut asini, porci; Mar. Victorin. hymn. 3: libera nos et salva 
nos, tustifica nos, o beata trinitas; an ‘Ambrosian’ hymn: Deus, tuorum 
militum/sors et corona, praemium; [Caes.] bell. Alex. 1, 1: tormenta 
undique conquiri et frumentum mitti, auxilium adduci tubet. As instances 
of the second form, where the two first members of the tricolon are 
more closely connected, we may adduce: Liv. 26, 12, 14: rem bene 
gestam. coeundo conferundoque cum hoste castra, fortunam tentando; ib. 
24, 1, 7/8; Tac. ann. 4, 6, 3: frumenta et pecuniae vectigales, cetera 
publicorum fructuum; Tert. adv. Val. 4 (181, 8/9): sensus et affectus, 
motus (et motus Rig. Kroym.; Tert. often connects sensus and affectus, 
e. g. 32, 5). To the latter group we may join those tricola where the 
two first members belong together, but are not connected by et, e. g. 
Plaut. Pseudol. 70: d«stractio discidium, vastities venit; Ter. Hun, 242: 
qui color nitor, vestitus (see Lindholm, 38,), to the former such cases 
as spect. 3 (5, 1): non ibis in circum, non in theatrum, agonem. For the 
use of an asyndeton at the end of a polysyndeton, see Borleffs, Mnemos. 
60 (1932), 72; e.g. ad nat. 2, 5, 17: ipsa observatione condicionum 
suarum et fide operum et instantia <curriculorum > et cura, demutationum, 
memoria, reciprocationum ; cf. the old Latin translation of Clem. ad 
Corinth. 61, 1: salutem et pacem et concordiam, tranquillitatem (et tr. 
Wölfflin, A. L. L. 9, 94; the Greek text has bytetav, siphvny, óuóvotxv, 
edoradelav); for Amm. Marc., cf. Blomgren, Amm., 6/7; for the 
quotation of Exod. 23, 21 in adv. Marc. 3, 16 (403, 12), see Quispel, 67. 


2. For the contents of tbis and the next paragraph, see the 
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preface to this chapter. — disiunetio eorporis animaeque: cf. 52, 1; 
57, 2: (animas) etiam proba morte disiunctas. 


3. quia animam a conceptu vindieamus: this had been argued at 
the end of ch. 25, but no proof had been furnished, because in that 
chapter Tert. only combated the view that the embryo is not a Cov; 
the argument follows in $8 4/7 of this chapter. — exinde... quo also 
occurs in adv. Marc. 2, 3 (336, 26/7): (bonitatem) quas? exinde censen- 
dam, quo coepit operari; ib. 2, 12 (352, 6/7); 5, 8 (598, 13); for exinde . . . 
ex quo, cf. Löfst., Krit., 95; exinde quod: adv. Marc. 3, 12 (395, 16; 
‘exinde quo fort.’ Kroym.); adv. Iud. 13, 13 (quod PN; quo T Kroym.); 
paen. 6, 17; cf. Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 (1932), 98. ex eo quo occurs in 
Acta Archel. 20,1 and [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 65, quo = ex quo, 
not preceded by exinde or ex eo, in Cypr. Gall. Exod. 368: temporis, 
quo (= ex quo) venit; cf. Svenn., Pallad., 642. — in vitam compin- 
guntur: cf. 25, 2 and 42, 2. — Tune si: cf. 9,4. — primatum seems 
to have the sense here of ‘right of primogeniture’, as in Cypr. ep. 73, 25 
and Aug. civ. dei 16, 37 (Vulg. Gen. 25, 31: primogenita). Secundatus 
is &. A., just as prioratus in adv. Val. 4 (181, 2). 


4. Note the varying of the expressions: dividentur ... diversae ... 
distantia, (see 10, 9); cf. § 8 duo diversa atque divisa. Contemporales: 
Tp. eiusdemque momenti: a genit. of quality in conjunction with a 
compound adjective, as e. g. Petron. 140, 6: podagricum . . . lumborum- 


que solutorum; cf. Hofm., Synt., 398. — Natura .. . erubeseenda has 
been copied by Hier. in ad Galat. 4, 19. For the use of erubescere, 
see Hoppe, Synt., 14. — Coneubitum . . . foedavit: this sentence is to 


be regarded as a reminiscence from the confutation of Marcion, who 
called marriage popà xai rcopveia (see Harnack, Marcion, 273* and 
277*/8*); the most important passage is adv. Marc. 1, 29 (331, 11/7): 
multum differt inter causam et culpam, inter statum et excessum . ita 
huiusmodi non institutio, sed exorbitatio reprobanda est, secundum 
censuram instituloris ipsius, cuius est tam: crescite et multi- 
plicamini, quam et: non adulterabis et uxorem 
proximi tui non concupisces, morte punientis el incestam, 
sacrilegam atque monstrosam in masculos et in pecudes libidinum in- 
saniam. In de monog. and de exhort. cast. Tert.’s view about this subject 
becomes very different, e. g. exh. cast. 9, 20 seqq.: leges videntur matri- 
monii et stupri differentiam facere... non per condicionem 
ret ipsius; cf. Bill, 92/4; d'Alés, 460/74; Labriolle, Crise Mont., 
394/7; Guignebert, 283/4. For veneranda est, cf. c. Chr. 4, 13/4 (after 
a description of pregnancy): hanc venerationem naturae, Marcion, 
despuis, et quomodo natus es? For ne . . . interpretationis we may quote 
many similar passages from Christian authors, e.g. Clem. Alex. 
paedag. 2, 10, 92, 3: 00x aioypóv dé uty en Oqedeia TÜV dxovdvtwv TÈ 
xuntıxa Ovoualeıv Spyava, àv obx inyoyúvðn thy Oqutoupytav 6 dedc; 
ib. 2, 4, 52, 2: the a«tdota are the object aldoüc, odx aicyovnc; Cyrill. 
Hieros. catech. 12, 26: oddév prapdv Zorıv £v. &v9 pomivy xataoxevy, £xv 
BN pordvy potyeta xai d&xoAaci« tabtnv; Greg. Nyss. orat. catech. 
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27; Joh. Chrysost. homil. 31 in Cor. 1, $ 1 (ad 1 Cor. 12, 21; P. G. 61, 
2568/9): Tí yap t&v popiwy tév yewntixdy Atınörepov Ev fjuiv elvan 
doxet; AAN Ópoc mAsiovog AroAader tis x«l of opddpa névytes x&v 
zo Aovróv yuuvòv Éyoct cpa, obx av dvacyouvto éxetva ta WEAN Seifen 
youve... AAN a&mdrowte of dxdAnotot, of tod Meod tà dyptoveyjucta 
duxBarrovtes; Lactant. opif. dei 13, 2; Cassiodor. de amm. 9. 
Aug. civ. dei 14, 23 seems to have copied this passage: quisquis ergo 
ad has litteras (sc. coitum Adae et Evae) impudicus accedit, culpam 
refugiat, non naturam, facta denotet suae turpitudinis, non verba nostrae 
necessitatis. — ereseite, etc.: a totally different interpretation of 
Gen. 1, 28 is given in pud. 16 (255, 9 segq.), mon. 7, and exh. cast. 6, 
6 seqq.; according to these passages, the command to multiply was 
countermanded by 1 Cor. 7, 29; for benedictus status, cf. the equally 
divergent statement in pud. 16 (255, 25/6): studet (Paulus) compescere 
benedictionis concubitum, ne maledictionts excusetur. 


5. sollemni: ‘usual’, not ‘solemn’; similarly, adv. Marc. 4, 20 (487, 
11/2): ordinarium et sollemnem mensirus vel partualis sanguinis fluxum ; 
res. 62 (123, 25): in sollemnibus carnis. For more passages, cf. J. Schüm- 
mer, D. altchristl. Fastenpraxis, 53,. — officio: v. v. 3: et tamen vim 
carnis pati minus est, quia de officio naturae venit; ad ux. 2, 3: officia 
serus. — eoneubitu... communi: not ‘usual’ (as might be supposed 
because sollemni precedes), but ‘joint’; cf. Apul. Asclep. 21 (57, 13/4 
Thom.): ex commixtione communi. — et animam ...fungi: cf. Ambrst. 
in 1 Cor. 6, 18: quia in tantum agglutinatur anima corpori, ut in ipso 
momento nihil aliud cogitare homini liceat aut intendere; quia ipsam 
mentem captivam subdit ipsa submersio et absorbitio libidinis et con- 
cupiscentiae carnalis; ib.: Fornicari autem corporale delictum est, quod 
et corpus contingit et animam: non enim sine desiderio carnis, guia habet 
et caro proprium motum, anima concupiscit, ut peccet in carnem, quamvis 
sine anima nihil possit. For opera, cf. the note on 10, 8, for instinctu, 
on 16, 1. Actus is opposed to status in 11, 1 and 53, 3, to effectus in 
45, 2. Fungi is used absolutely, see the note on 9, 8. — toto homine 
eoneusso is almost an ablat. of result, see the comm. on 19,5. — 
despumatur: this conjecture by Junius is necessary (despwmat ın 
B Gel), cf. mon. 3: ut ne unis quidem nuptiis fervorem carnis despumare 
permitteret, Hier. adv. lovin. 1, 33: post despumatas corporum volup- 
tates; ib. 2, 37: ad despumandas libidines (but ep. 69, 9, 1: venter... 
mero aestuans cito despumat in libidines and ep. Pachom. 7: malae 
cogitationes quae... despumant in corporis voluptatibus). The words 
despumatur semen are to be taken literally, as is shown by c. Chr. 
19, 21 seqq.: materiam seminis, quam constat sanguinis esse calorem, 
u despumatione mulatum in coagulum sanguinis feminae. In 
doxographical literature this view is attributed to Pythagoras, cf. Aét. 
5, 3, 2: II. &qpóv tod ypnororkrou atuatosg tò onépua. It was also 
held by Aristotle, e. g. de gener. anim. 2, 2 (736a 13 seqq.): «ittov 3& 
Tf; Aeuxdtytos Tod onépparog Sti gotly Y] Yovn &qppóc... Éotxe SE 
obOE vobc &pyaíoug Aavddverw KPPWÖNG N TOD onépuartog oboa qQiotG; 
4b 1, 19 (726b 1/13). In hist. anim. 3, 3 (512b 12) he mentions Diogenes 
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of Apollonia as an adherent of this opinion (cf. Diels, Vorsokr., s. v., 
B 6), which, according to Vindicianus 1, was adopted by Herophilus, 
Erasistratus, and the Stoics, whereas it was combated by Diocles 
(cf. M. Wellmann, Frag. d. gr. Ärzte, 1, 51/2). We may also compare 
Galen de usu part. 14, 9 (IV 183 K.): abtd è tò onéppa nveuvuatiðés 
żort xal otov doedidec; id., de semine 1, 5 (IV 531 K.): ob (sc.' Aptatétedes 
piatate) yap cio ó xaddic cixkous dpe@ tò onípua (of course these 
words are ironical; in IV 613 he contests the view that the sperm 
originates in the blood); Philo de opif. mundi 67 (influenced by the 
Stoics); Clem. Alex. paedeg. 1, 6, 48 (who mentions Diogenes); Method. 
sympos. 2, 2 and de lepra 5, 2; the fragment from Porphyr. II. ceaAu&vov 
preserved by Euseb. praepar. evang. 3, 11 (114 C). — habens... 
calorem: as rvedua wed’ bypod (see the preface to this chapter, p. 344). 
humor often means semen, e. g. c. Chr. 4, 5; adv. Marc. 4, 21 (491, 2); 
Lactant. opif. dei 19, 4: humorem corporis, in quo est materia nascendi. — 
si... Graecorum: Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 2, 35) translates: “wenn die 
Seele der Griechen dem Namen nach etwas Frostigesist’’, and compares 
40,2: servus vel minor amicus, animalia nomina (however, cf. the note 
on that passage); a better parallel is furnished by adv. Herm. 24 (152, 
13 seqq.): quaero ergo, cum materiae nominatio non extet in scriptura, 
quomodo ei etiam terrena appellatio adcommodetur (Rhen., 
Kroym. terrae): “the denomination *earth'"; in the same way we may 
translate here: “if the soul of the Greeks (= if among the Greeks 
the soul) is (means) the word ‘cold’ ", ei duyn Pdyoc. Cf. (Cypr.] de 
sing. cler. 26 (203, 2 H.): matrem cuius mores maternum indicat nomen ;. 
Amm. Marc. 23, 6, 5: Augusta nuncupatio “the denomination ‘Augus-. 
tus’ ";[Cypr.] adv. aleat. 8, 5: sed ethnicum tibi nomen est; Arnob. 3, 29: 
Saturnium nomen (ib. 4, 16; 6, 7. 10; see Wiman, 49/50). The sentence- 
refers to the discussion occurring in 25, 6/7. 


6. verecundia ... probatione: for periclitari followed by an ablat. 
limitationis, cf. Quint. decl. min. p. 143, 23 Ritter: periclitor enim 
nuptiis, periclitor matrimonio (cf. Wahlén, 172); for Celsus, see Brolén, 
19 and Englund, 126. As to the sense, cf. Sen. controv. 1, 2, 23: quaedam. 
satius est causae detrimento tacere quam verecundiae (sc. dicere); Hier. 
adv. Iovin. 1, 36: periclitamur responsionis verecundia, et quasi inter 
duos scopulos et quasdam necessitatis et pudicitiae cuundrnyadac, hinc. 
atque inde vel pudoris vel causae naufragium sustinemus. — genitale 
virus: similarly, Arnob. 5, 10: seminis illud nocentissimum virus (in 
Plin. n. k. 9, 157 and 28, 175 virus denotes the semen of animals; 
tb. 7,65 = cruor menstruus); in Catull. 80, 8 the sperm is called serum,. 
in Prud. Hamart. 592 salivae (of serpents; ib. 589: genitale venenum); 
we may also compare ‘Mithrasliturg. p. 12, 3 Dieterich: ix@poc 
srepuatıxod. In Sanskrit vistha (‘venom’) often means ‘semen’, 
cf. Meringer, Deutsche Lit. Ztg. 36 (1915), 450/1. — de anima... 
exire is of course meant literally, cf. the preface to this chapter. — 
devigeseimus: &. 4. — eum lueis detrimento: Diocles frag. 141 Wellm.: 
xaxoŬtat SE pdAtoTa TOD GOpxvog Totg mAcovaCovety (viz. mpi. 
cuvouotac) &x«ípec và mxepl Thy xbativ x«i veppouc xal mvevLova: 
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xal dpSarpods x«i te mepl tov vwtLatov nueAöv; Clem. Alex. paedag. 
2, 10, 94, 2: val unv xai ayAbv nepioxeödwuct (f cuvoucíx) totç 
alodynrnotots; Aug. civ. dei 14, 16: ut momento ipso temporis, quo 
ad eius (sc. voluptatis) pervenitur exiremum, paene omnis acies... 
obruatur. — destillatio and defaeeatio (Tp) are particularly concrete 
translations of drécnacue. 


7. primordii exempla: see the note on 9, 7 and the preface to this 
chapter. — De limo caro in Adam: an addition to this is furnished 
by res. 7 (34, 25 seqq.) : obliteratus igitur et devoratus est limus in carnem. 
quando? cum factus est homo in animam vivam, de dei flatu, vaporeo 
scilicet et idoneo torrere quodammodo limum in aliam qualitatem, quasi 
in testam, ita in carnem. In adv. Marc. 1, 24 (324, 8/14) the same 
scriptural text is made use of to prove that only the body deserves 
to be called homo. — vapor spiritus: cf. 24, 2; adv. Marc. 2, 9 (346, 4/8): 
intellege itaque adflatum minorem spiritu esse, et si de spiritu accidit, 
ut aurulam eius, non tamen spiritum (M. R; Kroym. needlessly changes 
the text); res. 7 (quoted in the preceding note): vaporeo; ib. (35, 9/10): 


caro... ex limo per adflatus divini vaporem. 
8. For divisus = diversus, see the note on 37, 5. — in uno instead 
of in unum, cf. 6, 8 and Svenn., Pallad., 276. — suleo: cf. the similar 


use of XAoxeG Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1211; Eur. Phoen. 18; Clem. Alex. strom. 
2, 10, 92, 2: «àv ts unrpag... x0 xov; Method. sympos. 2, 1, 31 etc.; 
in Latin e. g. Lucr. 4, 1272; Verg. Georg. 3, 135/6; Hier. in Galat. 4, 19; 
Anthol. Lat. 712, 17. — arvo: this metaphor is a much more common 
one, cf. P. Groeneboom's note on Aesch. Sept. 753/4: narpös &yv&v... 
&poupav; A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, 47; Abt, Apol. des Apul., 316; 
Frazer, The golden bough, 27, 205 seqq. ; K. Latte, B Ph W 45 (1925), 691. 
For Soranus, see the preface to this chapter. From Latin literature 
we may adduce Lucr. 4, 1107; Verg., loc. cit.; Solin. 1, 51; Ambros. 
expos. in ev. Luc. l, 44; Aug. civ. dei 14, 23. This metaphor occurs 
very often in the works of Philo (e. g. de aet. mundi 69; de spec. leg. 
3, 33) and Clem. Alex. (e. g. paedag. 2, 10, 83, 2. 91, 1. 102, 1). — 
effruticent: this verb only occurs in Tert.’s works (also ad nat. 1, 5, 2: 
naevus aliqui effruticet). — seeundum genus: cf. 20, 1/2. — condieioni 
genitali: it is not certain whether we must read conditioni or condicioni 
(A has a lacuna here, and as to orthography B is of no value). Hey, 
Thes. 1. L. VI, 2: 1813, 39/41 (s. v. genitalis): “Tert. an. 27 condicioni-i 
(i. cuivis generanti)”, seems to have meant conditioni == creaturae (for 
which cf. the note on 9, 8). At all events, we may also interpret 
omni condicioni genitali = o. c. geniturae (cf. the note on 43, 8: testi- 
monio naturali = t. naturalitatis): ‘for every procreation’. 


9. animarum redundantia: cf. the note on 20, 6 and adv. Marc. 1, 29 
(332, 16) :-am subolis. — agitur (B) would mean est, extat, asin adv. Marc. 
4, 16 (472, 21/3): dei disciplina, qua cognita . . . convenientia, voluntatis 
et facti ex fide, ut sub metu dei, agitur; an. 52, 3: nullum (sc. exitum 
mortis) tta dicimus lenem, ut non vi agatur. — praefatione ... unius: 
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in the same way Gen. 2, 18 is denoted in mon. 4: in praefatione ipsius 
operis (viz., the procreation of Eve, Gen. 2, 21 segg.). — praesint: 
the plural according to LXX: apyétwoav (Vulg.: praesit). — Nihil 
mirum ... semine: the interpunction after mirum (Reifferscheid) was 
rightly abolished by Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 3, 29,) who refers to adv. 
Marc. 2, 29 (376, 17): nec mirum erit diversitas temporalis and spect. 
22 (22, 20); cf. also Gerlo 2, 42. 


28. Pythagoras and his doctrine about the transmigration of souls. 


Having finished his discussion of the origin of the soul (ch. 25—27) 
Tert. returns to Plato's theory of metempsychosis (23, 5/6), which 
he refutes in ch. 28— 35. The first attack is directed against the 
personality of its originator Pythagoras (in the same way Socrates 
is attacked in ch. 1 as princeps philosophorum). 

* According to some authors, Plato's ‘ancient tale’ about metem- 
psychosis originated with Pythagoras, whereas Albinus contends that 
it came from a god, perhaps from the Egyptian Mercury; but divine 
utterances are only to be found in Holy Scripture (8 1). So the only 
remaining possibility is that Plato borrowed his theory from Pythag- 
oras. But Pythagoras is said to have owed his wisdom to a descent 
to Hades (8 2), which in reality was no more than a trick. The accounts 
of his various reincarnations are still less worthy of belief ($ 3). Nor 
is the account of the recognition of the shield of Euphorbus more 
reliable, for there, too, à fraud was by no means out of the question. 
We may also reckon with a magic imposture (Pherecydes, Pythagoras’ 
master, was an accomplished magician) or with the activities of a 
demon who first dwelt in Euphorbus, and afterwards in Pythagoras. 
If, in spite of this, we regard this account as reliable, it remains in- 
explicable that Pythagoras recognized none of Euphorbus' partisans”. 

As is shown in the commentary, the structure of the argument 
must be ascribed to Tert. himself. He combines a note from the treatise 
of Albinus ($ 1) with two details of the legend of Pythagoras, which 
may have been borrowed from the same work (see the note on § 2: 
mortem simulat . . . redditus). 


l. vetus... Platonis: Phaedo 70 C: IIaAatóc u£v obv Éctt tig Adyos oð 
keuvnuede, etc. This rañs Aóyoc is often mentioned, e. g. Plato 
leg. 4, 715 E; [Arist.] II. xócuou 6; Philo de plant. 17 and de confus. 
ling. 184; Albin. ’Erır. 28 (181, 31 seqq. H.); Method. de resurr. 2, 10, 5. 
According to [Justin] Cohort. ad gentil. 25, Plato by using these 
words signifies in covert terms that he read the books of Moses (though 
in this paragraph too Moses is mentioned, we are not to suppose that 
Tert. shares this view, for it is impossible that he regards Moses as 
the founder of the doctrine of metempsychosis). The words apud 
memoriam Platonis (co ob ueuvnpedo) contain a malicious allusion to 
24, 11: Plato scilicet solus ... idearum et oblitus et recordatus est. — 
quod hine... effici vivos: instead of many conjectures only one 
slight alteration is necessary, viz. habeat for habeant: Tert. gives & 
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faithful translation of Phaedo 70 C: ac ctotv évdévde Apınöpevau xet, 
xal rány ye Sepo Apıxvodvrar xal ylyvovtTat... xxl ef tod obtac 
Eye, náv ylyvaadaı Ex tv Anodavövrwv tobe Lavrac. With this 
we may compare the translation of Phaedo 65 A seqq. in 18, 1/2 (which, 
however, is a little more free) and Cicero’s rendering of the famous 
sentence of Protagoras (nat. deor. 1, 63): de d$is neque ut sint neque 
ut non sint habeo dicere. — ita habeat: as is generally known, an adverb 
is often attached to habere in colloquial Latin (e. g. Hor. sat. 1, 9, 53) 
and in texts translated from the Greek; cf. Thes. l. L. VI, 3: 2451, 
4 seqq. and 2461, 32/2462, 11. In the Itala this Grecism is a very 
common one, e. g. Act. apost. 21, 13 (cod. e): mort in Hierusalem 
parate habeo (Evotuws Éyo; Vulg. paratus sum); ib. 15, 36 (cod. g}: 
quomodo habeant (rc £youctv; Vulg. q. se h.); Eclus. 3, 27: cor durum 
habebit male (xaxwdnoetat; Hier. did not translate this book himself). 
Especially ita and sic are often attached to this verb, also in texts 
which are not translations, e. g. Fronto ad Antonin. imp. 1, 2, 2: 
nam ita res habet; Theodor. Prisc. ewpor. 3, 5, 14: quod si forte ita res 
habet ; Mar. Victorin. in ep. ad Philipp. 3, 21: ista si sic habent; [Caesar. 
Arelat.] serm. 162, 1 Morin; Vict. Vit. 1, 26: qualiter quisquam haberet ; 
Victorin, Petav. in Apocal., recens. Hieron., p. 124, 1 Haussl.; Novat. 
de trin. 28 (from this use of habere we are to keep separate such cases 
as Aug. de cura pro mort. gerenda 7, 9: quae scriptura, sic habet, for 
which cf. Goelzer, Jér., 422); cf. Draeger, Synt., 1, 387/8; Rönsch, 
Sem., 3, 43/4; Kaulen, 180; Svenn., Pallad., 475; J. Englund, 86; 
Blatt, 65, 1; Erikson, Epiphan., 57/8; for male and bene habere, Sveun., 
op. cit., 596,, for necesse habet, ib. 473 (we may add Chiron 751, where 
an accus. c. inf. occurs after this expression, just as in the present 
passage after tta habeat; in Iren. 2, 1, 1 we find the same construction 
after bene habet). For Tert., cf. the passages collected by Hoppe, Synt., 
63, especially adv. Val. 14 (193, 2): dum ita rerum habet (‘obtw «àv 
rpayudrav Exouoa’); we may add adv. Herm. 39 (169, 18/9): quando 
quae hodie videntur aliter habeant quam pristina fuerunt and de cult. 
fem. 1, 3, 2: hoc st non tam expedite haberet. — Albinus: see the Intro- 
duction, pp. 41*/4*. — Mereurii... Aegyptii: cf. the note on 2, 3. 
The same combination occurs in Arnob. 2, 13: vos, vos appello qui 
Mercurium, qui Platonem Pythagoramque sectamini. — intonuit is used 
in this context in imitation of Holy Scripture (e. g. Ps. 17, 14; 28, 3); 
similarly, pud. 12 (241, 25): intonuit evangelium; [Cypr.] de duod. abus. 
saec. 12 (172, 20 H.); Hier. in Gal. 5, 26; adv. Iovin. 2, 6; tract. de 
Ps. 96 (Anecd. Mareds. III, 2: 143, 16), etc.; for the qualification 
of the apostles as filii t(h)onitrui, see H. Koch, Z N T W 32 (1933), 140. 
— Multo ... annis: a different calculation is found in the fragmentum 
Fuldense, § 2: Troiano denique proelio ad mille annos ante esi (sc. 
Moyses); unde et ipso Saturno. Secundum enim historiam Thali, qua 
relatum est Belum Assyriorum et Saturnum Titanorum reges cum Iove 
dimicasse, ostenditur Belum CCCX X et duobus annis Iliacum exitum 
antecessisse. Here Tert. follows Theophil. ad Autolyc. 3, 29: xoi yap 
BrAov tot 'Accupícv Baxotkeboovros xai Kpóvou tot Tırävos Od230c 
pépgvyrat, Qkoxov tov BrAov nemoAeuwnxévat adv voic Tırkoı mpds tov 
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Ala xal vobc atv nur Deobs Acyouévoug... xarà yàp viv OGAXoU 
ioroptav 6 BYyAog mpoysvíocepog edolaxetat tod ’IAraxod  noAÉuoU 
&reoı THB’ (= 322). ötme SE mpóc mov Erect Evaxoctorg T) xal yilo 
npotyst 6 Moos tis tod Dlou &Ac otc, Ev tote &n&Xvo OcónAGxxuev 
(this passage has also been used by Lactant., div. instit. 1, 23, 2). 
Tatianus, who, just like Theophilus (ad Autolyc. 3, 16/30), devotes an 
important part of his work (orat. 36/41) to chronological computations 
for the purpose of demonstrating that Moses lived long before any 
Greek author, does not mention Belus in this context; hence we may 
be sure that in the frag. Fuld. Tert. has used 'Theophilus, especially 
because he makes the same error (322 instead of 922 years; see Waltz., 
Ét., 472,). Since, however, according to this calculation Moses lived 
568 or 668 years before Saturn, how is it to be explained that Tert. 
in this passage mentions an interval of 900 years? La Cerda tried 
to make a different computation: ‘“Moses lived 1000 years before the 
Trojan war; Saturn reigned in Italy 150 years before the arrival of 
Aeneas (Eusebius, Beda); so Moses lived about 850 years before 
Saturn". It seems much more probable that Tert. makes a mistake, 
perhaps even consciously, as he wishes to make the interval between 
Moses and the Egyptian Mercury as large as possible (this supposition 
is supported by the fact that he calls Mercury a great-grandson of 
Saturn instead of a grandson); but it is also possible that he wrote 
down without thinking this number of 900 years, with which he had 
been familiar since the time when he composed the Apologeticum 
(according to Theophilus’ source, Moses and Saturn had been contem- 
poraries!) For the authorities of Tert.’s chronological calculations, 
which need not concern us here, see Heinze, Apol., 381; Waltz., comm., 
134 and Ét., 472 seqq. (it seems that he himself has only consulted 
Joseph. c. Apion.1, 16, 103 seqq., Theophil., loc. cit., and Tatian., loc. cit.). 
Concerning errors in Tert.'s writings, cf. the notes on 46, 5 and 49, 3. — 
pronepotibus: erroneously instead of nepotibus (for this word certainly 
refers to the Egyptian Mercury). Perhaps we have here a reminiscence 
of ad nat. 2, 14, 10: is (sc. Asclepius), etsi Apollinis filius, tam homo 
quam lovis nepos, Saturni pronepos. Concerning Saturn, cf. apol. 10 
and ad nat. 2, 12. — divinior plays upon the double meaning of divinus 
‘divine’ and ‘prophesying’; this kind of pun was called dvtavaxAnotg 
(Quint. instit. 9,3, 68), dvttsetadectc, or ambiguum (Cic. de orat. 2, 253). 
Instances from Tert.'s writings are given by Hoppe, Synt., 171 (they 
are particularly numerous in de pallio, cf. Geffcken, Kyn., 58,. 61,. 71,; 
76,; 77,; Gerlo, 2, 140). Moses is more divine than Saturn, but he 
is also a great prophet, the dpyimpopyrys, as Philo puts it (de somn. 
2, 189; for more passages from Philo, see Fascher, IIPODHTH?P., 152/3). 
This qualification of Moses, which occurs already in LXX Deuter. 
34, 10. 18, 15 (— Act. apost. 3, 22. 7, 37), and Sap. Sal. 11, 1, is a very 
common one in early Christian literature, e. g. Barnab. 6, 8 (cf. Win- 
disch’s note, Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd., p. 334); 1 Clem. 43, 1 (cf. Knopf's 
note, 2b. p. 117); Justin, apol. 1, 32, 1; 1, 59, 1; Theophil. ad Autolyc. 
2, 35 and 3, 18; Tert. frag. Fuld. $ 1: primus prophetes; cor. 7, 21: 
Moyses, propheticus, non poéticus pastor; Orig. homil. in Exod. 3, 1; 
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Euseb. praepar. evang. 4, 17 (163 D); see also Pap. Gr. mag. V, 108 
and the comm. on 2, 3: propheticae paraturae. Divinus = divinans 
perhaps also occurs in ad nat. 2, 15, 2 (Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 66; but 
cf. Borleffs' note). — nativitates: ‘generations’; this meaning is very 
rarely found; from Tert. we may adduce spect. 30 (28, 19) and adv. 
Marc. 4, 27 (515, 18). The adverb temporatim is used by Tert. only 
(also in de pall. 2, 2). The present passage may be quoted as an argument 
for the authenticity of the fragmentum Fuldense, which contains a 
very similar discussion ($ 1): Primus enim prophetes, Moyses, qui 
mundi conditionem et generis humani pullulationem et mox uliricem 
iniquitatis illius aevi vim cataclysm? de praeterito exorsus est per vati- 
cinationem usque ad suam aetatem. et deinceps per res suas futurorum 
imagines edidit, penes quem et temporum ordo digestus ab initio suppu- 
tationem saeculi praestitit (cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 4, 141/5). — probatus 
divinitatem is the correct reading; see the note on 25, 6: colorem... 
excociae. — divinitatem . . . divinatione: Tert. has a special liking for 
this pun, as is shown by apol. 20, 3: idoneum, opinor, testimonium 
divinitatis veritas divinationis; ib. 22, 7 (F): ut hominem a recogitatu 
verae divinitalis avertant praestigiis falsae divinationis; ib. 22, 9: 
(daemones) aemulantur divinitatem, dum furantur divinationem; we 
may also compare test. an. 5 (140, 26/7): mirum, si a deo data (sc. anima) 
homini novit divinare? 


2. Samius sophista... ille Pythagoras: Tert. purposely does not 
mention the name at the beginning of the sentence, just as in de pall. 
3, 7: atque adeo ipse qui Graecos praeter urbem censebat, litteras eorum 
vocemque senex tam eruditus, idem Cato... and bapt. 8, 1: sane 
humano ingenio licebit spiritum in aquam arcessere et concorporationem 
eorum accommodatis desuper manibus alio spiritu tantae claritatis 
animare: deo autem in suo organo mon licebit, etc. (cf. an. 14, 4: 
specia portentosissimam | Archimedis munificentiam, organum hydrau- 
licum dico); for more instances, see Thórnell, Stud. Tert., 2, 11/2. 
Cf. Catull. 66, 43/6, where after a minute description of the Athos 
the name is mentioned only at the end; for Pindar, cf. Wilamowitz, 
Pind., 183, for Apuleius, Bernhard, 93,,; on Verg. Aen. 2, 57 the 
Serv. auct. remarks: ideo autem ‘iuvenem dicendo nomen suspendit, 
quo gravior narratio fieret; cf. also Max. Tyr. diss. 17, 1; 18, 2; 19, 5; 
25, 1. — sophista is used contemptuously instead of plalosophus as 
in apol. 47, 2: quis poetarum, quis sophistarum qui non ommno de 
prophetarum fonte potaverit? ; Tatian. orat. 25 (26, 28/9 Schw.): 6 xat 
'Emíxougov oopıorebwv; tb. 35 (36, 26. 37, 18); 40 (41, 5) (Justin, 
the qiAócoqgoc xal p.Xpruc, and Athenagoras never use this qualific- 
ation); Hippolyt. refut. 8, 11, 2; Ambrst. in 1 Cor. 15, 39; in Galat. 
2, 1/2; Prudent. perist. 10, 404. 608; c. Symm. 2, 890. In de pall. 6, 2: 
et grammaticus et rhetor et sophista, et medicus et poëta, the sense is 
different (cf. Gerlo, 2, 205, who rightly rejects the interpretation 
by Waltzing, comm., 296). Irenaeus calls the Gnostics sophistas (3, 5,1; 
4, 1, 1; 4, 2, 1; 5, 20, 2 perhaps = philosophus, cf. ib. 3, 38, 2). In 
idol. 9 (39, 13): aut sophistas aut Chaldaeos aut incantatores the word 
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also expresses contempt without having the sense of philosophus; in 
iei. 7 (283, 9. 14) it denotes the Magi of the king of Babylon. In contrast 
with this it is used in a laudatory sense in adv. Val. 5 (182, 11/2): 
Miltiades, ecclesiarum sophista (similarly, Claud. Mamert. de stat. anim. 
2, 9 calls Augustine a spiritalis sophista; in the Acta Thomae (Act. 
apost. apocr. II: 194, 9 Bonnet) we even find copav ó ooplormg as a 
qualification of Christ; cf. Abt, Apol. d. Apul., 171,). The fact that 
Herodotus, too (4, 95), calls Pythagoras aoqtocfc (not for the purpose 
of blaming him, as Stein supposes; cf. P. Corssen, Rh. Mus. N. F. 67 
(1912), 45) has nothing to do with this passage; on the other hand, 
this qualification is particularly malicious, if Tert. has thought here of 
the tradition that Pythagoras was the first to call himself a piàósopog 
(Heraclides Ponticus according to Cic. Tusc. 5, 3, 8 (probably in 
imitation of Arist. Protrept.; see Jaeger, Aristoteles, 99/100); Diog. 
Laért. prooem. 12; Diodor. Sic. 10, 10, 1; Aét. 1, 3, 8, etc. ; cf. Corssen, 


op. cit., 35). — reeidivatu: this subst. is only found in Tert.’s writings 
(four times in de resurr. carn.). — revolubili has the sense of a Greek 
medium as in res. 12 (41, 20): totus... hic ordo revolubilis rerum; 


Sil. Ital. 15, 237: pelagi revolubilis unda; Auson. carm. 5, 1, 12 (the 
passive sense, which is much more common, is found since Prop. 
4,7, 51 and Ovid Ibis 191); as to the sense, cf. Verg. Aen. 6, 449: 
rursus et in velerem fato revoluta figuram. — suffectione: Tp; for suf- 
fectura, see Engelbrecht, Wien. Stud. 28 (1906), 149 and Bill, 91/2. — 
temerario: for this imposture was performed cum iniuria bonae vale- 
tudinis ($4). — Cognosee qui neseis = si nescis, like scorp. 1 
(146, 17): qui legeris, biberis; for adv. Marc. 1, 19 (314, 16): statim 
qui sapis plana res est, see the note on 9, 1; cf. also Thörnell, Stud. 
Tert., 2, 67 seqq.; 4, 88 seqq.; Löfst., Krit., 68/9. — Mortem simulat ... 
redditus: à burlesque description of Pythagoras' descent into Hades, 
as Callimachus' disciple Hermippus of Smyrna had been the first to 
give. Similar descriptions are found in Diog. Laért. 8, 41: (tòv IIu9.) 
xarà Hc olxioxov motjcat x«l tH ux tpi Emireliacda: ta Yıröneva slc 
SéAtov Ypapeıv... Eneıta xadiévar avr, Zor’ dv &véA9q) . . . tov SE H. 
eta X póvov &veA9etv Loyvóv xal xavsoxsAeveuuévov elosAdovta TE clc THY 
éxxAnatav Pdoxeıv, óc Apixrar 2E “Ardov, xal dvayıyvaaxeıy abtois 
a suußeßnxöre (at the end of the chapter the name of Hermippus 
is mentioned), schol. ad Soph. Electra 62: II. xadeip&as Exuröv Ev 
bnoyeiw Aoyorotety ÉxéAeug Thy untépa óc dpa tedvyxas ely ` xal uev 
TATA ErTLpaveis nepil nadıyyeveolag xal vv xa " Aujou vw& étepatevETo 
Stxyobuevog Txpóc ToUc Lmvrag mepl TOv olxetwy, olg év “Ardou cuv- 
reruynnevan čheyev ` ¿E dv rorabtyy &xucà SdEav neptéU xev, ÓG rpà pèy 
av Tpwixdv Aldadlöng dv ó 'Epuob, stra EOgopBoc, eita "Eppöriuog, 
eira ITó9106 6 Andıog, eira Ent not Tludayöpac, and Suidas s. v. 97 
(ed. A. Adler II: 552, 7 seqq.; part of this account (IIu9. xaYetp&as . . . 
EAcyev) is identical to the preceding one); we may also compare 
Aeneas Gaz., T'heophrastus, P. G. 85, 901 C. Rohde (Psyche, 2, 419/21) 
rightly points out that a Karaßaoız eis " Aıdov, which had a Pythagorean 
for its author, cannot possibly have combined an enumeration of these 
reincarnations with a description of a descent into Hades in this form. 
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However, when he qualifies this connection as 'arbitrary' (p. 419: 
“Es könnte ja scheinen (wie es einst mir schien, Rhein. Mus. 26, 558) 
als ob die Verbindung, in der die Sagen von den Vorgeburten mit 
einem Bericht von der Hadesfahrt des Pythagoras stehen im Schol. 
Soph. Æl. 62 und bei Tertullian, de an. 28, eine ursprüngliche sei, die 
Vorgeburten also in einer pythagoreischen xaváfacu; eis &dov erzählt 
worden seien. Aber die Verbindung ist eine willkürliche und in dem 
pythagoreischen Buch von der Hadesfahrt so nicht denkbar: denn 
die Hadesfahrt wird dort in der parodischen, die Wahrheit des Ge- 
schehenen aufhebenden Form erzählt, die ihr Hermipp gegeben hatte"), 
we are not to conclude that Tert. as well as the author of the scholion 
ad Soph. El. 62 independently combined these two accounts; it is much 
more probable that Tert.’s authority borrowed both from Hermippus. 
Rohde's view was combated by P. Corssen, who in his article ‘Der 
Abaris des Herakleides Pontikos (Rh. Mus. N. F. 67 (1912), 20/47) 
contends that Pythagoras’ descent into Hades as well as the various 
incarnations of his soul were mentioned in the dialogue Abaris by 
Heraclides Ponticus (a similar view is held by I. Levy, Recherches sur 
les sources de la légende de Pythagore (Paris 1926), 25 and Daebritz, 
art. ‘Herakleides’, R. E. VIII, 476; cf., however, P. Boyance, 
Rev. Ét. Anc. 36 (1934), 335/6). Concerning this chapter Corssen 
remarks (p. 24): “Wenn also Tertullian fragt: ‚Quomodo credam non 
mentiri Pythagoram, qui mentitur ut credam?’, so kann er auf den 
Gedanken, P. habe seinen Aufenthalt im Hades erdichtet, um seine 
Vorgeburten glaubhaft zu machen, doch nur dadurch gebracht sein, 
dass er die beiden Erzáhlungen bereits in enger Verbindung vorgefun- 
den hátte. Sonst würde er vielmehr so argumentiert haben: ,weil P. 
in dem einen Falle nachweislich gelogen hatte, so nehme ich dies 
auch in dem anderen Falle an, wo ich es nicht nachweisen kann’. 
Diese Voraussetzung wird bestätigt durch das scholion zu Electra 62”. 
Though I agree with Corssen about the fact that Tert. may have 
found both accounts in the same source (which however, drew upon 
Hermippus, not upon Heraclides Ponticus), I consider the argument 
underlying his view to be erroneous. The words Quomodo credam... 
credam do not refer to the incarnations of Pythagoras, but to the 
preceding sentences: according to the senior sermo, the quick proceed 
from the dead, but this legend is falsus, though antiquitate (co senior) 
generosus; its testimonium, the descent into Hades, is an imposture. 
The succeeding sentence is to be interpreted in this way: “How am 
I to believe that Pythagoras does not lie «, when he presumes that 
the quick proceed from the dead», since he lies «when speaking about 
a descent into Hades», to make me believe «that the quick proceed 
from the dead»?"; after this the reincarnations are added as an 
argumentum a fortiori. Tert.’s argument runs exactly as, according 
to Corssen, it should have run if he had not found the two accounts 
in the same source: “since P. has surely lied in one case (viz. concerning 
his descent into Hades), we may assume the same in the other case 
(viz. with regard to his incarnations), for the tale about his incarnations 
is still harder to believe (duriora) than his Karaßaaıs” (of course this 
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does not prove that Tert. did not borrow both accounts from the 
same authority, though we may suppose that the structure of the 
argument is his own work). In the scholion ad Soph. Electra 62, too, 
the stories of Pythagoras' descent and of his reincarnations are less 
closely connected than Corssen assumes: Pythagoras returns to the 
earth, where he informs his hearers of the doctrine of regeneration 
and of the fates of their deceased relatives; the account of the rein- 
carnations is kept separate from this; moreover, it is not represented 
as having been heard in Hades. Hence I assume that the truth lies 
midway between the views of Rohde and Corssen: Tert. could not 
find the descent into Hades together with the reincarnations in a 
xataßocız written by a Pythagorean, but he borrowed both accounts 
from the same authority. It is highly improbable that this authority 
was Albinus (see Introduction, p. 41*); the most plausible supposition 
is that Albinus, who regarded the vetus sermo as divinus, not Pytha- 
goricus, and so contested the view that the doctrine of metempsychosis 
derived from Pythagoras, in this context also gave the burlesque 
description of the descensus. Septennio . . . damnat: there is no need to 
alter the text as given by B. damnare here means ‘to torment’, ‘to vex’; 
cf. 8 4: cum fraude vitae septennio excruciatae. For this use of dam- 
nare = damno afficere, see Thes. 1l. L. V, 1: 19, 75/20, 13, Blomgren, 
Fort., 1, 160, and Lófst., Verm. Stud., 96, who rightly points out that 
the damnum in question mostly consists in darkness or blindness 
(e.g. Lucan. 7, 452: subitis damnavit noctibus Argos), which in the 
present passage make this interpretation highly probable (cf. wmbra, 
§ 4). To the instances quoted in the Thes. 1. L. we may add carm. 
ad senator. 29: ingeniumque tuum turpes damnare per hymnos; from a 
later period we may quote Vita Germani Autissodor. (Acta Sanct., 
Iul. VII, 212 segg.) ll: sta pronus prostrata per terram membra dam- 
naverat. It is also possible, though much less probable, that the sense 
of damnare here approaches that of claudere, obstruere (cf. Thes. 1. L. 
V, 1: 20, 43/9; Blomgren, op. cit., 1, 161; Cavallin, 68,; Lavarenne, 


463). — corpulentiam = corpus, cf. 5, 1. — omnem: ‘complete’, see 
ihe comm. on 26, 1. — mortui veteris: similarly, e. g. Didasc. apost. 
61, 32/4 Hauler: Eliseus... vetustissimum tam mortuum suscitavit. 


It seems not altogether out of the question that this description of 
Pythagoras was copied from the description of Homer in the preface 
of Ennius' Annales (frag. 7: ei mihi qualis erat; cf. J. Vahlen, Sitz. 
Ber. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1896, 718; we must not forget that in his 
confutation of metempsychosis (33, 8) Tert. alludes to this preface). — 
adytis fallaeiae: for the genit., cf. the note on 17, 12: sententiam veritatis. 


3. For the place of praesertim, see Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarbarus, 


2, 364. — Tert. purposely writes senior sermo instead of vetus sermo 
($ 1) with a view to the subsequent digression. — The words Quid 
enim,... novellitatem? are no more than an ironical parenthesis: 


‘Thus the ancient tale says that the quick proceed from the dead — but 
why exactly should this be an ancient tale? Truth need not 
necessarily be ancient «, a ‘new tale’ may also be true; but this too 
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may be false, just like the ancient tale», for falsehood does not avoid 
younger traditions either". Tert. tinkers with conceptions familiar to 
him from a different context, viz., firstly, his doctrine about the 
priority of Truth (apol. 47, 1: antiquior omnibus veritas), which plays 
such an important part in his confutation of the heretics (it underlies 
the treatise de praescript. haer.; moreover, we may quote adv. Prax. 
2 (229, 18/20): iam hinc praevudicatum sit id esse verum, quodcumque 
primum, id esse adulterum, quodcumque posterius, adv. Marc. 3, 1 
(377, 16/7): illic scilicet pronuntiandam regulae interversionem, ubi 
posteritas invenitur; adv. Hermog. 1; the numerous attacks on the 
novitas of Marcion's God, e. g. adv. Marc. 1, 9 (300, 24/6); 1, 8 (300, 19); 
3, 3 (380, 1/3); 4, 4 = 429, 1), secondly, the opposite view that whatever 
arose at a later date, is more perfect (exh. cast. 6; bapt. 13, 1: in omnibus 
posteriora concludunt et sequentia, antecedentibus praevalent). Novellitas 
oceurs only in this passage and in adv. Prax. 2 (229, 17). — Teneo, 
‘I hold to my opinion that...’, is often followed by an accus. c. inf. 
in Tert.’s writings, see Hoppe, Synt., 52. According to Rönsch, Jt.?, 109, 
jalsum is a subst. here, but we do better to understand kunec ser- 
monem, cf. iei. 3 (277, 15): teneo . . . homicidam gulam ... puniendam 
and praescr. 27, 6/7: tenent correptas ab apostolo ecclesias. — The next 
two sentences have already been explained in the comm. on $.2. 
ex falso — falsum (cf. Teneo plane falsum); similarly, apol. 23, 4, in 
falso instead of the adverb (F; de falso V); test. an. 1 (135, 5); de falso 
apol. 2, 5 (F; cum falso V). — exedam ... eredam: another instance 
of this conversio occurs in 57, 9: et ideo per quem visurum se credidit, 
vidi, quia per quem vidit et credidit; cf. Thörnell, Apol., 158 and 
Stud. Tert., 4, 138/9. — Quomodo... fuisse: with the exception of 
Euphorbus these incarnations of the soul of Pythagoras had been 
mentioned for the first time by Heraclides Ponticus; see Rohde, 
op. cit., 417/9 (we may add Hier. c. Rufin. 3, 40, where a different 
order is found, viz. Euphorbus-Callides (instead of Aethalides-Her- 
motimus-Pyrrhus-Pythagoras). — qui iterum se Pythagoran peieravit: 
“who swore falsely that he was Pythagoras once more" — “that he, 
Pythagoras, had come back as Pythagoras" (cf. ipse ex semetipso in 
the next sentence), viz. after his descent into Hades. By this sentence 
Corssen's view that, according to Tert., Pythagoras invented his stay 
in Hades to make his various reincarnations credible is clearly con- 
futed: Pythagoras invented these incarnations just like his descent 
into Hades to make his new doctrine about the origin of the quick 
from the dead acceptable. Now, where Pythagoras certainly lied about 
his resurrection from Hades (que... peteravit = quia... peieravit), 
his former incarnations, which are much harder to believe, are still 
greater lies, which makes all arguments supporting his wonderful 
doctrine invalid! The subsequent sentence (where of course duriora 
refers to the reincarnations, molliora to the descent into Hades) 
repeats this argument in a different form. After peterare an accus. c. 
infin. is very rarely found (Prop. 4, 3, 41/2; Suet. Nero 28, 1); after 
deierare it occurs from Plaut. Cas. 670 downwards (from Tert.’s writings 
cf. adv. Marc. 2, 26 (371, 25/6), where the verb is opposed to peierare). 
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As to the argument, we may compare adv. Marc. 3, 8 (389, 7/9; Tert. 
discusses Marcion’s Christ who, according to this heretic, had a 
phantom body): an credam ei de interiore substantia, qui sit de exteriore 
frustratus? quomodo veraz habebitur in occulto tam fallax repertus in 
aperto? — Quanto . . . mentitus est: we should expect (in) quantum... 
(in) tantum, but the comparative credibilius (quanto credibilius occurs 
in adv. Herm. 26 — 154, 23) has induced Tert. to write quanto, which 
also makes him put tanto (but tanto is no more to be connected with 
the following comparative). As to the use of credibilius, cf. bapt. 15, 2: 
sed circa haereticos sane quae custodiendum sit, dignius qui retractet 
(T.; Borleffs ad loc.: “dignius faciat (vel retractet) qui retractet"). — 
ipse ex semetipso: similarly, in apol. 48, 3 (there too metempsychosis 
is discussed): hominem ex homine rediturum. — durioribus, sc. creditu; 
similarly, bapt. 5, 5: nequis durius credat angelum dei sanctum aquas 
in salutem hominis temperandis adesse; Aug. enarr. in evang. Iohann. 
72, 2: durum est, absurdum est, ferri non potest. 


4. “Sed . . .: probavit”: for this story, cf. the passages collected by 
Rohde, 417/8. — Delphis: since all other sources mention the temple 
of Hera at Argos (with the sole exception of Diog. Laért. 8, 1, 5, who 
speaks of the sanctuary of the Branchidae), it seems probable that 
Tert. commits a mistake here, as he often does with respect to details 
which do not interest him (see the notes on 46, 5 and 49, 3). — hypo- 
geum occurs from Petron. and Vitruv. downwards; cf. Heraeus, Die 
Sprache des Petron und die Glossen (Progr. Gymn. Offenbach, Leipsic 
1899), 26; Konjetzny, 302. — si eapit, sc. credi; for this ellipsis, cf. the 
comm. on ch. 4. — stropham: this word rarely occurs in the singular 
(from Plin. min. and Martial. downwards). — bonae valetudinis: cf. 
6, 8. — fraude: this word supports the interpretation of damnat — 
damno afficit in $ 2. — accesserit temeritatem: for the accus. after 
accedere (occurring for the first time in Plaut. Epid. 149: ego istuc 
accedam periclum potius atque audaciam), cf. Bennett, 2, 217/8 (the 
Thes. l. L. is rather vague about this; the accus. is avoided by Cic. 
and Caes., and very common in Apul.). — curiositatem in this passage 
has the concrete sense of ‘magic trick’ (cf. § 5); for more instances, 
see Rónsch, Sem., 1, 22/3 and Thes. 1. L. IV: 1491 (very often in Aug.). 
The signification ‘superstitio’ is found for the first time in Tert., e. g. 
praescr. 40, 15; in idol. 9 (38, 11) the word refers to astrology ; cf. also 
the note on 2, 4. 


5. historiis: cf. the note on 23, 4. — defectae: this partic. (from 
Ovid fasti 3, 64 downwards) also occurs in adv. Marc. 1, 24 (323, 4). — 
famae aurulas: cf. e. g. Cic. pro Mur. 35: parva... aura rumoris; 
Verg. Aen. 7, 646; Curt. 4, 5, 12; Thes. 1. L. II: 1479, 9/36 (we may 
add Arnob. 2, 19: suspicionis alicuius ... aura). aurula (also adv. 
Mare. 2, 9 = 346, 5) is Tp.; similarly, Aug. c. Iulian. op. imperf. 
6, 1: solis famae aurulis; cf. also ad nat. 1, 10, 41: afflatus veritatis. — 
aedituo is the correct reading (aedetuo A; aedetus Gloss. YII: 171, 22), 
cf. ad nat. 1, 15,3; 2, 10, 2. 5; apol. 15, 7; cult. fem. 2, L, 1. — Scimus ... 
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spiritus: the explanation of this sentence depends on the interpretation 
of catabolicos. Oehler says: **catabolicos interpretor arrepticios homines 
et energumenos, quos videlicet daemones humi adfligere atque pro- 
sternere solent, a x«cvap&XAsty dictos", after which he adduces Sal- 
masius (In Script. Hist. Aug., p. 40) who regards the catabolici as 
demons and proposes to read magiam elicere explorandis occultis 
catabolicos, whereas in the Plinianae exercitationes in Solimum, p. 768, 
he adheres to the reading of the Agobardinus. Salmasius is certainly 
right, as is shown, firstly, by the circumstance that the catabolici 
here are put on a level with the paredri and pythonici spiritus, secondly, 
by the only two passages where the catabolici are also mentioned in 
Latin literature, viz. Potam. tract. 2 (P. L. 8, 1416 B): Belias... 
mathematicus, catabolicorum fatidicorum et pythonicorum antistes 
and Fulgent. de Verg. contin. (86, 2/8 Helm): quae aut Dardanus in 
dinameris aut Battiades in paredris aut Campester in catabolicis infer- 
nalibusque cecinerunt; in the first passage the catabolici are connected 
with the pythoniei, in the second with the paredri, so that it is certain 
that Tert. mentions three kinds of demons. Concerning the functions 
of these catabolici we hear nothing more than Tert. tells us, viz. that 
they were invoked by magicians, but as the etymology of the word 
is clear, we are perfectly justified in connecting them with such descrip- 
tions of magical performances as mention a collapse of the medium 
(mostly a vic &pdopec), e. g. Tert. apol. 23, 1: si pueros in eloquium 
oraculi elidunt (sc. magi); Hippolyt. refut. 4, 28, 3: (the fallacious 
magician) èni ye Bahay tov nalda ToXAk émdéyer abt; Acta Thom. 
64 (Act. apost. apocr. II, 2 p. 181); Apul. apol. 42: puerum quempiam 
carmine cantatum (sc. a mago) remotis arbitris, secreto loco, arula et 
lucerna, et paucis consciis testibus, ubi incantatus sit, corruisse, postea, 
nescientem sui excitatum; cf. Abt, Apol. d. Apul., 160 segg. and Th. 
Hopfner, Gr.- dg. Offenbarungszauber, 2, 134/40 ($8 278/93). — magiae 
licere explorandis oceultis: “that magic has «great» power to explore 
secret things''; this right interpretation was given by Thörnell, Eran. 
7 (1907), 93/5, who adduces many passages where let mihi is con- 
nected with adjectives such as quantum, tantum, and has the meaning 
‘possum, valeo', e. g. pat. 15 (22, 17): quantum patientiae licet, *how 
powerful is patience” ; adv. Marc. 2, 26 (372, 20); mart. 4; apol. 9, 17; 
pall, 2, 5. In this passage we find an absolute use of licet; a similar 
use of posse occurs (cf. Hartel, Patr. Stud., 2, 46) in adv. Val. 4 (180, 26): 
quia et ingenio poterat et eloquio (sc. Valentinus); pall. 6, 1: quis oculis 
in eum potest, in quem membris non potest. For licet, cf. ad nat. 1, 10, 49: 
licet vobis in eos. ... (“you possess (great) power against those..."; 
see also Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 (1932), 96/7); Petr. Chrysol. serm. 16: 
quibus (sc. daemonibus) in porcos iussum est ut liceret. — paredros: 
the word is no &. à., as Hoppe ( Beitr., 144) indicates; cf. the passage 
just quoted from Fulgentius, and Iren. lat. 1, 7, 2; 1, 16, 3; 1, 20, 2. 
The Saiuwv -&ps9pog is the spiritus familiaris of the middle ages; 
in Latin he is called daemon adsistens or adsidens: Min. Fel. 26, 9: ad 
nutum et arbitrium adsidentis sibi daemonis; Tert. apol. 23, 1: (magi) 
habentes semel invitatorum angelorum et daemonum adsistentem sibi 
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potestatem (according to Waltz. (comm., 169), 'Tert. here follows Justin 
apol. 1, 18, 3: xai oi Aeyóusvot mapa Toig uáyors Öveiponousol xal 
mapedpot); Rufin., transl. Euseb. hist. eccles. 2, 14, 5: utens adminiculo 
adsistentis sibi et adhaerentis daemonicae virtutis quam r&pedpov vocant 
(cf. Sulpic. Sever. dial. 3, 8, 3: quod intellexerit egisse se semper adsidentis 
sibi diaboli voluntatem). The GOatóvtov of Socrates was regarded as 
a Satuwv ra&peöpos by Tert. (cf. the note on 1, 4), Min. Fel. (26, 9), 
and Lact. (div. inst. 2, 14, 9: Socrates esse circa se adssdwum 
daemona loquebatur). These demons are very often mentioned in magical 
papyri, cf. Hopfner, Gr.-äg. Offenbarungszauber, 1, 29/30. 78. 91. 219; 
2, 79. paredrus is still found in medieval Latin, see Du Cange s. v. — 
pythonieos: the daipoveg £YvYaoToiuu9ot, who are often mentioned 
in the Old Testament (Lev. 20, 27; Deuter. 18, 11; 1 Reg. 28, 7; 
4 Reg. 21, 6; 23, 24; Ies. 8, 19; 19, 3; 44, 25), and in Act. apost. 16, 16 
(naudtorn Eyovoa nveüunx IIu$96voc, cf. Radermacher N T Gramm., 11/2). 
Concerning this conception in pagan antiquity, cf. Schoemann-Lipsius, 
Gr. Altert., 2*, 313; Gruppe, 1, 101 seqg. and 2, 928,; Tamborino, 
De antiquorum daemonismo, 59/60; Blaydes’ note on Arist. Vesp. 
(Halle 1893), p. 371; E. Bethe, Rh. Mus. 62 (1907), 467, and in general 
Fascher, IIPOOHTH 7, 166/7; Wikenhauser, Apostelgeschichte, 401/7; 
Hopfner, op. cit., 2, 133 (8 276); Cumont, L’ Égypte des astrologues, 
161,. To the passages collected by these scholars we may add Didasc. 
apost. 22, 3/4 Hauler and Gregor. Turon. hist. Franc. 7 (321, 28). 
The Pythia was often regarded as haunted by a nveüua Huddvoc, 
cf. e. g. the scholion on Aristoph. Plutus 39 and Chrysost. homil. 29, 1 
in l ep. ad Cor. (P. G. 61, 242); cf. also the note on 57, 8. — Non: instead 
of nonne, cf. 18, 7. — Pherecydes: this note may come from a book 
Ilepi Saupactey, cf. e. g. Apollon. mirab. 6: thg Depexbdou tepatomortac 
(more about this subject in the note on 2, 3 and in the Introduction, 
p. 47*). For Pherecydes as the inventor of the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, cf. Suidas s. v. ®.; Tatian. orat. 25: Hudayépac EOdoopBoc 
yeyovevar pol xal tol Pepexbdous Sdypatoc xAnpdvouos toriy. For 
the view that Pythagoras was a magician, cf. Plin. n. h. 24, 156, 160; 
25, 13; 30, 9; Hippolyt. refut. 1, 2, 5; Jamblich. vit. Pythag., passim; 
Acta Archelai 68, 6: Huius (sc. ‘Manichaei’) heresis de Pythagorae 
fonte libatur et commizta magicis artibus astrologia quoque utuntur, 
sicut et ipse Pythagoras de his exordium sumit. — somniabat: this 
verb is very often used in patristic literature with regard to pagan 
philosophers, e. g. ad nat. 2, 13, 1: Varro et qui cum eo somniaverunl ; 
adv. Val. 10 (188, 3/4; referring to the Gnostics); Hier. ep. 60, 4, 2 
(Pythagoras); Clem. Alex. strom. 7, 6,32, 8: ub. xal oi an’ abrod 
mv petévdeaty Överponokodvres ts QuyTc; Pelag. ad Ephes. 1, 4. — 
Just like the argument in $ 3, the confutation of the last-mentioned 
argument in favour of metempsychosis, viz. the recognition by Pythag- 
oras of the shield of Euphorbus, takes as its starting-point the fal- 
lacious descent into Hades (§ 4: Respice ad hypogeum etus et, si capit, 
crede. Nam qui talem commentus est stropham . . .). In $ 5 no less than 
five possibilities are enumerated to explain how Pythagoras may have 
become acquainted with the shield in question. Of these the three 
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first (reading of secret books, rumour, bribery of the guardian) were 
quite easy to invent; the fourth (magic) is due to a note about Pherec- 
ydes’ magical practices, whereas the fifth (‘the same demon may 
have dwelt in Euphorbus and Pythagoras’) is typical of Tert. and 
recalls his remarks on Socrates (cf. 1, 4); it seems very probable that 
it is this supposition which contains Tert.’s real opinion. The last 
sentence of the chapter is completely similar to the end of 24, 11 
(Plato ... recordatus est). 


^ 


29. Confutations of Platos statement (PHAEDO 72 A): tobc Cavtac èx 
«Gy TES vedycov yeyovevat obey HtTOV 7) tov te9 vecycac éx vàv Govzov. 


“The fact that the dead proceed from the living is no sufficient 
proof that the living should arise from the dead, for in the beginning 
tbere were only «two» living beings «viz. Adam and Eve»; therefore 
the dead come after the living and can only have proceeded from 
them, whereas the living need by no means have originated from 
the dead ($ 1). If Plato were right, this original law «viz. “the dead 
proceed from the living, not the living from the dead" » would have 
changed in course of time, but for such à change no adequate reason 
can be found; besides, in that case this law would only have changed 
in part «i. e. originally: “the living do not proceed from the dead", 
afterwards: “they do"»: for Plato, too, would have to admit that 
one part remains unchanged, the dead continuing to proceed from the 
living ($ 2). But even if we assume for à moment that the original 
rule may indeed have changed in part, that does not yet imply that 
Plato's principle ‘zvavria 2& évavtiwv should be valid without any 
restriction: for instance, old age proceeds from youth, but youth 
does not arise from old age, etc. (8 3). This difficulty was realized 
by Albinus who, for the purpose of saving his master's sentence, 
assumed different kinds of contrasts — a fruitless endeavour, for youth 
and old age are contrary to each other in exactly the same way as 
life and death ($ 4)”. 

The argument in $ 1 (Ab initio enim vivi priores) is based on a con- 
sideration of ‘the original situation’ described in Genesis (for further 
details about this primordii contemplatio, which plays so important 
a part in this treatise, see comm. on 9, 7). It introduces a totally 
new conception into the discussion of metempsychosis, which for 
Tert. makes confutation easy. The interpretation of the rest of the 
chapter depends on the question where to finish the last sentence of 
$ 2 (see comm.). 

It is curious that Methodius uses this same sentence of Plato to 
demonstrate that at the resurrection the living will arise from the 
dead (cf. comm. on 43, 12). Tert. undoubtedly would have rejected 
this possibility, because it might endanger the doctrine of the Church 
that the resurrection will take place once only; it is the defence of 
this very dogma which lies at the root of the author's whole con- 
futation of metempsychosis. For the question of sources, see the 
Introduction, p. 41*. 
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1. Mortuos... vivos: repeated from 28, 1; cf. praescr. 30, 50/1: 
illi (apostoli) enim de mortuis vivos faciebant, isti (haeretici) de vivis 
mortuos faciunt. — Ab initio: ‘since the creation’; cf. e. g. 21, 1: ab 
initio in Adam. The second sentence again contains an abridged 
syllogism; the complete form would be: A. Ab initio vivi priores, 1. e. 
(unde) ab initio mortui posteriores. «B. Posterius efficitur ex priori». 
C. Ergo mortui non aliunde orti sunt quam ex vivis. After non aliunde 
the part. övreg should be understood (see the note on 5, 4). — 
In the sense of potius, magis occurs eight times in de an. (this meaning of 
magis is found from Catull. 68, 30 and Cic. ad. Att. 10, 8, 2 downwards); 
cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 84 seq. The same variation occurs in cult. fem. 1, 1,1 
and adv. Marc. 2, 1 (333, 18/9). 


2. ex mortuis... ex mortuis: for this repetition, cf. the numerous 
instances quoted by Thörnell, Stud. Tert., 2, 4 seqq. — Defecerat . .. 
fons: in Thes. l. L. VI: 1027, 18/9 this passage only is mentioned; 
cf. also Cypr. ep. 74, 10: s? canalis aquam ducens ... subito deficiat; 
Lactant. div. instit. 7, 12, 23 (defectio fluminum, fontium, etc. is fre- 
quently found, e. g. Sen. nat. quaest. 4, 2, 16; cf. Thes. l. L. V, 1: 
289, 47 seqq.). deficere is more than once used in polemical passages, 
for instance tet. 9 (285, 7/8): defecerant corvi qui ewm (sc. Helian) 
liberalius pascerent?; adv. Val. 8 (186, 15/6): interim in tricenario 
fecunditas tota deficit; Min. Fel. 24, 3: nis? forte iam Iuppiter senuit 
et partus in Iunone defecit. Cf. also Epiphan. haer. 48, 2: (“Why have 
there not been any Montanistic prophets after Montanus, Priscilla, 
and Maximilla?") "Apa hpynosv N x&ptc; — origini (A) is defended 
by Löfstedt (Synt., 1, 167), who for this use of the dat. compares 
pall, 2, 2: sic et mari fides infamis, ad nat. 1, 7, 10: aetati nostri nondum 
anni CCL (but Borleffs writes aetatis!), and spect. 12 (14, 19): haec 
muneri origo. All the same we must not lose sight of the fact that 
in the instances adduced by Lófstedt the substantives placed in the 
dative may be regarded as the logical subject of the sentence (e. g. 
haec muneri origo = hanc munus originem habuit); the same holds 
good of such passages as Tac. hist. 1, 67 initium bello fuit avaritia 
(ann. 15, 49; for the dative connected with initium, principium etc., 
cf. Hofm., Synt., 416; Landgraf, A. L. L. 8, 62/9; Svenn., Pallad., 222) 
or Cic. Acad. 1, 18 idem fons erat utrisque (de republ. 6, 27), so that 
the strictly attributive use found in this passage (tlle... origini 
fons) remains an exception. As, however, an equally exceptional case 
of an attributive dativus finalis occurs in 48, 3 (fabam .. . onerosum 
et inflatut (= nvcouxvGOsc) pabulum), it seems advisable to 
retain the reading of A. It stands to reason that such cases as paen. 
7,8: Christo servus, which is equivalent to Christo serviens (cf. Borleffs, 
Mnemos. 60 (1932), 69,) are of a different nature. After est no comma 
is to be put, cf. e. g. 36, 4: qua lineas duxerit quaecumque illa est ratio 
naturae. — formae: viz. the ‘original rule’, the forma primord« (26, 5; 
31,1; 36, 4) or initi? ($ 2), according to which “mortui ex vivis oriuntur, 
vivi non ex mortuis" : either the fons animarum (cf. 20, 6) should have 
*run dry', so that there would be no other possibility for the living but 
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to arise from the dead, or the original law would have been abolished, 
but only in part, for its first half ‘mortui ex vivis’ would have retained 
its full force: et quomodo in mortuis (= quod ad originem mortuorum 
pertinet) salva est? In the sequel the argument has been contracted 
once more: “Is it not so that the law concerning the genesis of the 
dead was preserved because it goes back to the origin of the world? 
«But if this is true, the other part of this rule should have remained 
valid too,» for either . .. ". — Si non... . alternant: the interpretation 
of this sentence depends on the punctuation. We may consider the 
subordinate clause s? non peraequare deberet fides institutionis as a 
pleonastic repetition of the words aut in utraque mutasset. Such 
pleonasms are by no means rare in Tert.’s writings; a parallel is 
found in 44, 3: st non magis in proximo esset somnium credi, quod 
vigilanti polius accidere deberet, st non somnium magis cred? oporteret, 
where, as Thörnell has shown, the words si non somnium magis credi 
oporteret (si oporteret co si deberet in this passage) are no more than a 
further explication or repetition of the participle vigilanti. Out of 
the instances adduced by Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 1, 79 seqg.) we may 
mention adv. Prax.-22 (271, 1/3): adeo totum hoc perseverabat inducere 
ut duo tamen crederentur in una virtute, quia aliter filius credi 
non posset, nist duo crederentur; cf. also adv. Marc. 2, 25 
(371, 15/7); ib. 2, 11 (351, 10/3): mec species solummodo, sed tutela 
reputanda bonitatis, quia bonitas, nisi iustitia regatur, ut iusta sit, non 
erit bonitas, si iniusta sit (according to Kroymann, the various 
parts of this sentence belong to different editions of Adv. Marc.; 
this view has justly been confuted by Bill, 98 and Thörnell, op. cit., 
74); for the pleonastic addition of a hypothetical clause after alioquin, 
see comm. on 48, 2, for instances from other authors, Wahlen, 121 
and Petersson, 28/9. Besides, Hartel is certainly right in pointing 
out (Pair. Stud., 4, 67) that the alternate use of an imperfect sub- 
junctive (deberent) and a present indicative (alternant) is somewhat 
surprising (hence Vollmer proposes to read alternarent). In spite of 
these considerations I prefer to retain the traditional punctuation on 
account of the interpretation of peraequare. This passage is usually 
regarded as containing the only existing instance of an intransitive 
use of peraequare (‘sich gleich bleiben’, Hoppe, Synt., 136); however, 
itis much more plausible that here, too, the meaning should be tran- 
sitive (though the object is not mentioned): ‘to balance’, i. e. “equally 
to maintain the validity of both parts «of the original law»" ; cf. 2, 2: 
Formas rebus imponit, eas nunc peraequat, nunc privat, 
The subordinate clause may be paraphrased in this way: “if the 
original law (fides institutionis, i. e. institutio (forma instituta) fideliter 
servata; Hartel’s translation “the belief in that institution" is absurd) 
was not destined equally to maintain the validity «of both parts», 
in other words, if in spite of all forma instituta in altera parte perse- 
verasset, in allera, mutasset, we may still deny universal validity to 
Plato's statement &vavrix ¿č évavtiwy (the present indicat. alternant is 
due to the cireumstance that this is an established fact). Consequently, 
even if we pass over all logical difficulties (which, however, we must 
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by no means do), Plato is still wrong”. This interpretation is in perfect 
accordance with Tert.'s usual method of arguing; as a parallel we may 
adduce the ‘gradual’ argumentation in ch. 17 and 24 (see pp. 240 and 
306). It should also be observed that effici mortuos gives a better 
clausula than fides institutionis. — mutasset: the verb has intransit. 
force (from Liv. 3, 10, 6 downwards), which is particularly frequent 
in de pall. (see Gerlo, 2, 40). demutare is used intransitively in adv. 
Marc. 4, 15 (463, 28), variare, ib. 4, 2 (426, 17). 


3. reformari alternant: the only other instance of alternare with an 
infin. is found in Claudian. Mam. de stat. anim. 3, 5: localis erit animus, 
quia vivificare Christi corpus alternaverit. Junius translates &vauop- 
povova. rapadkarrousıv. Probably we have to assume a Grecism 
here, which may be due to the fact that Tert. consulted Albinus on 
this passage (see the next note); such quotations as are found in 18,1/2. 
28, 1. 42, 1 clearly show how literally Tert. usually translates from 
the Greek. The accus. after alternare in pall. 3, 2: hyaena . . . marem 
et feminam alternat is no less remarkable. contrarietas (which occurs 
ten times in Tert.’s works) is Tp. -— Next Tert. adduces four instances 
of contrasts; of course it is possible that they should have been invented 
by himself, but as he remarks that Albinus subtiliter quaerit contrarie- 
tatum genera distinguere, it is more probable that he borrowed them 
from this authority. Albinus combined Aristotle's doctrine of the 
different kinds of contrasts with Plato's sentence évavtia é& évavtiwv; 
as we know no more about his theory than & rather obscure sentence 
from his ’Erurowf, (cf. the note on § 4), we are not able to check Tert. 
here. However, à certain compensation for this deficiency in our 
knowledge of middle Platonism is supplied by the detailed discussion 
of the £vavrix in Olympiodorus’ commentary on the Phaedo (ed. 
W. Norvin, Leipsic 1913). Olympiodorus informs us (132, 4 seqq. N.) 
that the older commentators did not yet understand the importance 
of the principle évavria ¿č évavtiwy, nor could defend it successfully 
against the attacks of the adherents of other schools (from the com- 
mentary it is evident that Strato of Lampsacus was the most impor- 
tant opponent), till Jamblichus éonovdacev alröv (sc. tov TOY £vavilov 
Adyov) veAeciaacSat ec rocoürov, ele Scov Arodelkar navrery thy Puyiic 
atavactav, ovde Lwxpatouc abtod tAtxottov En adres ppovnoavroc. 
On the other hand, Syrianus, the teacher of Proclus, tried xai tats 
Lexpatovg emayyeAtarg éupévetv, but as he od cÉAoG txeto uoo, 
Olympiodorus was forced to add many details himself. In his commen- 
tary the Aristotelian doctrine repl t&v Evavriav is continually referred 
to; we may be sure that, besides the alterations mentioned by Olympio- 
dorus, there was an older nucleus of arguments and examples, so that 
many arguments mentioned by Olympiodorus may have occurred in 
Albinus’ work. At all events, Albinus as well as the Neoplatonists 
obviously took the principle évavtia ££ évavtiwy to hold good for 
the évavttx in a narrower sense only, so that the évavtta móc tt, 
EEtc-otépyotc, and xardpaoıc-Avripacıs were left out of considerat- 
ion; as to Albinus, this is evident from his own words (see the note 
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on § 4). Olympiodorus says nothing about the xar&paoız and &vcíqactc; 
the évavtia Tpóc «t only proceed from each other xa9d évavrioy 
pevéyet (A X 8), whereas in the case of E&1¢ and oräpyoıg reciprocity 
is out of the question (ib. p. 61, 18/20 N.: ġ uàv yap Eig sl; thy 
ovépyow neraßdAder, ob wy N orepmoug sic thy Btw; cf. also p. 141, 
31 seqq., 228 seqq., and especially 126, 6/9). Two of the instances 
quoted by Tert. are also found elsewhere, viz. the contrasts visualitas- 
caecitas and iwventa-senecta. The first was already used by Aristotle 
himself as an example of g&1¢ and otépyotc; he also pointed out 
that they cannot proceed mutually from each other (Categ. 10 (13a 35/6): 
oite yao tuMAds Ysvóusvóc tic mtv Aveßiedev). Chrysippus, too, 
discussed this example, as is shown by Simplicius in Aristot. categ. 
fol. 101 E edit. Basil. (= St. V. F. 2, frag. 178): Sec è xal otephoswg 
ob Suvatév cic KAXQA« wetaBoAny yiveodar. tTupAdts piv yap EE Oeo 
yiveraı, odxét. pévron xal Avanarıy. ddev xal 6 Kpbornnog eChrysev, 
el ruphoùg bytéov tobe Sroyvdévtac, Suvapévoug dé Èx NAPAXEVWTHOEWG 
avaßreıbaı, xal &o' @v ta PAEpapı xéxAstocat * Tig yap Svvawews Vong 
&otxévat th XATALELUXÓTL obo òptaAuoùs T, TH xoAvouévo Ó6p&v Stk «t 
Kapanétacua, ob Kmaıpsdevros oddev xMAvETaAL ópXv. S16 OddE dro 
otepnoewg eis EEıv yivetar 9 toradtn petaBoAn. AcuBaver dé viv 
GTEPHOLV THY x«vX THOWotv; moreover, cf. Olympiodorus p. 141, 
31 seqq.: raddv Sé oddév Thy atéonow avaxdwreter mpdc Thy EEıv * obits 
yao tupaAdtys sic piv. The second example was already adduced 
as a counter-argument by Strato (Olympiodorus D ëy ('Aszopíat 
Litektaves ted tov npõrov Adyov Tov ard vóv évavttwv), € = 221, 33): 
el Ex véœwv yEpovres, ob umv averoAtv; to this Olympiodorus reposts 
(222, 27/8): &Ew civar xal orépnow vedtyta xal yyoac (for other, 
rather meticulous, arguments, see A IX 4/5 = 53, 12/54, 23; A X 5 = 
59, 22 seqq.; 127, 6/13). We may suppose that Tert. became acquainted 
with these examples through Albinus, who must have excluded these 
contrasts (as to the first instance this is certain) from the xupíoc 
évavtta, and consequently from the petaforAh «Gv évavttwv. Thus 
Tert. uses arguments against Albinus which the latter had already 
taken into account; undoubtedly he was confident that no one of his 
readers would consult the treatise of Albinus! It stands to reason 
that a real confutation ought to have reckoned with the xupiws 
évavtta only. -— visualitas is found nowhere else. —  mareeseat: 
cf. such cases as pall. 3, 2: (cervus) languescit in vuventutem (Hoppe, 
Beitr., 27) or Plin. n. h. 11, 242: omni $n salem caseo senescente; Plut. 
ap. Euseb. praepar. evang. 11, 11 (528C): &g9&pv dt ó véog sig cov 
anudCovta xal 6 mate sic tov véov. — nee... aeuatur: cf. 20, 4: quae... 
vel acuunt vel obtundunt. Perhaps this sentence has been borrowed 
from Sen. ep. 76, 19: stultitia ad sapientiam erepit, sapientia in stultitiam 
non revolvitur. 


4. Albinus: Epit. 25 (177, 30 seqq. Herm.): «& te &peo« Evavıla 
xal un xo abvà &AAX xarà auußeßnrög néquxev EE GAAHAWY Yivacdaı * 
Evavriov BE toðto, ô xxAoaw of &v9 parrot Cv, TH TEedvavaı * Qc obv 6 
Davatog Sraxprots oxic and copatoc, ovo xal h Ge] abvodac quy ris, 
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odang SyAovétt mpóc9zv, xal owparog. Though not everything in this 
passage is immediately clear, which in part may be due to the fact 
that it belongs to an epitome (two syllogisms have been confused 
here), this much is evident that Albinus regarded life and death as 
ğueca varia xal un xa^ abta ara xarà ouußeßnxös, and so contended 
that they might proceed from each other. It is remarkable that he 
thought a yéveoug ¿E Qaro to exist for deca Evavıia only, whereas 
Aristotle declared that Éuusca évavtia, too, might arise from each 
other (this is shown by the instances adduced in categ. 10 (13a 22 seqq.), 
e. g. white and black, which have grey as their uécov); Olympiodorus 
even says (A X 10 = 62, 10/1; cf. 126, 10/6) that, according to Plato, 
all 2vavria are Zuneoa. The addition py xa9" atà aaa xav& suußeßnxös 
may perhaps be explained with the aid of this same author. In A IX 2 
(52, 9 seqq.) he declares that Plato assumes two kinds of évavtia, 
viz. qualities (zotótrec) and things possessing qualities («X Zyovta 
Tag rorörntac). The former cannot merge into one another, dtörı 
oddév gépocg 476 Asuxót(rog Ev TH peTxPoA tH sic TO uerav; this 
is only possible for ta... Sedeypéva cOyata. If contrasts change into 
each other, there must be something which remains unchanged. After 
these preliminary remarks he reports the following argument of 
Syrianus: death and life are a Otxgtoig and ovyxptotg (cf. the 
text of Albinus), and as such they are évavttx which, however, being 
movotytes, cannot straight away merge into one another; hence there 
must be something which in the process of changing remains unchanged, 
and this can only be the soul, as the body is annihilated by death: 
from this the conclusion may be drawn that the soul remains unchanged, 
and so is eternal. Here the yévsot; ¿č d)XfjAov of life and death is 
presupposed, and from this the immortality of the soul is inferred 
(a different argument, also ascribed to Syrianus, occurs in A X 3 
(58, 21/5): „death and life are a öt&xpıoıg and obyxprots, and so are 
Evavria; Evavria proceed from each other, hence life and death proceed 
from each other"). It is clear that life and death are regarded as 
passing states of the eternal soul (cf. Albinus: ...oitw xai 7) Cah 
cóvodog QuyZc, o6 0c InAovdrı x pócS9 sev x«i oWpaTos), 
and so are contrasts which exist xar& cuuefvxóc only (in the text 
of Albinus we must understand évt« after wh xa? abté). The same 
is stated in other passages, e.g. 144, 1 seqq.: “All odcia: are more 
durable than their ouußeßnxöra; this is an argument for the truth 
of the Adyog... And Tv évavtiwy: où yap THY uèv (sc. £vavviov) T&v 
dé où BeBatóvepos (sc. ai obolaı elow), ANA m&vvov &nAGc t&v Trepl 
aot xo évavtinv, KTE vvyvouévov xal ATOYLYVOLEVOY, OSTE xxi tod 
Staledvyvuactatr xal ovGebyvuotat nr góc Tod opa 
(= ote xai tod davarou xal tod Blov) cuu Bé xs yar x«l 
Txt TALC quxaic Obatats obcatc; 145, 27/31: ène) 
è £v tõ Üovrt ouvelsuxtar copati $ buy, elta Owteoyvutat Ev tà 
Davr, Tore xunXtlerar tov Evavriov  nETaBoAN, uxAAov. dé EvdeyeTaL 
&ÓTü» xuxitleodar T&pl plav xarà dprdpov Sropévovcav thy Quy, 
Ep’ Soov gate ypóvov; ib. 149, 9/13. It seems highly probable that the 
argument here ascribed to Syrianus occurred already in the treatise 
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of Albinus; in that case it also becomes clear why Tert. says that 
Albinus subtiliter quaerit contrarietatum genera distinguere, — 
Haee refers to the instances quoted in § 3. — absolute, i. e. definite, 
certo; see comm. on 21, 7. Tert. explicitly refuses to distinguish different 
kinds of contrasts; it stands to reason that Albinus would have con- 
sidered this eonfutation to be of no value whatever. — Nee tamen... 
deferatur: tamen underlines the contrast with the words quaerit... 
distinguere, which had already been confuted by the subordinate 
clause quasi... mortem. We may paraphrase as follows: “though 
Albinus makes highly subtle distinctions between various kinds of 
contrasts, the circumstance that death proceeds from life is no suf. 
ficient reason why life should likewise arise from death". 


30. According to the doctrine of melempsychosis, the number of living 
people ought to have always remained the same. The possibility of 
a total annihilation of mankind. 


“If the living should indeed arise from the dead, just as the dead 
proceed from the living, the number of living men ought to have 
always been the same ($ 1). That this is not the case, is proved by 
migrations due to over-population, as recorded in Varro's Antiquitates 
humanae (§ 2). Moreover, we can see for ourselves that the population 
of the earth is steadily increasing: continually new regions are opened 
up to cultivation and civilisation ($ 3). Still more conclusive evidence 
may be found in the growing dearth of food, which forces us to regard 
epidemics, famine, and wars as remedies against over-population. 
Yet, whenever such a disaster snatched away many men at once, 
there was no fear that after a thousand years these might return to 
life all at once (8 4). Besides, this interim of a thousand years, 
as assumed by Plato, might have caused a catastrophe: for 
if a soul should be allowed to re-enter life after so long an 
interval only, the entire human race might have perished in the 
meantime! ($ 5)”. 

The idea that the number of existing souls must be constant is 
generally found among the adherents of metempsychosis (cf. e.g. 
Silvestre de Sacy, La religion des Druzes, 2 (Paris 1838), 459). In 
Greece it occurs for the first time in Plato Resp. 10, 611 A (it also 
underlies his exposition in the Timaeus (41 D); see W. Stettner, Seelen- 
wanderung, 38); it is quite probable, but not so certain as Stettner 
(p. 8 and 19) thinks, that this idea derives from the Pythagoreans. 
Concerning the Stoics, Hippolyt. refut. 1, 21, 3 says: óuoAoyoUot de 
xai uevevoopukrocty yiveodaı (for this cf. the note on 54, 3, p. 551) 
óptcuévov obaGv TOV buxy@v. Moreover, we may adduce Ovid. met. 15 
(in the report of the doctrine of Pythagoras (Stettner, 44/5); perhaps 
this thought is also to be found in Verg. Aen. 6, 545: explebo numerum 
reddarque tenebris, but cf. Norden, Komm, 271/2). Particularly 
interesting is the application of this argument against the Christians 
by Sallustius (Il. 9&àv xai xóouou 20), and the refutation by Aeneas 
of Gaza (Stettner, 78/9). Cf. also Pistis Sophia, p. 124, 5 seqq. Schwartze, 
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Aug. civ. dei 12, 20, 3, and Olympiodor. comm. in Plat. Phaed., 
p. 140, 4 seqq. Norvin. 

Tert. makes a very curious use of this argument (which he probably 
got to know through Albinus; see the Introduction, p. 42*). Such 
authors as had dealt with this question had only mentioned a constant 
number of souls without presuming that the number of living 
men, too, ought always to be the same. Tert. combines this with 
his treatment of the subject in 29, 1 (where he had introduced the 
idea of the initium); he tacitly assumes that all existing souls entered 
bodies at the same time, and after this argues: “originally there were 
only living beings in existence; after a certain time these died, in 
other words, dead beings proceeded from them, and thereupon living 
beings arose again from the latter; in this way there always was & 
genesis from the same number of beings, and on account of this the 
number of living people must have remained constant: for the 
people who departed from life on earth could 
not be more or less numerous than those who 
came back to it." For the last assertion no proof is furnished, 
as Tert. deliberately overlooks the fact that Plato assumed an interval 
between two subsequent incarnations of a soul; for the moment he 
only sees the connection ‘vivi> mortui» viv, for which reason he 
makes the dead return to life immediately. On the other hand, in § 4 
he is well-aware of the fact that Plato postulated an interim, and 
even assumes the possibility of a total disappearance of the human 
race, which according to his exposition in § 1 is out of the question. 

Having thus moulded his materials, it is an easy task for Tert. to 
confute his adversaries: he need only to point out the increase of the 
human race. For this he makes use of Varro’s Antiquitates humanae, 
of which he had already availed himself for a similar discussion in 
de pallio. This subject leads him to the consideration of the salutary 
effect of calamities, which in their turn remind him of a possible 
catastrophe, in case Plato’s doctrine about an interval of a thousand 
years should prove to be true. 


l. The contents of this paragraph have already been discussed in 
the preface. — qui ex iisdem: the relative clause has causal force; 
for hisdem (A; here impossible), see Engelbrecht, Ztschr. f. d. österr. 
Gymn. 41 (1890), 496 and Unmters. z. Claud. Mam., 99. —  exissent 
quam redirent: for the varying of tenses, see comm. on 2, 2 (of course 
it should be remembered that the redire takes place after the exire, 
though Tert. must have regarded the interval as extremely small). 


2. commentarios ... antiquitatum: it is beyond any doubt that 
these words refer to the famous work of Varro. P. Mirsch, who has 
collected the fragments (Leipz. Stud. 5 (1882); as to the value of his 
work, see H. Dahlmann, R. E. Suppl. VI, 1231), overlooked this 
passage and hence wrongly asserted (p. 64) that Tert. was not acquainted 
with this book. That Varro discussed migrations of nations is evident 
from several passages, e. g. Plin. n. h. 3, 8: in universam Hispaniam 
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M. Varro pervenisse Hiberos et Persas et Phoenicas Celtasque et 
Poenos tradit; ib. 3, 142; Isidor. Orig. 15, 1, 63 (emigration of the 
Phocaeans to Gaul; Mirsch, 110); Hier. in Gen. 10, 4 (Mirsch, 35/6). 
In the present passage Tert. copies pall. 2, 6: Scythae exuberant Persas, 
Phoenices in Áfricam eructant, Romanos Phryges parvunt, Chaldaeum 
semen in Aegyptum educatur, dehinc, cum inde transducitur, Iudaea 
gens est. Sic et Herculea posteritas 'Temeno pariter | Peloponnesum 
occupando producunt. Sic et Iones Nelei comites Asiam novis urbibus 
instruunt (for this passage, cf. Geffcken, Kynika, 96). A similar 
enumeration oceurs in Sen. Consol. ad Helv. 7, 1/2 (two instances 
are adduced which are also mentioned by Tert.: Athenis in Asia 
turba est... Tyrii Africam incolunt). That the Antiquitates humanae 
have indeed been used here (or rather in de pallio) is the more probable 
on account of the frequent use made of the Antiquitates divinae in 
the apologeticum and in ad mationes. — Aborigines (B) must be the 
correct reading (ab origine A); a parallel is furnished by Plin. n. A. 
4, 120 (from Varro Antiq. hum. lib. 12: Mirsch, 35/6): Erythea dicta est, 
quoniam Tri aborigines (Pintianus; aborigine C, abirigine A) earum 
orti ab Erythro mars ferebantur. This passage is particularly important, 
because Aborigines here does not denote the original population of 
Italy, as is mostly the case (cf. Thes. 1. L. 1: 125, 9 seqq.; in the second 
book of his Antiq. hum. Varro wrote ‘de Aboriginibus et Latinis, 
Mirsch, 33; in most of the places adduced in the Thes. either Cato 
or Vaxro was used), but the mother-city of a colony (cf. the similar 
context in this passage); it is highly probable that Varro used the 
word in this sense. Of course there is no reason for us to follow La 
Cerda in separating the Aborigines from the vagi... quique, for these 
Aborigines themselves are wandering tribes (a passage such as Sall. 
Cat. 6, 1: urbem Romam, sicut ego accept, condidere... Troiani qui 
Aenea duce... vagabantur, cumque eis Aborigines is not to be regarded 
as & counter-argument, as Sallust discusses the special case of the 
Italian Aborigines); moreover, it is highly improbable that the first 
vel should be applied to connect the tricolon with Aborigines. So we 
may assume that Tert. here means aborigines who occupy foreign 
countries, partly being nomads, partly having been exiled, or again 
from thirst of glory. The only factor in favour of the reading ab origine 
is that it is in perfect accordance with paulatim: the number of human 
beings has steadily increased, and this increase began in the earliest 
times already (cf. the reference to the initium in § 1 and 29, 1); in this 
case, however we should expect ab origine prima or ab origine 
humani generis. On the other hand, it seems possible to retain the 
reading origines (A B; Aborigines Ursinus) at the end of the paragraph. 
Origo often has a concrete meaning, viz. a) ‘ancestor’: Tac. Germ. 2, 2: 
Mannum, originem gentis conditoremque ; Plin. n. h. 6, 158: Rhadamae: — 
et horum origo Rhadamantus putatur; Zeno Veron. 2, 12, 2: Isaac... 
origo tot regum; Hilar. ad Matth. 8, 28: duos homines... duarum 
scilicet gentium origines; [ Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 108; Sedul. 
carm. Pasch. 2, 9/10; b) ‘parent race’: Tert. apol. 40, 7: nec iam illic 
(sc. in Palaestina) Christianae sectae origo (— ludaei) consederat: in 
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the plural (as in the passage under discussion) Sall. Jug. 19, 1 (the 
place in other respects, too, resembles the passage under consideration): 
eaeque (viz. the colonies of the Phoenicians in Africa) brevi multum 
auctae, pars originibus suis (their mother-cities) praesidio, aliae decori 
fuere; here origines has exactly the same sense as aborigines in Plin. 
n. h. 4, 120 (quoted at the beginning of this annotation); cf. also 
Liv. 26, 13, 16: Albam, unde ipsi oriundi erant (sc. Romani), a fun- 
damentis proruerunt, ne stirps, ne memoria originum suarum exstaret. — 
vagi refers to the Scythians, extorres to the ‘Phrygians’ (= Trojans) 
and Phoenicians (Verg. Aen. 1, 357; 628/30), gloriosi to the Temenidae 
and perhaps also to the Athenians. — Seythae Parthieas: Justin. 
2, 3, 6: Parthicum et Bactrianum imperium ipsi (sc. Scythae) con- 
diderunt. — Temenidae... Asiam: these emigrations are often 
connected with each other in chronological literature; for instance, 
Eratosthenes dated the conquest of Troy 80 years after the return 
of the sons of Heracles and 60 years before the colonization of Ionia 
(Clem. Alex. strom. 1, 21, 138, I). — ut Phryges Italiam: Macrob. 
Sat. 3, 4, 7: Varro Humanarum secundo Dardanum refert deos Penates 
ex Samothrace in Phrygiam, et Aeneam ex Phrygia in Italiam detulisse 
(for this passage, cf. Mirsch, 33). — Athenienses Asiam: pall. 2, 6, 
Tert. mentions in this context Jones, Nelei comites; see v. d. Kolf, 
art. ‘Neleus’, R. E. XVI, 2280; Th. Lenschau, art. ‘Iones’, ib. IX, 
1871/2. — amigrationes (A), though a &. à., seems to be the correct 
reading, for it is to be regarded as a literal translation of dXzotxíac 
(for literal translations from the Greek in de anima, see the note on 
28, 1); the verb amigrare too is found once only, viz. Liv. 1, 34, 7: 
sublatis itaque rebus (Lucumo et Tanaquil) emigrant Romam (sc. 
Tarquiniis). — &nxouxíxg (A) must be right, because Tert. regards 
these migrations as colonizations, as is shown by the next sentence; 
we may also quote pall. 2, 6: (terra) intellegens alibi stipantem copiam, 
alibi deserentem, runcare aique ruspare consuluit, ut inde velut 
ex surculis et propaginibus populi de populis, 
urbes de urbibus per ubique orbis pangerentur. 
— exonerandae: Liv. 10, 6, 3: Romae quoque plebem quietam et exonera- 
tam deducta in colonias multitudo praestabat; Sen. Consol. ad Helv. 7, 4: 
alios nimia, superfluentis populi frequentia ad exonerandas vires emisit; 
Tac. hist. 5, 2. — popularitas very rarely means ‘population’ (also 
adv. Marc. 1, 10 — 303, 6). — examina gentis has been borrowed from 
pall, 2, 6; redundantium gentium examina. Cf. apol. 40, 7: Iudaeorum 
ab Aegypto examen (imitated by Hier. in Gal. 3, 7); Justin. 25, 2, 8: 
ut Asiam omnem velut examine aliquo implerent (sc. Galli); Ennod. 
vil. Epiphan. (377, 1 Hartel); [Orig.] tract. 13 (151, 4 Batiff.); Hier. 
in Galat. 2, praef.; cf. also the note on 23, 4: examen Valentini. In all 
these passages the original sense of the metaphor is still felt, just as 
in Plato Leg. 4, 708 B: où roivuv tÜxoAog Suotws ytyvett &v ó 
XATOLXLOUÒG vai TÓAEGLY, brav Lh Tov «Gv Éouóv ylyvytat tedzov, Ev 
yevos and plac lov yapac olxilnrar, pidov nape qiAcv, otevoywpic 
tivi TOALOPKNdEV ys Y) vtotw KAAots torobrars radmuxcıv avaynacdEe. 
— gentilitatem: cf. 24, 9. — feneraverunt = aurerunt, multiplicaverunt, 
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just as res. 52 (108, 3): exurgit (sc. granum) ... copia feneratum ; for 
more places, cf. Thes. 1. L. VI: 477, 67/72 (ib. 76/7, the verb is inter- 
preted in this passage as ‘in usum verterunt; against this we may 
refer to exuberasse in the preceding sentence and to the purport of 
the whole passage). 


3. eultior de die, etc.: here again de pallio (2, T) has been copied: 
quantum reformavit orbis saeculum istud! quantum urbium aut produxit 
aut auxit aut reddidit praesentis imperii triplex virtus! Deo tot Augustis 
in unum favente quot census transcripti? quot populi repugnati? quot 
ordines illustrati? quot barbari exclusi? revera orbis cultis- 
simum huius tmpertr rus est, eradicato omni aconito 
hostilitatis et cacto et rubo subdolae familiaritatis convulso, et amoenus 
super Alcinoi pometum et Midae rosetum. — de die = cotidie seems 
to occur for the first time in Tert. (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1043, 32 seqq.); 
also apol. 6, 9; paen. 12, 2 (ib. 10, 1: de die in diem); ad nat. 1, 7, 18; 
1, 10, 4; 1, 16, 17; c. Chr. 4, 7. — silvas arva domuerunt: a poetical 
phrase, cf. e.g. Verg. ge. 2, 114 extremis domitum cultoribus orbem ; 
Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1946, 18/31; Anthol. Lat. 415, 55; Ennod. carm. 
1, 9, 135 and dictio 8 (447,15 Hartel). In the present passage and in 
de pallio 2, 7 Tert. imitates official panegyries, of. e.g. the speech 
of a rhetor in honour of Hadrianus (for which cf. W. Weber, Unier- 
suchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, Leipsic 1907, 89): tóAztg 
TE ov Shrov A&pmoucty alyan xal yapımı x«l N yh ràca oiov 
mapadsetacos ovyxexdountar (pall. 2, T: orbis cultissumum 
huius imperii rus est); Paneg. 11, 15, 4: ubi silvae fuere iam seges est. — 
pecora ‘domestic animals’ (cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 79). — harenae seruntur: 
we must certainly follow A in writing harenae (pall. 2, 3; for paen. 
6, 13, cf. Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 (1932), 61). *Even the imposible is 
achieved" (of. Otto, Sprichw., 159, e. g. Ovid her. 5, 115: quid harenae 
semina, mandas). — saxa panguntur: Wissowa proposes to read pan- 
duntur and refers to Liv. 21, 37, 3, where we are told how the soldiers 
of Hannibal torridam incendio rupem ferro pandunt. This tempting 
conjecture is unnecessary, for pangere here means ‘to plant’, cf. Festus 
p. 213 M.: pangere figere, unde plantae pangi dicuntur, cum in terram 
demittuntur, the same metaphorical use is found in Petr. Chrysol. 
serm. 164 (631 C): legem pangere, gratiam serere. From Tert. we may 
adduce the passage just quoted from de pallio 2, 6 and ib. 3, 6: tunicam 
pangere et serere (= procreare, apol. 9, 18: Filios pangere vel ex aliqua 
seminis portione). Here the soil is the object of the verb, just as in 
Prop. 3, 17, 15: ?pse seram vites pangamque ex ordine colles; Colum. 
11, 2, 18; Fronto de fer. Als. 3, 3. — eliquantur: Tert. likes the meta- 
phorical use of this verb: res. 6 (34, 13): deo licuit carnis aurum de 
limi... sordibus ... eliquasse; pall. 3, 5; adv. Marc. 1, 4 (295, 23). — 
tantae... quantae = tot... quot, cf. 9, 6 n. — nee insulae horrent: 
the mention of the islands in this passage may be due to a perhaps 
subconscious reminiscence of nearly similar enumerations occurring 
in descriptions of the increasing number of Christians; of. e. g. apol. 
1, 7 (ad nat. 1, 1, 2): in agris in castellis in insulis Christianos (for 
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more passages, see Lortz, 1, 38,, and 276,4; cf. also [Hippolyt.] in 
Psalm., frag. 32 (p. 152 Achelis): xal yao éxxAnotat Xotovoo rag vrjoouc 
&nr&c«c TANPOUGLV). — horrent is used in the absolute sense of ‘horrorem 
faciunt, ‘displicent? as in adv. Marc. 1, 27 (328, 15): (deo bono) 
nullus dentium frendor horret; it is not certain whether horrere has 
ever been used as a transitive verb (cf. Thes. 1. L. VI, 3: 2976, 54/7). 


4. vix... sufficiunt: this sentence may have been suggested to 
Tert. by the general dearth of food in the time when he was writing 
de anima (cf. ad Scap. 3). The present passage was imitated by Hier. 
adv. Helvid. 21: iam plenus est orbis, terra nos non capit, and by the 
author of the epist. de castit. 14, 4 (Caspari, Briefe, Abhandlungen 
und Predigte, p. 155): nobis... quos iam terra vix sustinet, quibus 
tpsa iam cum labore, ut ita dixerim, elementa, sufficiunt. — querellae: 
for the orthography, cf. Rónsch, Ti, 460; Goelz., Avit., 386; Brambach, 
Die Neugestaltung der lat. Orthographie (Leipsic 1868), 258 seqg. — 
sustinet: it is impossible to retain the reading of A (sustineret): if 
in the principal sentence the verb is in the present tense, and dum 
has causal force, it is very rarely followed by an imperfect subjunctive 
(only in texts of the last period of the Latin language; cf. Thes. l. L. 
V, 1: 2221, 13 segq.) ; on the other hand, the present indicative in this 
case is found 21 times in de an. (cf. the Ind. Verborum, p. 68; it is 
true that the present subjunctive also occurs frequently: Hoppe, 
Synt., 79). Moreover, sustinet gives a much better clausula; perhaps 
it is also supported by the passage just quoted from the ep. de castit. — 
lues... eivitatum: there is no reason to follow Fr. Leo in excising 
et before voragines civitatum, for in apol. 20, 2 disappearances of cities 
are mentioned besides other disasters: quod terrae vorant urbes, quod 
insulas maria fraudant, quod externa atque interna bella dilaniant, quod 
regnis regna compulsant, quod fames et lues et locales quaeque clades 
et frequentiae plerumque mortium vastant. In these enumerations (cf. also 
adv. Marc. 4, 39 (553, 2/4) and ad nat. 1, 9, 5) there seems to be a 
reminiscence of Matth. 24, 7 (Luc. 21, 10/1). Similar descriptions are 
often given by Christian authors, e. g. Cypr. de mortal. 2 (297, 20 H.); 
ad. Demetr. 2 (352, 7); Commod. carm. apol. 899; Filastr. 107, 4; Hier. 
ad Ephes. 1, 7; Theophil. ad Autolyc. 2, 9. — lues et fames: the com- 
bination Jtpóc-Aotuóg is found throughout Greek literature from 
Hesiod Erga 243 downwards; cf. Blass, 8 488, 2; Norden, Antike 
Kunstprosa, 490,. — pro remedio deputanda: a similar explanation of 
the Trojan war was already given by Stasinus (Cypria, frag. 1 Kinkel): 
3v oot pulo pura KATA y96va mAaCopev’ avSpév / . . : éBdpuve Bapuso- 
TÉDVOU TALTOS ains. | Zeb, dé Sav EAEnoE xai Ev TUxXıVvalis mpanidecat | 
abvdero xoupícaat Bápsoc TapBaortopa yatay | € pılaaaı TE TtÓVOU peyadyy 
Zev ’Diraxoto, / öppa xevaacetev Javát Bapos * ot dévi Tpoty / Hewes xrel- 
vovro ` Atos 8° ereizlero Bovay (preserved i in the scholia Graeca in Iliad. 
ad 1, 5/6 (p. 6, 11 segg. Dindorf); for more details from the scholia, 
see Kinkel, loc. eit.); similarly, Euripides Helena 38/40: mddcpov yap 
ciohveyxev (sc. 6 Zeug) "Eranvov xFovi | x«i Dov&i Suomvorow, as 
dyAou Bpotéy / mAnSous te xovgicee untepa yIova, and Orestes 1641/3: 
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(the Gods caused the Trojan war,) c anavtdolev y9ovóc | ÖßBpioua 
Yynrav Xo96óvou TAnpwapatoc (see also the scholion on vs. 1641). In 
the scholia ad Iliadem A (Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. IV, 405) the Theban 
war (which, according to the scholion just quoted, just like the Trojan 
war, had been recommended to Zeus by Momus ‘to relieve the earth’; 
perhaps a reference to this view may be found in Odyss. l4, 235/6 
£pp&oa9" co Il. 1, 5 BouAf) is quoted together with the Deucalionean 
deluge which Prometheus is said to have suggested to Zeus. Chrysip- 
pus, too, voiced his view about this subject, as is evident from Plut. 
de Stoic. repugn. 32 (1049 A; = St. V. F. 2, frag. 1177): ʻO 8& oto 
xaTayErRd THY Ext too cou Eyxadovvtwv, Gore meet tod Atóc, coU. swtipos 
xal yevetopos xai rmatpds Atxns xal Eóvoutac x«i Elpnvng vaticx Ypdperv 
Ev To volt nepil Ozóv * ‘Oc dé at róst nhcováoasat eis &rotxtac &rxaít- 
pouct cà TANI xai rohéuoug Evioravrat Trpög tivac, oŬTwG 6 9eóc oxop&c 
&py&c Sidwou x«l tov Evotridny uaprupa xal tobe XAAoUG rrpockyerau 
obs Aéyovtas as ó Tpwixös méAcnog ind cOv BeGv GxavrMfjosoG 
y&gtv ToO nANdoUs vOv avdpanwv Yevorro. In Christian literature 
we find this view in Arnob. 1, 10: pestslentias morbos fames atque alias 
suggerit (sc. mundus) malorum exitiabiles formas: unde tibi est scire, 
ne quod exuberat sic tollat ut per sua dispendia modum rebus luxuriantibus 
figat? R. Köhler, Rh. Mus. 13 (1858), 316/7, refers to a parallel in an 
Indian epic (Harivansa ou histoire de la famille de Hart... traduit ... 
par M. A. Langlois (Paris et London 1834), 1, 236 seqq.; 387, 410, 418). 
— tonsura is a reminiscence from de pallio 2, 6: st quid mare diluit, 
caelum dewssit, terra subduxit, gladius detotondit. — imsolescentis: 
Rigaltius’ conjecture inolescentis is superfluous, as is shown by two 
passages just quoted, viz. Eur. Orestes 1642: bBoroua Yvaröv 
&p9óvou rAnpauaros, and Arnob. 1, 10: Iu x u ria ntibws rebus. 
Moreover, insolescere in Tert.s writings sometimes means ‘to expand 
<shamelessly >’: c. Chr. 4, 6/7: uterum de die insolescentem (inolescentem 
Rig.!); pat. 2 (3, 4); ad nat. 2, 12, 7; cf. also Arnob. 4, 11: mala ista . . . 
cotidianis accessionibus insolescant. Perhaps we should also retain 
the reading of the manuscripts in adv. Val. 39 (212, 5): insolescentes 
doctrinae Valentinianorum (inolescentes Latinus and Kroymann), 
though in the sequel we read in silvas 1am exoleverunt Gnosticorum. — 
seeures: Tert. has a special liking for this metaphor, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 
194. — mille annos: the usual time for the purification during the 
interval between two subsequent incorporations ; e.g. Plato Resp. 
10, 615 A; Phaedrus 249 A; Verg. Aen. 6, 748 (see Norden, Komm.?, 
18/9). — expavit: this verb is found with an accus. from Hor. carm. 
1, 37, 22/3 downwards; from 'Tert.'s works we may adduce ad nat. 
1, 7, 15; scorp. 12 (172, 18; = 1 Petr. 4,12); ad Scap. 1. Expavescere ad 
occurs in apol. 37, 7; 39, 9; spect. 17 (19, 10); orat. 22 (196, 14/5); 
adv. Prax. 3 (230, 12; Kroymann changes the text adopting a conjecture 
by Engelbrecht), expavescere super, adv. Marc. 3, 17 (404, 11 = Esai. 
52, 14); cf. Hoppe, Tert., 16, and Waltz., Et., 340. 


5. The argument discussed in this paragraph only holds good on 
the assumption that all existing souls entered bodies at the same 
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time (see the preface to this chapter). — et non statim: as was tacitly 
assumed in $ 1. — supparetur: this verb is only used by Tert. (also 
tet. 4 (278,29); adv. Marc. 4, 34 (536, 1); adv. Val. 4 (181, 16); the 
subst. supparatura, res. 61 (122, 27), is a. A.). — erogatum, not erogatur, 
(Ursinus) is the correct reading; for the ellipsis of esse in a relative 
clause, cf. Lfst., Z .Spr., 59. erogare — delere (from Val. Max. 9, 3,8 
downwards) also occurs in 51, 3; apol. 48, 14 (Min. Fel. 35,3) ; adv. Marc. 
2, 4 (338, 21; irr. Engelbrecht and Kroymann, but cf. Hoppe, Synt., 
131,); ad mart. 4. The meaning ‘to kill’ is found for the first time 
in Tert. (Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 803, 43 segg.). — in totum absumi perielitetur: 
“there is a danger of total annihilation”. Any insertion is unnecessary, 
as we have an instance here of the impersonal use of the passive 
infin., just as in 5, 6: derelicto autem corpore ab anima affici morte; 
cf. the note on that passage. — pariasset: here the verb has intransitive 
sense, as in 32, 9; res. 53 (111, 17); adv. Marc. 4, 29 (521, 5; there also 
followed by a dative). On the other hand, pariari occurs in quotations 
of Philem. 2, 6 (tò civar toa) in res. 6 (33,19) and adv. Marc. 5, 20 
(647, 24); cf. Hoppe, Synt., 135. — commeatus hie vitae: ‘this (= our 
normal) term of life'; also scorp. 10 (165, 30) and Hegesipp. 5, 9, 4. 
commeatus — ‘space of time’ (from Sen. downwards: mat. quaest. 3, 
praef. 16 and ep. 54, 1) is extremely common in Tert. (Hoppe, Synt., 
120; Oehler's note on fuga 9; Rónsch, N. T. T., 617). — faeilis followed 
by a passive infin. is found from Ovid ars 1, 358 and Prop. 4, 8, 40 
downwards (Thes. l. L. VI: 60, 50 seqq.; for instances from Tert., 
see Hoppe, Synt., 49). — redaecendi: Tp (not mentioned in Hoppe's 
list); also ver. 3 (278, 1) and res. 12 (41, 3). reaccendere is much used 
by Hier. and Rufin. — quae: since the relative clause has causal 
sense, it is perfectly unnecessary to follow Kroymann in writing quia. 
For the structure of the sentence, a parallel is furnished by orat. 22 
(193, 23/6): qui enim alibi distinguere meminit, ubi scilicet differentia 
postulat . . . ubi non distinguit,... nullam vult differentiam intellegi. — 
vivos ex mortuis fieri: at the end of the chapter the inaccuracy of this 
statement is emphasized again, just as at the end of ch. 28 and 29. 


3l. Various arguments against the doctrine of metempsychosis. 


“If the living proceed from the dead, there must always arise one 
single vivus from one single mortuus, as at birth one soul enters 
one body; but if this is true, the birth of twins becomes impossible 
($1). — Why do all souls leaving the bodies at different ages return 
at the same age, viz. as little children? ($ 2). — According to this 
doctrine, the souls during the interval echange their habits to such 
a degree that one can never be certain about their identity; e. g. 
Euphorbus was a great warrior, whereas Pythagoras, his reincarnation, 
was a quiet vegetarian! ($8 3/4). — Why do we hear about the rein- 
carnations of Pythagoras only? (§§ 5/6)”. 

Among the arguments adduced in this chapter only the fourth has 
some value; to the second a Platonist would have replied that the 
soul is not subject to the influence of time (that Tert. was acquainted 
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with this Platonic view, is shown by his own words in 24, 7; his own 
statements are highly inconsistent, as they are always modified by 
the context in which they occur: in 38, 1/2 he mentions a “puberty 
of the soul’, whereas in 56, 5 he says: aetatem . . . non potest (sc. anima) 
capere sine corpore, quia per corpora operantur aetates). The third 
argument does not take account of the Platonic view of a progress 
or decline. of the soul during its subsequent incorporations, which 
make a change in its habits quite plausible. The first argument contains 
a sophism: according to the champions of metempsychosis, “a single 
soul set free from a single body enters a single body” at birth 
(see the confutation of this view by Lucr. 3, 670 segg. and Heinze's 
note, p. 143/4); however, Tert. asserts that the souls of twins 
proceed ‘from the same womb’ (cf. 6,8), and so by singulorum 
corporum singulae animae in two successive sentences means two 
different things, viz. “a single soul set free from a single body «of 
somebody who has died »" and “a single soul proceeding from a single 
body «of a living woman»". 

It stands to reason that the first three arguments, which clearly 
show Tert.’s usual method of arguing and are found in no other con- 
futation of metempsychosis, do not call for any further search for 
their sources. 


l. quinae refers to 6, 8: Graeca quaedam quinionem enixa. — 
usque emphasizes the idea of a series: “and so on up to five". Cf. Ph. 
Thielmann, A. L. L. 5, 447, who in addition to the passage under 
discussion quotes the following places: Plaut. Mostell. 956/8: heri et 
nudius tertius, | quartus, quintus, sextus, usque postquam hinc peregri 
eivus pater | abiit (it seems advisable to omit the comma after sextus); 
Tert. mon. 16: talis infirmitas et tertio et quarto et usque septimo forsitan 
matrimonio sufficit; Cod. Theodos. 6, 24, 11: ab eodem decem usque 
numero; [Cypr.] de pascha comput. 23 (268, 22 H.): usque numerando 
‘by counting uninterruptedly'. — resumuntur is almost synonymous 
to renascuntur, cf. res. 48 (100, 23/4): iam hic (1 Cor. 15, 35) de qualita- 
tibus corporum disserit, an eadem ipsa an alia resumantur, and comm. 
on 22, 2: unde... swmatur (sc. anima). — signatur: it is impossible 
to retain the reading given by AB (singulatur), though Lindner tries 
to save it by interpreting ‘singulatur i. e. singularis fuisse exhibetur’. 
Linguistically this explanation is not quite impossible (though no 
other instances of this use of singulare are found, as the editors of 
the Thes. 1. L. have kindly informed me): we may compare 2,2: privat = 
privos facit (see the note) and Sedul. Carm. Paschal. 1, 298: simplare = 
simplex (-icem) facere (cf. the note by Scheps, p. 130); we may also 
refer to Hom. Od. 16, 117 segg.: @Se yao Tjusvépvv yevehyv nobvace 
Kooviov * uL o9 vov Ausprnv 'Apxstotoc ulöv Exixrev, etc. As to the 
sense, however, the interpretation “primordü forma singularis fuisse 
exhibetur" is impossible. Tert. asserts that the forma primordi 
(‘omnes animae ez uno Adam”, cf. 20, 6 and 27, 9) is contrary 
to the forma metempsychosis, which would require a genesis of ‘si n- 
guli exsingulis’; hence the forma primordi is corroborat- 
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ed by the last words of the preceding sentence, quia non singuli 
ex singulis, and by the subordinate clause (cum ... proferuntur); for 
this corroboration signare is the appropriate term. 


2. diseedant (A B) is certainly right, cf. 56, 5 (discesserunt A, de- 
B Gel) — imbuuntur = initiantur (sc. vitae humanae; Hoppe, Synt., 
188, wrongly interprets: “alle werden zuerst im Kindesalter kennen 
gelernt d. h. alle Geborenen befinden sich im Kindesalter"); the first 
instances of this use of imbuere are Prop. 4, 10, 5: imbuis exemplum 
primae tu, Romule, palmae (viz. the spolia opima), and Ovid ars 1, 654: 
infelix imbuit auctor (sc. Perillus) opus; cf. Thes. 1. L. VII, 1: 429, 
26 segq. From Tert. cf. pud. 21 (270, 12): ipse (sc. Petrus) clavem 
imbuit {= primus clave usus est); tet. 5 (279, 4); adv. Marc. 3, 24 
(421, 2/5): Iudaeorum ... dispositio ... a terrenis bonis imbuta (= in 
t. b. primum monstrata) per legem postea ad caelestia . . . deducitur. 
It is less probable that we should have to understand corporibus 
and regard imbuo followed by a dative as equivalent to induco, impono 
(for this sense, which is unjustly questioned by Ehlers, see Thes. 
l. L. VII, 1: 427, 56 seqq.: cf. Thórnell, Stud. T'ert., 1, 32/3). — qua 
infans revertatur, sc. anima: by its entrance into the body of a new-born 
child the soul itself becomes infans (cf. the preface to this chapter). — 
retrograda aetate is almost an ablat. resultativus; cf. the note on 19, 5. — 
magis erat ut: for this expression, which occurs from Cic. pro Caelio 
14 downwards, see Stangl, Rh. Mus. 65, 93; Lfst., Arnob., 70/1; Schrijn.- 
Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 137; Hofm., Synt., 763. — progressior: only one 
other instance of this comparative seems to exist, viz. Vulg. Ios. 23, 2: 
progressioris aetatis. — eoaetaneus as an adj. is very rarely followed 
by a genit. (also adv. Hermog. 6 (132, 23) and praescr. 35, 2/3; for the 
latter passage, however, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 21,). 


3. revolverentur: this verb is frequently used in connection with 
the transmigration of souls, e. g. 32, 2; Aug. civ. dei 10, 30 and 18, 41,2; 
cf. also revolubilis in 28, 2 and revolutio in Aug. de gen. ad litt. 7, 9, 13. — 
fatorum ... sortes: this conjecture by Kroymann is certainly right; 
cf. Thes. 1. L. VI: 367, 8/11 and Amm. Marc. 14, 11, 19; 31, 16, 8. — 
affeetionum: in other similar enumerations 'Tert. usually writes 
affectus, e.g. 5, 4 : morum et ingeniorum et affectuum; 24, 4; 31, 4; 
32, 8. For the varying of subst. ending in -us and -io, see comm. on 
18, 4 deceptus. — his per quae: it is certainly wrong to follow Latinius 
in writing tis, as is shown by 35, 3: ex his quae eierasti and 57, 4: el 
hi vel mazime qui... See the discussion of this question by Ehlers 
(in Thes. 1. L. VI, 3: 2732, 80 segg.), who sets forth that hic, when used 
as a determinative pronoun, in classical Latin mostly has an emphas- 
izing function (hic talis), and that in poetry hic qui is often used 
instead of is qui for the sake of metre (since Lucr. 2, 731 and Cic. 
Arat. 235). Apart from these considerations, it should be remembered 
that in classical Latin already the exclusively determinative use of 
hic qui is more common than is generally assumed. For Caesar, see 
J. J. E. Hondius in the preface to his new edition of Dr. van Oppen's 
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C. Juli Caesaris Belli Gallici Libri VII (Groningen-Batavia 1937); 
numerous instances are found in the works of Seneca and in Plin. n. A. 
From 'Tert.'s works instances of all three possibilities may be quoted: 
a) hic qui used emphatically: ad nat. 2, 5, 8; 2, 17, 1; adv. Marc. 4, 28 
(517, 12/3); 5, 17 (635, 2/3); b) hic qui = hic talis qui: e. g. paen. 1,1: 
hoc genus homines quod et ipsi retro fuimus; apol. 36, 2; c) hic qui 
quite identical to is qui: e. g. bapt. 2, 3; 3, 2. In most of the existing 
monographs these different ways of using hic qui are not clearly 
distinguished. Cf. Stangl, B Ph W 28 (1908), 1559 and Woch. kl. Phil. 
23 (1906), 1061; Kühn.-Stegm. 1: 621; Hofm., Synt., 475; H. Ziegel, 
De is et hic pron. quatenus confusae sint ap. antiquos (Marburg 1897); 
Hoogterp, 142/3; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 154; Tidner, Did., 103/4; 
Grevander, 17; Svenn., Pallad., 310; Linderbauer, 151. — quia ignotae 
tibi (Rig.) is the simplest correction (?gnota et ibi A). The right explan- 
ation has been given by Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 68 (who did not know 
that A has quia, not qua, as wrongly reported by Reifferscheid): 
“they return unrecognizable to you, as this only happens after so 
long a time". Tert.’s hypothetical opponent is supposed to say: “it 
is quite possible that the souls should have retained their former 
qualities, but the long duration of the interim makes it impossible 
to ascertain this, because one is never able to compare two successive 
incarnations of the same soul" (a kind of parallel is found in Ephraim, 
homilia de Lazaro 4: “If Christ had resuscitated Seth, Enoch, or Adam, 
nobody would have known them; therefore he resuscitated Lazarus"); 
this remark is refuted by a reference to the case of Euphorbus-Pytha- 
goras. — Pythagoran Euphorbum: a striking parallel is furnished by 
Pers. 6, 10/1: cor iubet hoc Enni, postquam destertuit esse | Maeonides 
Quintus (‘Homer-Ennius’) pavone ex Pythagoreo (see my discussion 
of this much-disputed passage in Mnemos., TIT. ser., 11 (1942), 68/71). 
For combinations such as Iois Atxatoctvy, see Beitzenstein, Zwei 
Rel. Fr., 105,; we may also refer to Hdt. 3, 28: 6 8& "Amt ottac 6 
"Enagooc, to the Gnostic Justin Heracles (Hippolyt. refut. 5, 24 seqq.), 
and to the gnostic conceptions Iltorız Zopi« and "Opoc 2ivravupóc; 
for Anydx pitoc-Ba&doc, see Wellm., Balos, for Aaptyépwv- AvadtAcos, 
id., Die Stein- und Gemmenbücher der Antike, 148 (the latter 
combination is highly improbable). 


4. animam once more lies midway between C@ov and ‘soul’, see 
comm. on 24, ll. — elipeorum: the plural may have been put 
both amplitudinis causa and for the sake of the clausula. —- tune 
Graeciae: 155; tóte "EXAaO0c, see comm. on 1, 2. — maluerit quietem: 
for the accus., cf. 33, 8; paen. 4, 2 (Ezech. 33, 11) and 8, 3 (Hos. 6, 6); 
from these instances we must keep separate the pregnant use found 
in pall. 3,5: sed vos omnem ...struciuram ... telarum Minervae maluistis ; 
see Lófst., Per., 211/2 and Z. Spr. T'ert., 59,. — geometriae . . . musicae: 
cf. Diog. Laért. 4, 2, 10; Hippolyt. refut. 1, 2, 2 (D D G, 555, 17/8). 
In Justin dial. c. Tryph. 2 (219 B) the Pythagorean asks Tryphon: 
Tt Sat; ‘Outrynoac... povos x«i dotpovouta xal Yenperpla; — 
agebat is equivalent to vivebat, degebat (see the instances collected 
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by Harte |, Patr. Stud., 1, 43, e. g. idol. 8 (37, 27/8): se... non remediis 
tam usitatis egerimus; several places may be added, e.g. an. 11, 3; 
23, 6; 24, 8; paen. 2, 1; 10, 5; ad nat. 2, 12, 33). For the abl., cf. comm. 
on 49, 2; in is added in Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. 14, 39: in agro colendo 
vixerit (for the omission of in before the ablat. of gerund and gerundive, 
see Lundström, Eran. 15 (1915), 201/3). — ut... abstinens: cf. Arbes- 
mann, Fasten, 29/34; for the prohibition to eat fish, see ib., 51 and 
Hopfner, Gr.-ág. Offenbarungszauber, 1, 110 (8 458). Cf. also apol. 48, 1 
and Lactant. div. instit. 3, 19, 19. — About Aethalides and Hermotimus 
nothing particular was known, so that Tert. resorts to making some 


very trivial remarks. — fabam: see Arbesmann, 53/4. — in pabulis 
eommunibus is equivalent to inter pabula communia (see comm. on 
42, 2): **as one of their usual aliments". — inruerat: the conjectures 


by Reifferscheid (invenerat) and Hartel (insuerat) are completely 
superfluous, ?nruere in this passage being equivalent to devorare. For 
the same meaning of invadere, see Rönsch, /t.?, 372 and Sem., 3,53 
(Lucil., Petron., Apul.; Tert. pall. 5, 6 (Vedius Pollio): servos muraenis 
invadendos obiectabat; ad ux. 2, 4: de cibo, de poculo invadere); we may 
add Avit. carm. 4, 368: invasus cibus; Act. Archelai 28, 2; Ennod. 
Paneg. Theoderic. (264, 8 H.); Act. Perpet. B 9, 3; Petr. Chrysol. 
append. serm. 2 (670 C); Cael. Aurel. de morb. acut. 1, 3; Macrob. 
Sat. 1,5, 24. For inruere, see also comm. on 24, 8. — fabalia here means 
*seges fabarum', a meaning found nowhere else (Thes. 1. L. VI: 6, 24/6). 
The words contain an allusion to the well-known story about the 
death of the Pythagoreans who, when pursued by Eurymenes, refused 
to cross a field planted with beans (Iamblich. Vit. Pyth. 189/91; 
according to Suidas s. v. IIu9. and Diog. Laért. 8, 39, this happened 
to Pythagoras himself, according to David proleg. 11, to 'lheano). 


5. reeuperantur, i.e. resumuntur (see comm. on $ 1). — ingeniis 
refers to the contrast between the bellica anima of Euphorbus and 
the reses anima of Pythagoras, institutis (‘habits’) to Pyrrhus, who 
was a fisherman, whereas Pyth. refused to eat fish, victibus to Aethalides 


and Hermotimus, who, unlike Pyth., used to eat beans. — eensu is 
nearly synonymous to numero; see comm. on 8,1. — recensentur = 
renascuntur (note the pun: censu... recensentur) as in 40, 1; res. 1 


(26, 1; see my discussion of this passage in Mnemos. III ser. 3 (1936), 
165); adv. Marc. 5, 17 (632, 23; 633, 12); 5, 19 (646, 17); Lactant. 
div. instit. 7, 12, 30/1. For censeri in the sense of nasci, see the note 
on 20, 1. — et ex omni aetate: there is no reason to follow Gelenius 
in expunging et; see comm. on 27, 1: concipi et confici, perfici (moreover, 
the third part of the sentence contains demique). — aetate... sexu: 
a very common enumeration, e. g. ad Scap. 5: omnis sexus, omnis 
aetatis, omnis dignitatis; ad nat. 1, 1, 2; apol. 1, 7; pat. 15 (22, 27); 
Min. Fel. 16, 5. For the connection of aetas and dignitas, cf. Thes. 
l. L. II: 1132, 55 seqq. omnis sexus instead of uterque sexus is frequently 
found, e. g. Tac. ann. 6, 19; Sen. Oed. 53; Suet. Calig. 4; Min. Fel. 
9, 6; 28, 10; S H A Vit. Antonini 18, 5 (ib. 12, 10: utriusque sexus, 
see Lófst., Beitr., 107/8); Hier. adv. Jovin. 1, 35: in omni gradu et 
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sexu; in Tit. 2, 9/10; the ‘correct’ form, e. g. Plin. ep. 10, 96, 9: multi... 
omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus; Petr. Chrysol. serm. 65 
(886 A): omnes aetates, utrumque sexum. — dignitate, i.e. ordine; 
cf. Borleffs’ edition of ad nat., p. 107 (ad 1, 1, 2); Plin., loc. cit.: omnis 
ordinis; orat. 22 (194, 7/8): quid est omnis mulier, nist omnis aetatis, 
omnis ordinis, omnis condicionis! — metempsyebosis... meten- 
somatosis: see the lists drawn up by W. Stettner, Seelenwanderung, 5, 
which show that this passage is one of the first in which metensomatosis 
is found (once in Clem. Alex., five times in Hippol.); see also Bickel, 
Diatr., 116 and 118. We may add Rufin.-Gregor. Naz. orat. 9, 10 
(275, 15/6 Eng.): transfundendae per diversas corporum species animae 
opinionem, quam uetevco.krooty vocant. — non et ego: the rather 
abrupt non et introduces an antithesis (Löfst., z. Spr. Tert., 66,). 


6. Aut si has a similar function as non et, cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 
28/9. — Seythae: this refers to Anacharsis, who is also mentioned in 
pall. 5, 1 and apol. 1, 8, and is frequently so in the works of Christian 
apologists (e. g. Tatian. orat. 12; Clem. Alex. strom. 1, 15, 71, 6 and 
1, 16, 77, 3/4; see the note by Staehlin) as a result of the revival of 
Cynicism in the first century b. Chr. (see R. Heinze, Philol. 50, 
458 seqq.; W. Schmid, art. ‘Anacharsis’, R. E. I, 2017/8). — Indi: 
viz. the gymnosophistae, cf. apol. 42, 1: Brachmanae aut Indorum 
gymnosophistae; adv. Marc. 1, 13 (307, 15). For the estimation of the 
brahmans by the Cynics (from Onesicritus downwards), see J. Makowsky, 
De collatione Alexandri Magni et Dindimi (thesis Breslau 1919), and 
the literature quoted by Überweg-Prüchter, 64*. In Latin literature the 
brahmans are mentioned for the first time by Pliny (n. h. 7, 22; for 
further passages, see Thes. 1. L. VI, 2: 2382, 2 seqq.). Clem. Alex. 
strom. 3, 6, 60, 2 mentions them as being adherents of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis (cf. ib. 1, 15, 70, 1). In the present passage the 
gymnosophists only occur because they were regarded as philosophers 
(perhaps Tert. remembers the passage just quoted from Pliny: philo- 
sophos ... quos gymnosophisias vocant) Anacharsis is frequently 
mentioned together with them (and with other ‘barbarian philosophers’, 
especially Zoroaster), e. g. Claudian Mam. de stat. anim. 2, 8; Theodoret. 
Graec. affect. cur. 1, 25; Cyrill. Alex. c. Iulian. 4 (P. G. 76, 705 B); 
cf. also Clem. Alex. strom. 1, 15, 71, 6/72, 1. — neminem se retro 
meminit: A has se, not ef, as Reifferscheid wrongly reports; hence 
there is no reason to defend the reading et with Thörn., Stud. Tert., 
2, 87. No more then in 32, 1: Empedocles . .. dedignatus aliquem se 
heroum recordari an ellipsis of fuisse should be assumed. — Plato is 
mentioned at the end of the chapter both honoris causa and for the 
purpose of showing that the attack of ch. 28/31 was directed against 
him in the first place. — Nestorem: Hom. Il. 1, 249 (Otto, Sprichw., 
242; Sonny, A. L. L. 9, 71). — mella faeundiae: cf. 6, 7: mulsam 
aquam de eloquio Platonis. For this reason it might have been plausible 
that Plato was Nestor redimvus. For this argument, cf. Lactant. div. 
instit. 3, 18, 16: o miram et singularem Pythagorae memoriam e£ o 
miseram, oblivionem, nostrum omnium qui nesciamus qui ante fuerimus; 
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Aug. de trin. 12, 15, 24. The mentioning of Plato in this passage is 
particularly malicious, because, as Tert. had declared ironically (24, 11), 
Plato scilicet. solus ... idearum et oblitus et recordatus est. Besides, 
the same argument was also advanced by pagan philosophers, as is 
shown by Olympiodorus comm. in Phaed. (p. 211, 1/3 Norvin): Au 
xt an&vtot at xat Tudaydpav &vapvfjostc, pnul dé ai t&v rpoßLorav; 


^ 


jj Ott xpocSéowrat xal tov mvevpatixod Cov ToU MUTOD uévovroc. 


32. Confutation of the more radical form of this doctrine according to 
which a human soul may also enter the body of an animal. 


“Empedocles, who in his madness had pretended to be a god, 
because a hero such as Euphorbus was beneath his dignity, presumed 
to have once been ‘a shrub and a fish’ ($ 1). It is, however, altogether 
inimaginable that a human soul should enter the body of an animal, 
even if such a soul had proceeded from some elementary substance, 
as is supposed by several philosophers (8 2), for there are always 
some kinds of animals which have an aversion from such a substance 
or to the existence of which it is not essential ($$ 3/4). Moreover, 
the soul of man is used to a way of living completely different from 
the life of an animal ($8 5/62), and as it is corporeal and possesses the 
shape and size of à human body, it cannot possibly live in the body 
of a gnat or an elephant ($ 6b); if all the same it should be able to change 
in such a degree as to conform to these requirements, it would no 
longer be the same soul ($ 7). When in Holy Scripture some people 
are compared to animals, this comparison only refers to some of their 
qualities, not to their essential being ($$ 8/10)”. 

The confutation is composed of five arguments, part of which 
were certainly invented by Tert. himself, viz. the reference to the 
size of the soul, which is suggested by his theory on the corporeality 
of the soul, and the combination of zoological data borrowed from 
Pliny with doxographical records about the substance of the soul 
used already in chapter 5. As to the remark that à human soul cannot 
possibly live the life of an animal, this view is not likely to have 
existed before Tert., because the advocates of metempsychosis never 
concerned themselves about the condition of the soul in an animal 
body (see comm. on $ 7); accordingly, the digression on the nature 
of change may also be ascribed to Tert. himself. The last argument 
may be directed against certain Gnosties (see the note on $ 8), though 
it is also possible that Tert. only discussed Ps. 48, 13 to prevent a 
false interpretation of this text (for a similar case, see comm. on 35, 5). 

It is rather surprising that Empedocles is attacked here as the 
father of this theory (in apol. 48, 1 Tert. mentions Pythagoras in this 
context). This may be due to the doxographical record used by Tert., 
which may have been similar to Hippolyt. refut. 1, 3, 3: obtog (viz. 
Empedocles) nasas sic mavra và Ca perarhartei eine Tas puyde ` xal 
yao ó... Iluo9ayópac Epn £xuvóv Ebpopßov yeyovevaı. At all events, 
Tert. deviates from the common tradition of Christian apologetics, 
which regarded Pythagoras and Plato as the authors of this form of 
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the doctrine of metempsychosis as well (e. g. Min. Fel. 34, 6/7 ; Theophil. 
ad Autolyc. 3, 7; Lactant. div. instit. 3, 19, 19; 7, 12, 30). 

A shorter confutation of this same theory occurs in apol. 48, 1/4. 
After a preface in general terms Tert. says ($ 1) that, if it is necessary 
for the souls to enter bodies again, they must return in eandem sub. 
stantiam, for otherwise non ipsae sunt, quae fuerant (§ 2; cf. here § 7); 
in $ 3 any further discussion is declined: multis etiam locis ex otio 
opus eril, si velimus ad hanc partem lascivire, quis in quam bestiam 
reformari videretur. At the end Tert. argues that the Christian doctrine 
of resurrection is much more probable (similarly, ad nat. 1, 19, 4), 
just as in anim. 33, 11. 


1. A ridiculing of the rüpog of Empedocles, who, in Tert.’s opinion, 
was hardly more than a lunatic (3,2: Empedoclis furor); in de pall. 4, 7 
he taunts him on account of his silk garment and his copper sandals. 
In the first and second centuries of our era Empedocles is “the target 
of philosophic satire" (Geffcken, Kynika, 115). Lucianus often turns 
his actions into ridicule, especially his jumping into mount Etna; 
for instance, in dial. mort. 20, 4 Menippus says to him: xevodo&t« xal 
sUmag xal OAAN xdouGa, talté cs dnyvipduwoeyv abtaic xgYymioiv oùx 
avdEıov Svta (see also fugit. 2; Icaromen. 13; vera hist. 2, 21; Helm, 
Lukian und Menipp, 197, and 309,); cf. also Timon frag. 42 Diels; 
Hor. ars 464 seqq. (where he copies Bio or Aristo: Gerceke, Arch. 
Gesch. d. Philos. 1892, 212/3). For the apology of Apollonius of Tyana, 
cf. Geffcken, op. cit., 148, for the ridieuling of metempsychosis in 
general in the mimus (Laberius), Min. Fel. 34, 7; Helm, op. cit., 381; 
Joh. Schmidt, Min. Fel. u. Tert., 98; Borleffs, de Tert. et Min. Fel., 
116. — quia (Leopold and Reifferscheid qui) is defended by idcirco 
(cf. 6, 5). — deum: B 112, 4/5 Diels: yalper * &yó Pbyiv 9e6c XuBporoc, 
odxétt Yynrös | mwActyat (cf. Wilam., Sitz. Ber. preuss. Akad. d 
Wiss. 1929, 661); pall. 4, 7: Empedoclem ... qui se caelitem delirarat ; 
Tatian. orat. 3 (4, 3/6 Schwartz): 'EuzeS9oxAéoug yap tò AAalovırov al 
xarà thy Lixertay tod nupòcs Avapuchasız anéderEav, ött un 9ebc Ov 
vo009" Önep £Aeysv slvat xatepeddeto. — delirarat: just as sommiare 
(28, 8), this verb is much used by Christian authors referring to pagan 
philosophers, e. g. pall. 4, 7 ; Hier. adv. Pelag. 1, 19; Lact. op?f. dei 
6, 1 (and still 9 times); Prudent. Apoth. 200: deliramenta Platonis. 
It has been borrowed from the polemics of the philosophie schools 
(e. g. Cic. Acad. frag. 20; nat. deor. 1, 37, 42, 92, 94; for more instances, 
see Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 466, 5 seqq.). — dedignatus . . . recordari: “as he 
thought it beneath bis dignity to remember himself (= an earlier 
existence of himself) as having been one of the demigods’’. Se is the 
object of recordari (cf. 31, 6: cur neminem se retro meminit Epicurus); 
hence it is wrong to adduce this passage as an instance of the use 
of dedignari with an accus. c. inf., as is done in Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 263, 
15/7. — thamnus et piscis fui: B 117 Diels: "Hy yap nor yò yevouny 
xoüpóc ve xópw te / 9áuvoc volwvéc te xal &boaAog ÉXAomog tyouc. 
This verse is often quoted in doxographical literature, e. g. Hippolyt. 
refut. 1, 3, 2. Hermias Irrisio 4 (D DG 652, 17/8) makes the soul 
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say: tt dé 6 ' EuxedoxAZc xal tépvov ue xow? (ib., I. 12 he mentions 
the fish); cf. also Gregor. Nyss. de anim. et resurr. 231 B (p. 102 Kra- 
binger): Etepot dé xal uéypt «àv 9Xyuvav TOV TOLOUTOV A7jpov Exteivouatv. 
Chalcid. comm. 195 Müll. gives this translation: namque ego iamdudum 
vizi puer, et solida arbos | et tali sexu inde animal, tum lactea, virgo. — 
magis = potius, cf. 29, 1 n. — pepo ‘pumpkin’ and ‘blockhead’. Petron. 
39, 12: in aquario (nascuntur) copones et cucurbitae; Apul. met. 1, 15: nos 
cucurbitae caput non habemus. For more instances, see Weinreich,Senecas 
Apocolocyntosis (Berlin 1923), 11/2; Helm, B Ph W 33 (1913), 1487 
(parallels from the English), Th. Rasi, ?b. 1661/2 (ital. zucca, zuccone); 
H. Mrose, ib. 34 (1914), 383; Helm, Lucian und Menipp, 73, and 378; 
Otto, Sprichw., 100; Sonny, A. L. L. 9, 58/9; Bickel, Philol. 77 (1921), 
220,; B. Schmidt, Rh. Mus. 33 (1878), 637/8; 'Th. Birt, ib. 46 (1891), 
152/3. Cf. also adv. Marc. 4, 40 (560, 6): peponem quem Marcion 
cordis loco habuit; Iren. 1, 5, 2: Hae virtutes, cucurbita, et perinane, et 
cucumis, et pepo, emiserunt reliquam multitudinem Valentini delirio- 
sorum peponum; ib. $ 3: o pepones, sophistae vituperabiles et non viri 
(Harvey supposes that the Greek text contained a parody of page: 
2, 235, e.g. & mémovécg fa, coprotal ereyxtol, umde T andets). 

chamaeleon, tam inílatus: cf. pall. 3, 3: (cham.) oscitans vescitur, 
follicans ruminat, de vento cibus, following Plin. n. ^. 8, 122 (cf. ib. 
11, 188): ipse celsus hianti semper ore solus animalium nec potu alitur 
nec alio quam aeris alimento. For more details, see Wellmann, art. 
‘Chamäleon’, R. E. III, 2104/6. — sepultura conditiore putesceret: 
this very simple conjecture by Ursinus (conditio reputesceret A) seems 
to restore the original reading. A striking parallel is furnished by 
res. 32 (71, 2/7): puto autem huius quoque divinae potestatis documentum 
idoneum Ionam, cum incorruptus utramque substantiam, carnem atque 
animam, de alvo piscis evolvitur — et utique triduo concoquendae carni 
«tam» viscera celi suffecissent quam capulum, quam sepulcrum, quam 
Senium requietae atque conditae alicuius sepul. 
turae (Kroymann: ‘a condiendi verbo scilicet"): the “peaceful and 
tidy grave" is opposed to the belly of the fish, just as in the present 
passage the sepuitura conditior contrasts with the cremation (assum 
se maluit), from which Tert. has a great aversion (see the note on 33, 5: 
Inde in ignem datur (sc. homicida), ut et sepultura puniatur). lf we 
follow A B, we must firstly assume a &. A. reputescere, and secondly 
suppose that conditio may mean 'body' (for the concrete sense of 
conditio, see the note on 9, 8); finally, the clausula would deteriorate 
(now 2 y, in the other case 2 B, which is a rare form; moreover, the 
ending -o of the nomin. of the third declension is mostly regarded 
as short; cf. e. g. Hagendahl, Prose métr. d' Arnobe, passim). sepultura = 
sepulcrum also occurs in apol. 37, 2; res. 12 (41, 1/2); 48 (99, 18); 57 
(117, 9/10); for more instances, see J. E. Church, A. L. L. 13, 427/8; 
Sjogren, Eran. 13 (1913), 140/1. For another concrete meaning (= 
sepultus), cf. the note on 51, 2. As an adjective conditus is found 
from Cic. downwards (Thes. 1. L. IV: 143, 54/61). — assum: a vulgar 
word (Hunger, 12) here used contemptuously; it may, however, also 
produce the opposite effect: Petr. Chrysol. serm. 135 (566 B): torrenda 
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et, ut verius dicam, assanda martyrio nobilis illa Laurentii craticula 
(cf. Ekkehart lib. bened. 4, 31, 90: piscis et hic assus: Laurentius est 
ita passus); still more remarkable is Aug. tract. in evang. Ioh. 123, 2: 
piscis assus (co Luc. 24, 42) Christus est passus (the last two passages 
are mentioned by Weyman, Christl.-Lat. Poesie, 237). — in Aetnam 
praeeipitando: cf. the note on the beginning of this paragraph. In 
apol. 50, 5 this jump is mentioned as an example of disregarding 
death, which is however surpassed by the courage of the Christians; 
cf. also mart. 4. — ut aestiva eena post assum: I have found no other 
passages where this custom is mentioned. 


2. For praesumptionem, see 1,3, forrevolventem, the note on 28, 2. — 
lieebit et lapathi: in Mnemos. ITI ser., 9 (1940), 129/30, I have defended 
this reading by referring to Colum. 10, 373: lubrica iam lapathus, 
iam thamni sponte virescunt. Tert. plays upon the double meaning of 
thamnus (for similar puns, see the note on divinior, 28, 1): a) ‘bush’ 
in general (the sense found in the verse of Empedocles); b) a certain 
plant (Tamus communis L, for which cf. Engler-Prantl, Die natürlichen 
Pflanzenfamilien? II 5, p. 136; Hedfors, 122) mentioned by Plin. n. h. 
21, 86: in Italia paucissimas (sc. herbas sponte nascentes) novimus 
fraga, tamnum, and. Apic. 4, 127, which, just Bike the sorrel, was eaten 
as a vegetable. It seems hardly possible to retain the reading of A, 
lapti, as a vulgar form of lapathi, as for this we already find lapa 
(Acro ad Hor. epod. 2, 57), lappa, and lap(p)acium (C G L YI: 585, 16; 
cf. Heraeus, Rh. Mus. 58 (1903), 464). A joke of this kind might have 
been found in the diatribe of the Cynics; cf. Varro Humenid. X X X XVII 
(Sat. Menipp. frag. 163 Bücheler): Empedocles natos homines ex terra 
ait ut blitum (= ‘spinach’). We may also compare a fragment of the 
comedian Epicrates (Fragm. Com. Att., 2, 287 Kock), who says that 
the Platonists, passing their time in classifying the different domains 
of nature, Sıuayaptlerv Gov te Bioy / 8évàpov te pow Aayavarv 
ze yévy. For the ellipsis after licet, cf. adv. Herm. 36 (166, 16/7): 
sed de motu et alibi licebit; for the use of licebit instead of licet, see the 
note on 20, 2. — ridere: on the other hand, in adv. Val. 6 (183, 9) 
jokes are considered of importance for the purpose of confutation: 


si et ridebitur alicubi, materits ipsis satisfiet. — elementiclis: &. i. 
3. Sive enim ignis... sive spiritus: cf. the enumeration in 5, 2; 
aer... lumen: 9, 5. — eolubros: Verg. ecl. 3, 93 frigidus . . . anguis 


(Thes. 1. L. II: 52, 42/5); Lucan. 6, 488; Dracont. de laud. dei 3, 305: 
serpentum glacies. Most of these zoological notes have been borrowed 
from Plin. n. h. — stelliones: Plin. n. h. 11, 90/1. — salamandras: 
Plin. 10, 188: kurc tantus rigor ut ignem tactu restinguat non alio modo 
quam glacies. This popular belief is mentioned for the first time by 
Arist. hist. anim. 5, 19 (552 b 17); see Wellmann, PAysiolog., 74 and 
Abh. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-bist. Cl. 1928, 7: 21/2. — For etiam 
at the end of an enumeration (from Cic. Verr. II 4: 62 downwards), 
cf. Thes. 1. L, V, 2: 935, 76 segg.; Thórnell, Stud. Tert., 3, 15/7; Lógd- 
berg, 9; it often occurs in the writings of Varro, e. g. 1.1.9, 12: Miconos, 
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Dioris, Arimmae, etiam superiorum; de re rust. 1, 47; 3, 12, 1 (Reiter, 
9/10). — produeentur: for the use of the future, see the note on 10, 6. — 
exsueeida: &. A.; as to the orthography, cf. the note on 5,5. — sieci- 
tatibus: the plural is used to denote continual drought, as in Varro 
de re rust. 1, 31, 5; 1, 36, 1; Caes. bell. Gall. 5, 24, 1; cf. Lfst., Synt., 
I, 31. — aquae (Junius) is certainly right (atque (A B) instead of 
aquae is often found in manuscripts, cf. e. g. the apparatus on Varro 
de re rust. 1, 63; Liv. 24, 9, 6; Justin. 36, 3, 6). — lueustae: Plin. 
n. kh. 9, 95: locustae crusta fragili muniuntur in eo genere quod caret 
sanguine. — papiliuneuli: à. à. ehamaeleontes: see the note on $ 1. — 
cochleas: the tragic poet quoted by Cic. divin. 2, 133 calls the snail 
sanguine cassam. — censum: ‘class, group’; Tert. here certainly 
follows Plin. n. h. 9, 83: piscium sanguine carent de quibus dicemus. — 
quae spirare non videntur: cf. 10, 5/6 n. — minutalia (from Petron. 
47, 5 downwards) also occurs cult. fem. 1, 6, 1, the adjective -is adv. 
Marc. 1, 4 (295, 20). — subterraneum ... viventia: it is unnecessary 
to follow Gomperz in writing subterraneo; cf. e.g. exh. cast. 6: in- 
numerum nubere; scorp. 12 (173, 25): martyrum animae ... placidum 
quiescunt; for more instances, cf. Hoppe, Tert., 10/2; Müller, Nom. 
und Akk., 81 seqq.; Bernhard, 107. subaquaneus is Tp. — res... 
noveris: cf. Plin. n. h. 11, 2: ubi tot sensus collocavit (natura) in culice? — 
et sunt alia dictu minora; Hier. ep. 60, 12, 1 (quoted in comm. on 10, 6). 
— talpas: Plin. 11, 139: quadripedum talpis visus non est. — vesperu- 
gines only here means vespertiliones (the usual sense is *evening-star' : 
Plaut. Amphitr. 275; Censorin. 24, 4). — noetuas: cf. 8, 4. 


4. atomos ... enteleehias: the Epicurean atoms, though also con- 
tained in the enumeration given in 5, 2, had not been mentioned 
in § 3, where there was no need for them; here this omission is rectified 
and a new list added. This list may have been borrowed from similar 
enumerations found in treatises of the Sceptics, e. g. Sext. Empir. 
Pyrrh. hypot. 3, 152; probably the same source is to be assumed for 
such passages as Philo de somn. 1,30: ti yap adtév (sc. tov vodv) otóue9a 
KATA THY obolav slvat; nveŬua T) alua 7| ox ouvöAwg... N répa 1) 
eldog 7| Apıduov 7) EvdcAgyerav 7j &ouovíaw H Ti vOv Svtwv; Clem. 
Alex. strom. 5, 12, 81, 5: xc yap av ein pnröv ô unte yévoc £oxl whte 
8wxpopX phre sióog pnte Aropov pHte apidudc; ef. also Dionys. 
Alexandr. ap. Euseb. praepar. evang. 14, 24 (774 C): óp&tvooav yao tàs 
Adearoug (sc. arduous) Exeivor, xal rag &vofjtouc voeitwoav. Perhaps 
this passage was copied by Fulgentius (cf. the notes on 6, 7 and 46, 10) 
Virg. contin. (85, 19 seqq. Helm): nam non illa in tuis operibus quaerimus, 
in quibus aut Pitagoras modulos aut Eraclitus ignes aut Plato ideas 
aut Ermes astra aut Crisippus numeros aut endelecias Aristoteles in- 
versat. — entelechias: Cic. still writes this word in Greek characters 
(Tusc. 1, 22); Tert. is the first to use it as a Latin word. — speciebus: 
this form, which was rejected by Cic. (top. 30), also occurs adv. Prax. 
6 (235, 12). — reformari: not = formari, as Hoppe, Beitr., 104,, wrongly 
supposes; it is equivalent to renasci and recenseri, just as in apol. 
48, 3: in... bestiam reformari; ad nat. 1, 4, 12: in melius reformari 
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(i. e. through the true faith, cf. Cypr. ep. 74, 5 (803, 8 H.): in novum 
hominem spiritaliter reformatus). — translatione lies midway between 
‘transfer’ and ‘alteration’ (the latter sense occurs in It. Sap. 7, 18: 
temporum varietates et -nes, LXX: ueraßords, Vulg.: commutationes), 
just as in adv. Herm. 39 (169, 1/2). — haberet = deberet, followed by 
a pass. infin., as in 35, 1 (in 55, 2 it precedes an act. infin.); for 
more instances from Tert., see Hoppe, Synt., 44. The best discussion 
of this subject is given by Ph. Thielmann, A. L. L. 2, 64 segq. and 
157 seqq. (especially 170 seq.); cf. also Rónsch, 7t.?, 447/9; Lfst., Synt., 
2, 65 segg.; Salon., Vit. Patr., 282 seqq.; Wack., Synt., 1, 196 seq.; 
Hofm., Synt. 558; Mörland, 144/5; Blatt, 42; Tidn., Did., 190; 
Baehrens, Glotta 4 (1913), 279; Bendz, T'exkrit. und interpret. Bemerk. 
zu den frontinschen Strategemata, 12/3 and KEchtheitsfrage, 173/4. In 
Tert.’s writings and in the Itala, habeo is mostly (in the Vitae Patrum 
always) put before the active and after the passive infin. Thielmann 
is wrong in asserting that in Tert. habebam amari is equivalent to 
amari poteram, amari habebam to amari debebam; cf. e. g. adv. Herm. 21: 
illud in totum habebat (= debebat) intellegi. According to this same 
scholar, both meanings occur for the first time in Tert.; we may, 
however, perhaps interpret kabet as debet in Val. Flacc. 1, 671/2; 
ef. Bendz, op. cit., 174. — committit: ‘brings about’; the same 
meaning occurs in adv. Marc. 3, 8 (389, 11/2): lucis . . . et tenebrarum ... 
commisit communicationem; ib. 3, 24 (420, 10); res. 47 (96, 28); 52 
(108, 23); scorp. 2 (149, 27); 6 (156, 16) (Thes. 1. L. III: 1909, 26 segq.; 
also adv. Marc. 1, 19 — 314, 27). Apart from some common expressions 
such as ludos, aciem, proelium committere, this meaning is rarely 
found; probably we must assume some influence of law terms 
(cf. e. g. Papin. dig. 46, 8, 8 pr.: stipulationem committi ; Cels. ib. 4, 8, 37: 
poenam commitiet; Liv. 9, 11, 10: sponsione commissa). 


5. vietus et instruetus: see the note on 17, 11. — sensus et affectus: 
this combination is found five times in Tert.s writings; moreover, 
in adv. Marc. 4, 1 (425, 18) we find sensibus et adfectionibus. — A 
similar discussion occurs in Ambros. de excessu fratr. Satyri 2, 127. 


6. sublimitatis: cf. 9, 1 n. — The genit. after intrepidus may be 
due to the analogy of securus (Hoppe, Synt., 23). — fatigabilis, strangu- 
labilis, submersu: &. A. — aeri... insultabit: the dative is due to 
rhyme (co mari; certainly not a dat. finalis, as Kok, 125, supposes). 
in aquila: like Agamemnon, Plato Resp. 10, 620 B. According to 
the Köpn xócpou (Stob. ecl. 1, 398 Wachsmuth; p. 480 Scott), the 
souls of the Baotdkebovtes enter the bodies of lions and eagles. The 
choice of anguilla is of course only due to rhyme (co aquila). Desultabit 
(also 34,3) is Tp. — non dico (or dicam) .. . sed (from Cic. downwards) 
is often found in Tert.; cf. Thierry, 185. — pabulis liberalibus: Apul. 
mel. 10, 15 (248, 7 H.): liberalibus cenis. — agrestes amaritudines 
frondium: à most artificial expression; amaritudines frondium = amarae 
jrondes. For à genit. used in this way Schrün.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 86, 
have proposed the term genitivus inversus; for instances from poets, 
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see Juret, Synt?, 309 (Hofm., Synt., 395, omits to discuss this use 
of the genit.). Added to this comes the enallage of the adjective. 
For amaritudo = res amara, see Svenn., Pallad., 518. — bestias ster- 
quiliniorum: Reifferscheid puts a comma before vermium, lest we 
should be forced to read bestias sterquiliniorum vermium. This punc- 
tuation, however, is impossible, as the subsequent words si.... 
coturnicem only permit us to think of poison without any further 
qualification; Tert. certainly has in mind Plin. n. h. 10, 197: venenis 
caprae et coturnices... pinguescunt (cf. also Lucr. 4, 640/1: praeterea 
nobis verairum est acre venenum, | at capris adipes et coturnicibus auget; 
ib. 5, 899/900; Serv. ad Aen. 4, 486; as to the goat, cf. Hesych. s. v. 
&AMÉBopog and Diog. Laért. 9, 80, as to the quail, Plin. n. h. 10, 69; 
Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. hypot. 1, 57; Ambros. hex. 3, 9, 39; Eustath. 
Basil. hex. 5, 4 — 915 C). If, on the other hand, we do read bestias 
sterquiliniorum vermium, sterquiliniorum must either be interpreted as 
an adjective (which, as the editors of the Thes. 1. L. inform me, is 
found nowhere; moreover, the subst. is used twice by Tert. in a 
quotation from Holy Scripture (Ps. 112, 7): adv. Marc. 4, 28 (519, 13) 
and 4, 34 — 538, 21) or we are forced to make a most unnatural 
interpretation: “beasts of dunghill worms" (genit. definitivus, like 
monstrum hominis). Bestiae vermium (which receives no support from 
parallelism with amaritudines frondium) is a very singular expression 
and may not be put on a level with such cases as animalia volantum 
or natantum (for which see my note on carm. de resurr. 69, p. 59/60), 
where the genit. denotes a bigger class of animals; moreover, such 
genitives are never found after bestiae. From these considerations we 
may draw the conclusion that the text is corrupt. Perhaps we should 
read verum instead of vermium (verum etiam: 28, 2; paen. 3, 13, etc.); 
it seems, however, also probable that vermium is to be regarded as 
a marginal note which passed into the text: some reader may have 
written the word vermes in the margin to explain bestias sterquiliniorum ; 
next vermes may have been inserted into the text: bestias sterquiliniorum 
vermes, after which it was changed into vermium after sierquiliniorum. 
In this case etiam is put at the end of the enumeration just as in $ 3: 
colubros, stelliones, salamandras, etiam quaecumque de aemulo produ- 
centur elemento; cf. the note on that passage and especially cult. fem. 
2, 10, 3: tidem angeli, qui et materias eiusmodi et inlecebras detexerunt, 
auri dico et lapidum inlustrium, et operas eorum tradiderunt, etiam 
ipsum calliblepharum vellerumque tincturas inter cetera docuerunt, — 
eadaverinam: Tp. For the ellipsis of carnem (similarly, verbecina, adv. 
Marc. 4, 40 = 559, 7), cf. Hartel, Patr. Stud., 2, 43, and Löfstedt, 
Synt., 2, 238/9. — leone: like Aias, Plato Resp. 10, 620 B (it is hardly 
probable that Tert. should have this passage in mind here). According 
to Empedocles B 127 Diels, this is the best uerevoou&roo0t;; for a 
similar view occurring in the Corpus Hermeticum, see the note on 
aquila in this very paragraph. The mention of the bear may be due 
to the fact that bears and lions are often mentioned in one breath 
in descriptions of persecutions, e.g. tet. 17 (297, 25/6). — Sie... 
rediges (B) is the correct reading, cf. adv. Prax. ll (245, 4): sic et 
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cetera... — Ne... immoremur: cf. e. g. adv. Marc. 2, 15 (355, 7): ac 
ne pluribus inmoremur, . ..; pat. 5 (9,25): ac ne singula pervagemur : .... 
— Necesse . .. obduei: this follows from 9, 7/8; a similar confutation 


of idolatry is given by Arnob. 6, 18. 


7. adaequantia, sc. ei (see the note on 8,1). — seeundum qualitates 
generum: the advocates of metempsychosis never state clearly whether 
a human soul after entering the body of an animal remains unchanged 
or merges into the soul of that animal; it is, however, more than 
probable that generally the former view (which lies at the root of 
$8 3/6; cf. $ 6: sui utique memor) was adhered to, firstly, because 
the uevevoo cocto was commonly regarded as a retribution, secondly, 
because in descriptions of metamorphoses this view is rather frequently 
expressed, e.g. Hom. Odyss. 10, 240: aditap voids Tv Zurnedog Oc TO 
rc&pog nep; Ovid. met. 2, 485; 4,602, etc.; cf. also St. V. F. 2, frag. 762. — 
numquid occurs in direct questions from Plautus downwards, in indirect 
questions from Terence downwards (Hofm., Synt., 649). In de anima 
numquid is found twice, num 5 times (num ergo 3 times); de paen. 
0: 2 (once num ergo), de bapt. 2: 0, ad nat. 4: 0, de fuga 2: 0. For more 
details, see Tidn., Did., 20; Goelz., Avit., 685; Borleffs, Mnemos. 57 
(1929), 49; Hofm., Umgangsspr., 42, 162. — si demutationem eapit 
amittens quod fuit: a very common definition of change since 
Aristotle (e.g. phys. 191a 6/8; cf. also Melissus B 8, 6 Diels; see 
H. Meyer, Die Lehre von den Keimkräften (Bonn 1914), 186). It is 
found very often in Tert.’s writings, e.g. apol. 48, 2 (in the same 
context): iam non ipsae sunt (sc. animae revolutae in corpora bestiarum) 
quae fuerant, quia mon potuerunt esse, quod non erant, nisi desinant 
esse quod fuerant; adv. Prax. 27 (281, 1/2): omne enim, quodcumque 
transfiguratur in aliud, desinit esse quod fuerat et incipit esse quod non 
erat; adv. Herm. 12 (139, 16/8); 34 (163, 17/8); c. Chr. 3, 21/2; 13, 10; 
adv. Marc. 1, 1 (292, 3/4); 2, 5 (340, 1); res. 55 (113, 25: about the 
difference between perditio and mutatio) Yn patristic literature it is 
extremely common, e. g. Cypr. de zelo et liv. 15 (429, 14 H.); Novatian. 
de trin. 4; Aug. serm. 7, 7 and confess. 12, 6, 6; Leporius ap. Cassian. 
c. Nestor. 1, 5, 4; Cassian. ib. 6, 10, 6; Hilar. comm. in Matth. 31, 2; 
Hier. ad Ephes. 1, 1; Optat. Milev. 5, 7 (134, 7/8 Ziwsa); [Potam.] 
de Lazaro (P. L. 8, 1412 A); Method. de resurr. 1, 48, 2 and 3, 6, 8; 
Firm. Mat. err. prof. relig. 5, 4 (14, 2 seqq. Ziegler; for this passage, 
ef. Skutsch, Kl. Schr., 434,); Prudent. psychom. 82/3. We must start 
from these premises to understand the formulation of the conception 
commonly found since the fourth century that by his incarnation 
Christ erat quod nos sumus, neque amiserat esse quod, manserat (Hilar. 
de irin. 11, 16); cf. also Ambrst. in 2 Cor. 5, 22: sicut qui fit praefectus, 
non amittit quod erat, sed assumit utique quod non erat. The same 
conception underlies the reading of the Vulg. in apol. 35, 2: cwitatem . 
tabernae habitu abolefacere (F: demutare). Before Tert. this idea was 
expressed most explicitly in Latin literature in the words of Lucr. 
(3, 519/20): nam quodcumque suis mutatum finibus exit, | continuo hoc 
mors est illius quod fuit ante (as to Epicurus, see Heinze's note ad loc., 
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p. 128). For the circumstantiality of the argument, cf. Thörnell, 
Stud. Tert., 4, 135/6. — dicetur... pateretur: for more instances of 
the variatio temporum, cf. Thornell, Eran. 16 (1916), 116. 


8. ipsa (instead of eadem) underlines the identity (cf. the note on 
10, 9). — Nam etsi etc.: Ps. 48, 13 (21) is often discussed in patristic 
literature; Iren. 5, 8, 2 interprets this passage in exactly the same 
way as Tert. (however, without referring to metempsychosis; cf. also 
4, 7 and 4, 68, 1); according to Clem. Alex. strom. 3, 17, 102, 3, it 
*was used by Valentinus as an argument for the existence of the c@pa« 
quytxóv (cf. also 1b. 4, 3, 12, 4). It played a part in the confutation 
of the transmigration of souls, as is shown by Filastr. 124: alia est 
heresis quae dicil animas venenariorum, sceleratorum et homicidarum et 
aliorum talium transire in daemones ac pecudes et bestias et serpentes ;. . . . 
animae itaque natura non vertitur in naturam alteram, sed, cum voluntate 
contemnit ac neglegit dei praeceptum studiisque legitimis et salutaribus 
inherere dissimulat futuro iudicio poenarum se dedicans, non alus 
morum causa nist pecudibus cognoscitur comparanda, non 
natura, sed moribus, ut scriptum est. Non ergo naturae pecudum, 
sed moribus in hoc saeculo similes efficiuntur huiusmodi homines. 
Augustine, too, discusses this text in connection with the doctrine of 
metempsychosis (de gen. ad litt. 7, 9, 13/5; in § 14 he remarks: homo... 
comparatus est iumentis insensatis ... sed in hac vita utique, non post 
mortem); see also Bauer’s note on Ignat. ad Smyrn. 4, 1 (Hab. N.T., 
Erg. Bd., p. 261). — inrationalibus is also found in a quotation of 
the same text in scorp. 10 (166, 11); hence Pamelius is certainly 
wrong in writing ?rrationabilibus (yet this occurs in res. 52 = 108, 19). 
— milvi... pudieis: this way of connecting special characters with 
special kinds of animals is found in discussions of the migration of 
souls from Plato Phaedo 81 E seqq. downwards (from which passage the 
mention of the milvi in this place derives) Cf. Resp. 10, 620 A/D 
and Tim. 42 B/C (copied by [Tim. Loer.} II. buy. xosu 104 D/E); 
Plut. de sera num. vind. 567 E seqq.; Plotin. 4, 3, 12; Herm. T'rismeg., 
exc. 26, 6; Chalcid. comm. 198; Claudian. carm. 5, 483/4; Boéth. 
consol. philos. 4, 3; from Christian literature we may adduce Ambros. 
de bono mort. 10, 45; Aug. de gen. ad litt. 7, 9, 15; [Justin.] Quaest. 
gentil. ad. Christ, 11 (15), 20/1 (III 2, p. 359 Otto). This view was 
combated by Porphyrius, Jamblichus, and Hierocles (de provid. et 
fato, p. 250 Needham; for more details, see Rohde, Psyche 2, 276,; 
Stettner, 72/6; Cumont, Afterlife, 184), as these philosophers, according 
to Aen. Gaz. Theophr. P. G. 85, 893 A, ox slc dvov pasty, AA” d6vady 
Xv9porov avaßıövar tov &vOportov, ... ob Y&p THY Plat, AAG Thy THY 
GUOLATWV LOOPY neraurioyeoder (cf. also Olympiod. comm. in Phaed. 
p. 166, 29 segg. Norvin). For the opinion of Syrianus and Proclus, 
which lies midway between these two views, see Stettner, 80/1 (we 


may add Aen. Gaz., op. cit. 896 C: tov... Ixtivov Aéyovuot Thy Exvtod 
buyhy eyew thy GAoyov, thy dé Avdpwrelav taity cuvdedéodat, xal 
rapaueveıv xal ovunéteodar. — milvi ex rapacibus: as already 


observed, this first example derives from Plato; the rest was, 
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of course, added by Tert. himself. As to the rapacity of the harrier, 
see Otto, Sprichw., 222/3; Weyman, A. L. L. 8, 406. — oves ex probis: 
Otto, 261. — hirundines ex garrulis: cf. Verg. georg. 4, 307; eleg. in 
Maecen. 1, 101/2. — eolumbae ex pudieis: mon. 8; Plin. n. h. 10, 104; 
Porph. ad Hor. epod. 16, 32. — quasi eadem ... repetat: “as if the 
same substance of the soul would repeat (— anew give expression to) 
its natural qualities everywhere in the properties of certain animals". 
In the next sentence a distinction is made between substantia and 
natura for the purpose of preserving the identity of the substantia 
animae hwmanae, whereas it is granted that man and animal may 
bave the same natura; here, however, natura is still almost equivalent 
to status (for which see the note on 4). As to this distinction of sub- 
stantia and natura, cf. the note on 9,6. 


9. eommunieat: for the intransitive sense, cf. the use in 18,2. — 
pariant: cf. 30, 5. — si... sed (also 33, 8; 51, 7; 53, 5; cf. Hoppe, 
Synt., 108 and Beitr., 127): a Grecism which is found from the Itala 
and Tert. downwards; for instances from a later period, see Hofm., 
Synt., 666; Linderbauer, 309; Lfst., Per., 208. — Ipsum (the reading 
of A: ipsud, for which cf. Neue-Wagener, 2, 408; 4, 190; Rónsch, Tt., 
276; Haag, 884; Tidn., Did., 53, is impossible in Tert.) . . . quod = ipso 
quod. This expression was explained for the first time by Thornell 
(Strena Upsal., 387), who starts from paneg. 9, 3, 1: ut hoc ipsum 
quod vel uno die atque una de re in foro dicam veniam magis possim 
sperare quam gloriam (hoc ipso the older editions, ob hoc ipsum Aem. 
Baehrens; hoc ipsum is retained by W. A. Baehrens, who in Mnemos. 38 
(1910), 406 also adduces Sidon. Apollin. ep. 6, 8, 1 — 133, 22 Mohr). 
From Tert.’s writings he quotes apol. 15, 3: ipsum quod imago dei 
vestri ignominiosum caput et famosum vestit... nonne violatur maite- 
stas .. .?; adv. Prax. 9 (240, 10); adv. Marc. 1, 24 (324, 7); 5, 3 (578, 19); 
5, 4 (582, 2); 5, 16 (630, 23). To these he adds two different passages, 
viz. adv. Herm. 28 (156, 5/6): etiam homini tenebrae visibiles sunt 
(hoc enim ipsum, quod sunt tenebrae, videtur) and adv. Marc. &, 14 
(459, 5). We may add adv. Marc. 2, 9 (347, 8/10): ipsum quod anima 
vocitatus est flatus, vide, ne etiam de adflatus condicione transierit in 
aliquam diminutiorem qualitatem. W. A. Baehrens (Beitr., 30/2) from 
an earlier period adduces Sen. conirov. 1, 2, 2: age, si quis hoc ipsum 
concupit, quod virgo eras? (ob hoc ipsum Müller; here, however, as he 
remarks himself, hoc ipsum may also be regarded as the object of 
concupit; the other instances quoted by him are for the greater part 
of little value, as either the reading is uncertain or the case different). 
A few passages are added by Löfstedt, Synt., 1, 206/7 who, like 
Baehrens, refers to the similar use of adté totro = «iQ tovto in 
Greek (which may have furthered this use of ipsum quod, but did 
certainly not give rise to it). In the later period of the Latin language 
(hoc, id) tpsum quod very often occurs as a nom. or accus. (particularly 
in the works of Mar. Vietorin., Hier., and Aug.), but rarely as equivalent 
to ipso quod; apart from the passages quoted by Harleman, 23/4, 
I can only adduce Coripp. Justin. 4, 319: plus exaltatus, plus vustifi- 
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catus id ipsum (rightly interpreted by Petschenig in the glossary 
added to his edition; in ipso Partsch), quod se hwmilem ... fatetur 
and Rufin.-Orig. homil. in Genes. 3, 2 and 7, 2. — eandem . . . ipsam: 
as to this differentiation, cf. the note on 10, 9. We may compare the 
discussion of this same subject by Mar. Victorin. adv. Arıum 1, 23 
(P. L. 8, 1056 D): substantia enim secundum quod substantia est, non 
est alia, ut sit similis ad aliam; eadem enim est in duobus, et non est 
similis, sed ipsa. Sed alia cum sit, non quo substantia est similis dicitur, 
sed secundum quandam qualitatem. 


10. divina pronuntiatio: cf. 35, 5 n. — et ip<se>, si: a splendid 
conjecture by Thörnell, who gives the following interpretation (Eran. 
7 (1907), 96): “sc. ut adversarii mei credunt. hi enim videlicet senten- 
tiam suam inde firmari contendebant, quod non modo homines sed 
deus et ipse tibi assentiretur". — de substantia: for the use of de 
before an ablat. limitationis, cf. the comm. on 19, 5. 


33. Confutation of the theory that metempsychosis is necessary as a 
retribution for one's earthly life. 


“Similarly, when it is said that human souls, in return for their 
behaviour on earth, must enter the bodies of special kinds of animals, 
we may reply: if during their stay in such bodies the souls change, 
the retribution, which needs must correspond to their former existence, 
has become impossible ($ 1); if, on the other hand, the souls retain 
their identity for the purpose of being able to receive the reward 
handed out to them after death, as was assumed by the Mercury of 
the Egyptians as well, the value of such a reward may be regarded 
as highly questionable ($ 2). If, for instance, we suppose that the soul 
of a murderer enters the body of a butcher's beast to be slaughtered 
in its turn ($ 3), this punishment is really quite mild (8 4), so that 
we would be obliged to admit that human justice is far severer than 
divine justice ($ 5). The same may be said with regard to all other 
penalties ($8 6/7a). — If, on the other hand, we look for rewards 
given to virtuous souls, we cannot discover much that is desirable 
($ 7b), vide the transformation of Homer into a peacock ($ 8). What 
animals could be noble enough to receive the souls of Aeacus and 
Dido? ($ 9). — It would be extremely surprising, if after death punish- 
ments were milder and rewards slighter ($ 10). Therefore we Christians 
believe in a different jugdment after death, i. e. the Last Judgment, 
which will take place once only, when the souls will not enter animals, 
but their own bodies ($ 11)”. 

The beginning of this chapter is to be regarded as the immediate 
continuation of the preceding one, as is shown by Etiam: “if the soul 
is changed in an animal body (32, 7/8), an eventual retribution 
after death becomes absurd too”. The subsequent paragraphs are 
no more than an ingenious elaboration of one single idea: “if the 
judgment after death requires the transmigration of souls for carrying 
out its verdicts, this judgment is as unworthy as it is inept”. This 
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elaboration may be supposed to be Tert.’s own work (whereas of 
course his knowledge of the view: he refutes derives from an 
authority, possibly Albinus; cf. the Introduction, p. 42*); for instance, 
the description of the fate of the slaughtered cattle contains details 
which are also found in de pallio and were borrowed from Pliny. The 
digression on executions in $ 5 and the abundant use made of terms 
from criminal law bespeaks the former lawyer; the discussion of the 
rewards given to the virtuous is based on the famous dream of Ennius, 
an author who was probably still read by Tert. (see comm. on 18, 1). 
For the mention of Mercurius Aegyptius, see the Introduction, p. 47*. 


1. Etiam: see the preface to this chapter. -— iudicii: this word 
seems to be chosen in the first place to form an antithesis with the 
end of the chapter, in which the Last Judgment is described (8 10: 
cum, si quod iudicium animas manet, etc.; cf. also apol. 48, 4). The 
judgment meant here is, of course, of a different nature, asitisindivid- 
ual; hence such a word as examen (used in this context by [Apul.] 
Asclep. 28, see the note on Mercurius Aegyptius in $ 2) might have 
expressed the underlying conception more accurately, but it stands 
to reason that Tert. passes over the difference. It is, however, also 
possible that the choice of the word is due to the Greek text used 
here by Tert., as in Greek xpioıg is put in both cases (e. g. Corp. 
Herm., libell. 10, 16 (198, 8/9 Scott): xaradırav thy doy xplost xal 
4j xav dElav Stun co Tatian. orat. 6: xal did totto xol ocopktav 
Aydorasıy Eseotxr... q&ptv xplcecc). As to the view combated here, 
cf. e. g. Plato Leg. 9, 870 D/E: x«i ná dprxopévors depo &voc(xotov 
civar thy xark plot Sixnv extioar, Thy tod mabdvtoc, dep abrüc 
ZSpacev and 10, 904 E (Resp. 10, 614 B seqq. and the Phaedo do not 
furnish exact parallels); Plotin. 8, 4, 1; for the Pistis Sophia, cf. Kroll, 
Herm. Trismeg., 274. — dogma: for this word, cf. Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 
1813, 1/1817, 50; Dibelius’ note on Coloss. 2, 14 (Hdb. N. T. 12, p. 24); 
A. Deneffe, Dogma, Wort und Begriff (Scholastik 6 (1931), 381/400 
and 505/38; p. 513 he wrongly remarks that Tert. and Cypr. do not 
seem to know the word); Kl. Jüssen, Die dogmatischen Anschauungen 
des Hesychius von Jerusalem I (Münster i. W. 1931), 59 seg. This 
seems to be the first instance of this word in Christian Latin. In the 
sense of ‘philosophic tenet’ it occurs in Latin from Cic. downwards 
(who Acad. 2, 27 adds an explanation, which he omits 7b. 2, 106. 133); 
referring to metempsychosis it is found in Laber. mim. 18 (a passage 
known to Tert., as is shown by apol. 48); Porphyr. ad Hor. ep. 2, 1, 51; 
Aug. de civ. dei. 10, 30 tit., etc. Not before the fourth century do we 
find it used to denote the tenets of the Church. — oceisoriis: &. A., 
famulatoriis (also ad nat. 2, 14, 4): Tp. dispungentur: this verb, which 
occurs from Velleius downwards, and in general is rarely found, is 
used 23 times by Tert. (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1437, 10 seqq.; Hoppe, Synt., 
130; Blokhuis, 139). Three different significations are found in his 
works: a) absolvere, complere (15 instances); b) examinare (apol. 45, 7; 
ad nat. 1, 2, 5); c) repensare (c. Chr. 5, 47; exh. cast. 2, 19; adv. Marc. 
2, 23 (367, 1); mon. 8; res. 56 (115, 17); apol. 37, 3). 
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2. Evaeuabitur (from Plin. ». 2. and Colum. downwards) is rarely 
used by pagan authors; in Tert.’s works it either means ‘to free’ 
(e.g. Rom. 7, 2 in mon. 13) or (mostly) ‘to abolish’, ‘to destroy’, 
e.g. pat. 12 (19, 23/4): nam cetera evacuabuntur consuninabutitur 
exhaurientur. — Aeque si also occurs in adv. Prax. 10 (241, 11) and 15 
(254, 2); cf. 16, 2. — Mereurius Aegyptius: for Tertullian's knowledge 
of Hermetic literature, see the Introduction, p. 47*. According to 
W. Kroll, R. E. VIII, 821, this passage “does not refer to any of the 
extant treatises". This remark is hardly right, as various parallels 
may be adduced. As to the iudicium, cf. the passage quoted in $1 
and [Apul.] Asclep. 28 (66, 7 segg. Thomas): cum fuerit animae e 
corpore facta discessio, tunc arbitrium examenque meriti eius transiet 
in summi daemonis potestatem (ib. 66, 23 seqq. the author contends 
that the punishment after death is severer than the penalties in this 
life, which is exactly the view combated by Tert. as far as metem- 
psychosis is concerned). With the words manere determinatam we may 
compare Poimandres 1, 26: “after death man remains mv idtav 
Sivauty ëyov” ; Hac. XXV, 4 (508, 22 Scott): 1, dé buxn Tay po iropués; 
especially lib. 10, 19a (200, 12/4 ib.): H òè acp puxi uever ERTL THS 
ilag obatac, dp" Enuris noialouevn, xal ynıvov cpu nrodca 
eis ð elathy,: Exc. XXV, 3 (508, 5 seqq.): ob yao, © DPavpaoté xal 
UEYXAou TatpóG ‘Osipeae uéya téxvov, axoitacg xal dpurndov tov 
SWUKTWV TposAPo0cat slg dépa dvaydvovTar dxplvoz xai Stacxedav- 
vuvvat ete To KAAoV dmeípou rvebuaros "Elta odxétt ddvacdas 
ray TaG aUTAG... elg Ax cayata madrvdpouyjox. For passages 
referring to metempsychosis, see W. Kroll, loc. cit., and Jos. Kroll, 
Die Lehren des Herm. Trismeg., 269. As the chronology of the treatises 
belonging to the Corpus Hermeticum remains highly incertain, we may 
be justified in contending that Tert. must have known at least one 
of the passages just quoted. — refundi: for the use of this term, cf. 
Hilar. de trin. 8, 5: quia homines in deum refunds non possunt; 
Rufin.-Gregor. Nazianz. orat. 1, 38, 1: vel commisceri ac refund: (filium) 
in patrem. — utique divini may contain a reminiscence of 28, 1: divinum 
(veterem sermonem) Albinus existimat, Mercurii forsitan Áegyptit. — 
praesidet ‘thrones’, cf. res. 16 (45, 26/7): itaque animae solius tudicium 
praesidere; ib. 14 (43, 19/20). — humana censura: as opposed to the 
censura divina (58, 6; apol. 39, 3; res. 17 — 48, 26; cf. Beck, 170,). 


3. decorietur (from Apic. 8, 370 downwards) is a very rare word. — 
perinde ... quia is a contamination of perinde ... ut and ideo... quia; 
similarly, spect. 12 (14, 23/4): proinde ... quoniam; cf. Thörnell, Eran. 
16 (1916), 123. — despoliaverit = cute spoliaverit, as in Apul. met. 
4, 21 (90, 24 H.). — in pabulum proponatur “may be dished up as 
food"; cf. the note on 19, 6: anima ... in propaginem (= sicut propago) 
deducta. — feeerit, sc. (in) pabulum (already rightly interpreted by 
Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 72). 


4. solacii: cf. 7, 1 n. — Apieianis, etc.: a similar enumeration 
occurs in de pall. 5; it derives from Plin. m. h. (cf. Geffcken, 
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Kyn., 128/9). Apicius only is not mentioned there (however, the name 
is found in § 7: taceo Nerones et Apicios, Rufos; also in iei. 12 (291, 12) 
and apol. 3, 6); cf. Plin. n. h. 10, 133: Apicius ... nepotum omnium 
altissimus gurges; Otto, Sprichw., 29; Gerlo, 2, 199/200. — Lureonianis: 
pall. 5, 6: praecidam gulam, qua Hortensius orator primus pavum cibi 
causa. poluit occidere, qua Aufidius Lurco primus sagina corpora vitiavit 
et coactis alimentis in adulterinum provexit. saporem; Plin. n. h. 10, 45; 
for more details, see Gerlo, 2, 195. — mensis Ciceronianis: pall. 5, 5: 
adigo cauterem ambition, qua M. Tullius quingentis milibus nummum 
orbem citri emit; Plin. 13, 92; Gerlo, 2, 188. — laneibus . . . Sullanis: 
pall. 5, 5: (ambitionem) qua lances centenarii ponderis Sulla molitur. 


5. exquisitis: this adj. is often used in connection with torments, 
e.g. apol. 50, 13: exquisitior quaeque crudelitas vestra (Tac. ann. 15, 44: 
quaesitissimis poenis); Suet. Tib. 62; Amm. Marc. 26, 6, 7; Lucifer 
Calaurit. mor. esse pro fil. dei 3 (290, 11/2 Hartel); Heges. 5, 53, 1; 
Pass. Macchab. 5, 33. — praeter naturam eruditis: cf. Suet. Calig. 27: 
ferarum muneri praeparatarum; [Cypr.] de spect. 5 (7, 17/9 H.): erudit 
artifex belluam, quae clementior fortasse fuisset, si non illam magister 
crudelior saevire docuisset; Pass. Perpet. 20, 1: Vaccam... praeter 
consuetudinem conparatam; Amm. Marc. 29, 1, 27: iamque eruditior ad 
laedendum in modum harenariae ferae; Acta Perpet. B 9, 3: leones... 
humana industria praeparati; Acta Pauli et Theclae 33 (Act. apost. 
apocr. I: 259, 5/6): Aécv dedwWaypévog En’ dvdoa@nouc. With praeter 
naturam we may compare Tert.’s words about Vedius Pollio (pall. 5, 6): 
de piscibus (sc. muraenis) placuit feras cogére. — dissipant — dilaniant, 
cf. Waltz., comm., 238; Löfstedt, Apol., 44 and Krit.. Apol., 74. — 
facile nee (A) has been interpreted in the right way by Hartel, Patr. 
Stud., 4, 72/3: “Tert. will sagen, der Verbrecher werde lebendig den 
wilden Tieren vorgeworfen, ja, es komme leicht oder häufig vor, dass 
man ihn nicht sterben lasse". — mora finis may be a reminiscence 
from apol. 39, 2, where these words occur in a totally different context. 
— praefugerit is à. A.; ultimo gladio is, of course, a dative. Cf. apol. 
21, 19: nam spiritum cum verbo sponte dimisit, praevento carnificis 
officio (co Ioh. 19, 30; similarly, [Cypr.] Quod idola 14 and Vict. 
Petav., comm. in Apoc. 5, 2, recens. Hier.). — iugulo utroque confessis: 
itseems possible to retain this reading of A. Cf. Apul. met. 1, 13 (12, 
12/4 Helm): et capite Socratis in alterum dimoto latus per iugulum 
sinistrum capulo tenus gladium totum ei demergit: hence a transfixion 
of both tugula is possible as well. For Rigaltius’ conjecture uteroque 
(uterus = venter, cf. Rönsch, Sem., 1, 75; Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 73), 
which, as regards palaeography, is far more probable than ventreque, 
the reading proposed by Latinius, no references can be adduced; the 
same is to be said of his second conjecture, viroque — genitalibus (for 
this sense of vir, cf. Kroll’s note on Catull. 63, 6; Hagendahl, La prose 
métrique d' Arnobe, 149/50; Lucan. 10, 134: (iuventus) exsecta virum; 
Tert. pall. 4, 2 with Gerlo's note, 2, 110). A parallel is furnished by 
Spart. Hadr. 26, 3 (a similar context): iugulum et costam fregit (Tert.: 
iugulo utroque confossis costisque transfixis). Though it is 
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not altogether out of the question that we should follow Ursinus in 
writing confosso (the ending -is may be due to the influence of the 
next words costisque transfixis), the plural confossis may be explained 
as an instance of the constructio ad sententiam. In a principal sentence 
the plural occurs already in Plaut. Men. 785: neuter ad me iretis (also 
cf. Iul. Valer. 1, 14: quid . . . uterque commeruimus? ; Hofm., Synt., 635); 
closer parallels are furnished by Sil. Ital. 12, 480/1: iam consul uterque 
praecipites aderant, Apul. met. 1, 21 and 11, 29, and the passages 
adduced by W. A. Baehrens, Mnemos. 38 (1910), 421/2 and Chruzander, 
93. As is shown by nihilominus, the meaning of the passage is that 
the finishing stroke (ultimus gladius), which had been intended for 
ihe living victim, was also dealt to his dead body; hence we may 
compare such a passage as Pass. Perpet. 21, 9, where the giving of 
the finishing stroke is described: Perpetua autem, ut aliquid doloris 
gustare, inter ossa (xspl ta d0téx; some manuscripts have 
inter costas) conpuncta exululavit, et errantem dexteram tirunculi 
gladiatoris ipsa in tugulum suum transtulit. Cf. also Petr. Chrysol. 
serm. 163 (629 B): namque cessante gladio carnifex improbissimus 
exanime grassatur in corpus, laniat, dissipat, spargit, ne quid funeris 
inventum quieti misericors sepultura commendet. — proprii is rather 
surprising (propria v. d. Vliet), but may perhaps be retained, if we 
regard facinoris as a genit. explicativus: “a retribution consisting in 
a crime (i. e. the cruel execution) appropriate «to the crime committed 
by the murderer, i. e. being an appropriate punishment for it»". — 
in ignem .. . puniatur: for the refusal of interment to executed people, 
especially those guilty of high-treason, see Rohde, Psyche, 1, 217; 
Hopfner, Gr.-äg. Offenbarungszauber, 1, 87; Mommsen, Röm. Straf- 
recht, 987/9; cf. also Achelis, 2, 442 (Exk. 95: interdiction of interment 
of Christian martyrs for the purpose of exterminating the cult of 
relics). Concerning Tert.’s aversion from cremation, see the note on 
51,4: poenali exitu. — Nec... tanta: ‘not particularly great’; see 
Rothstein's note on Prop. 2, 7, 17; Svenn., Pallad., 403 and 645. 
Cf. also Curt. 10, 5, 8 and C. E. L. 1604 (the instances quoted from 
Vellei. and inscriptions by B. Kübler, A. L. L. 8, 187, are highly 
questionable); from Tert. cf. perhaps apol. 17, 2: ideo verus et tantus 
(se. deus est). For non tam = non magnopere, non vehementer, see 
Löfstedt, Glotta 3 (1912), 25/6 and Per., 332/3, Hofm., Synt., 730, 
for the connection of fam with an adj. for the purpose of denoting 
a particularly high degree, Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarb.7, 2, 640; of. also 
the use of totiens in Tac. ann. 4, 9, 1. — aliae bestiae: this either refers 
to the animals the criminal had been thrown to or to the executioners 
(in this case we may assume perhaps some influence of 32, 9: si saeva 
bestia . . . vocetur homo). — nec ossibus pareitur: see Mommsen, loc. cit. 
Many parallels may be adduced from the Acta martyrum, e. g. Euseb. 
hist. eccl. 5, 1, 61 (the martyrs of Lyons), mart. Polycarpi ex., mart. 
Sabae 8, 1, mart. Fructuosi 6, 1. nuditas: 'Tp. 


6. Quis...iustitiam: a similar argument occurs in ad uxor. 2, 8: 
severiores habebuntur terrenae disciplinae caelestibus praeceptis? ut 
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gentiles quidem extraneis vunctae liberiatem suam amittant, nostrae vero 
diaboli servos sibi coniungant et in statu suo perseverent? ; res. 15 (45, 9/15); 
apol. 28,2 (the maiestas of the emperors more august than the majesty 
of the gods; cf. Heinze, Apol., 334); for more details, see Beck, 61. 
Such discussions as the one found here clearly show. how strongly 
Tert. always admired Roman legislation, and they, more than his 
numerous ‘juridical’ formulations, are able to dissipate any doubt 
about his earlier profession of lawyer. The next words quam et apostolus, 
ete., also demonstrate that Tert.’s admiration for the iustitia saeculi 
is not exclusively due to the testimony of St. Paul. — vivicomburia: 
Mommsen, op. cit., 923. — eulleos: the well-known punishment of 
parricides (dig. 48, 9, 9), also mentioned ad nat. 2, 13, 16; cf. Mommsen, 
loc. cit., and Hitzig, R. E. IV, 1747 seg. — uneos: which were used 
to drag the dead bodies of criminals along the Scalae Gemoniae into 
the Tiber: Cic. pro Rab. 5, 16 and Phil. 1, 2, 5; Prop. 4, 1, 141, ete.; 
cf. Mommsen, loc. cit. — seopulos: Mommsen, 931/4. 


7. reeorporabuntur: Tp. — aquilegis: Tp; only here the word is 
used as an adject. (in later times it means ‘sorcerer’: C. I. L. II, 5726; 
Cassiodor. Var. 3, 53, 1). The subst. aquilex occurs adv. Marc. 3, 5 
(382, 19). — metallorum: Mommsen, op. cit., 949/51, ergastulorum, ib., 
962/3, operum publicorum, ib., 952. eareerum . . . otiosorum: cf. e. g, 
adv. Prax. 1 (228, 2/3): ob solum et simplex et breve carceris taedium, 
Valerian. homil. 16: tenebrosis sedibus otiosa supplicia. Similar enume- 
rations occur very often, e.g. apol. 27, 7: ergastulorum sive carcerum 
vel metallorum; Liv. 7, 4, 4; Iuven. 14, 24; Vincent. Lerin. 4, 6. The 
mention of the mules may be a reminiscence of apol. 48, 1 (cf. also 


ad nat. 1, 19, 4) (Laberius): hominem fieri ex mulo. — qui instead of 
si qui (see the note on 9, 1), here due to parallelism (Nam et qui... 
Perinde qui). — quaeeumque: cf. 37, 1. 


8. Pavum: the usual form in Tert. (in de animo three more times; 
moreover, pall. 3, 1; 5, 6; adv. Marc. 1, 13 (308, 4); res. 1 (26, 1); 
ad nat. 1, 19, 4 according to the reading by Borleffs), probably borrowed 
from Ennius (Ann. 15 Vahlen). — Pavum . . . somniante: Enn., loc. cit.: 
memini me fiere pavum. Cf. the note on 31, 6: cur neminem se rctro 
meminit Epicurus? The transformation into a peacock (cf. ad nat. 
1, 19, 4) had been dated between the death of Homer and the birth 
of Ennius, as is shown by res. 1 (25, 18/26, 1; this passage, which, 
besider Pers. 6, 10 (and the scholion), is the only one where this is 
clearly expressed, ought to have been quoted in full by Vahlen in 
his note on Ann. 15): ets? non in eadem, etsi non in humana tantummodo, 
ut Ewphorbus in Pythagoram, Homerus in pavum recenseantur (sc. 
animae); schol. ad Pers. 6, 10: sic Ennius ait in annalium suorum 
principio, ubi dicit se vidisse im somnis Homerum dicentem fuisse 
quondam. pavonem et ex eo translatam in se (sc. Ennium) animam esse 
secundum Pythagorae philosophi definitionem (that the second se 
refers to Ennius is proved by the scholion on Pers. prol. 2: tangit 
Ennium qui dixit se vidisse per somnium in Parnaso Homerum sibi 
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dicentem quod eius anima in suo essel corpore). With regard to the 
erroneous descriptions given by Lactant. Placid. in Stat. Theb. 3, 483 
and Acro in Hor. carm. 1, 28, 10, see my discussion of Pers. 6, 9/11 
in Mnemos. III ser., 11 (1942), 68/71. — sed... eredam: cf. 57, 12 
and 34, 5: inter poetas et haereticos. — sed... sed: an anaphora found 
very often in Tert.’s writings; cf. Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 73; Thórn., 
Eran. 16 (1916), 127/8. — Damnatus . . . honoratus: to my knowledge, 
this antithesis occurs nowhere else; we may compare the very common 
contrast ornare-onerare (Otto, Sprichw., 167; Weyman, A. L. L. 8, 30; 
Blümlein, 7b. 8, 586; Sonny, ib. 9, 64; Borleffs, Mnemos. 56 (1927), 
235). For Tert.'s estimation of Homer, cf. especially ad nat. 1, 10, 
38/9. — eaudae: a minute description of the peacock's tail occurs 
in pall. 3, 1 (in part borrowed from Plin. n. ^. 10, 43); cf. also adv. 
Marc. 1, 13 (308, 4). 


9. Age nune occurs very often in Tert. (Thórn., Stud. Tert., 4, 86/7). — 
poetae... in eyenos transeant: Plato Resp. 10,620 A; Hor. carm. 2, 20; 
perhaps Aristoph. Aves 1373; cf. Kroll, Stud. z. röm. Lit., 288. — 
si... vox est: cf. e. g. Aesch. Agam. 1444/7; Eur. Herc. fur. 692; 
Arist. hist. anim. 615b 2/5; Thes. l. L. IV: 1585, 16/41; F. Sassen, 
Kóxvog ped@dds (Neophilol. 28 (1943), 152/3). — indues: similarly, 
Apul. met. 2, 22 (43, 17/8 H.): nam et aves el rursum canes et mures, 
immo vero etiam muscas induunt (sc. versipelles); the expression may 
partly be due to the very common formula Christus hominem induit 
(e.g. Pelag. in Rom. 1, 16; cf. also res. 62 — 123, 18). — Aeaco 
(Ursinus) is the most plausible correction of deloco (de loco), the reading 
of A B; at all events, it isto be preferred to the conjectures by Latinius 
(Deioci) and Leopardus (Deiocae), as the first king of the Medians 
(Hdt. 1, 96) was neither particularly famous on account of his justice 
nor sufficiently known to be mentioned besides Dido. On the other 
hand, Aeacus was generally regarded as a pattern of righteousness 
(from Isocrates 9, 14, 15 downwards); his popularity is also shown 
by the fact that, besides Amphiaraus, he is the only mythical 
hero mentioned in the magical papyri (Hopfner, Gr.-dg. Offenbarungs- 
zauber, 1, 58/9). — Dido is often mentioned by Christian apologists 
as a paragon of chastity and courage: ad mart. 4; ad nat. 1, 18, 3; 
apol. 50, 5; exh. cast. 13, 26; mon. 17; Min. Fel. 20, 6; Hier. adv. 
Jovin.1,43 (for this passage, see Bickel, Diatribe in Sen. fragm., 1, 239 
and 244/5). — famula... hominis: as an adj. famulus is very rarely 
connected with a genit.; another instance occurs res. 47 (96, 11/4; — 
Rom. 6, 19): sicut exhibuistis membra vestra famula inmunditiae et 
iniquitatis ad iniquitatem, ita et nunc exhibete membra vestra. famula 
iustitiae in sanctificium (the original text has the dative: dodAa tH 
axatapota; the quotation found in pud. 17 (257, 8/10) is partly iden- 
tical). For the conception, cf. 22, 2: (animam) dominatricem with the 
note, and pat. 4 (5, 18/9): (bestias) usibus nostris ... a domino provisas 
traditasque. — maneipata: for this law term, see Beck, 104 and 166; 
cf. spect. 2 (2, 24/5): universitatem ... homini mancipatam. — dimi- 
noratur: Tp. — imagines... privilegia: two covvoeta (for the eom- 
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bination imagines, statuae, cf. e. g. apol. 12, 7; 29, 2; scorp. 6 (156, 24); 
Plin. paneg. 55, 10; Apul. met. 2, 1; Min. Fel. 20, 5; 27, 1; Marcian. 
dig. 7, 1, 41 pr.). For similar instances, see Löfst., Z. Spr. T'ert., 32/3; 
cf. also SH A Mazim. 15, 4: amici et administratores ei duces, tribuni 
et milites. — suffragiis immolat: the earliest instances of a metaphorical 
use of immolare are found in Tert.’s works (Thes. 1. L. VII, 1: 489, 
77 seqq.), in which they are particularly numerous. We must start from 
passages in which prayers, hymns, contrition, etc. are represented as 
sacrifices offered up to God, e.g. paen. 12, 7: paenitentiam domino 
immolarat; pud. 10 (239, 10/1); ez. 10 (288, 7/8): haec erit statio sera 
quae ad vesperam ieiwnans pinguiorem orationem deo immolat; pat. 10 
(15, 24); cult. fem. 2, 9, 7. For the similar use of mactare, obicere, libare, 
and litare, see Hoppe, Synt., 188; cf. also res. 8 (37, 8/10): virginitas 
quoque et viduitas ... de bonis carnis deo adolentur. The conception of 
prayer as a sacrifice, which occurs already in the Old Test. and the 
Corpus Hermeticum (hoyixh Yvola; cf. Kroll, R. E. VIII, 815; Reitzen- 
stein, Myster., 38 and 180 seqq.) is very common in early Christianity; 
cf. Thes. 1. L., loc. cit.; Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 186; Labriolle, Crise 
Montan., 80/1; Achelis, 1, 167 and 291; Adam, Kirch. Tert., 99, and 
102/3; Lietzmann’s note on Rom. 12, 1 (Hab. N. T. 8, p. 108); Win- 
disch’s note on 1 Petr. 2, 5 (ib. 15, p. 60); Kroll, Herm. Trismeg., 328/9. 
A freer use of immolare is found in pat. 13 (20, 17): tmmolata patientia 
corporis sui; apol. 6, 10; spect. 10 (12, 26/7); idol. 6 (36, 5/6). It stands 
to reason that in this passage the ablat. suffragiis contains the object 
of immolat (cf. tauro Btare, ete.); Hoppe, loc. cit., is certainly wrong 
in presuming that this verb has no object here. 


10. contemptibilia: a ‘Christianism’, found for the first time in the 
Itala; fastidibilis is à. 4. — Instead of cam Kroymann proposes to 
read ea, as the pronoun must refer to the tudicia divina; however, 
it seems possible to supply tustitiam divinam (cf. the immediately 
preceding words éustitiam saeculi). — debet: there is no necessity to 
read debeat (B Gel), for cum, if it is an adversative conjunction, is 
sometimes followed by an indic.: ad uz. 2, 3; cult. fem. 2, 8, 1; fuga 2, 5. 
(Hoppe, Synt., 80; adv. Herm. 1 should not be adduced in this context, 
cf. Kok, 173); for apol. 2, 1 (F), see Lófst., Apol., 16/7. — dispunetione 
in Tert.’s works either means ‘examination’ (e. g. adv. Marc. 5, 12 
(617, 7); apol. 18, 3) or ‘completion’ (e. g. test. anim. 4 (138, 12): 
post vitae-nem); the first meaning occurs frequently in the works of 
lawyers, e. g. Ulp. dig. 42, 5, 15, 1. — administratione: similarly, res. 
15 (44, 8/9); in vitae administratione ... i. v. remuneratione. — extre- 
mius: this comparative occurs for the first time in the metam. of 
Apuleius, who, just like Tert., does not yet regard it as completely 
equivalent to posterius (which is the usual sense in the last period 
of the Latin language), but only uses it for a special reason: I, 8 (8, 1 H.) 
st quid est tamen movissimo extremius (a parallel is furnished by Goethe, 
Marienbader Elegie: „Selbst nach dem letzten Kuss mich noch 
ereilte, Den letzesten mir auf die Lippen drückte”); 7, 2 (155, 25): 
quod... cunctis est extremius. Here the meaning is: ‘nearer to 
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the «extreme» end of the world'. A striking parallel is furnished by 
the preface to the Passio Perpetuae (1, 3), which perhaps had Tert. 
for its author: cum maiora reputanda sunt novitiora quaeque, ut 
novissimiora (similarly = ‘nearer to the end of the world’). 
For plenius we may compare res, 14 (43, 22): plenum... perfectum- 
que... vudicium dei and Min. Fel. 34, 12. 


]l. tam... refrigerii: similarly, adv. Marc. 4, 34 (536, 19 seg.) and 
res. 17 (47, 21). For refrigerium, see P. Paolucci, R. (Camarina 1923); 
F. Grossi-Gondi, Róm. Quartalschrift 29 (1915), 221/49 and Dissert. 
della Pontif. Accad. di archeol. II, 14 (Rome 1920); G. van der Leeuw, 
Mnemos. III ser., 3 (1935/6), 125/48; Parrot, Rev. hist. relig. 115 
(1937), 53/89. — 'The form animabus (also 54, 2 and res. 17 — 48, 28) 
is frequently used by Christian authors, cf. Thes. l. L. II: 70, 8 seqq.; 
Neue-Wagener, 1?, 45; Georges, Lex. d. lat. Wortformen, 48; Rónsch, 
It.2, 265. — semel: ‘once for all’, cf. Oehler's note on fuga 2. — quem ... 
novit: that the uncertainty about the time of the resurrection is 
beneficial to mankind, is also pointed out by Hippol., comm. in Daniel 
4, 16, Hieron. tract. in evang. Marc. (Anecd. Mareds. III 2, p. 366), 
and the author of a sermon on the Ascension (Caspari, Briefe, 
Abhandlungen und Predigte, p. 189). — pendula: cf. Hor. ep. 1, 18, 
110: spe pendulus. With this passage we may compare Hilar. de trin. 
9, 67: ut pendulae exspectationis incerto mens sollicita, festinans et 
adventus diem semper exspectans, semper exspectando speraret; cf. also 
apol. 49, 2. — 'The transmigration of souls and the resurrection are 
also contrasted with each other by Basilius (cf. Gronau, Poseidonios, 
43,) and Gregor. Nyss. (P. G. 46, 108 C); cf. also ad nat. 1, 19, 4 and 
Ambros. de excess. fratr. Satyri 2, 65: illud mirum, quod cum resurrec- 
tionem non credant, tamen ne genus pereat hominum, clementi quadam 
benignitate prospiciunt; et ideo transire ac demigrare in corpora dicunt 
animas, ne mundus intereat. Sed quid sit difficilius, ipsi asserant, 
transire animas an redire, sua repetere, an nova quaerere. On the other 
hand, Celsus contended (Orig. c. Cels. 7, 32) that the Christians had 
hit upon the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh thg uerevowua- 
TOGEWS Txoaxobcavtec (see Labriolle, Reaction pai., 118). — timens.... 
sperat: cf. the similar description of the influence of persecutions on 
faith in the contemporary treatise de fuga (1, 6); see also Brandt, 137. 


34—35. Heretics adhering to the doctrine of metempsychosis. 


a) 34. Simon Magus. 


“Though hitherto no heretic has appeared who asserted that a 
human soul may enter the body of an animal, I have also discussed 
this form of metempsychosis or metensomatosis for the purpose of 
attacking from this side as well the other (i.e. the ‘Pythagorean’) 
form of this doctrine, by which some heretics were influenced (§ 1). 
First I shall diseuss Simon of Samaria. This heretic, who with his 
money had been damned to perdition by St. Peter, used this same 
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money to rescue a woman, Helen of Tyrus, from a brothel (8 2); 
next he pretended to be the supreme. Father and Helen to be ‘his 
first conception’, which had induced him to create the angels and 
archangels. ‘But Helen’, so he continues, ‘fled from the Father, des. 
cended to lower spheres, and there created angels who did not know 
the Father and who detained her in captivity, lest, if she should 
depart from them, they should be regarded as creatures of another 
Being. After this she was abandoned to every imaginable ignominy; 
for instance she obtained à human shape ($ 3), eontinually entered 
new bodies, for some time was the famous Helen of 'Troy, and finally 
fell to the state of a prostitute. Thereupon the Father descended in 
his own person to release her; as he wanted to outwit the angels, 
he passed himself off as the Son in Iudaea, in Samaria as the Father 
(8 4). — We may say that Helen of Troy was released more gallantly 
by Menelaus! (8 5)”. 

As for the sources of the life and system of Simon Magus, which 
need not concern us here, see A. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte?, 163/86; 
H. Waitz in Herzog-Hauck, Realenzyclopädie?, 18, 351/2 and ZNTW 5 
(1904), 121/43; E. de Faye, Gnostiques et gnosticisme?, 216/26 ; H.. Lietz- 
mann, R. E. II, 3: 180/4; R. A. Lipsius, Quellen der róm. Petrussage 
(Kiel 1872), 88 seqq.; Fascher, IIPODHTH, 190/2. Here we must 
only examine the authority used by Tert. 

As is generally known, the description given by Irenaeus (1, 16, 1/2 
Harvey) is very similar to the contents of the chapter under discussion; 
nevertheless, Hilgenfeld supposes that Tert. must have used other 
sources as well, as some details of his account do not correspond with 
Irenaeus’ text. Hence he thinks that Tert. also consulted the Xuvtaypa 
by Justin (both works are mentioned in adv. Val. 5 (182, 11/3): ut 
Justinus, philosophus et martyr,... ut Irenaeus, omnium doctrinarum. 
curiossimus explorator), whereas Harnack (Zur Quellenkritik der Gesch. 
des Gnosticismus (Leipsic 1873), 71 seqq. and Zeitschr. f. histor. Theol. 
1874, 2: 143/226) even assumes that the Zúvtæyug was his only source. 
On the contrary, Lipsius (Die Quellen der ältesten Ketzergesch. new 
untersucht (Leipsic 1875), 64/83 and 179/90) contends that Tert.’s 
account contains nothing that is not found in Iren. as well (cf. 73/4; 
82/3; 64/5 : ,,Hie und da finden sich Umstellungen und kleine Ab- 
weichungen, die jedoch ebensowenig wie die zuweilen ziemlich freie 
Reproduktion des vorgefundenen Ausdrucks auf Benutzung einer 
zweiten Quelle oder gar auf eine dem Irenäus und Tertullian gemein- 
same Grundschrift schliessen lassen"). This view is shared by Lietz- 
mann (loc. cit., 180: “Iren. I 23 (= Tert. de anima 34)") and Roberts, 
Theol. of Tert., 58. 

According to Hilgenfeld (180/1), the account given by Tert. contains 
two important details not found in Iren., viz. the words praevento patris 
propositoin $3 and quibus fallendis (Simon’s desire to outwit the angels) 
in $ 4. Moreover, he refers to the mention of the Simoniani in 57, 7 and 
praescr. 33, 32, and of the statue of Simon at Rome in apol. 13, 9. 

As regards the last-named argument, Hilgenfeld has overlooked the 
fact that Irenaeus does mention this statue (1, 16, 1: sub Claudio 
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Caesare, a quo etiam statua honoratus esse dicitur propler magicam) ; 
the same is to be said of the Simoniant (ib. 1, 16, 3; see the note on 
57, 7). As to the two remaining passages, we can only subscribe to 
Lipsius’ view that their importance is not to be exaggerated: a close 
examination of the two accounts will bring to light many other 
additions by Tert., but they only contain ironical explanations of 
Irenaeus' text, which might easily be invented. 

First of all, we shall quote the text of Tert.’s source, after which 
we shall point out the differences. 

Irenaeus gives a more detailed account of the contents of 
Act. apost. 8 than Tert., who devotes only one sentence to this part 


of the story (in actis apostolorum . . . artis suae viribus; Tert. conversus.... 
expugnationem co Iren. et cupidus intendit contendere adversus apostolos ; 
Tert. fultus... viribus co Iren. et universam magicam adhuc amplius 


inscrutans). The last but one sentence of Iren. $ l is put by Tert. 
at the end of § 4, the last at the beginning of § 3 (Iren.: Esse autem 
se sublimissimam virtutem, hoc est eum, qui sit super omnia Pater co 
Tert.: et se quidem fingit summum patrem). Reckoning from the second 
sentence of Iren. $ 2, Tert. follows his source more closely, which 
therefore may be quoted in full: Hic Helenam quandam, quam ipse 
a Tyro civitate Phoenices quaestuariam cum redemissel, secum circum- 
ducebat, dicens hanc esse primam mentis eius conceptionem, matrem 
omnium, per quam in initio mente concepit angelos facere et archangelos. 
Hanc enim Ennoiam exsilientem ex eo, cognoscenlem quae vult pater eius, 
degredi ad inferiora, et generare angelos et potestates, a quibus et mundum 
hunc factum. dixit. Posteaquam autem generavit eos, haec detenta est ab 
ipsis propter invidiam, quoniam nollent progenies alterius cuiusdem 
putari esse. Ipsum enim se in totum ignoratum ab ipsis: Ennoian autem 
etus detentam ab tis, quae ab ea emissae essent potestates, eL angeli; et 
omnem contumeliam ab iis passam, uti non recurreret sursum ad suum 
patrem, usque adeo ut et in corpore humano includeretur, et per saecula 
veluti de vase in vas transmigraret in altera muliebria corpora. Fuisse 
autem eam et in illa Helena, propter quam Trotanum contractum est 
bellum; (fragment of the original text, preserved by Hippolyt. refut. 
1, 16, 19) occ yodv tov Eryolyopov 9i& av Ér&v Aowdophoavta abthy, 
Tas Berg vuqAo9 vat * adic Sè, wetapedAndévtog adrod xat yppaævrtos 
Tas naAıvmdla; Ev alc Suvycev adrhy, dvaBhépar Mevevacuatouguévnv 
ex eo et semper contumeliam sustinentem, in novissimis eliam in fornice 
prostitisse: et hanc esse ovem perditam. Quapropter el ipsum venisse, 
uti eam assumeret primam et liberaret eam a vinculis, (Hippol.) obrwg 
totic Avdipmrons swrnplav rxpéoys Sud THs Stas Emiyvaoeoc. Koxüc yao 
Storxoivtwy tæv dYyéAcv tov xdopov, Suk TO quAxpyctiv adtos, tic 
éravop9waw edyAvdéva. adtdv pn petapoppovuevoy xal éEopotov- 
uevov raic &pyato xai tats EEouglars, xal Tots KyYEAOLG, OG xal &VIPwTOV 
paivesdar adtov ph dvta &vdpwrov, xai madetv dé £v tH lovdaig Sedo- 
xynévar xal py merovOdTa.... (§ 1) et docuit semetipsum esse qui 
inter Iudaeos quidem quasi Filius apparuerit, in Samaria autem quasi 
Pater descenderit, in reliquis vero gentibus quasi spiritus sanctus adven- 
taverit. 
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The following details in Tert.’s account do not correspond with 
Irenaeus' text: ; 
$ 2. quasi pro solacio ultionis: an ironical parenthesis after veritatis 
expugnationem. — eadem pecunia is a repetition of the preceding 
words cum pecunia sua; Tert. has a special liking for this use of idem, 
cf. the comm. on $ 2. — dignam sibi mercedem pro spiritu sancto (viz. 
Helenam): a joke typical of Tert. — § 3. praevento patris proposito: 
a conclusion drawn from the context; note the alliteration. — depre- 
tatam (a verb frequently used by Tert.): this follows from omni 
contumelia addiciam. — velut vinculis carnis coercendam contains an 
explanation of humanae... formae succidisse. — $ 4. Priamo: Iren. 
has propter quam Troianum contractum est bellum; Tert. mentions the 
name to get an antithesis Priamus ... Stesichorus. — Helenam viliorem: 
an ironical remark of the same kind as depretiatam in § 3. — pater 
summus, Simon scilicet: Iren. ipsum, An anticlimax: pater summus ... 
Simon. — revecta... feminibus: a very obscene remark (see the 
comm.). — quasi per vindiciam liberandorum ex illis angelicis potestati- 
bus: the ‘juridical’ formulation clearly shows to whom this remark 
should be referred. On account of all these details we are justified in 
also regarding the words quibus fallendis as an addition by Tert. 

According to Hilgenfeld (176), Irenaeus has changed the order of 
the original account by mentioning Simon's appearance in Judaea 
and Samaria immediately after the quotation from the Acts of the 
Apostles, whereas Tert. and Hippolyt. (refut. 1, 6, 19) have preserved 
the sequence of the story as given in the Xivrayp« by Justin. Against 
this Lipsius (l. c. 78) rightly observes: “Wahrscheinlich hat nicht 
Irenáus ... die in der unbekannten zweiten Quelle combinierten Sätze 
getrennt, weil er den einen schon bei Justinus vorfand, sondern Ter- 
tullian, Pseudo-Origenes und Epiphanius haben alle drei, wenn auch 
jeder in verschiedener Weise, die beiden sachlich so verwandten 
Aussagen verbunden". Finally, we may point out that Hilgenfeld, too, 
admits (op. cit., 401) that ch. 35, in which Tert. discusses Carpocrates 
in exactly the same way as Simon, was certainly borrowed from Iren. 

The quotation from the Acts of the Apostles (which according to 
Harnack (op. cit., 71 and 86) was also copied by Iren. from Justin) 
is certainly due to Tert.'s own reading, as is shown by the following 
facts: a) the account given by Iren. is much more circumstantial here; 
b) Tert. sometimes quotes this same passage in a form as concise as 
is found here (idol. 9 (39, 7/8); fuga 12, 4); c) Tert. mentions Simon's 
repentance, which is not done by Iren. If to this we add the fact 
that tbe antithesis occurring in $ 5 (Menelaus and Helen of Troy-Simon 
and Helen of Tyrus) was certainly invented by Tert. himself, we 
understand how he worked up his materials. He only wished to give 
a more witty and attractive form to the story as related by Iren., 
to improve upon his source as to style, as was the usual method in 
classic antiquity; cf. e.g. Lucian. histor. 51: ob ti einwcı Cytytéov 
adrois, AX Sus einworwv; W. Stemplinger, Das Plagiat in der griech. 
Lit. (Leipsic 1912), and Mimesis im philos. und rhetor. Sinne, Neue 
Jahrb. 31, 20 seqg.; Norden, Verg. Aen. VI?, 365,; Kiessling-Heinze’s 
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note on Hor. ars 133. A comparison of Tert. Adv. Valentinianos with 
the account given by Tren 1, 1 might show Tert.’s method still more 
clearly; for another example, see Borleffs, De Tert. et Min. Fel., 86, ex. 

Finally, we shall enumerate the details of Iren.’s report omitted by 
Tert. The sentence et sustinere (sc. summum Patrem) vocari se quod- 
cumque eum vocant homines has no importance for Tert.’s account. — 
(Helenam) secum circumducebai would produce an anticlimax after 
the mention of the brothel. — matrem omnium: a title too honourable 
for a prostitute. — de vase in vas is made superfluous by the words 
per alios atque alios habitus femininos. — xal nadelv 8& èv tH lou3ata 
dcdoxyxévar xal un nerovdöre: to Tert.’s story this was just as 
immaterial as the information that Simon to other peoples had passed 
himself off as the Holy Spirit. 


l. The first paragraph again shows with perfect clearness that 
throughout this treatise the confutation of the heretics is Tert.'s 
main object: “Though the theory of Empedocles does not particularly 
interest me, no heretic having adhered to it, I nevertheless have 
discussed it, because this discussion may be of some use for the con- 
futation of Pythagoras, whose doctrine was adopted by several 
heretics". — Nulla: here Tert. might have adduced Basilides, cf. e. g. 
Orig. in ep. ad Rom. 5, 1: ‘Dixit enim’ inquit (sc. Basilides), ‘apostolus 
quia ‘ego vivebam sine lege aliquando’, hoc est, antequam in istud corpus 
venirem, in ea specie corporis vixi, quae sub lege mom esset, pecudis 
scilicet vel avis’ (for more details, see Hilgenfeld, 224/5; P. Hendrix, 
De Alexandrijnsche haeresiarch Basilides (Amsterdam 1926), 43/5; 
C. Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften in koptischer Sprache, T. U. 8, 1/2 
(Leipsic 1892), 418; de Faye, Gnost.2, 42/3). Basilides is mentioned by 
Tert. in res. 2 (26, 18); but as Irenaeus in his discussion of this heretic 
(1, 19) does not say anything about metempsychosis, Tert. does not 
know that he was an adherent of this doctrine. — in hodiernum 
A, ad. h. B. According to Waltzing (Ét., 119/20), Tert. usually writes 
ad h.,but in h. after (per)manere. Since, however, this rule is not 
without exceptions (e. g. adv. Marc. 3, 7 (388, 16/7 = adv. Iud. 14, 79): 
atque ita in hodiernum negant venisse Christum suum; adv. Prax. 
22 — 269, 19/20), there is no necessity to follow B. ad h. does not 
seem to occur before Tert. (Thes. l. L. VI, 3: 2855, 22/7), whereas 
tn h. (tb. 1. 30 seqq.) is found from Plin. n. h. 33, 30 downwards. — 
pavo retunderetur certainly is the correct reading (pavone tunderetur 
B Gel); for pavus, see 33, 8, for retundo — refuto, 3, 3. — metem- 
psyehosi sive metemsomatosi: to Tert. it is immaterial which of these 
words the reader wishes to choose; cf. the note on 46, 5: Aristodemus 
vel Aristophon. — For repereussa, see the note on 23, 6, for eaederetur, 
21,1. 


2. posteaquam occurs once in de anim., as does postquam (57, 5); 
in de paen. also once (6, 7), whereas postquam is not found there; in 
de bapt. and ad nat. neither word occurs. In the later period of the 
language posteaquam is not so rarely found as Hofm. (Synt., 734) 
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says; it is preferred to postquam by Iren. lat., Lucif. Calaur., Rufin., 
Aug., Mar. Victorin., and Cassiodor. (Souter, comm., 38; Schrijn.. 
Mohrm., Cypr., 2, 124/5). — The reading ab ipso should be maintained 
(ab apostolo Mercerus Kroym. Reifferscheid), but not by referring ipso 
to spiritus sancti, as is done by Gomperz (Tert., 72). Tert. has in view 
the text of Act. apost. 8, 20: Ilévpog 3& eine modo abrov* td 
&pYópuóv cov abv col ctr sic Anwielav. ipso (= apostolo) refers to 
apostolorum; io this we may compare the similar use of idem discussed 
by Thörnell, Stud. Tert., 2, 3. 11, e. g. apol. 9, 2: infantes penes Africam 
Saturno immolabantur palam usque ad proconsulatum Tiberii, qui 
eosdem sacerdotes (sc. “qui infantes Saturno immolabant") in 
eisdem arboribus templi sui obumbratricibus scelerum votivis crucibus 
vivos exposui; we may add pall. 5, 5. — in interitum (A) is the correct 
reading, eis anwActav; fuga 12, 4: pecunia tua tecum sit in interitum, — 
eum peeunia sua: this seems to have been copied in adv. Marc. 4, 4 
(429, 14/5): (pecuniam) protectam mox cum ipso (sc. Marcione). — 
expugnationem = oppugnationem; for exp. veritatis, cf. adv. Val. 
4 (181, 3/4) ; apol. 24, 2. Cf. Lófst., Per., 202/3; Persson, Eran. 13 (1913), 
150/1; Hagendahl, Strena Upsal., 83, (for opp.- = exp.-, Hagendahl, 
op. cit., 83; W. A. Baehrens, Eran. 13 (1913), 18/9). The earliest 
instance adduced by Forc. about which there is no possible doubt 
is Stat. Theb. 6, 776 (the passages adduced from Plaut. and Ter. 
may be excised; but perhaps we should add Cie. Verr. II, 1: 3, 9). 
In the later period of the Latin language this sense is frequently 
found, cf. e.g. Thielmann A. L. L. 8, 533 and Rönsch, Sem., 3, 37. 
expugnator ‘adversary’ occurs in ad nat. 2, 1, 6, expugnatorius = opp. 
in 57, 2. — pro solacio ultionis “as a consolation for his punishment" 
(not “as a comforting revenge"): by the combating of Truth Simon 
gets reconciled to his punishment and his idle tears. The association 
of frustra flevit with his magic practices is not found in Iren. and so 
has been invented by Tert., as is also shown by the highly ironical 
formulation guasi pro solacio ultionis. — fultus: similarly, [Clem.] 
recogn. 4, 30: phantasiis aliquibus magicae artis fulti. — artis suae: 
viz. magie; of. idol. 9 (39, 6): inter miracula professionis suae (sc. 
Simonis); for this sense of ars, cf. Thes. 1. L. II: 665, 34/66; Abt, 
Apol. d. Apul., 30/1; Hopfner, Gr.-äg. Offenbarungszauber, 2, 1 (8 2). — 
praestigias: this word is often used in connection with magic, e.g. 
57, 7. 12; apol. 22, 7; 23, 1; Hier. in Ephes. lib. 3, praef. — virtutis, 
his magie power; Simon called himself Sivayiv Yeoü thy xoXovuévny 
peyaarny (Orig., comm. in evang. Joh. 1, 33, 242; Act. apost. 8, 10; 
[Clem.] homil. 2, 22 and recogn. 3, 47; cf. Waitz, ZNT W 5, 122 seq.). 
Tert. belittles this qualification by the addition of alicuius. — de loeo 
libidinis publicae: similarly, spect. 17 (19, 2): ipsa etiam prostibula, 
publicae libidinis hostiae; ad ux. 2, 6: ut de novo consistorio libidinum 
publicarum; cult. fem. 2, 12, 1; ad nat. 1, 16, 12; idol. 11 (42, 11); 
ad mart. 2; pall. 4, 9. The expression seems to occur for the first time 
in Sen. nat. quaest. 1, 16, 6: illa corpora publico obiecta ludibrio; in 
later times it is found in [Cypr.] de spect. 6; Arnob. 2, 16; Hier. adv. 
lovin. 1, 33; in Ion. 3, 6; in Isa. 2, 7, etc. — eadem pecunia: an 
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addition of Tert., which, as was remarked already (p. 404), is perfectly 
in keeping with his usual style; moreover, it stresses the play upon 
the ambiguous meaning of redimere (redemptor spiritus sancti co 
Helenam quandam eadem pecunia red emit); for similar puns, cf. the 
notes on 28, 1 (divinus) and 32, 2 (thamnus). — It is unnecessary to 
follow Rigaltius in writing mercem instead of mercedem. If we should 
wish to interpret mercedem as equivalent to mercem, we might adduce 
many instances of this signification, e. g. the fragment of Sallustius 
preserved by Charisius 1, 14 (22, 10 Lindem.); Petron. 14,2: ergo 
iudicium nihil est nısi publica, merces; Sidon. Apollin. carm. 2, 473; 
cf. Tidner, Did., 200, (for merx = merces in texts of the last period, 
see Wohleb, 11/2, for Apul. flor. 6, Norden, Min. Fel., 22). The mixing 
up of these words in manuscripts of Tert. has been discussed by 
Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 (1932), 94/6 (paen. 6, 4: et ad mercem (F L V 
Rhen.) manum emittere; mercedem N T.). In paen. 6, 5 he is certainly 
right in retaining the reading mercedem (mercem Latinius, Junius, and 
Rauschen). As this place is very similar to the passage under discussion, 
it may be quoted in full: st ergo qui venditant prius nummum quo 
paciscuntur examinant, ne scalptus, ne versus, ne adulter, non etiam 
dominum credimus paenitentiae probationem prius inire, tantam nobis 
mercedem, perennis scilicel vitae, concessurum? As is shown by Borleffs 
(op. cit., 95), we must interpret here merces as equivalent to praemium 
(cf. also de an. 58, 2), though the context seems to indicate that it 
means ‘merchandise’. In the present passage we have a similar situation: 
here, too, Tert. is speaking about money, and the translation ‘mer- 
chandise' at first sight seems right, seeing that Simon is redemptor 
Spiritus sancti as well as redemptor Helenae. Nevertheless, the idea 
is different: Simon has offered his money, has heard the hard words 
of St. Peter, and has wept in vain; thereupon he has turned to magic 
to find a consolation for his punishment. Now he obtains another 
consolation by purchasing Helen instead of the Power of Holy Spirit: 
She compensates him for not having obtained the Holy Spirit. Hence 
merces is here equivalent to compensatio, jus& as in 58, 2 and 7. 
The dative sibi does not depend on dignam (cf. Thes. I. L. V 1: 
1147, 62/75), but must be associated with mercedem (cf. ib. 1143, 
69 seqq.). 


3. iniectionem: Evvorav, Justin apol. 1, 26, 3; primam mentis erus 
conceptionem Iren. (Athene as xpor Ewotx tod Atóc, Justin, op. cit., 
64, 5). iniectio is used to translate vönue in the quotation of 2 Cor. 2, 11 
in pud. 13 (243, 15/6): quoniam non ignoramus iniectiones eius (cogi- 
tationes Vulg.; versutias codd. Claromont. and Boerner. ; astutias [Cypr.] 
de sing. cler. 19; cf. Rónsch, Sem., 1, 38; von Soden, 256) and adv. 
Marc. 1, 22 (318, 19); besides, it means ‘objection’ (cicBoAy) in 
adv. Herm. 10 (137, 2); adv. Marc. 3, 21 (412, 24). 4, 1 (423, 6/7); 
adv. Prax. 27 (280, 6/7), cf. Hoppe, Synt., 121. In Greek too £rıßoAN 
sometimes means ‘thought’, e. g. Philo de posterit Cain 20 tac... NG 
Stavolac Erıßords; Diog. Laért. 10, 31; Clem. Alex. strom. 5, 11, 74, 1. 
In Lucr. 2, 740 we find animi iniectus as a translation of this word, 
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ib. 2, 1047 animi iactus (see Robin’s note on 2, 739 and Giussani, 
Studi Lucrez., 111/82). The influence of Lucr. may be found in Arnob. 
2, 51: quid est autem suspicio, nist opinatio rerum incerta et in nihil 
expositum (= certum) taculatio mentis inlata? (for the 
constitution of the text, cf. W. A. Baehrens, B Ph W 43 (1923), 353, 
for the influence exercised by Lucr. on Arnob., A. Röhricht, Die 
Seelenlehre des Arnob. (Hamburg 1893), 2/21; J. Jessen, Ueber Lucr. 
und sein Verhdltnis zu Catull und Spdteren (Jahresber. der Kieler 
Gelehrtenschule, Kiel 1872), 18). For iniectio co iniectus, cf. 18, 4: 
deceptus (Tp) = deceptione, and especially 25, 3: ambitio = ambitus. — 
iniecerat: the choice of this verb is, of course, due to iniectionem; 
Irenaeus also has the figura etymologica: hanc esse primam mentis 
eius conceptionem ... per quam... mente concepit. The original text 
probably contained Évvotxv ý Zvevönoev (not Zmußornv 7| enéBade, 
which would imply a very singular use of émSadAAw and could not be 
expected from so artless a stylist as Irenaeus): in the next sentence 
the translation has hanc enim Ennoiam and the same subst. is used 
by Justin; évvoéc is frequently followed by an infin. from Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 330/1 downwards. — eompotem = consciam, cf. the note on 
55, 2. — desultasse: ironical, just as in 32, 6. — ignaras patris, artifices 
mundi huius: this correction of the text made by Hilgenfeld is certainly 
right, for Iren. has: a quibus et mundum hunc factum dixit. — non 
perinde animo: no passage from De anima, has given rise to so many 
conjectures; they are, however, quite unnecessary, for the adverb 
perinde has the function of an adjective, and may be regarded as 
equivalent to &v&Aoyoc. An exact parallel is furnished by 43, 10: de 
iniuria perinde lateris eius “from a similar injury to his side”; cf. the 
note on 1, 2: anima tunc Socratis. A similar use of proinde may perhaps 
be found in adv. Val. 6 (182, 23/4): quorundam enim de Graeco inter- 
pretatio non occurrit ad expeditam proinde nominis formam 
(Tert. has just remarked that he prefers not to translate the technical 
terms of the Valentinians): “for in the case of some of these terms a 
translation from the Greek does not arrive at a practicable form of 
& word corresponding «to the original»". The words are to be inter- 
preted as an indirect remark added by Tert.: “with feelings which were 
not exactly adequate" (viz. to Helen's feelings towards the angels: 
the angels repaid Helen to whom they owed their lives by detaining 
her in captivity). For this use of non perinde, cf. e. g. Suet. Tib. 52: 
ne mortuo quidem perinde (adequately, as much as this case deserved") 
adfectus est and Vit. Terent.: Graecorum instituta, moresque, quos non 
perinde exprimeret in scriptis. — genimina: cf. the note on 21, 4. — 
addietam: again a juridical term ; see the note on 18, 10. — depretiatam: 
a word frequently found in Tert.’s writings, ef. 17, 3. — sueeidisse 
succedisse A, just as 43, 5: animam . . . nunquam succidere quieti (Lat.; 
succedere AB); adv. Marc. 2, 10 (350, 4/5): qua succiderat illi (suc- 
cederet. Ri, succederat F). 


4. volutatam: cf. revolubili, 28, 2. — Stesiehori : in spect. 9 (10, 29 seqq.) 
this poet is mentioned in a different context; here the name has been 
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borrowed from Iren. Perhaps Justin, the philosophus Platonicus, 
added this note from Plat. Phaedr. 243 A. As to the palinode, cf. 
J.J. G. Vürtheim, Stesichoros’ Fragmente und Biographie (Leyden 1919), 
64/72; Otto, Sprichw., 262; Sonny, A. L. L. 9,73. — reluminasset: 
this verb (Tp) also occurs in apol. 21, 17 and c. Chr. 4, 32, both times 
in connection with caecus. — migrantem: cf. e. g. Arnob. 5, 21: (Iup- 
diter) in draconis . . . formam migrat. — dedecoratione: Tp; dedecorator 
(apol. 14, 4) is å. A.. — titulo: the superscription of the cella meretricis 
in the brothel, which gave the name of the prostitute: Iuven. 6, 122/3: 
nuda papillis/prostitit (sc. Messalina) auratis titulum mentita Lyciscae ; 
Petron. 7, 3; Sen. controv. 1, 2, 1. 5. 7; Martial. 11, 45, 1: ?nscriptae 
limina cellae; Tert. pud. 1 (220, 8): sub ipsis libidinum titulis, perhaps 
also ad nat. 1, 16, 12 (the passage is not quite clear; at all events, 
Lohmeyer (note on Apoc. 17, 5, Hdb. N. T. IV, p. 139) is wrong in 
interpreting titulus there as ‘fillet’). — Helenam viliorem = depretiatam 
(8 3); it is not necessary mentally to add an ablative Helena pristina 
or Helena T'roiana, cf. fuga 12, 3: melius fugere quam fieri viliorem 
(^to lose one's dignity"). Reifferscheid's conjecture Helena viliorem 
makes no sense whatever. — neseio umeris an feminibus: an exceedingly 
coarse obscenity: umeris contains an allusion, first, to the parable 
of the good Shepherd, secondly, to the xeAnrileıv described by 
Ovid ars 3, 775 seqq. and amor. 3, 2, 29 (H. Koch, W Kl Ph 35 (1918), 
16/7); revecta too is obscene, cf. vehatur Ovid ars 3, 777. For the 
use of words in an ambiguous sense, see the note on 28, 1l, divinior. 
Perhaps a parallel may be found in c. Chr. 24, 14: ad energema Apel- 
leiacae virginis Philumenes, where the relations existing between 
Apelles and Philumena seem to have been made suspect in a similar 
way (cf. Harnack, Marcion, 405,*). — per vindietam ‘in due form’; 
for this law term, see Beck, 94, for configuratus, the note on 9, 8. — 
et hominibus: Gelenius and Reifferscheid write Aominibus et; we 
must, however, connect the words configuratus aeque with quibus 
fallendis: to outwit the angels, the pater summus assumed the same 
shape, viz. the shape of an angel (Iren: ££oyu otobpugzvov 
talc apyatc xai taig EEovalaus, x «i totic X&YvYvéXotc), whereas 
io mankind he showed himself as à human being. The inversion of 
et, which frequently occurs in Latin of the later period (cf. Lófst., 
Per., 313; Arnob., 32, and 37; Spindler, 68; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 
2, 73, Blomgren, Ammian., 94/8; Wistrand, 137,; in general cf. Kroll's 
note on Catull. 64, 92 and Norden, Verg. Aen. VI?, 402/4), is altogether 
out of the question here. — hominem ementitus: for the accus. after 
(eymentiri, cf. Löfst., Synt., 1, 192/3. In Tert.’s works it is rather 
frequent, e. g. orat. 22 (196, 4): bene mentiris nuptam; iei. 16 (295, 9): 
sene mentito prophetam ; v. v. 14. 16. 17; adv. Marc. 3, 9 (392, 4); with 
passive sense: ib. 5, 18 (642, 15/6): ab archangelo . . . mentito; ad nat. 
2, 12, 15; cf. also Gerlo, 2, 160. — gesserit, not se gesserit (Reiffer- 
scheid). Lófst. (Z. Spr. Tert., 50) refers to adv. Marc. 4, 23 (499, 3): 
iudicem gessit. The earliest instance of this use (for which cf. Lófst., 
op. cit., 50,; Beitr., 104/5; Synt., 1, 193; Thes. 1. L. VI: 1941, 6/25; 
Weyman, Christl.-lat. Poesie, 58; Tidn., Did., 206; Eriksson, 112) 
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occurs in Liv. epit. 25: ingentem virum gessit. Many verbs are used in 
the same way, e. g. praestare (Martial. 6, 11, 9: ut praesiem Pyladen, 
aliquis mihi praestet Oresten; Verg. Aen. 11, 438; Suet. Caes. 16 and 
Tib. 33; Tert. adv. Marc. 3, 24 (422, 20); Hegesipp. 1, 25, 4; 1, 40, 9, 
etc.), praebere (e.g. Apul. met. 10, 28 (259, 2/3 H.): talem parentem 
praebuit, qualem exhibuerat uxorem), exhibere (Tert. pud. 21 (269, 91); 
Apul., loc. cit.). Cf. also adv. Val. 8 (186, 7/8): cum virum fortem peroraret 
(sc. Phosphorus rhetor); Prop. 4, 2, 39: pastorem . . . curare = *' pastoris 
partes agere" (Rothstein). 


5. To this antithesis Helena Troiana-Helena Tyria we may compare 
36, 3: Apelles, non pictor, sed haereticus and 50, 4: Quod hoc Menandri 


(sc. haeretici) balneum? Comicum credo. — nisi quod: an archaism, for 
which cf. Langen, Beiträge zu Plautus, 57, Chruzander, 77; Salonius, 
Vit. Patr., 348/50. — mille navibus: the usual number in poetry from 


Aeschyl. Agam. 45 downwards (Hom. Il. 2: 1186, Thuc. 1, 10: 1200); 
in Latin literature it is found from Plaut. Bacch. 928 to Dracont. 
Romul. 8, 126. 646. — eavillabundus is quoted by Hoppe (Beitr., 141) 
as a X.A.; but Tert. certainly regarded this form as a participle, 
as is also shown by the parallelism (latens, fallens). Cf. the note on 
39, 1: animas aucupabundus. 


b) 35. Carpocrates. 


* Besides Simon it is also Carpocrates who adheres to the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls. This heretic asserts that nobody's 
life attains its fullness before everything that is considered sinful has 
been committed; «'is considered',» for Carpocrates contends that 
things are never bad by nature, but only according to man's opinion. 
Hence he says that human souls, as long as they have not sinned 
enough, must continously enter new bodies ‘till they have paid the 
uttermost farthing' ($ 1). Thus he interprets Matth. 5, 26; but there 
cannot be any doubt that in this passage the word ‘adversary’ denotes 
the heathen (8 2). If, however, Carpocrates is right in assuming that 
it designs the devil, we must interpret the sentence in this way that 
we ought to fulfil the compact made with the devil, when at the 
baptismal font we renounce him, his pompa, and his angels ($3). 
But to return to Carpocrates — perhaps we are justified in interpreting 
*adversary' as the sinless thoughts which thrust the soul into the 
‘dungeon of the body’! (8 4). — It is possible that such heretics also 
quote the case of Elias and say that he reappeared in John the Baptist, 
who is called ‘the new Elias’ (8 5); but in refutation of this we may 
answer that Elias is still alive and, moreover, that, according to 
Luc. 1, 17, John the Baptist ‘shall go before the eyes of the people 
in the spirit and power of Elias’, but not in his soul nor in 
his flesh ($ 6)”. 

In $8 1/4 the source is Iren. 1, 20, 2 (which is also admitted by 
Hilgenfeld, op. cit., 401): Et in tantum insania, effraenati sunt, uti et 
omnia, quaecunque sunt irreligiosa et impia, in potestate habere et operari 
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se dicant. Sola enim humana opinione negotia mala et bona dicunt. 
Et utique secundum transmigrationes in corpora oportere in omni vila, 
ef in omni actu fieri animas: (si non praeoccupans quis in uno adventu 
omnia, agat. semel ac pariter, quae non tantum dicere el audire non est 
fas nobis, sed ne quidem in mentis conceptionem venire, nec credere, si 
apud homines conversantes in his quae sunt secundum mos civitates, 
lale aliquid. agitatur) uti, secundum quod scripta eorum dicunt, in omni 
usu vitae factae animae ipsorum, exeuntes, in nihilo adhuc minus habeant; 
adoperandum autem in eo, ne forte propterea quod deest libertati aliqua 
res, cogantur iterum mitti in corpus. Propter hoc dicunt Iesum hanc 
dixisse parabolam : ‘Cum es cum adversario tuo in via, da operam, 
ut libereris ab eo, ne forte te det iudici et iudex ministro, et mittat te in 
carcerem. Amen dico libi, non exies inde, donec reddas novissimum 
quadrantem. Et adversarium dicunt unum ex Angelis qui sunt in 
mundo, quem diabolum vocant, dicentes factum eum ad id, ul ducat eas 
quae perierunt animas a mundo ad principem. Et hunc dicunt esse 
primum ex mundi fabricatoribus, et illum altero angelo, qui ministrat 
ei, tradere tales animas, uti in alia corpora includat: corpus enim dicunt 
esse carcerem. Et id quod ait: ‘Non ezies $nde, quoadusque novissimum 
quadrantem reddas’, interpretantur, quasi non exeat quis a potestate 
Angelorum eorum, qui mundum fabricaverunt (Greek fragm., preserved 
by Hippol. refut. 7, 32) Eig tocottov è petevowpatotodat padoxovot 
tàs Wuyac, Ócov avra tae &uaxprfüuavx TANPMawow ` Stav OR UMdEv 
reinen, TOTE ZAevdepMdetaay amaAAayHvar Tpds éxeivov Tov brepdvw TOV 
xocuonorðy ayyéAwv Odv, xal obtw>o cwdjocotar nacas tag puydc. 
Et twee dé pdacacar Ev ula napovola dvauryyjvar naoa uaptiatg 
oüxétt LETEVOMURTODVTAL, KALK Tm&vvx Ópo0 &noðoŭoar Ta PANATA, 
&Acu9epo97]oovrat Tod uyxéte yevéodar Ev aua. 

Tert.’s description differs from Irenaeus’s much more than in the 
preceding chapter: in $8 2/3 he gives his own interpretation of Mattb. 
5, 26, and § 4 only contains an ironical addition, so that with Irenaeus’ 
text only a part of § 1 (recorporari animas... carcerem corporis) 
can be compared. On the whole Tert. here condenses his source con- 
siderably; still we find the following additions: 1) the ironical paren- 
thesis scilicet facinora tributa, sunt vitae; 2) the words reliquatricem 
delictorum, which repeat the preceding quotiens minus quid intulerit. 
Typical of Tert. are the words expunctis (cf. comm. on 22, 1) and 
vilae huius commeatu (30, 5); moreover, we may refer to the law 
terms rato fieri, reliquatrix, and satisfieri. 


l. instruxit: for the construction of this verb, see comm. on 10, 6. — 
fabulam: cf. the note on 23, 4: historias atque milesias. — inde... 
utitur, i.e. ‘de ea utitur’, ‘draws on it’. Cf. adv. Herm. 8 (135, 2): 
nemo enim non eget eo, de cuius utitur; ib. 9 (135, 24/5); ad nat. 1, 12, 11; 
adv. Marc. 4, 29 (523, 12). For the substitution of ab, de, ex, per with 
a pronoun by inde or unde, see Wack., Synt., 1, 299; Keil's note on 
Cato agric. 5, 3; Landgraf's note on Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. 74; Engel- 
brecht, Wien. Stud. 20 (1898), 295; Geyer, 25; Bellanger, 95; Bonnet, 
580. — magus: cf. Iren. 1, 20, 2; Euseb. hist. eccles. 4, 7; Hippol. 
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refut. 7, 32. — forniearius: sed vitam quidem luxuriosam . .. abutuntur. 
For reasons of chronology it is not at all probable that Tert. has 
in mind possible relations between Carpocrates and Marcellina, who, 
according to Iren. 1, 20, 4 (Epiphan. haeres. 27, 6; Aug. de haer. 7), 
belonged to his sect; in this case we might also have expected him 
to draw a parallel with Simon's relations to Helen. The subst. for. 
nicarius (just as the verb fornicari) is used by Christian authors only 
(from It. deuter. 23, 17 (Lugd.) and iud. 11, 1. 16, 1 (25.) down wards; 
cf. Thes. 1. L. VI: 1120, 15/8; we may add Iren. lat. 4, 58, 9 and 5, 11, 1). 
— Helena minus: ‘without Helen’. Except in the present passage, 
minus is only followed by the ablat. mensurae of numerals (e. g. Cic. 
in Verr. II, 1: 57, 149: ut uno minus teste haberet; pro Caec. 9, 29; 
Tert. apol. 19, 3), of pronouns connected with numerals (from Ovid 
met. 12, 554 downwards: me minus uno), or of numerals attached to 
words denoting a span of time (e.g. Anthol. Lat. 671, 122: geminis 
anno minus... lustris). For minus esse as an equivalent of deesse, 
see Löfst., Synt., 1, 279 and Festschrift f. Wackernagel (Göttingen 
1923), 333, for minus habere (-i) with the meaning of deficere, vacare, 
Svenn., Compos. Luc., 92. — propter... eonstituendam: propter is 
followed by a gerundive from Varro gramm. frag. p. 143, 11 Willm. 
downwards: propter aliud aliquid. significandum (cf. Hofm., Synt., 504); 
this use is particularly frequent in the works of Hier., Mar. Victorin., 
and Aug. Cf. Lófst., Per., 219; Svenn., Oros., 29 and Pallad., 381; 
Tidner, Eran. 25 (1927), 73; Parriger, 73. — omnimodam: an obsolete 
word, re-introduced by Apul. (met. 5, 25; apol. 50), which is also 
found in ad nat. 2, 2, 5 and apol. 50, 10; cf. Hoppe, serm. Tert., 41; 
Goelz., Jér., 169; Balmus, 71. — istam = hanc, see comm. on 1, 1. — 
rato fieri: cf. ad ux. 2, 8: pater rato habet and adv. Marc. 4, 1 (423, 10): 
ut accepto eas faciam, ut rato habeam; cf. Hoppe, Synt., 36/7 and Thiel- 
mann, A. L. L. 2, 388. — non natura... opinione: taken from 
Iren. $ 2 (see preface to this ch.), or more likely from $ 3: per fidem 
enim et caritatem salvari , reliqua vero, indifferentia cum sint, secundum 
opinionem hominum quaedam quidem bona, quaedam autem mala vocari, 
cum nihil natura malum sit. — satisfiat: for the conception of satisfactio, 
which plays an important part in Tert.’s works, see Kok, 105. — 
revocari is equivalent to renasci, recenseri (see for the last-mentioned 
word comm. on 40, 1); this meaning, which frequently occurs in 
Christian literature, is also found in apol. 48, 2 (F), res. 15 (44, 11/2), 
and 57 (116, 9. 17). For habere followed by a passive infin., see comm. 
on 32, 4. — reliquatrieem (&. A.) is a law term; cf. the use of reliquatio 
in 56, 4. 


2. Hue... temperat: for this use of temperare, cf. pud. 8 (235, 12/5): 
quamquam ... unum et praecipuum periculum interpretationum, ne 
aliorsum temperetur facilitas comparationum, quam quo parabolae 
cuiusque materia, mandavit; res. 2 (27, 18); adv. Marc. 4, 29 (522, 15); 
apol. 22, 10; A similar use of cogere occurs in adv. Marc, 4, 34 (536, 18). 
For this principle of exegesis we may compare pud. 9 (235, 25/6): 
nos autem quia non ez parabolis materiam commentamur, sed ex malervis 
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parabolas interpretamur. For more particulars, see d'Alés, Theol., 
242/54 and the monopraph by Zimmermann (cf. bibliography). — 


relucentem: see comm. on 18, 4. — simpliciter intellegendam: cf. ad 
ux. 2, 2: hanc monitionem . . . simpliciter intellegendo; ep. Barnab. 17,1: 
in simplicitate (£v anıörmeı)... in parabolis. Rufin., Hilar., and 


Hier. use the words simplex intellectus as a technical term for the 
literal (‘corporalis’) interpretation of Holy Scripture (e. g. Rufin.-Orig. 
homil. in Gen. 7, 1; Hier. tract. de Ps. 1 (Anecd. Mareds. III, 2: 4, 11/2); 
95 (ib. 135,5); 131 = tb. 245, 3). — adversarius noster: unlike Irenaeus, 
Tert. omits to quote Matth. 5, 26; he seems to suppose that every 
reader is acquainted with this text and knows that it contains the word 
adversarius (cf. his use of idem, for which see comm. on 34, 2). — viam: 
thereis perhaps no reason to reject this reading of A, an accus. attached 
to incedere also occurring in ep. Clem. lat. 62 (57, l7 seq. Morin): 
qui perpetuum vitam volunt pie et iuste incedere and in Hier. Reg. 
monach. S. Pachomii: viam sanctorum incedere; for the underlying 
conception, see fuga 6, 1/2 with the comm. by Thierry. — conversari: 
see comm. on 9, 4; for this maxim, cf. idol. 14 (46, 15/6): licet convivere 
cum ethnicis, commori non licel; pud. 18 (260, 2); apol. 41, 5; Ludwig, 
71/5; Lortz, T'ert., 1, 350. — boni animi praestes is the correct reading, 
boni animi being a translation of Matth. 5, 25 ebvodv (Gomperz, 
Tert., 73). For the use of a qualitative genit. as an adject. (frequently 
as a translation of a Greek composite adject.), see Hofm., Synt., 398 
(e.g. Matth. 14, 31 öAryörıore, Vulg. modicae fidei); from Tert. we 
may quote pat. 4 (5, 6): probos... servos et bonae mentis. For prae- 
stare = se praestare, see Löfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 50 and Synt., 1, 192/3; 
W. A. Baehrens, Mnemos. 38 (1910), 413; cf. also comm. on 34, 4. — 
diligite ... vos: according to Aalders, 38 (see also Rónsch, N. T. T., 
591), Tert. here quotes Matth. 5, 44; this supposition is not very 
plausible, for in this case we are obliged to assume that Tert. adopts 
the longer recension of this text, containing an interpolation from 
Luc. 6, 27, which has been preserved in D (see Klostermann, Hdb. 
N. T. 4, p. 50), in some manuscripts of the Jt. (Veron., Sangerm. ; 
see Aalders, loc. cit.), and in the Vulgate. It is much more probable 
that he inaccurately quotes Luc. 6, 27/8, which text he also quotes 
and discusses in adv. Marc. 4, 16 (diligite inimicos vestros et benedicite 
eos, qui vos oderunt et orate pro eis, qui vos calumniantur; cf. Harnack, 
Marcion, 192 */3*). If Tert. had quoted Matth. 5, 44 in this passage, 
the omission of the words orate pro persequentibus . .. vos would be 
particularly surprising. Maledicere is found as a transitive verb from 
Petron. 58, 13 and 96, 7 downwards; cf. Löfst., Per., 218; Rónsch, 
It, 440/1; Salon., Vit. Patr., 144; Schrijn. Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 74; 
Hoppe, serm. Tert., 10. — eustodiam: puAaxnv, Vulg. carcerem. Noel- 
dechen (Chronol. Tert., 139,) wrongly asserts that this use of custodia 
only occurs in the treatises de iei. and de pud. (on the contrary, it 
is frequently found from Cic. Verr. II, 5: 69 downwards, see Thes. 
I. L. IV: 1559, 13 seqq.). — arteris, i.e. cogaris. This use of aríare 
may also belong to juridical Latin; cf. e. g. cod. Theodos. 9, 26, 3 
(= cod. Justin. 9, 26, 1, 1): ad solutionem debiti primitus artetur ; for 
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the same use of coartare, see Eisele, Ztschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. röm, 
Recht 7, 28. 


3. in diabolum: this was Carpocrates’ exegesis (see the preface to 
this ch.; for the interpretation by the Valentinians, see Förster, 
Valent., 89 and C. Barth, Valent., 65). — adversarii mentio, i. e. ‘the 
name 'adversary''; see comm. on 13, 1. This very common inter- 
pretetion (which probably is the right one, see Klostermann, Hdb. 
N. T., 4, 45 and the notes by Windisch on 1 Petr. 5, 8 and by Knopf 
on i Clem. 51, 1) was especially favoured by Origen, e.g. in Math. 
frag. 102 I and 349; caten. frag. 67 in Matth. 4, 10; cf. Wutz, Onom. 
sacra, 134 seq. Arnobius iun. (in Matth. 6 = Anecd. Mareds. III, 3: 
137, 5/10) interprets adversarius as homo exterior. — ex observatione 
eomitante: at first sight the conjecture by Gomperz comitantem is 
very tempting, of. e. g. orat. 29 (200, 1): hostem (= diabolum) qui nos 
undique observat; paen. 7, 9; Gregor. Nyss. de anim. et resurr. 238 B: 
EE éxtBovayjc ToU cuvorxoUvroG Rudy tH Cw moAeutov. It should, 
however, be considered that it is not easy to explain the use of ez, 
if we follow Gomperz, and, moreover, that Tert. has a predilection 
for personifications (see comm. on 14, 2). So it seems advisable to 
translate: “Further, when the word ‘adversary’ is referred to the 
devil because of his spying, which never lets us be". — pactus es: 
baptism is frequently represented as a negotium between God and man, 
e. g. bapt. 8; pud. 12 (242, 19; cf. Beck, 50. 105); Caspari, Kirchenhist. 
Anecd., p. 202: vos... qui in nomine patris et filis et spiritus sancti 
ad baptismum accessistis, considerate quod in ipsum baptismum pactum 
fecistis. To my knowledge, the interpretation given in this passage 
only recurs in Hier. ep. 130, 7, 14 and comm. in Ps. 9 (Anecd. Mareds. 
JIT, 1: 23, 1 seqq.). — The reading given by A, viz. renuntiasse, may 
be retained: the perfect infin. expresses quite clearly the irrevocability 
of the renouncing of the devil. Exact parallels are found in the following 
passages: spect. 4 (6, 2/4): cum aquam ingressi Christianam fidem in 
legis suae verba profitemur, renuntiasse nos diabolo et pompae et angelis 
eius ore nostro contestamur ; Cypr. ep. 13, 5 (508, 13 H.): saeculo renun- 
tiaveramus cum baptizati sumus (cf. Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 2, 41); 
de zelo et liv. 11 (426, 8 H.): quid ad diabolum cui renuntiaveras redis? ; 
de lapsis 8 (242, 24); de hab. virg. 6 (191, 23 H.; see Merkx, 119). 
We may, moreover, observe that Tert. frequently uses a perfect 
infin. instead of a present infin. after a perf. or a pluperf.; cf. Hoppe, 
Synt., 53/4 and Beitr., 40; Rönsch, It?, 431/2; Hofm., Synt., 591/2 
(these authors only quote instances of a perfect infin. after the perf. 
or pluperf. of auxiliary verbs; however, cf. de test. anım. 5 (142, 2): 
sumsisse et tradidisse contigit). For the conception of renuntiare 
(anotacceodat), see Reitzenstein, Hist. monach., 104. 125,. 258; 
Schlier, 146; Achelis, 2, 91,. — pompae: for this word see my article 
* Pompa diaboli’, Vigiliae Christianae 1(1947), 15/43. — eierasti: 
Tert. seems to be the only author to use this verb referring to the 
renuntiatio diaboli; see J. Köhne, Die Schrift Tert.’s ,,Ueber die Schau- 
spiele", etc. (Münster i. W. 1929), 24/5; Dölger, Sonne der Gerecht., 
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119/20. — transgressorem: Tp, and a ‘Christianism’ (a translation 
of Gr. napaßarms); see Mohrm., Aug., 210, Goelz, Jér., 51, Cooper, 65, 
and my note on carm. de resurr. mort. 70. — eriminatorem: this word 
contains an allusion to Apoc. 12, 10; cf. Thes. 1. L. IV: 1196, 70/9; 
Rufin. apol. 1, 19; Eucher. instruct. 2 (155, 17/9 Wotke); Hier. in Tit. 
2, 8; c. Rufin. 2, 7; Iren. Epideixis 16. — de... delatorem: 
adv. Marc. 2, 10 (348, 8): diabolus, id est delator; ib. 5, 18 (642, 13/4); 
Lactant. epit. 22 (27), 6 (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 416, 70/4); Cyrill. Hieros. 
catech. 2, 4: SukfoAog ... èx Ns mpdEcwsg Arßav thy mpoonyooiav 
(cf. the note by Reischl); Ruricius ep. 2, 13 (393, 1/2 Eng.); Clem. 
Alex. strom. 3, 4, 38, 3; [Justin] Cohort. ad gent. 28; Hist. Lausiaca 
p. 69, 10 Butler, etc.; see also Dibelius, Geisterwelt, 38. — angelo execu- 
tionis (Vulg. ministro): see comm. on 53, 6. — mora resurrectionis: 
for this conception, see the note on 58, 8. 


4. Ceterum ad Carpoeraten: after the digression in $$ 2/3 about 
the right interpretation of Matth. 5, 26 Tert. returns to his theme. 
We may compare 44, 1: Ceterum de Hermotimo (there Tert. fears 
that his discussion of sleep might become too circumstantial, just as 
his treatment of Matth. 5, 26 in the present passage, and hastens to 
pass on to a new subject). According to Lófstedt (Z. Spr. Tert., 87), 
ad is equivalent here to apud (see also Väänänen, 21): ‘si apud C.- en 
omnium facinorum debitrix anima est’. However, the interpretation 
just given is also supported by 50, 1: nunc ad originem huius excessus ; 
for some similar cases, see Vahlen, Philol. Schr., 1, 570. — debitrix: 
another law term (which in this chapter are particularly numerous) 
also occurring in scorp. 8 (162, 9): debitricem martyrii Fidem. — ex 
malis... intellegi: this sentence is the outcome of Tert.'s polemics 
against Marcion; see comm. on 21, 4. — malis... pessimis: this is 
indeed intended as a climax (see the note on 41, 3). — doctrinam 
veritatis: see comm. on 17, 12: sententiam veritatis. 


5. Spero: ‘I expect’. The same meaning occurs in 56, 6; adv. Iud. 
7, 3; cult. fem. 2, 12, 3; in pall. 4, 3 (quod apud Omphalen balsamo 
aut telino spero factum; credo et iubas pectinem passas) the 
sense is more like puto, whereas in 33, 11, pall. 2, 4, and paen. 12, 2 
the verb is almost equivalent to timeo. For the last-mentioned sense, 
cf. Serv. ad Aen. 1, 543; Verg. ecl. 8, 26 (with the note by Servius); 
Aen. 2, 658; 10, 291 (Ribbeck); 11, 275. 437; Ciris 431. For 
further details, see e.g. Rönsch, Sem., 3, 77; Forcellini s. v. spero; 
Landgraf's note on Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. 10. — invadere exemplum: 
see comm. on 26, 3. — repraesentati: see the note on 57, 12. — patro- 
einetur pronuntiatio domini (B Gel) must be the correct reading; 
cf. 32, 10; adv. Marc. 1, 2 (292, 16/7): de simplici capitulo dominicae 
pronuntiationis; fuga 6, 1; scorp. 9 (164, 26/7); res. 62 (123, 13); bapt. 
2, 3 and 12, 1, etc. When following A (patrocinentur praenuntio domini), 
we get an ablat. which is not easy to explain; moreover, praenuntius 
is very seldom used as a designation of St. John the Baptist (to my 
knowledge, only in Ambros. de fide 4, 1, 4; praeminister is used by 
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Tert. in orat. 1 = 180, 20). — The opinion that John the Baptist 
was a reincarnation of Elias, is indeed found in Gnostic writings. 
Cf. Pistis Sophia p. 222, 6 seqq.: Dico tibi, nullum prophetam. venisse 
ad lumen... el cum venissem ad «órov alavwv, Heliam vertens misi in 
cia Iohannis Banriorou, reliquos 8& quoque converti in copata Stxara, 
repertura puothpiæ luminis, ut profecti in altitudinem xdnpovoujowor 
regnum lucis; the ‘book of Jeü’ (C. Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften in 
koptischer Sprache, T U VIII 1 (Leipsic 1892), 433); Basilides quoted 
in Exc. ex Theodoto 28; see also Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch., 213 and 225. 
Still it is not sure that Tert. in the present passage has certain heretics 
in mind; the use of spero makes it probable that he knew no instances 
of this Gnostic theory, but feared that such an interpretation of 
Matth. 17, 12 might crop up in the future and so refuted it a priori. 
Origenes frequently mentions this exegesis, e.g. comm. in Matth. 
XIII, 1 (p. 172, 27 segq.): Ev robrorg (viz. Matth. 17, 12) “Hatag ody 
4 boy) «€ HAMov» Soxet uot AéyecSat, tva wh Eurninto cig TO KAAGTpLOV 
THs éxxAnotuc tod Yeod mepl týs uevevocouxvocsoc Sóyux; in Matth. 
tom. VII frag. (Apol. Pamphili, 24, 405 Lomm.): quidam quidem 
opinati sunt ex eo quod dictum est ‘ipse est Elias qui venturus est? animam 
Eliae eandem fuisse quam Ioannis... et ex hoc paene solo sermone 
dogma introduxerunt vetevawpatacens id est transmutationis animarum ; 
comm. in Ev. Ioh. 6, 10, 64: Taya tovt xphoovrar of £x Tobrwv th 
TEL UETEVOWLATMOEWS TAPLOTALEVOL AGYO, oc trj; PLYTs uetaqptevyu- 
UEVIG CouaTa xal ob TaVTMS ueuvnpgévns THY mporépcov Blov. of Y 
adtol odtor £poücı xat rıvac TH "lovdatoy cà Sdypate cuynatati Pepevousg 
mept TOD awtipoc sipynxévar óc &pa sic tig cin THY d&pyatwv mpoqpr tv 
&vaccàg obx And THY uvnuel@v GAN Arch THs yevécews (cf. Luc. 9, 19); 
ib. 6, 12, 73: el è oùx Hyvoetito h Ex Zayaptov yéveots 'Ieokvvou, 
Erreurov de oi and “lepooorbumv "Toudator did «Gv Asurtéy xol tepécv 
Tevoduevot TÒ, Ab ' Halas st ; SHAov Sti toUto ZAcyov Tò wept uevevooua- 
toMcemsg Sóyux olóuevor sivo! aANDCG Oo T&kTPLOV TYYYAVOV xal odxK 
GANOTPLOV TIS Ev &moppr;row; Ou9aoxaAL«c adédv. From later authors 
we may quote [Orig.] tract. de s. script. 2 (19,5 segg. Batiffol- Wilmart): 
loannem Baptistam ipsum esse Eliam, non propter carnis materiam, 
sed propter unam eandemque virtutem spiritus; Petr. Chrysol. serm. 
88 (449 C): In virtute Eliae. Nemo cum hoc audit, uexeud oy ec imputet: 
hic spiritum dicit ilum, quem per divinam gratiam meruit, non quem 
carnis est consecutus ad vitam; et virtutem dicit illam quam de supernis 
habuit, non illam quam propter corporis adeptus est firmitatem; Aug. 
Quaest. in Num., qu. 18: sicut de Iohanne dictum est: in spiritu et 
virtute Eliae. Non enim anima Eliae in ewm fuerat revoluta (for this 
word, cf. comm. on 28, 2): quod si quidam haeretica perversitate opinan- 
tur, quid dicturi sunt in eo quod scriptum est: Spiritus Eliae requievit 
super Elisaeum. Besides, it should be noted that in mon. 8 ex. Tert.’s 
own words are ambiguous: non enim aliud fuit Helias quam Ioannes qui 
in virtute et spiritu venit Heliae (cf. also Aug. de trin. 5, 14, 15). — 
Iudaei ex opinione Pythagoriea: cf., however, the passages just 
quoted from Origen. The question tu es Helias! might indeed be 
put by an adherent of metempsychosis, whereas the praedicatio 
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53 


divina: “et ecce ego mittam... 
impossible. 


makes any association with this idea 


6. illorum, viz. eorum qui Pythagoran sequuntur (to be supplied 
from the preceding opinione Pythagorica). — morte funetae: this 
expression is found from Ovid met. 11,583 downwards; Tert. often 
uses it (e. g. 55, 2; pud. 18 (261, 15); res. 36 (78, 23/4) and 58 — 119,9); 
cf. Thes. l. L. VI: 1589, 62 segq. — decessione: this passage seems to 
be the first where decessio (here still connected with the genit. vitae) 
means 'death'; cf. Thes. l. L. V, 1: 161, 21 seqq. — translatione: see 
50, 5. — restituendus . . . reddendus: Tert. seems to be the first author 
to use the gerundive with the function of a fut. part. of the pass. 
(according to Wack. (Synt., 1, 289/90), Hor. ep. 1, 1, 1: prima dicte 
mihi, summa, dicende Camena and Liv. 21, 21, 8 may be regarded as 
transitional cases). Cf. Hoppe, Synt., 54/5, Hofm., Synt., 556. 597. 604, 
and the monograph by T. Odelstierna, De vi futurali ac finali gerundii 
et gerundivi Latini observationes (thes. Upsala 1926). — ex postliminio 
vitae: another law term (also in pud. 15 (250, 23): p... . ecclesiasticae 
pacis); in a similar context Apul. met. 2, 28 (48, 6/7 Helm): corpusque 
istud p.-o mortis animare; ib. 10, 12 (245, 16/8): discusso mortifero 
sopore surgentem p.-o mortis filium; florid. 19 (40, 15/6 H.): atque ita 
vispillonum | manibus | extortum velut ab inferis p.-o domum rettulit; 
Lact. div. inst. 7, 22, 13: si quis ab inferis rediens vitam p.-o recepisset ; 
Zeno Veron. 1, 1, 5: mortuorum in p.-um vitae animas reductas inspira. 
— idem et ipse: these words are here put in juxtaposition to exclude 
every doubt about the identity. We may compare apol. 48, 4: (in 
resurrectione) idem ipse, qui fuerat, exhibebitur , res. 57 (116, 8): st... 
ipsa eademque substantia revocatur; ib. (118, 6/7): ita manebit quidem 
caro eliam post resurrectionem eatenus passibilis, qua ipsa, qua eadem; 
see Hoppe, Synt., 104, and for the use of idem ipse in the succeeding 
centuries (which has nothing to do with the passages we have just 
discussed), Thes.1. L. VIT, 1: 202, 74 seqq., Salon., V. P., 236; Norberg, 
1, 140,; Linderbauer, 252 and 386. — et sui nominis et sui hominis: 
according to Hoppe, loc. cit., idem designs the name, ipse the person; 
this is possible, but cannot be satifactorily proved. Sui nominis: for 
he will come back as ‘Elias’, not as ‘John the Baptist’. Cf. res. 7 
(35, 4/6): sic et figulo licet argillam . . . in materiam robustiorem recor- 
porare ... aptiorem pristina et sui iam generis ac nominis. For another 
meaning of sut nominis, e. g. S H A, Vita Commodi 17, 11: Severus... vir 
nominis sui (‘a man who was a credit to his name’), cf. my observations, 
Mnemos, III ser., 11 (1943), 77; = öu@vuuog e. g. Serv. ad Aen. 1, 505: 
Chelonen in animal sui nominis vertit (sc. Mercurius). — sui hominis: 
‘with his own personality’, suae carnis suaeque animae (this inter- 
pretation finds support in the words non in anima eius nec $n carne) 
or *with his own human figure', so that the greater stress is laid upon 
the corporeal identity (since for adherents of metempsychosis there 
existed no doubt about the identity of the soul; hence the words non 
in anima eius nec in carne in the next sentence are not quite exact, 
for Tert.'s opponents would never have asserted that St. John appeared 
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in carne Heliae). For the second possibility a parallel is furnished by 
Apul. met. 4, 1, where Lucius desires to get rid of his ass’s body and 
to resurgere in hominem, to recover his human body (for the possess, 
pron. in sui hominis, cf. 1b. 7, 15 (165, 14 H.): asino meo (the same 
ib. 9, 13 (213, 4); 11, 16 (278, 16); 10, 29 (260, 12): priori meo Lucio; 
11, 2 (267, 23): redde me meo Lucio); of. also Asclep. 37: eius... 
mundanus homo, id est corpus). At all events, the expression su? hominis 
is partly due to christologic formulations, for eius (sc. Christi) or 
suus homo is sometimes used to denote the human nature of Christ; 
mostly (at least before the dogmatic disputes of the fourth century) 
this is practically equivalent to corpus Christi. Cf. e.g. Priscillian. 
tract. 6 (74, 8/9 Schepss): deus noster... formam in se dei et hominis, 
id est divinae animae et terrenae carnis adsignans; from Tert.: c. Chr. 
17, 29: si terreni non fuit census homo eius; adv. Marc. 4, 10 (448, 5/6): 
ludaei solummodo hominem eius intuentes; ib. 3, 6 (386, 2/4); 5, 9 
(602, 10/2); adv. Prax. 27 (279, 23 seqq.) ; from later authors e. g. Optat. 
Milev. 1, 1: qui... secundum hominem suum per Mariam virginem 
natus sit; ib. 6, 3; Cassian. c. Nestor. 7, 17, 3: sed ita tamen conceptum 
corpus cooperante spiritu dicimus, ut creatum tamen sibi a filio dei 
hominem suum esse dicamus ; [ Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 14 (154, 12 
Batiff.-Wilm.); Novat. de trin. 21. 23 (cf. C. Weyman, Hist. Jahrb. 
21 (1900), 215/6); Eucher. instruct. 1, de Luca 9 (113, 23/4 Wotke). 
The expression suscipere hominem (referring to Christ) was for a long 
time considered as an 'Africanism'; this was rightly contested by 
G. Morin, Rev. Bénéd. 15 (1898), 99 segg. Arnobius even uses homo 
(without the addition of etus or suus) as strictly equivalent to corpus 
(1, 55: animis hominibusque; ib. 62 and 65; 2, 28: (animae) foris 
positae ac nondum hominibus convugatae). So in passages dealing with 
metempsychosis or with the human nature of Christ we find homo 
possessing the sense of ‘human being’, ‘human existence’, and in 
process of becoming a synonym of corpus, the idea of the soul 
entering the body from without lying at the root of either case (we 
must, however, carefully examine every relevant passage to see 
whether more stress is laid on the fact of the soul having come from 
without or on the fact that by its entrance into the body à new being 
is created). As a third cause for this use of homo in Tert.’s works 
we may regard his tendency to check an overrating of the soul. For 
this tendency, cf. e. g. 40, 3: nec ita caro homo tamquam alia vis animae; 
51, 4: corporis... quod et ipsum homo; res. 16 (47, 2/3): ille scilicet 
limus, qui prior titulo hominis incisus est; 26 (62, 4 segq.). Ib. 40 (83, 5/6) 
body and soul are represented as of equal importance in the denomi- 
nation ‘homo’ (cf. also ib. 2 (28, 12/3) ; pud. 19 (262, 19/20) : haereticus. . . 
per baptisma utroque homine (nomine Latin. Reiff) purgatus; ib. 20 
(268, 4/8; adv. Prax. 30 = 287, 12/3). — sui cuiusque sunt hominis: 
cf. adv. Marc. 1, 4 (294, 29): in suis quibusque regionibus. — non in 
anima eius nee in earne: for Elias will come back in anima, et in carne 
sua; this explains the addition of in carne, which strictly speaking 
is superfluous here (see the first part of the note on sui hominis). — 
spiritus ... extrinsecus: as discussed in detail in ch. 11. The relation 
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between Elias and John the Baptist is explained by Origenes (comm. 
in evang. Joh. 6, 11, 66) in exactly the same way: “there was only a 
transmittance of rnveüux xai 9S0vaptc; «I assert this» da uupiwy 
Suvdpevos amodetxvivan Ypapiv Erepov elvat tò nyeüpa ts puzic xal 
òvouakouévyy Šúvauıv Tod nvebuatos xal TT; puyňc. — de Mosei 
spiritu, viz. in Num. 11, 17: et auferam de spiritu tuo, tradamque eis. 
As forms of the genit. Tert. has Mose: (also 37, 2 and 57, 7), Moysis 
(e. g. adv. Iud. 2, 86 PN F R), and Moyse: (e. g. pat. 5 (9, 21) and 
adv. Marc. 1, 10 — 303, 7); in the present passage the choice was 
of course determined by the clausula. See for these forms Hartel, 
A. L. L. 3, 35; Hoogterp, 23; Lavarenne, 17; Radermacher, N T 
Gramm, 61; Archambault’s note on Justin dial. c. Tryph. 16, 1. The 
two scriptural passages quoted in this paragraph were also associated 
with each other by Aug. de trin. 5, 14, 15. 


36. The sex of the soul. 


* After this digression about the migration of souls, I return to 
my discussion of the simultaneous genesis of body and soul [ch. 27] 
(8 1). According to this theory, the soul must needs receive its sex 
at the same time as the body ($ 2). Apelles the heretic, however, 
asserts that the souls already possess a definite sex before their entrance 
into the body ; on the other hand, those who think that this entrance 
takes place after birth contend that it is the flesh which gives its 
sex to the soul (8 3). There cannot be any doubt that the sex is the 
result of the fusion of the semen of the body and that of the soul. — 
When the male embryo reaches its complete form before the female, 
we may once again state the influence of the primordiorum forma, 
for Adam was created before Eve. When Eve lay for some time as 
‘formless flesh’, she nevertheless already possessed a soul; otherwise 
God would have brought her to life through His breath, as He did 
Adam (8 4)". 

In this chapter Tert.'s first aim is not to discuss the question whether 
the soul has a definite sex, but rather to preclude the possibility of 
denying the simultaneous genesis of body and soul on the ground of 
theories like the one maintained by Apelles. That this is the chief 
motive indeed, is shown clearly by the fact that in $ 3 the Stoics 
(qui animam post partum carni superducunt utique ante formatae; see 
the note on 25, 2) are joined on to Apelles, not because they ever 
thought of attributing a definite sex to the soul (at all events, we 
never hear anything about this), but only on account of their doctrine 
about the genesis of the soul at birth, which (but this is only added 
to obtain a contrast to the view of Apelles) might have led to 
the conclusion that the soul receives its sex from the body (the indica- 
tive praeiudicant does not refer to an existing theory, but only indicates 
à conclusion drawn by Tert. himself; for à similar practice, cf. the note 
on 35, 5 and the preface to ch. 55, p. 557). In other words: Tert. is 
only interested in the theory of Apelles, because it must have proceeded 
from the conviction that the soul comes into existence before the 
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body, whereas the Stoic view interests him for its own sake. So the 
entire discussion (which contains nothing not thought out by Tert. 
himself) must be regarded as a continuation of ch. 27. 

Such Christian writers as have expressed their opinion about the 
subject discussed in the present chapter regard the soul as sexless; 
we may adduce the following passages: Athenag. de resurr. 23 (76, 
19/20 Schwartz): obx oÜoxg Ev abtaic (viz. tatg buxals) tH¢ xoà <b 
kocev xal Jav Stapopec; Clem. Alex. strom. 4, 8, 60, 1; 2b. 3, 13, 93, 3 
(Clement here attacks Cassianus the heretic): &rooc&oo yap roüde Tod 
oxnuatos, @ dtaxpivetat tÒ &ppev xal TO JAL, duy?) petatiberat clc 
Evwotv, oddétepov odoa; paedag. 1,4, 10; Cyrill. Hieros. catech. 4, 20: 
xai Sora. noar ai Puyal sicww avdpdv TE xal yuvaixdy ` Tt Y&p 
uéry TOD C@patos Ötaxexpırau uövov; Narratio Zosimi 14 (M. R. James, 
Apoer. Anecd., 1 (Cambridge 1893), 105, 23/5): husic 8& Dewpotuev 
1$ eldog THs puxe Os Eldog Pwrög TeTANPMpevyny xa hov TOD cMpatoc 
ywpic Tod &poevos xai Tio ByAciac. It is evident that from these 
passages we must discriminate such as refer to the abolition of the 
difference of sex in the hereafter, as for instance Matth. 22, 30 and 
the fragment of the ‘Egyptian gospel’ preserved by Clem. Alex. strom. 
3, 13, 92 (who nevertheless refers to it in the passage just quoted): 
TUVOKVOLEVNG THG BHAoUNS nóte yvwodhnoeta. ta Tepl dv pero 
Eon 6 udptoc: “Stav tò TH aliaybvng Evdupa mathontTe xai Stay yévyrat 
TX O00 Ev xal TO Appev peta «Y Bydreiac obte kppev ove PAu 
(cf. Wilamowitz, Gótting. gel. Anz. 166 (1904), 664); cf. also the state- 
ment by Basilides (Hippolyt. refut. 5, 8, 44 = p. 97, 14 seqq. Wendland) 
that neither Wuxıxoi nor oapxıxol are admitted to the house of God, 
KA mpeiraı Tveuparınois uóvotc, Sov Set Yevogévouc Badetv Ta 
Evdipata xal mkvtag yeveodar vuuploug ATMPOEVMHEVOUG did TOD Tap- 
devixod rveöparog, and 2 Clem. 12, 2. According to the Köpn xdcuov 
(Stob. ecl. 1, 49 = I: 410, 1 segg. Wachsmuth), the souls are obse . . . 
&ppevesg ote DHActat, but the soul of woman is ó(uypoc .. . xal 
tpupepd, whereas those of men are tpayetar xol Epyarınarepct; 
cf. Scott’s note, III, 568 (such passages as Philo spec. leg. 3, 178 
and leg. alleg. 2, 97 must be interpreted in the same way; as for Porm- 
andres p. 4, 17 Parthey: 6 d& Noöüg... &ppevó9mAuc dv, see Kroll, 
Herm. Trismeg., 52 seqq. and 239,; Reitzenstein, AR W 7 (1904), 
398 segg.; Norden, Agn. Theos, 229/30; Scott, II, 45). The Stoic 
‘diatribe’ emphasizes the psychic equality of men and women (Muson. 
p. 8 seqq. Hense), just as Theodorus of Asine (Procl. in Plat. Remp. 1, 
p. 253 seqq. Kroll). The presocratic philosophers, when discussing the 
genesis of sex, only considered the body (Emped. A 81; Parmenides 
A 53; Anaxagoras A 107; Democritus A 143). The same holds good 
for medical literature, e.g. [Hippocr.] Il. Swxitng 1,27; Galen. de 
semin. 2, 5 and de usu part. 14, 7. 


l. inde: viz. ch. 27. — revertendum: cf. 25, 1: Iam... excessus and 
the note. — unum... semen: 27, 9; a primordio: 27, 8. To unum... 
semen we must, of course, mentally supply animae from the preceding 
animam. — generis, sc. humani: cf. the note on 20, 6. — examen: 
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cf. the note on 23, 4, to which we may add Min. Fel. 23, 9: Saturnum, 


principem huius generis et examinis. — propter, etc.: here Tert. frankly 
states the principal motive for his argument in ch. 27. — aemulas — 
contrarias (cf. the note on 2, 5). — illum... veternosum: an ironical 


repetition of 28, 1: Quis ille nunc vetus sermo apud memoriam Platonis... 
— sequentium exinde: cf. 37, 3: exinde reliquorum. 


2. esset... adseribere: est with the meaning of licet and followed 
by an infin. is originally only found in the expression est videre (Mumm. 
Atell. frag. 1, Varro, Lucr.), cf. Hofm., Synt., 583. Tert. is the first 
to connect it with a passive infin. (Hoppe, serm. T'ert., 19/20 and Synt., 
47; Hartel, Patr. Stud., 1, 51). — inseulperet: no other instances of 
a similar use of this verb seems to be known (apol. 35, 7 and iei. 5 
(279, 7/8) cannot be compared). 


3. quoniam: Reifferscheid unnecessarily writes quomodo; the theory 
of Apelles gives an explanation of the last words of $ 2, ui... anima 
carni insculperet sexum: “for, when thinking, like Apelles, that the 
soul already existed before birth as a male or a female being, we 
cannot but assume that the flesh owes its sex to the soul". Cf. the 
introducing of an example by means of siquidem in 47, 2. — non pietor, 
sed haereticus: cf. the note on 34, 5. — sieut... didicit: similarly, 
praescr. 30, 25/6: quae ab ea (Ph.) didicit *gavepoosv ascripsit (Apelles); 
adv. Marc. 3, 11 (393, 15): persuasit Appelli. For Philumene (not 
Philomena: praescr. 6, 19 and 30, 23; adv. Marc. 3, 11 (393, 15); 
c. Chr. 6, 7/8 and 10), cf. Harnack, Marcion, 177/8 and 404 */12 *; 
Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch., 531; de Faye, Gnost., 178 and 187/8; for 
Apelles, see the comm. on 23, 3. Concerning the doctrine of Apelles 
mentioned in the present passage we possess no other evidence. — Et 
qui, etc.: probably Tert. is thinking of the Stoics; cf. 25, 2 and the 
end of the preface to this ch. — superdueunt: cf. the note on 25, 6. — 
marem aut feminam . . . sexum: when having the function of adjectives, 
mas and femina are usually attached to substantives denoting persons 
(especially filius, homo, and deus), animals, and plants (Thes. 1. L. VI: 
462, 30/464, 23; for the use made of these words in grammar, see 
ib. 464, 24/52) ; thus in Tert. ad nat. 2, 12, 2: mares (sc. deos) an et feminas? 
(apol. 10, 5: masculos feminas) ; adv. Val. 10 (189, 3); (in pall. 3, 2: 
hyaena, si observes, sexus annalis est, marem et feminam alternat it 
seems hardly right mentally to add sexum to feminam). When con- 
nected with other substantives, these words commonly have a meta- 
phorical sense (e. g. Apul. met. 3, 5: maribus animis et viribus alacribus... 
ib. 8, 11: masculis animis impetuque diro); hence we may regard the 
present passage as an exceptional case. 


4. suffusio: ‘fusion’ (mostly = infusio, e. g. Apic. 1, 1 and Pallad. 
1, 35, or denoting diseases of eyes or feet in animals). — eommunem ... 
eventum: since neither of them causes the origin of a definite 
sex (for eventus, see the note on 2, 1), they ‘undergo’ it ‘as a fact 
that concerns both of them’; the active force is here a somewhat 
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mysterious (quaecumque lla est) ratio naturae. This sentence shows 
that the question of the origin of sex was not of paramount importance 
for Tert. (see the preface to this ch.). — generis = sexus, cf. Thes. 
1. L. VI, 2: 1895, 35/61 (Tert.: v. v. 5: generis feminini). — lineas . .. 
duxerit: cf. 43, 11: humani . . . initiv ac finis lineas agere, and the note 
on 26, 1. — quaeeumque: cf. 37, 1: quamcumque illam rationem agitare 
sortita. — primordiorum forma: ‘the example given in Genesis’; see 
the comm. on 29, 2. — eum maseulus... serius: the common view 
of Greek medicine, e.g. Galen XVII A, 1006 Kühn: xal uevror xal 
GuoAdYNTaL ayedov &mxact tots tatootc où wdvov Sur erect Düccoy, 
GAA x«i utvetodat TO ğppev TO Indeos. ctprirat OE reel tovtov caqgéüc 
xà» cQ mEpl pioewso maidiov ([Hippoer.] de nat. inf. 21) donee ye 
xoi Tapk AtoxAct xarà tà epi yuvatxctwv cuYYokupere (frag. 176 
Wellm.); Hippocr., op. eit., 18; Galen. IV, 631 Kühn; Empedocles ap. 
Oribas. 3, 78 (Diocles frag. 175 Wellm.); Diogen. Apollon. (Wellm., 
loc. cit.); Asclepiades (Aét. 5, 21, 2); Athenaeus (Wellm., Die pneu- 
matische Schule, 152). — temperius: it is quite unnecessary to write 
temporius (Rigaltius), for temperius occurs fairly frequently, e. g. Cic. 
ep. ad fam. 9, 16, 8; Ovid met. 4, 198; Apul. met. 9, 26. — prior enim 
Adam: an allusion to 1 Tim. 2, 13. — Adae: the declined form of the 
genit. from Tert. (e. g. 43, 10; v. v. 7, etc.) and Iren. lat. downwards 
gradually supersedes the undeclined; cf. Thes. 1. L. I: 563, 79 segg. — 
tune has adjectival function (see the comm. on 1,2: anima tunc Socratis). 
~~ animam is equivalent to Céov (Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 32/3; cf. Wack., 
Synt., 2, 270), but it should be noted that the word was deliberately 
chosen to denote that Eve was not only caro informis. Tert. fears 
that his theory of the simultaneous genesis of body and soul will be 
endangered, so in the next sentence he emphasizes the fact that 
Eve owed her soul as well as her body to Adam (and so was never 


*formless flesh' only). — Ceterum... femina: cf. res. 7 (34, 20/3): 
cum aliquanto prius et Adam substantiae suae traducem in feminae 
iam carne recognoverit — hoc nunc os ex ossibus meis et caro ex carne 


mea; Hier. c. Joann. Hieros. 22: si insufflatio dei (quod non vis, et 
quod nunc relinquis ambiguum) humanae animae conditio est: Eva, in 
cuius faciem non insufflavit deus, unde animam habuit? Vincentius 
Victor seems to have used the same scriptural text to prove his traduc - 
ianism; it is highly probable that he took it from the present chapter 
(cf. Introduction, p. 48*). Cf. the confutation of his view by Augustine 
(who also must have known this passage, as in de gen. ad litt. 10, 26, 44 
he quotes an. 37, 6/7) in de an. et ei. orig. 1, 18, 29 (see also de gen. 
ad litt. 10, 1, 1. 2; ib. 3, 4 and 10, 17). Moreover, we may quote [ Aug.] 
Quaest. V. et N. T. 23 (shortly before the author had condemned 
traducianism): nam si eo tempore quo seminatur corpus, etiam 
anima generatur ex anima, de Adam costam sublatam legimus, non 
tamen animam natam ex anima: sed si costa secum habuit animam, 
tam non nata est, sed detracta in partem. sed nec hoc scriptum 
est, etc. 
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37. Additional details about the condition of the soul before birth; its 
growth after birth. 


“The formation of man in the womb is watched over by a power 
subservient to God's will; for the performance of this, the superstition 
of the Romans assumed the existence of special Gods, whereas we 
Christians know of no other servants of God than the angels (8 1). — 
The embryo deserves to be called a human being from the very moment 
of attaining its final form (the proof is furnished by Exod. 21, 22/3) 
($ 2). — As a rule birth takes place at the beginning of the tenth 
month of pregnancy. The symbolism of numbers teaches us that the 
number ten is the *mother' of all succeeding numbers, so that it may 
also be regarded as ‘the power perfecting human birth' ($ 3). I for 
one would rather see in it a reference to the decalogue; and since 
children are frequently born in the seventh month, I associate this 
fact with the sabbath: it was on the seventh day that God's creation 
was initiated, and it is in the seventh month that man, his image, 
often enters human life; moreover, the number seven is a symbol of 
the first resurrection and of the kingdom of Christ. On the other hand, 
children born in the eighth month cannot live; for eight is the number 
denoting eternity, and in eternity ‘there shall be no marrying' (Matth. 
22, 30) ($ 4). — We have already pointed out that flesh and soul 
are closely connected with each other from the moment of conception; 
of course this also applies to the time after birth, first of all because 
they grow together, though in a different way. For the growth of the 
soul does not affect its substance (if this were the case, it might also 
be able to decrease, and then it would be mortal), but the sum total 
of all its natural faculties develops gradually together with the flesh 
(85). In the same way, a nugget of gold or silver, when beaten by the 
goldsmith, becomes larger than it was, though nothing is added to 
its substance ($ 6). By that process its lustre, too, is enhanced, but 
the only new thing it obtains, is the shape. We may consider the 
growth of the soul in the same way: it does not affect its substance, 
but only brings out its faculties ($ 7)”. 

In this chapter with its variegated contents Tert. must have made 
use of different sources. It seems hardly probable that for the first 
part Soranus was largely consulted, às Karpp (39 and 46) seems to 
suppose; on the point which matters most here, viz. the question at 
what moment the embryo becomes an animate being, Tert. differs 
widely from him (see comm. on $ 2). For the first part of $ 1 (God's 
care of the embryo) parallels may be adduced from contemporary 
writings; the second part was borrowed from Varro. The discussion 
occurring in $ 2 is due to the wording of the text of Exod. 21, 22/3 
as given by the LX X, whereas the passage referring to the symbolic 
of numbers ($8 3/4) in one place at least shows the influence of Irenaeus. 
On the other hand, it would not be surprising if the exposition of 
the growth of the soul, which constitutes the second part of the chapter, 
must be directed against Soranus (perhaps also against Lucretius). 
for it is quite possible that the assertion that the growth of the soul 
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‘affects its substance’ was found in Ilepi doyZc together with the 
conclusion (here strongly combated by 'Tert.) that from this fact the 
possibility of its decrease and its annihilation may be inferred. From 
6, 6 we know that, according to Soranus, the soul was nourished by 
corporeal food, and that he regarded this fact as a proof of its mortality; 
now this very view is combated by Tert. in the succeeding chapter 
(which is closely connected with this). The refutation itself is a striking 
specimen of Tert.’s methods; Augustine already regarded it as such. 


I. serendi struendi fingendi: similarly, Philo de mut. nom. 137: 
(6 Sedo) tov "Ioade SrémAaoev, éOnutobpynosv, eyévwyoev. 
For struendi, cf. 23, 1; Prud. apoth. 116: verbo struxit (sc. pater) puerilia 


membra. — paraturam: cf. the comm. on 2, 3 and, for this passage, 
adv. Marc. 3, 11 (394, 15): uterum, tanti animalis, id est hominis, 
producendi officinam. — aliqua ... ministra: it is not impossible that 


(as Dölger, ACh 4 (1934), 334, supposes) this remark derives 
from the very Christian Platonist that may have been used by 
Tert. in ch. 26 (see p. 336), as in Clem. Alex. ecl. proph. 50, 2 we read: 
ciotodoay yao Thy uyTv sic thy uhrpav And Tio xaS9époscc NÖrperio- 
uevnv cig obAMnbıv xal eloxprdetcav tnd tives «OV TH Yeveoeı 
épeotatwv Kyyeiwv, etc. For passages from Origenes (according to 
whom the activity of these angels extends to the introducing of the 
previously existent soul into the body), see Dölger, 30/1, for the 
apocalypse of St. Peter, ib. 50. According to Athenagoras (legat. 35), 
the embryo is the object of God's particular care. Cf. also hist. Joseph. 
jabr. lign. 13 (p. 121 Tischendorf): facies angeli mihi ad custodiam 
inde a formationis meae die designati; Exc. ex Theodoto 53, 2: 
Zoyev de ó Addu àS5Aoc at Und cT Loplag évonapiv TÒ onépuc 
TO TvEevpatixnoy sic THY oxy, “Statayeto, nor, Sre &yYyvéXov 


£v xetpi uectrou ... OU &yyéAwy 00V «Qv kppévwv TK onépuata Örmpe- 
Teltat ta elo yéveow meoPAndévta rò týs Doptac. — On modulatur La 


Cerda remarks: *moduli et numeri velut compositioni alicui poéticae 
tribuuntur divinis operibus ob mirum eorumdem ordinem et sym- 
metriam”, and compares Censorin. de die nat. 12, 1: nec vero incredibile 
est ad nostros natales musicam pertinere. It is not altogether out of 
the question that Tert. intentionally used this verb in the introduction 
to a chapter dealing with the symbolism of numbers; cf. also Philo 
de mut. nom. 184: ène) xal Nueis Yeyóvapev xpkuata, Jelov xal 
Yvrrod ouYxspaofévvov xal xat Todg cc TEeielag povatxic AóYouc 
&ppoc9éyvov. This association with music is unquestionable in bapt. 
8, 1 (after a description of the organum hydraulicum): deo autem in 
suo organo (sc. in homine) non licebit per manus sanctas sublimitatem 
moduları spiritalem? Since, however, in many passages in which Tert. 
uses modulari (e. g. 1e. 4 (278, 4); adv. Marc. 2, 12 (351, 20/1); praescr. 
42, 16) this association is not found, La Cerda's interpretation is 
not altogether indispensable. — illam should be retained: for the use 
of quicumque, cf. apol. 48, 2: si quaecumque ratio praeest (see also 
Radermacher, N T Gramm, 76). For the infin. after sortita, see the 
comm. on 8, 4. — superstitio Romana: this combination is also found 
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in adv. Marc. 1, 9 (301, 2) and Min. Fel. 24, 10. — Alemonam: the 
names of the goddesses have been taken from Varro (M. Agahd, M. Ter. 
Varr. Antiq. rer. div. libri Y XIV XV XVI (Neue Jahrb. N. E., Suppl. 
24 (1898), 1/220), quotes this passage as lib. 14 (‘de diis certis"), 
frag. 10). Alemona is mentioned in the present passage only (see 
Peter in Roscher, II 1, 192). — alendi... fetus: a similar genit. is 
found in ad nat. 2, 11, 8: exinde et primi cibi sumen<di potionisque 
capiendae» Potina et Edula, et statuendi infantis Sta<tina >. Immediately 
after Tert. writes: < Ab adeundo Adeona, abeun»do Abeona est (the 
supplying of the lacuna by Borleffs may be regarded as perfectly 
plausible); cf. in this passage the words et Nonam et Decimam a sol- 
licitioribus, and loc. cit. $ 10: «habent et Pave»ntinam pavoris, spei 
Veniliam ... aeque ab actu Peragenorem, a consiliis Consum. Thus 
alendi fetus is to be interpreted as a possessive genit.: 'superstition 
created a goddess Alemona, as connected with the feeding of the 
embryo’, which is almost equivalent to: ‘s. created a g. A. for the 
purpose of feeding the embryo’. The use of the genit. of the gerundive 
with final meaning (Hofm., Synt., 402, Konjetzny, 346/7; Löfst., 
Synt., 1, 139/42), which seems alien to Tert., is not to be stated here. — 
Nonam et Decimam: Gell. 3, 16 (— Varro, loc. cit., frag. 12a, p. 167): 
Antiquos autem Romanos Varro dicit non recepisse huiuscemodi quasi 
monstruosas raritales, sed nono mense aut decimo, neque praeter hos aliis, 
partionem mulieris secundum naturam fieri existimasse idcircoque eos 
nomina Fatis tribus fecisse a pariendo et a nono atque decimo mense. 
Nam ‘Parca’, inquit, ‘inmutata una littera a partu nominata, item 
Nona et Decima a partus tempestivi tempore’. Cf. Agahd, 79, and 167, 
note; for Nona, see Peter in Roscher, II 1, 208, for Decima, ib. 196, 
for Partula, ib. 212. — Lucinam: Varro frag. 14b, p. 168; Peter, 
172 seqq. and 203; K. Latte, art. ‘Lucina’, R. E. XIII, 1648/51. — 
offieia has the concrete meaning ‘servants’, which is a very common 
one in late Latin (in de an. also 40, 4); cf. Lófst., Verm. Stud., 
214. Friedlànder's faulty conjecture angelis was already refuted by 
H. K. Benicken (Neue Jahrb. 23 (1877), 224), who rightly referred to 
Hebr. 1, 14: obyi x&vteG siolv Aevroupytxà Tvebuato; 


2. Ex eo... fetus in utero homo, a quo forma completa est: in apol. 
9, 8 Tert. gives a more general definition: homo est qui est futurus. 
The specification occurring in the passage under discussion is due to 
the wording of the quotation from Exodus (a somewhat different 
explanation is given by Dólger (Ach 4 (1934), 36/7), who takes no 
account of the influence of this text on the formulation). Tert. supposes 
that the embryo is an animate being, a C@ov (cf. 25, 5), but that it 
may only be regarded as a human being from the moment when it 
attains its final form. 'This discrimination (which had not yet occurred 
to Tert. in ch. 25 and 27), is found nowhere else. Finally, the two 
views that the soul is present in the embryo from the moment of 
conception, and that only the foetus which has attained its final form 
may be called homo, are incompatible with eacb other: for instance, 
when Philo calls the embryo &v9pwros when it is èķerxoviopévov, 
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he assumes that the soul is present in it from that moment; this 
same view is defended by the adherents of creatianism. On the other 
hand, Tert. cannot but assume that also the embryo which has not 
yet attained its final form already possesses a soul. It is, however, 
hardly probable that he was conscious of this consequence of his 
theory: the object he had in view was to combat the doctrine of 
metempsychosis (hence the assertion that the soul is present in the 
foetus from the moment of conception), and not to diverge from the 
data of Holy Scripture (hence the reference to the formation of the 
body). It is, of course, possible that he assumed a gradual growth 
of tbe faculties of the soul in the embryo, as Soranus did (see below), 
but in that case it is rather strange that he does not say a word about 
it here. So we may be justified in supposing that this statement was 
primarily due to the context. — Mosei lex: here the wording of the 
text of the LXX has influenced Tert. (the Hebrew text (see Dölger, 
op. cit., 3/4) does not take into account the life of the unborn child): 
£&v de ue vat 900 Kvdnes xai. natá%wawv yuvatxa cv yaotel Eyouoav, xal 
EEEADY rò maærðtov «occ eh ébetxovigwevoy, Eri Tuto 
Cnuroðhosta ` xa96vt Av ënfPpárn ó dvo THG Yuvatxóc, Soost perk 
Aınuaros  Edv ðe £5evxoviouévoy Tv, dace Poyny dyti tuy Tic, 
dodaruov dvtl Ódg9«Auo0 (cf. Dölger, 6/7). This passage is also the 
basis for the discussion by Philo (de spec. leg. 8, 108/9), who, like Tert., 
calls the foetus which has attained its final form ‘a human being’ 
(but on the ground of a different conception, cf. above; another 
theory is found ib. 117/8: Dölger, 20/1). Origenes, when discussing 
this passage in homil. im Exod., passes over this question without 
any comment; nor do Hieron. (who in the Vulgate of course follows 
the Hebrew text) and Aug. say anything about it. On the other hand, 
it is fairly often quoted as an argument in favour of creatianism, 
e.g. [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 23 (after quoting the present 
text): ut probaret (sc. Moyses) mon inesse animam ante formam (com- 
pletely different from Tert., who considers the soul to be present in 
the embryo from the moment of conception); [ Ambros.] de trin. 18; 
Theodoret. haer. fab. 5, 9; Graec. affect. 5, 52: tegi yao dh ths Syxdpovos 
TÉ Ex Tıyvav nANYav &upAcoxobor)c Sto e Yópevoc, dixpoppotodat 
modtepov Ev TH vydut Aéyer (sc. Moses) to Bpéqoc, Eid” obra Puyovodat, 
od} 9ópa9év rodev «Tj Vuyo eloxpwwouevys, obde ye £x THC Yovio 
puou£vng (as was the opinion of Tert.), &A& TH Detw dom xarà Tov 
E d&oyxjg evtedévta Ev tH úcet vóuov Seyouévng thy yeveow. — 
aborsus is equivalent here to abortus as in fuga 9, 4: nolite in lectulis 
nec in aborsibus et febribus mollibus optare exire, sed in martyriis. The 
word is found from Lucr. and Cie. downwards (Thes. 1. L. I: 127, 11 segq.) 
A very remarkable definition is found in Non. Mare. 448: aborsus 
ille dicendus est, qui eiectus est in primis mensibus, cum conceptut 
exordium [factum est; abortus qui prope tempus pariendi: tunc enim 
moritur quod nascitur. On this passage Thes. 1. L., loc. cit., 1. 5/10 
observes: “differentiam statutam a Nonio .. . umquam fuisse probatam 
scriptoribus vix credibile"; nevertheless, the author of the article 
refers to Muscio 2, 13, 47: est... aborsus ui secundo vel tertio mense 
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iam formatum sed sine anima et gracile pecus emittat (sc. matrix; cf. 
Soran. gynaec. 3, 47: Éxootx uév obv EoTLv &rortucuóc TOD OTTEPUATOG 
ust THY Guvouctav peta TpaTnv 3| Seutépav <A vpltv v^ huépav, 
£xvpoctc; è HR peta Sedbtrepov N tpitov uva popà 
zod Eußpdov). In the present passage aborsus denotes exactly 
the same thing that Nonius calls abortus (Tert.: cum iam illi vita et 
mortis status deputatur, Non.: tunc enim moritur quod nascitur). The 
definition by Muscio (who frequently uses aborsus as strictly equivalent 
to abortus, e. g. 2, 6, 31; 2, 10, 40) in 2, 13, 47 does not prove that 
Tert. should attach the same meaning to this word ; still it is possible 
that by aborsus Tert. means a rather early stage immediately following 
the moment at which the embryo attains its final form (perhaps the 
repeated use of iam is in favour of this interpretation), as, according 
to Muscio, a iam formatum pecus is meant. Yet the most probable 
solution is that aborsus here is strictly equivalent to abortus. — 
cum... deputatur: cf. the passage just quoted from Non. Marc. and 
25, 4: Denique el mortui eduntur; quomodo, nisi et vivi? Qui autem et 
mortut, nisi qui prius vivi? — eum et fato iam inseribitur: the inter- 
pretation of fato is not quite certain; the most probable translation 
seems to be: “when it is already recorded in «the book of» fate”. 
By this liber fati we may understand the ‘book of the living’ frequently 
mentioned in Judaic literature and in the N T (e. g. Apoc. 3, 3; 13, 8; 
17, 8; 20, 12. 15; 21, 27; Luc. 10, 20; Philipp. 4, 3; in the O T: Exod. 
32, 32; Ps. 68, 29; Iesai. 4, 3; Dan. 7, 10; 12, 1; cf. Henoch 104, 1; 
Od. Salom. 9, 11/2; Strack-Billerbeck, 2, 169/76; Klostermann's note 
on Luc. 10, 20; R. H. Charles ad Apoc. 3, 5; Lohmeyer ad Apoc. 3, 5 
and 20, 11). It should, however, not be forgotten that in this book 
not all men are registered, but only the faithful (from Tert.’s works 
cf. cor. 13, 9: illius (sc. Christi) es, conscriptus in libris vitae; ad ux. 1, 4; 
scorp. 12 — 173, 19); hence it might be better to call to mind the 
pagan conception of the book of Afxy or the Fata (cf. Ruhl, De mort. 
iudicio, 101/5), a Christian version of which is found in spect. 27 
(26, 12/5): dubitas illo enim momento, quo diabolus in ecclesiam furit, 
omnes angelos prospicere de caelo et singulos denotare, quis blasphemiam 
dixerit ...?; cf. also hist. Josephi fabri lign. 26 (p. 130 Tischendorf); 
Ascens. Isai. 9, 22. Finally, it is not altogether out of the question 
(cf. 39, 2: Fata Scribunda) that the sense is: “when it is already recorded 
by the fatum”. — etsi... sortem refers to 25, 3. 


3. de... nascentis: cf. Chalcid. comm. 38 Müll.: sufficiat ergo 
demonstrasse rationem nascentis animae. — decimi mensis: for this 
calculation, see J. Carcopino, Virgile et le mystère de la I Ve Eglogue 
(Paris 1930), 94 seqq. — deeurialis as an adj. occurs in the present 
passage only (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 224, 12/5). — parentem: the well-known 
Pythagorean doctrine, cf. e.g. Aét. 1, 3, 8: elvat d£ Thy pdow Tod 
aptdwod Sexkda ` uéypt yao tev dexa mavtes “EAAnves, tavtes BapBapor 
&pi9uoDoty, tp å eAddvtes mar dvarodoverw ent thy povada; Hippo- 
lyt. refut. 1, 2, 8/9 (D D G 556, 16/24); ib. 4, 51, 7; Philo opif. mundi 
47: (8Sex&c) fo ÜÓpog tio &n&tplxc tv Apıduav Éctt, mepl dv ac 
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MAULTTHCA elhodyvta. xai &vexéumrouot; K. Staehle, Die Zahlenmystik 
bei Philon von Alexandreia (Leipsic-Berlin 1931), 53/8; F. E. Robbins, 
Class. Philol. 26 (1931), 349/50; L. Cohn, Breslauer philol. Abh. IV 
17, 72; for Athenag. legat. 6, cf. Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 174. 'To my 
knowledge, this association of the Sex&XG with the ten months of 
pregnanoy is found nowhere else; cf. however, Corp. Herm., Exc. XV,4 
Scott: tò Ev «jj vydde &pt9uoig Aoysóst xal parodrat À Pos, xol 
eis tov Ein dépx &yet (Scott's note seems to be completely wrong), 
and ib. lib. 13, 12: % yàp Sexds... goth doyoyóvoc. 


4. ad deum argumentabor: “I shall explain with regard to God", 
or “I shall refer to God”; cf. spect. 8 (9, 15/6): ab ea (sc. Circe) et circi 
appellationem argumentantur: “they explain the word circus as derived 
from Circe". — inaugurent: with a dat. this verb also occurs in res. 
47 (96, 29). — ut tanto... renascimur: similarly, Cassiodor. de anima 
16: ut cursus vitae aique operatio sacramenta caelestis decalogi contineret. 
— septimo ... octavo: Alex. Aphrodis. problem. 2, 47 (L, 65 Ideler): dı& 
Tl TK Enraunvıata Bpepn Choa, Ta Poxtop viata ober; Ste 6 Ered 
aprdudo<s TEAELöG got TH Pboeı, Oo uxprupet Tvdaydoac xal of Korduyntinol 
x«i of povotxol, 6 Sdxtd AreAns; Theol. arithm. (63, 1 seqq. 
de Falco); Aét. 5, 18, 6 ((Galen] hist. philos. 122 = D D G 644, 17 seqq.). 
Cf. also Censorin. de die nat. 7,2: Hippon Metapontinus a septimo ad 
decimum mensem nasci posse aestimavit. nam septimo partum iam esse 
maturum eo quod in omnibus numerus septenarius plurimum possit, 
siquidem septem formemur mensibus. It was a much discussed question 
whether children born in the eighth month of pregnancy could live; 
this was denied by [Hippoer.] II. Entaunvou 4 (VII 442 Littré), 
II. öxraunvou (ib. 452), I. oxpxdv 19 (VIII 612), and II. rpopje 42 
(LX 114; cf. the commentary by Galen, XV 407 seq. Kühn). The 
opposite view was taken by Diocles (Wellmann, Frag. d. gr. Ärzte, 
1, 174), Aristotle (hist. anim. 7, 4 = 584a 36; the fragment preserved 
by Oribasius 3, 63 (Rose, Arist. pseudepigr., frag. 382) contains a 
restriction), Polybus, and the empirical school (Aét. 5, 18, 3). In 
[Galen] hist. philos. 122 (D DG 644, 23/4) Epicurus is mentioned 
together with Diocles as adherent to this view; for Euryphon of 
Coidus, cf. Wellmann, op. cit., 38, for Varro, Gell. 3, 16, 6 and D DG 
195. Pliny (n. h. 7, 39) follows Aristotle; for the opinion of Soranus, 
cf. Muscio 1, 77: difficile est aliquos evadere qui octavo mense nascuntur ; 
Vindician. 12; (Soran.] ad Soteris obsetriz (138, 11/2 Rose). Cf. also 
Caecil. Plocium 4 Ribb.: soletne mulier decimo mense parere? — Pol 
nono quoque, etiam septimo aique octavo; Pass. Perpet. 15, 5: et cum 
pro naturali difficultate octavi mensis in partu laborans doleret. For the 
éxtapyviate (whose vitality was only denied by Euryphon of Cnidus: 
Censorin. 7, 5), cf. Aét. 5, 18; Theo Smyrn. p. 104, 4/5 Hiller; Philo 
opif. mundi 41 and 124; leg. allegor. 1, 9; Theol. arithm. 42 (55, 6 de 
Falco); Favon. Eulog. de somn. Scip. p. 9, 26/7 Holder; Alex. Aphrodis. 
comm. in Arist. metaphys. p. 38, 19 Hayduck; Asclepius comm. in 
Arist. metaphys. p. 34, 24 and 65, 5 Hayduck; Joh. Lyd. de mens. 
2, 12 (p. 35, 11/3 Wünsch); Martian. Cap. 7, 739. — dedieata, i. e. 
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inaugurata (cf. the note on 19, 7). — in auspicia... regni: in Pisci- 
culi .... Fr. J. Dölger.... dargeboten (Münster i. W. 1939), 276/8, 
J have associated this passage with Iren. 5, 30, 4 (cum autem vastaverit 
Antichristus hic omnia in hoc mundo, regnabit annis tribus et mensibus 
sex, et sedebit in templo Hierosolymis ; tunc veniet. Dominus de caelis in 
nubibus, in gloria Patris, illum quidem et oboedientes ei in stagnum 
ignis mittens; adducens autem iustis regni tempora, hoc est requietionem, 
septimam diem sanctificatam, cf. ib. 5, 32, 1. 34, 3. 35, 1. 36, 1), and 
interpreted the regnum as the millennium, and the resurrectio as the 
resurreclio sanctorum, the prima resurrectio, which Tert. discusses in 
res. 25 (61, 10), and to which he alludes in an. 35, 3 and 58, 8 (cf. also 
F. Cumont in: Dólger, ACh 5 (1936), 293/4). Usually the hebdomas 
is interpreted as the tempus huius saecul in contradistinction to the 
ogdoas, the symbol of eternity, i.e. of the time subsequent to the 
Last Judgment (cf. for this interpretation F. J. Dólger, Zur Symbolik 
des altchristlichen Taufhauses. Das Oktogon und die Symbolik der 
Achtzahl, ACh 4 (1934), 153/87; add Clem. Alex. strom. 6, 108, 1 and 
Firm. Mat. err. prof. relig. 25, 3). Occasionally a different inter- 
pretation of the hebdomas is found, viz. as sabbatum — futura requies, 
or as the immediate introduction to the ogdoas, e.g. Aug. confess. 
13, 36, 52: dies autem septimus sine vespera est, nec habet occasum, 
quia sanclificasti eum ad permansionem sempiternam, ul. . . el nos post 
opera nostra . . . bona valde, quia tu nobis ea donasti, sabbato vitae aeternae 
requiescamus in te; serm. 4, 7, 8; 9, 5, 6; civ. de 22, 30, 5: haec tamen 
septima erit sabbatum nostrum, cuius finis non erit vespera, sed Dominicus 
dies velut octavus aeternus, qui Christi resurrectione sacratus est, aeternam 
non solum spiritus, verum etiam corporis requiem praefigurans (the 
other interpretation is given in comm. in Ps. 147, D: post omnem 
istam volubilitatem temporis, quae septenario numero volvitur); cf. also 
serm. 259, 2; [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T. ‚app. 51 (p. 429 Souter): 
futuri enim sabbati, quod in aeternis dabit requiem, figura est hoc sab- 
batum; Hippolyt. in Dan. 4, 23 (where this interpretation is associated 
with chiliasm): tò oaßßarov timo Eoriv xal sixóv tH ueAAobonc 
Bactrciac tév &yiov, Nvixa ovpBacrredcovow tH XptotQ; Beda 
hexam. (P. L. 91, 38C); perhaps the present passage was imitated 
in [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 18 (197, 4/5 Batiffol- Wilmart) : et septimo 
die Domini regnum sanctorum erit. See also AR W 23 (1925), 96 and 
Reitzenstein, Z N T W 15 (1914), 67/8. — ogdoas nos non ereat: an 
association of the öxraunvor with the ogdoas is also found in Ambros. 
ep. 44, 5 (Dölger, op. cit., 163). For the symbolic interpretation of 
the ogdoas as aeternitas post iudicium domini, cf. the passages collected 
by Dölger, and for the symbolism of the ogdoas in general, Cumont, 
Mag. Hellén., 1, 173, and 219, and Relig. Orient., 283. Add Hippolyt., 
Arab. frag. from the comm. on the Pentateuch, frag. 16 (p. 104 Achelis): 
“on the eighth day, which is the day of the Last Judgment" ; [ Hip- 
polyt.] Introd. to the Ps., frag. 9 (p. 139 Ach.); Gregor. Nyss., In 
verba * Faciamus hominem’ orat. 2 (P. G. 44, 288 C); Filastr. 141, 4/5; 
Method. sympos. 7, 6: 4j tfjg mvevpatixiis dydoddor „upk xal yvàotc; 
Victorin. Pectav. de fabr. mundi 6 (5, 23/5 P=ussleiter); Beda heram. 
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l and de temp. rat. 71; Verecundus Iunc. expos. Ezech. 2; Orig. in 
Matth. caten. frag. 432 (G CS Orig. XII 1, 180, on Matth. 22, 3): 
oUcoc ó «lov xao, obrog TAPASKEVY) ` &xeivog aaßBarov xal bySodec. 
For the interpretation of the éydodc in the Gnostic systems, cf. Bousset, 
Hauptprobl., 340, (343; 354/5) and Wendland, Kultur, 176, for the 
Corpus Hermeticum, W. Kroll, R. E. VIII, 812 and J. Kroll, Herm. 
Trismeg., 304/6 and 412; cf. also Dieterich, Abraxas, 194 and Loh- 
meyer's note on Apoc. 17, 10. — tune... erunt: cf. exh. cast. 13, 39/41 
and the lengthy discussion in res. 60/1; Orig. comm. in evang. Ioh. 
2, 33, 198: 31d od Sbvatar yeyewjoða d ATÒ THs "Eßdop&dog od peop’ 
jay, Thy pete TÒ ot BBatov KVATAUGLY TOU TWTHEOG Huey Hack „en 
QVATEAUGLY abtov EUTOLOUVTOG Tots cupi ppots ToU Havarov adtod 
yeyevnpevoig xat did voUvo xxi TG &vaov&ogcnc. 


5. The subsequent discussion of the growth of the soul is dominated 
by the idea animam substantia crescere negandum est, ne etiam 
decrescere substantia dicatur aique ita et 
defectura credatur. The quantitative growth of the 
soul was used by Lucr. 3, 445/58 as an argument in favour of its 
transitoriness; it is not impossible that Tert. has this passage in mind 
here. Heinze ad loc. refers to Hdt. 3, 134: aóEavouévo yao TH oou 
ouvadEovrer x«l «i qoévec, etc.; [Hippoer.] II. diaityg 1, 25 (VI 496 
Littré); Galen in Plat. Tim. ap. Eustath. ad Odyss. 2, 315; Epic. 
II. Sev (Scott, frag. Hercul., p. 249); Philodem. de morte, col. 9; Aug. 
de quantit. anim. 26 (where the growth of the soul is quoted in proof 
of its mortality). It is, however, only in the last-mentioned passage 
that this growth is clearly qualified as a quantitative one; cf. ib. 28, 
where Augustine replies: non igitur tibi debet videri animus sicut corpus 
crescendo cwm aetate proficere: proficiendo enim ad virtutem pervenit, 
quam fatemur nulla spatii magnitudine, sed magna vi constantiae 
pulchram esse atque perfectam. Cf. also schol. in Hom. Il. 1, 115 (St. 
V. F. 3, Antipater Tarsensis, frag. 50): &raAóv té op’ Tyvop anybpa] 
ottas “AprotéAns xal “Avtinatpog ô LaTpóc ouvat—ectat pact To 
copate thy Quy? x«i cupucrotcdat méaAw and Plotin. 4, 7, 5. This 
material conception was adopted by Vincentius Victor; cf. the refut- 
ation by Aug. de anim. et ev. orig. 4, 18, 28, which begins with the 
words: iam illud. quale est, dicere quod anima formam de corpore accipiat, 
et cum incremento corporis protendatur et crescat. A detailed discussion 
is found in Orig. de princ. 1, 1, 6 (23, 4/10 Koetschau): Indiget sane 
mens magnitudine intelligibili, quia non corporaliter, sed intellegibiliter 
crescit. Non enim corporalibus incrementis simul cum corpore mens usque 
ad vicesimum vel tricesimum annum aetatis augetur, sed eruditionibus 
atque exercitiis adhibitis acumen quidem elimatur ingenii, quaeque sunt 
ei insita, ad intelligentiam provocantur (Tert. 8 7: crementa... pro- 
vocativa), et capax maioris efficitur intellectus non corporalibus incre- 
mentis aucta, sed eruditionis exercitiis elimata. Undoubtedly Augustine 
had this chapter in mind when writing in de gen. ad litt. 10, 21, 37: 
quia utique simplicem animae substantiam incrementis augeri corpora- 
libus, nec illi putaverunt qui eam corpus existimant, quorum in parte 
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sunt maxime qui eam ex parentibus creari opinantur. Ib. 26, 44/5 he 
explicitly mentions and refutes the present passage: Noluit tamen 
Tertullianus animam crescere substantia sicut. corpus, afferens etiam 
timoris sui causam. ‘Ne etiam decrescere substantia dicatur!, inquit, 
«atque ita et defectura credatur’. Et tamen quia per corpus eam localiter 
tendit, non invenit exitum. incrementorum eius, quam vult de semine 
exiguo aequari corporis quantitati, et ait ‘sed vis eius . . . sed provocativa’. 
(45) Quis hunc crederet cum isto corde tam disertum esse potuisse? 
Sed tremenda. ista sunt, non ridenda. Ad hoc enim numquid cogeretur, 
si aliquid cogitare posset, quod et sit, et corpus non sit? Quid autem 
absurdius quam putare massam cuiuspiam metalli ex aliqua parte crescere 
posse, dum tunditur, nisi decrescat ex altera; vel augeri latitudine, nisi 
crassitudine minuatur? aut ullum esse corpus manente naturae suae 
quantitate, quod undique crescat, nis? rarescat? Quomodo igitur implebit 
anima ex illa stilla seminis magnitudinem corporis, quod animat, si et 
ipsa corpus est, cuius substantia nullo accessu crescat? Quomodo, inquam, 
implebit carnem, quam vivificat, nisi lanto rarior fuerit, quanto grandius 
quod animaverit? Timuit videlicet, ne deficeret etiam minuendo, si 
cresceret, et non timuit ne deficeret rarescendo, cum cresceret. After these 
words, which contain a complete refutation, it is hardly necessary to 
point out the weak points in Tert.’s exposition. As he wants before 
everything to refute the assertion that the growth of the soul may 
be regarded as an argument for its mortality, he has completely 
forgotten his own explanation in 9, 7/8, which simply compels him 
vo assume a crescere substantia. For the theory of Gregor. Nyss. on 
this subject and its Platonic sources, see Gronau, Poseidonios, 197/9; 
cf. also Lactant. div. instit. 7, 12, 10: mens ergo id est intellegentia 
vel augetur vel minuitur pro aetate. anima in statu suo semper est. — 
iamdudum: viz. in ch. 27. — figmenti: ‘that which is created’, as 
opposed to the preceding seminum. It is possible (but not at all certain) 
that Tert. was influenced here by the terminology of Soranus, who 
defines conception (gynaec. 1, 43, 1/3) as xp&vrjot; Ertuovog anéppa voc 
7| éuBeptov 7j ÉpBpóov, and draws the dividing-line at the moment 
when the embryo attains its final form (ib. $ 3): ött xarà ev tovs 
TEWToUGg ypóvouc, Ste xuv AdLatünwrös Eotıv 6 ydvoc, 7) oVAANLız 
STEPUATOS ÜTAPXEL, peta SE TOG TIPWTOUG ypdvouc, TETUTTWUEVOU 
TOU KATA Y«otpóc x«i umxerı ÖVTOG TOD ONÉPUXTOG, OÙ TMavETAL EV 
obcx obAAytic, oti 86 où orepuatoc, &AX Eußpbou. By the figmenti 
perfectio the moulding of the embryo may be meant, in which case 
the words refer to $ 2: a quo forma completa, est; however, it is also 
possible that Tert. means birth. Figmentum with this meaning (also 
res. 5 = 32,20; 6 = 33,6; 40 = 83, 6) is found in Christian literature 
only (Thes. 1. L. VI: 709, 31/50). — divisa (A; diversa B Gel) may be 
retained; cf. the comm. on 27, 8. divise == diverse is found in c. Chr. 
13, 27. — habitu: ‘as to the external form’, cf. e. g. ad nat.1, 12, 8: 
argilla . . . habitum, quem placuit argillae, intus cruci ingerit. — peculia 
is equivalent here to proprietates; cf. Beck, 96 (where the faulty 
quotations adv. Val. 24 and pud. 22 should be excised). 
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6. Constitue: c. exemplum (from Sen. de clem. 1, 7, Y downwards) 
occurs in tei. 9 (285, 12). — collectus here means solidus (Thes. 1. L. III: 
1621, 27/35) or brevis (cf. minor; see Thes., loc. cit., 36/45; Rönsch, 
N.T. T., 380 and 673/4; Sem., 2, 6). The latter sense is also found in 
numerous quotations of 1 Cor. 7, 29 (ó xatpdc ouvsocraAuévog 
£oív), e. g. in ad uz. 1, b: tempus . . . in collecto est. — eum... laxatur: 
a complete parallel is furnished by Stat. Achill. 1, 429/30: ferrum 
laxatur in usus | innumeros (cod. Gudianus; lassatur P Q); cf. also 
Avit. carm. 1, 77: flectere laxatas per cuncta sequacia ceras (hence in 
Ennod. carm. 2, 46, 2: candida lassatum vix tangit membra metallum 
Hartel's conjecture laxatwm is highly plausible), We may refer to the 
similar use of solvere (Ennod. carm. 2, 132, 2: solvitur atque chalybs 
more fluentis aquae; Coripp. Joh. 5, 502), mollire (Paulin. Petrocor. 
Vit. Mart. 3, 94: mollitum in fila metallum; Sidon. Apollin. carm. 
22, 199), and lentare (Orient. commonit. 1, 555: lentato per lubrica 
fila metallo). — initio suo: ‘than its original form’; cf. 19, 5: ex primor- 
dio... fruticis. — non, dum augetur is the correct punctuation; 
cf.: res. 54 (113, 3/5): dum indutum inmortalitate absconditur ... non, 
dum absumitur et amittitur. — habitu: this word, wbich is also found 
at the beginning of this exposition, was of course intended to conceal 
the weak points of the argument; but already Augustine showed 
how little successful Tert. has been. 


7. facilitate materiae: cf. pall. 3, 5 with the note by Gerlo. — 
duxerit: this verb is frequently used to denote metal-working; cf. Thes. 
l. L. V, 1: 2148, 65 segq. — aget is to be retained as the lectio difficilior, 
cf. the note on 10, 6: erunt haec in omnibus utique quae vivent; 
similarly, the future aget is due to the preceding duxerit. — substantiva 
(cf. 20, 1)... provocativa (Tp): an equally curious antithesis is found 
in res, 40 (83, 16/7): fidem quidem et dilectionem non substantia 
animae ponens, sed conceptiva (‘as qualities which are assumed"). 


38. The puberty of the soul (with an additional note on the significance 
of corporeal nourishment to the soul). 


*Body and soul attain puberty simultaneously, as is proved, not 
by the verdict of an authority such as Asclepiades or by the Civil Code, 
but by the forma primordii, the situation described in Genesis ($ 1). 
For if, as soon as they were able to discriminate between good and 
evil, Adam and Eve felt that they should cover their privy parts, 
then we too, from the moment that we feel the same impulse, acknow- 
ledge this discrimituation «, and along with it the simultaneity of 
the puberty of body and soul is proved». When we reach this age, 
we, too, leave a paradise, i.e. the paradise of innocence, and are 
troubled by new desires, which are no longer in accordance with 
nature, but sinful ($ 2). «By desires I mean unnatural desires:» 
for there is only one natural desire, i. e. the desire of food, which 
God has approved of in Holy Scripture, and which was meant rather 
for the flesh than for the soul, although with a view to the soul as 
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well. For the soul in itself needs no corporeal nourishment: if it did, 
we should be obliged to agree with Soranus in considering it to be mortal 
(8 3). But first of all we ought to answer the question why and how 
far this nourishment is needed. Now the soul desires corporeal food 
for itself, because it needs it «on account of external circumstances >, 
but it desires it for the body, because the latter needs it in itself ($ 4): 
<I intentionally add: ‘it desires it for the body’,> for it is essential 
to the soul that its dwelling-place should remain intact «, but only 
as far as its stay in the body is concerned» ($ 5): for if this dwelling- 
place were to decay, the soul can leave it without experiencing any 
harm to itself (8 6)". 

It may be assumed that in Iep: Puys Soranus discussed puberty 
seeing that Asclepiades is mentioned in this context (see Introduction, 
p. 23*) and that by Aétius a whole chapter (5, 23) is devoted to this 
subject (Ilóze ğpyerxı ó &v9pcoroc týs veActóv voc; see the note on 
agnitionem in $ 2). So it may be supposed that the nucleus of $ 1 
was taken from Ilept duy*j; (to which nucleus Tert. added the note 
about the iura cilia drawn from his juridical knowledge), whereas 
in $2 the argument is based on Holy Scripture. On the other hand, 
it is less plausible, as Karpp (p. 46) seems to suppose, that the long 
discussion on the importance of corporeal food for the soul should 
be due to à remark made by Soranus in this context, for Soranus 
certainly voiced his ideas upon this subject in a much earlier passage 
of his work (see comm. on 6, 6). So it may be assumed that this addit- 
ional discussion is the natural consequence of the discrimination 
between natural and unnatural desires made in $$ 2/3, whence it 
follows that the construction of the whole chapter should be regarded 
as a much more independent piece of work than Karpp supposes. 
For the classification of desires, which we need by no means regard 
as taken from Soranus’ work, see the comm. on $ 3. 

In one passage (8 2: ad instar ficulneae contagionis) we may have 
to take into account the influence of Irenaeus (see comm.). 


l. Quamquam is followed by the subjunctive as is usual in Tert.’s 
works (cf. Hoppe, Synt., 78); the indic. is mostly found in cases 
when quamquam has a ‘corrective’ sense (‘to be sure’), e. g. 50, 3; 
bapt. 14, 1; ad nat. 1, 9, 11; l, 10, 33; 1, 12, 2; 1, 15, 8; 1, 19, 2. The 
same holds good for Cypr. (Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 2, 108/9). Hof- 
mann's assertion (Synt., 737): *Im Spátlatein wird der Konj. ganz 
allgemein und wahllos neben dem Indik. gebraucht... insbesondere 
von Eccl. wie Min. Fei., Tert. . . ."' should be corrected to this effect. — 
retro: ‘before’ (cf. 23, 6) refers to 20, 1: omnia... censetur. —prae- 
struxerimus: cf. 18, 5. — procedere: from 20, 2: processus . . . varii; 
for evadere, see ib.; pro artibus . . . potestatibus: 20, 3/5. — quod faciat 
ad — quod pertineat ad as in ad nat. 2, 3, 2: quod ad praesentem speciem 
facit. 'The sense *to contribute to' (which is found since Ovid: Thes. 
l. L. VI: 122, 42 seqq.) is much more common (e. g. 57, 3; spect. 5 (7, 15); 
apol. 29, 3: facit ad causam (Waltzing: *cela est encore en faveur de 
ma thèse’); ib. 5, 1. 23, 8; adv. Marc. 4, 40 (560, 5); mart. 1; idol. 
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1 (30, 8); res. 6 (33, 21) and adv. Herm. 36 (166, 12): ‘what is the use 
of it?’). For the subjunct., cf. fuga 12, 1: quod... pertineat ad, and 
Baehrens, Mnemos. 38 (1910), 401/2. — suggestu: cf. the note on 
1, 1. — Aselepiades: ultimately this notice reaches back to the Vetusta 
Placita (cf. Introd., p. 30*). For the debrepx Eßdonas as the beginning 
of puberty, cf. St. V. F. 1, frag. 149; Diog. Laért. 7, 55 (Stoa); Pohlenz, 
Neue Jahrb., Suppl. 24, 566. 623 (Posidonius); Solon frag. 27, 3/4; 
Arist. hist. anim. 5, 14 (544b 27); Philo de opif. mundi 104; Clem. 
Alex. strom. 6, 144, 3 seqq.; Theo Smyrn. p. 104, 8 Hiller; Macrob. in 
somn. Scip. l, 6, 71; Censorin. de die nat. 14, 7; [Justin] quaest. ad 
orthod. 69; Aug. de gen. ad kit. 10, 13, 23; for Soranus, cf. gynaec. 
1, 4, 20; Muscio p. 131, 14 Rose: Soranus respondit: ab annis nubendis 
legitimis quattuordecim — iura civilia: similarly, v. v. 11: nam feminas 
quidem a duodecim annis, masculum vero a, duobus amplius ad negotia 
mittunt; cf. dig. 28, 1, 5: Ulpianus libro sexto ad Sabinum. A qua 
aetate testamentum vel masculi vel feminae facere possunt, videamus. 
Verius est in masculis quidem quartum decimum annum spectandum, 
in feminis vero duodecimum. completum; Macrob. Sat. 7, 7, 6; Festus 
p. 251 M; Sohm-Mitteis-Wenger, Instit. des róm. Kechts", 238,. — 
quoniam is the correct reading (also in spect. 20 (21, 20) written as 
gm in A: cf. Thörn., St. Tert., 3, 24,) — a primordio (A) must 
be retained; it is found five times in de an., de primordio (B Gel) 
never. For the idea, cf. the note on 9,7. 


2. agnitione: cf. Gen. 2, 17: dnd 9£ od ÉóAou tod Ytva@oxety 
adv xal movypdv, but also Aét. 5, 23, 1: mept OE thy Sevutégav 
EBdoudda Evvora vyivecat xadod te xal xaxol. — tegere senserunt: 
cf. v. v. 11: nihil primum senserunt (sc. Adam et Eva) quam erubes- 
cendum. 'The verbum sentiendi is followed by an infin. on the analogy 
of the verba, voluntatis. Cf. Cic. orator 195: ego autem sentio omnes in 
oratione esse quasi permixtos et confusos pedes (Kroll: ‘ich bin dafür, 
dass’ = sententiam dico, ypiTopar; of the other examples which 
he adduces cf. particularly Verg. Aen. 10, 623: si... meque hoc ila 
ponere sentis). This use becomes more common from Vitruv. (2, 1, 8 
putavi ... exponere; 5, praef. 5: iudicavi scribere) and Colum. (5, 8, 3 
praecipere censuimus; Hofm., Synt., 581) downwards, especially after 
censere (Thes. l. L. III: 795, 72/82; we may add Hegesipp. 2, 1, 4; 
Ambrst. in Rom. 3, 26; Apul. met. 11, 19 (281, 7 H.); 11, 21 (282, 25/6); 
Commod. instr. 1, 3, 13; [Cypr.] ep. 2 (272, 16 H.); cf. Sjögren, Tull., 
156; Hartel, A. L. L. 3, 46; Kroll's note on Cic. orator 115; v. Geisau, 
272). Cf. the discussion of this question by Löfstedt, Beitr., 59 segq. 
and Eran. 7 (1907), 57/8 (Dictys Cretens. 38, 13: cuncta extrema ratus 
experiri). Since the material is widely scattered, I will give here the 
more important data: putare: Svenn., Pallad., 439. 535; Löfst., 
loc. cit.; Pomoell, 10/3; Wistrand, 150; Tidn., Did., 142,; also Com- 
mod. carm. apol. 769: qui putant utrisque placere; It. (Bob.) Matth. 
3, 9: et non putaveritis intra vos dicere. ..; Coripp. Joh. 4, 377/8: 
pacem qui quaerere nostram . . . putat; Hieron. exc. de Ps., prol. (Anecd. 
Mareds. III, 1: 1, 9). — iudicare: It. (Iren. lat. 3, 12, 17) Amos 
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9, 12: iudico non molestari eos; Rufin.-[Clem.] recogn. 1, 25; 7,27; Aug. 
de vera relig. 78; Hieron. tract. de Ps. 67 (Anecd. Mareds. III, 2: 37, 12); 
Wistrand, 151. — deputare: Greg. Magn. ep. 9, 165: Romanus... 
aedificari monasterium deputavit (cf. Norberg, 1, 130) — docere: 
Filastr. 36, 2 co 4; Iren. lat. 4, 31, 1: docuit offerri; Didasc. apost., 44 H. 
—credere: Vict. Vit. 1,30 (this passage only is quoted in Thes. 1. L. IV: 
1150, 13/4); Paulin. Nol. carm. 31, 74; Iren. lat. 3, 12, 17; Tidner, 
loc. cit. — ducere: Petr. Chrysol. serm. 145 (588 B): (Ioseph) qu: 
conceptum sponsae duxit non discutere; cod. Justin. 6, 20, 19 pr.: 
dubitationem amputare duximus. — agnoscere: Thes. l. L. I: 1358, 
43/7; Rufin.-Orig. homil. in Levit. 2, 5: cum agnoverit immolare. — 
intellegere: [Sulp. Sev.] ep. 1, 4 (221, 20/1 Halm): ut isti intel- 
legerent non secundum carnem, sed secundum spiritum tudicare; Cypr. 
ep. 30,6. — aestimare: Thes. 1, L. I: 1107, 20 segg.; Werner, 141; 
Kalén, 124/6 — existimare: Didasc. apost. 20, 1/2 Hauler (Tidner, 
Did., 142). — videtur: Kalén 125.— arbitrari:Kalen,ib. —aesti- 
mare: Thes. l. L. I: 1107, 20 seqq.; Aug. confess. 9, 36. Cf. also K. 
Dienelt, Glotta 29 (1941), 123 segg. — et suffusior et vestitior sexus 
est: suffusus ‘ashamed’ (‘schamhaft’ Hoppe, Synt., 139); suffundere 
in Tert.'s works often has the meaning ‘to cause to blush' (Hoppe, 
loc. cit.; pall. 6, 1; Goelz., Jér., 258). To explain this use we must 
start from passages like Ovid amor. 3, 3, 5: suffusa rubore; Plin. 
paneg. 48, 4: impudentia multo rubore suffusa; next we find suffundere 
(-t) without rubore (sanguine), cf. Hoppe, 15.; exh. cast. 10, 22: qua 
(sc. conscientia) erubescente et ipse suffunditur, and the active suffun- 
dere; for suffusio ‘blush’, cf. Rönsch, It., 325 and Sem., 1, 68/9. In 
the present passage, where sexus has the concrete sense of genitalia 
(so e. g. Plin. n. h. 22, 20: radicem eius alterutrius sexus similitudinem 
referre), as is shown by vestitior, we must either translated ‘regarded 
with more shame' or — which is perhaps more probable — assume 
a kind of personification of sexus, which assumption may find support 
in the similar use of concupiscentia. For vestitior, cf. v. v. 11: et pudor 
ubique vestitur (concrete use of pudor also in spect. 21 — 22, 5) and 
the note on the latter part of this sentence (accingit). The comparat. 
suffusior is only found in this place (Neue-Wagener, II?, 240). — 
arbitris: ‘as intermediaries’ (Thes. 1. L. II: 406, 70/80), almost ‘as 
procurers’, cf. orat. 20 (192, 21/2): crinium lenonem operositatem. For 
passages from apologetics about ‘sins of thought and eyes’, cf. Lortz, 
1, 110,4,, and particularly 2 Petr. 2, 14: öpdaAuo0G Exovres peotots 
potyaAtóoc (s. Wendland, Urchr. Lit.- Formen, 368,). From the Stoic 
‘diatribe’ Wendland (Kult., 95,) adduces Epictet. 2, 18, 15; Marc. 
Aurel 3, 2; Sen. dial. 2, 7, 4. Cf. also Tert. ad nat. 1, 4, 15: pudicitiam 
quam nec oculis contaminamus ; Sen. controv. 1, 2, 13: captiva contractata 
oculis omnvum, where oculis is defended by W. Heraeus, A. L. L. 
9, 596/7, in opposition to Kiessling's conjecture osculis, by a reference 
to Ovid met. 6, 478: spectat eam Tereus praecontrectatque videndo and 
Aurel. Vict. Caes. 5, 7: genitalia vultu contractabat; cf. also Weyman, 
Wien. Stud., 20 (1898), 159. — intellegit quae sint is rightly explained 
by Rigaltius: 'Iam uterque sexus intellegit quae illa sunt agere et 
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pati nata. Desunt utriusque sexus vocabula’. Exactly the same ellipsis 
is found in orat. 22 (195, 11 seg.): nam et Eva et Adam whi eis contigit 
sapere, texerunt statim quod agnoverant; cf. also the ampler 
discussion in v. v. ll: ex quo se intellegere coeperit (sc. virgo) 
et sensum naturae suae intrare et de virginis exire et pati novum illud 
quod. alterius aetatis est. Nam et principes generis Adam et Eva, quamdiu 
intellectu carebant, nudi agebant. At ubi de arbore agnitionis gustaverunt, 
nihil primum senserunt quam erubescendum. Ita sui quique sexus 
intellectum. tegmine notaverunt (cf. also pall. 3, 4). A short relative 
clause is sometimes found as an euphemism in sexual matters, e. g. 
Pl. Bacch. 897: neque osculatur neque illud quod dici solet; Catull. 61, 
203/4: quoniam palam quod cupis cupis, and especially ib. 63, 46: 
Vidit (Attis), sine quews ubique foret; cf. O. Hey, A. L. L. 11, 529; 
Hofm., Synt., 842. 844 and Umgangsspr., 145 (for a similar use of 
aliquid, cf. Thes. 1. L. 1: 1615, 59/63). For this passage, cf. Caesar. Arelat. 
serm. 177, 1Morin: quia senserunt pudendum, curaverunt tegendum . . . 
Quod texerunt, ib senserunt. — lines is an euphemism for genitalia, 
to’ which we may compare Apul. met. 2, 16: inguinum fine lacinia 
remota (cf. for this e.g. Eur. Cycl. 328; Catull. 32, 11; 67, 22; a different 
use of finis is found in Cael. Aurelian. morb. chron. 4, 6, 87: iuxta 
sessionis finem, quam Graeci pav appellant), and the use of confinium 
in Anthol. Lat. 253, 123/4: non omnis resupina iacet (sc. Venus), sed 
corpore flexo | molliter et laterum qua se confinia iungunt and 382, 1/2: 
penem | confiniis laterum retortwm. — ad instar fieulneae contagionis: 
‘in analogy of the contagion caused by the fig-leaves’. This obscure 
passage was explained by H. Koch in his article ‘Die Fezgenblditer 
der Stammeltern bei Irenäus und bei Tertullian und die Nachwirkung 
ihrer Erklärungen’ (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 105 (1933), 39/50). We must 
start from pud. 6 (229, 26/8): adhuc (sc. ante Christi adventum) in 
Adam deputabatur (sc. caro) cum suo vitio, facile quod speciosum viderat 
concupiscens et ad inferiora respiciens et de ficulneis foliis pruriginem 
relinens, for (Koch, 40) “gerade von den Feigenblättern haftete 
Adam und seinen Nachkommen der schmutzige Milchsaft der Geilheit, 
das Gift der Wollust an, bis das Fleisch Christi... Rettung brachte". 
We must also pay attention to the sequel (text as given by Koch): 
Inhaerebat usquequaque libidinis virus et lacteae sordes (allusion to the 
white and milky juice of the figs; Koch, 42 adduces Colum. 7, 8, 1: 
ficulneo lacte, quod emittit arbor; the interpretation by d'Alés, Rev. 
sc. relig. 1937, 230/1, is wrong) non abluend« idoneae, quod nec ipsae 
adhuc aquae laverant (= purgatae erant). At ubi sermo dei descendit 
in carnem ... quae non lasciviae frondibus, sed sanctimoniae floribus 
qpraecingeretur ... exinde caro... alia am res est, nova emergit. For 
similar passages from later writers, cf. Koch, 45/50. Hieron. in ep. 
22, 19, 2: ficus folia auspicantia pruriginem nuptiarum certainly copies 
Tert. More divergent are the observations of Aug., who denies (de gen. 
ad litt. 11, 32) that there was a definite reason why Adam and Eve 
chose fig-leaves, and in de gen. contra Manich. 2, 15, 23 remarks: 
folia vero fici pruritum quendam significant, si hoc bene in rebus in- 
corporeis dicitur, quem miris modis animus patitur cupiditate et delec- 
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tatione mentiendi (the same reference to the libido mentiendi is found 
ib. 2, 21, 32 and in Ambros. de paradiso 13, 64/7); more similar again 
Euagr. Altercat. Simon. et Theophil. (31, 6 seqq. Bratke): quando 
protoplastus Adam in transgressione sua folia ficus pudenda contexit, 
quae fuit prurigo et amaritudo peccati. We may add several passages 
in which this association of the fig-leaves and the pruritus is found 
(but in which the pruritus is not described as the cause of the volup- 
tuousness, as by Tert. and Hieron.), viz. Ambros. de virgin. 1, 1, 3 
(ficus = illecebrosa deliciarum prurigo mundi); Hippolyt. frag. in 
Genes. 3 (ad Gen. 3, 7, p. 53 Achelis): Púra cux jc Erroteı ExutG rept- 
Couar, coupoAx tõv idtwv kpxpcruxTov * pbArov yao cux? vixx 
&v Tod GMuatos &pytat, xvyopovay mapéyer. adtdg ovv $xutQ TPOPNTNG 
TOV pEedAdvtwy Eieyyov tic TmapaBdcews Thy xvmouoviw Osixvuctv; 
Method. sympos. 10, 5 (126, 24 seqq. Bonwetsch): tov &vdpwrov ó 
Sa FoAog Hypevce, Thy yOuvwow xapa neloag TOO couaroc TETFAOLG 
cuxZc, Ö gat. did tò xvnouO0sG Tpu vıAndöva. More similar to 
Tert.'s view are the words of Petr. Chrysol., serm. 106 (496 C): (Adam) 
cuius ficus non velabat, sed stimulabat pudorem. A counterpart of these 
speculations is found in the symbolism attaching to the willow, for 
which cf. H. Rahner, Die Weide als Symbol der Keuschheit (Ztschr. 
f. Kathol. Theol. 56 (1932), 231/53). It is evident that ficulneae should 
be connected with contagionis (Hoppe, Beitr., 44 wrongly assumes an 
ellipsis of vestis after ficulneae). — aceingit refers to the repilwpa 
of Adam and Eve: the fig-leaves are the forma primordialis of the 
prurigo (Hieron., loc. cit.: ficus folia auspicantia pruriginem nuptiarum) ; 
hence the prurigo may function as a girdle no less than the fig-leaves. 
The sentence may be paraphrased in the following way: ‘et genitalia 
accingit cingulo pruriginis, cuius forma primordialis fuit voluptas orta 
ex contagione foliorum ficulneorum quibus Adam et Eva accincti 
sunt". It is from this context that the expression vestitior sexus 
at the beginning of this sentence should be explained. — de.... 
integritatis: cf. mon. 17 ex.: semel gustavit ille de arbore, semel concupiit, 
semel pudenda protexit... semel ruborem suum abscondit, semel de 
paradiso sanctitatis exulavit. — seabida: Tp; for the association with 
concupiscence, cf. e. g. Martial. 6, 37, 4 and 11, 7, 6; Aug. de ord. 
1, 8, 24: scabiem voluptatum; confess. 9, 1, 1: scabiem libidinum ; 
[Cypr.] de aleat. 2, 6. For the use of in, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 39/40. In the 
present passage the choice of this adject. is of course due to the 
preceding prurigine. — delinquendi is certainly the correct reading; 
cf. Hoppe, Synt., 21/4, for adjectives followed by a genit., especially 
idoneus (delinquendi is wrongly written instead of delinquenti in apol. 
45,5; cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 4, 58/9). — non... vitio: cf. the discussion 
on natura and culpa in 52, 2. 


3. proprie... solummodo: this may be a reminiscence (but no more 
than that) of the Epicurean doctrine of the EnıYupix puotxy (Usen., 
Epic., frag. 454 segq., especially 456; Tert. knows two of the xöpıaL 
9ó5ot, cf. the note on 42, 1). The instability of Tert.’s views about 
this matter is shown by a comparison with ch. 16, where, in his con- 
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futation of Plato, he asserts that the éx.dupytixédv may be made 
subservient to a good purpose. At any rate, it should not be forgotten 
that Tert.’s discussion is primarily based on Holy Scripture; we may 
also take into account the Stoic view (St. V. F. 3, frag. 706) that 
the desire of simple nourishment is to be regarded as natural. The 
classification of the £&rt9uutat by Basilides’ son Isidorus (cf. Lietzmann, 
Gesch. d. alt. Kirche, 1, 304; Quispel, 28) was undoubtedly influenced 
by Epicurus, as is Nemes. de nat. hom. 18 (p. 221 Matth.): té&v à& 
COLATIXAY “arovLEVOYV Adov@v al ev eioly dvaynatar dra xal pvorxal, 
$v opis Civ &S0varov * Gc ai toopal al ths évdelag Kvarinpwrucal 
x«i và évdbpata ta avaynata. — edetis: pyn LXX, comede Vulg.; 
here the plural is caused by vobis in the subsequent quotation. -— 
geniturae: not ‘generation’ (cf. 23, 5), but ‘creatura’, as is evident 
from post diluvium. — supermensus: X. A. — eece .. . faeni: a para- 
phrase, not a quotation; a faithful translation is given in vei. 4 (278, 
14/5): erunt . . . vobis in escam; velut holera faeni dedi vobis universa. — 
olera faeni: LXX Ackyava xöprov,' Vulg. olera virentia (Hier. adv. 
lovin. 1, 5: olera herbarum). — prospeetam is certainly right (Thörn., 
Stud. Tert. 2, 33 wavers between this reading and prospecta, which 
would have to refer to omnia): the concupiscentia alimentorum guaran- 
tees the conservation of mankind; for prospicere, cf. 20, 3. -—— Auie- 
renda... oeeasio: this refers to Soranus, cf. 6, 6: animam ... ali; 
a comparison of these two passages shows the opportunism of Tert.'s 
arguments: in 0, 6, where he combats Platonism, he makes use of 
Soranus' assertion (though he rejects his opinion about the mortality 
of the soul, but without saying that the one thesis serves as an argument 
for the other, which would have weakened his position in that argum- 
entation), whereas here, where there are no further dangers to be 
feared, he refutes it. For other contradictions in Tert.'s works, see 
the list given by Koch in his art. ‘Tert.’ in the R. E. The genit. instead 
of the dat. (which, however, might give rise to ambiguity) is remarkable, 
cf. the note on 6, 3, and, for the use of occasio, 24, 12; perhaps we 
have a reminiscence here of 2 Cor. 11, 12: tva &xxóiyo thy Kpopumv 
av 9eAóvvov apopunv (Vulg.: ut amputem occasionem eorum). argu- 
mentator (also c. Chr. 24,19) is Tp (-trix, spect. 2 (2,16) &. A.); afterwards 
it is used by Aug. and Boeth., always in malam partem (cf. the note 
on 2, 5 for argumeniatio). For sustineatur, cf. fulciri 6, 6 (with the 
note). — derogatis, a law term, is also found in adv. Marc. 1, 21 
(317, 22); ad nat. 1, 10, 37; in a similar context 48, 3: de cibis distin- 
guendis vel derogandis. — evigeseat: à. A. (evigoratus pall. 4, 3, apol. 
17, 5 is used by Tert. only). 


4. eui (co propter se) ‘for whose sake’, cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 44/7 
and the note on 12, 3: cui nihil patitur. — si... sed: cf. 32, 9; quod 
instead of an acc. c. inf.: cf. 17, 13. — natura... in causam: natura 
and proprietas are opposed to necessitas and causa, cf. in the next 
sentence ex causa necessitatis ... ex natura proprietatis, and res. 14 
(43, 1/3): nist enim homo deliquisset, optimum solummodo deum nosset 
ez naturae proprietate. at nunc etiam iustum eum patitur ex causae 
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necessitate; adv. Marc. 2, 11 (350, 22/3): ita prior bonitas dei secundum 
naturam, severas posterior secundum causam; v. v. 9: the distinction 
of naturae et causae argumenta. For in causam, cf. Löfst., Krit., 86,; 
Thörn., Stud. Tert., 1, 14/8; Waltz., Et., 342/3 and comm., 260. 320. 
This argument reasons that the flesh needs the nourishment for itself 
by nature, the soul only on account of a special reason, viz. because 
it dwells in the body (of course Tert. is in need of an equivalent for 
the Greek words xat& ouußeßnxös; but though he often speaks about 
accidens and accidentia, he never has arrived at a clear conception 
of this idea). — domus animae caro est: à very common metaphor. 
Heinze (ad Lucr. III, 772) refers to the use of ox?jvo; by Democritus 
(e. g. A152; cf. the note on 51, 4: corporis scaenam). In Latin literature 
it is found from Lucr. 3, 774 (metwit (sc. anima) ... domus aetatis 
spatio ne fessa vetusto | obruat) downwards; cf. also Thes. 1l. L. V,1: 
1979, 61/1980, 25. Of course we must also take into account the 
influence of 2 Cor. 5, 1 (terrena domus nostri tabernaculi), a passage 
often quoted by Tert. (res. 41 (85, 5); ib. 46 (95, 2); pud. 20 (268, 5/6): 
de domo hominis nostri). — inquilinus: repeated in res. 46 (95, 12/3): 
quia et anima . . . inquilina est carnis, cf. also Arnob. 2, 37: homines . . . 
lerreni ... corporis inquilini; Beck, 110. 


5. Desiderabit itaque, etc.: the argument is elliptical, as is shown 
by Thórn., Stud. Tert., 1, 22/3; the complete form would be: 'atqui 
desiderabit inquilinus profutura domui; itaque et anima profutura 
corpori desiderabit'; cf. 9, 5. — ex eausa et necessitate: cf. the note 
on $ 4. — profutura: perhaps the fut. is due to desiderabit (‘perse- 
verierendes Futurum’, cf. 10, 5), but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that profuturus seems sometimes to be used as a substitute for 
the missing present part. of prodesse (the substitution being facilitated 
by the sense of the verb); cf. my note on carm. de resurr. 198. A good 
example is furnished by Amm. Marc. 21, 10, 5: quo... cuncta dis- 
poneret suis utilitatibus profutura ~ 21, 11, 3: futurae concertations 
praeparabant utilia, (in the first sentence utilia, in the second profutura 
would cause an ungraceful reiteration); for the counterpart, viz. 
nociturus = nocens, cf. Svenn., Pallad., 430. — inquilinatus: Tp, 
certainly from Jct (cod. T'heodos. 12, 19, 2; cod. J'ustin. 11, 66 (65), 6). — 
substruendus: a technical term taken from architecture, just as loricare 
and tibicinare; in a more general sense the word is found in adv. Marc. 
2, 9 (347, 20). — lorieandus: ‘to be plastered': Varro r. r. 1, 57, 1: 
parietes et solum opere tectorio marmorato loricandi; cf. Vitruv. 7, 1, 4: 
supra loricae ex calce et arena inducantur ; ib. 7, 9, 4; Plin. n. h. 30, 89. 
Rónsch, Sem. 3, 57, wrongly translates the verb in this passage by 
‘to provide with a parapet’. A different sense is found in tet. 12 (290, 
24): cute loricatus (cf. Plin. n. h. 8, 88: (animal) se coriis loricavit ; 
Auson. carm. 334, 101: tu (sc. salmo) loricato squamosus pectore; 
Pass. VII monach. 4 (109, 8/10 Petschenig): bis acutum genus fru- 
menti... manente furfuris cortice loricatum). — tibicinandus: the only 
other instance of this meaning seems to be found in schol. ad Iuvenal. 
3, 193: urbem tenui tibicine fullam] tibicinatam, tamquam tibicine, id 
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est materia gracili. Oehler paraphrases: ‘carne vestiendus, tamquam 
lorica, ossibus substruendus, tamquam tibicinibus', which is certainly 
too far-fetched, for Tert. only wants to embellish the metaphor 
domus animae by three technical terms. 


6. dilapsa domo: cf. Lucr. 3, 772/5: quidve foras sib? volt (sc. anima) 
membris exire senectis? an metuit conclusa manere in corpore putri, 
et domus aetatis spatio ne fessa, vetusto obruat?, to which Heinze adduces 
Bion (Teles p. 10 Hense): xadarnep èë oixiag... ofta xal èx tod 
cwpation ZEormtilono and Sen. ep. 30, 2: ubi (sc. in senili corpore) 
tamquam in putri aedificio omnis vunctura discluditur ... circum- 
spiciendum est quomodo exeas. — priorum is the correct reading: the 
propria subsidia, which are mentioned in the sequel, never leave the 
soul. proprior instead of prior occurs in the cod. Agobardinus in 
praescr. 29, 13; cf. cor. 8, 30: priore A] propiore N R B, propriore F; 
an. 41, 3: priore] proprio Bmg ; apol. 47, 14: prioribus] proprioribus Fuld.; 
adv. Marc. 4, 1 (424, 11): priorum M G R?] proprium Ri. — propriae = 
suae (2, 2); for the enumeration, cf. ch. 22. — rationalilatem: Tp, 
intellectualitatem X. X. (but the word occurs in medieval Latin, cf. 
Hoppe, Beitr., 149,); sensualitatem: cf. 17, 2. The present passage was 
imitated by Vincentius Victor (Aug. de anim. et ei. orig. 2, 4, 8): 
Numquid quia anima... aut cibum quaerit aut potum, ad ipsam 
transire credimus pastum? ... Unde intelligitur ... et probatur, non ad 
animam pertinere ciborum sustentacula, sed ad corpus... Quid autem 
putamus inquilinum quemquam suae habitationt prospicere! 
Nonne si eam senserit aut tecto tremere, aut nutare pariete, aut labare 
fundamine, destinas quaerit, strues congerit, quibus imminentem possit 
ruinam sedulo diligenterque fulctre, ne sub periculo mansionis 
discrimen videatur pendere mansori? Ita ergo et animam, recognosce . . 
carni suae desiderare cibum, ex qua ipsum concipi sine 
dubio desiderium. 


39. The ‘obscuration’ of the soul by the Evil Spirit. 


“AN the natural faculties of the soul are obscured and corrupted 
by the devil; for to every man clings the Evil Spirit, who lies in wait 
for the soul from the moment of birth, and who is actually invited 
by the superstitious practices which in pagan civilisation centre around 
the new-born child ($ 1). All these practices form part of the worship 
of pagan gods, for which reason they partake of idolatry and are 
associated with demons (8 2). Such a demon dwelled in Socrates, 
and such a demon is the genzus whom everybody is said to possess; 
therefore everybody, at any rate every pagan, is impure at birth 
(§ 3). In the case of Christians the situation is slightly different, for, 
according to 1 Cor. 7, 14, the apostle regards such children as are 
born from mixed marriages as not altogether impure, i. e. as destined 
for salvation: they are privileged in having one Christian parent; 
however, by saying so he does by no means deny that baptism is 
necessary to attain complete purity ($ 4)”. 
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The enumeration of pagan customs in $ 2 has undoubtedly been 
taken from Varro, as is proved by similar passages from Augustine 
(see comm.), who explicitly mentions Varro as his source; all the 
rest, for which we may adduce numerous parallels from Tert.'s other 
works, may be ascribed to Tert. himself. 


1. Cf. for this paragraph 41, 4: (anima) excipitur etiam a spiritu 
sancto (sc. in baptismo), sicut in pristina nativitate a spiritu profano. 
This idea is a very common one, cf. e. g. Orig. homil. in Exod. 8, 4 
(225, 12 seqq. Baehrens); Optat. Milev. de schism. Donat. 4, 6: nam 
neminem fugit, quod omnis homo qui nascitur, quamvis de parentibus 
Christianis nascatur, sine spiritu immundo esse non possil, quem necesse 
sit ante salutare lavacrum ab homine excludi (sc. in exorcismo) et separari; 
Aug. c. Julian. Peleg. 2, 1, 3: quamyis hominum nemo mundus nascatur, 
et ideo donec mundetur spiritu sancto, sub spiritu immundo esse cogatur ; 


cf. also the note on $ 4 ex. — nativitus: cf. 12, 1. — idem: from the 
sequel it appears who is meant (spiritus nequam); cf. the note on 
28, 2: Samius sophista ... ille Pythagoras. — qui... invidit: from 


Sap. 2, 24: óv dé ðtaßóńňou SXvaroc eloyAdev elc tov xdcpov; 
cf. the note on 20,5: diabolus aemulus and Theophil. ad Autolyc. 2, 29. — 
obumbrat: this verb is very a common one in Tert.’s works (ad nat. 
2, 9, 2; res. 33 (72, 22); adv. Marc. 1, 13 (307, 19); 3, 18 (406, 10/1); 
4, 28 (516, 14/5); praescr. 14, 4; cor. 8, 25; fuga 5, 2; apol. 47, 8; an. 
45, 6); for this passage, cf. 41, 2. — depravat: similarly, cor. 6, 13/5: 
dei aemulus universam conditionem ... cum ipso homine corrupit; an. 
16, 7; spect. 2 (3, 1/8): the devil as interpolator. — quominus: in general 
this word is rarely found in late Latin, but it is common in Arnob. 
(as an archaism) and in Cypr. and Lact., who make a very liberal 
use of it (Hofm., Synt., 788). In Cypr.’s works it occurs (Schrijn.- 
Mohrm., Cypr., 2, 117/8) “nicht nur nach den Verben des Verhinderns, 
Abhaltens, Widerstrebens usw. — negiert oder nicht negiert — sondern 
auch bei andern, welche nur eine entfernte Aehnlichkeit mit diesen 
aufzeigen. Jedenfalls hat es durchgehends finale Funktion". The same 
holds good for Tert., so that sometimes editors write quo minus in 
two words; cf. e.g. apol. 47, 3: neque satis credentes divina esse (sc. 
digesta nostra), quominus (q. m. Martin) interpolarent (‘pour ne pas 
les altérer' Waltz., comm. 297); mon. 10: praeculcandum est mulierem 
magis defuncto marito teneri, quominus (q. m. Oehl) alium virum 
admittat; c. Chr. 21, 36/7; adv. Marc. 2, 25 (370, 8); fuga 5, 1; ad 


nat. 1, 10, 36, etc. — prospieiantur — curentur, cf. 20, 3. — adminis- 
trentur: cf. 14, 4; adv. Marc. 2, 9 (347, 28): a quo non ut debuit ad- 
ministrata est (sc. libertas arbitrii). — adhaerebit spiritus nequam: the 


choice of this verb shows that a Saiwv rr&pedpog (see the note on 28, 5) 
is meant as in 1, 4: daemonium illi (sc. Socrati) a puero adhaesisse 
(cf. the note on that passage). For Tert.'s habit of mentioning the 
devil (here: idem . . . invidit), as the ‘sum total of all demons’, and the 
single demons alternatively, see the note on 57, 2. — ianua.... 
nativitatis: for limen vitae (lucis) as a designation of birth in Latin 
poetry (from Verg. Aen. 6, 427/8 downwards), see Henry, Aeneidea, 
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3, 314/6, for ianua (limen) let? (mortis), my note on carm. de resurr. 75; 
for nativitas ‘birth’, cf. the comm. on 11, 6. — animas aueupabundus: 
Junius' conjecture animae is certainly wrong, for 'Tert. considers 
forms ending in — bundus to be strictly equivalent to the present part., 
cf. e. g. 34, 5: non latens, non fallens, non cavillabundus. With an accus, 
also adv. Marc. 4, 40 (560, 24/5): spiritus ... propheticus, velut iam 
contemplabundus dominum; cf. ib. 4, 15 (466, 11/2): comminabundus 
et alibi nobilibus ei superbis. The first instances of the use of an ace. 
after these forms occur in Sisenna (frag. 55, 56) and Sallust (hist. 
frag. 3, 37); cf. C. F. W. Müller, Nom. u. Akk., 158 seq. It is extremely 
frequent in Apul. (cf. also Kühn.-Stegm., 1, 260 and Médan, 35); we 
may add Mart. Cap. 803: virginem . . . conspicabunda ; for lulius Valerius, 
cf. Fassbender, 65. In adv. Marc. 3, 7 (387, 4), Dan. 7, 14 Axtosbouo« 
is translated by famulabunda (Vulg. servient). As to the sense, cf. 
Ps. 123, 7: anima nostra sicut passer erepta est de laqueo venantium; 
ib. 58, 4: aucupaverunt (Psalt. Veron.; ceperunt Vulg. ; £94jpgovoav LXX) 
animam meam; Prov. 6, 5; Jer. 5, 26. In patristic literature this 
metaphor is a very common one, e. g. Aug. in Ps, 139, 12: auceps anima- 
rum; Pelag. ad Coloss. 2, 23; Hier. homil. Orig. in Ezech. 7; comm. 
in Amos 8,1; [Cypr.] de sing. cler. 10 (185, 12/4 H.): omnis inconveniens 
sodalitas mulierum gluten est delictorum et viscum toxicatum quo diabolus 
aucupatur; Vict. Vit. 2, 31; [Viet. Vit.] pass. VII monach. 8; Prud. 
perisi, 5, 79: (spiritus) vestrae . . . salutis aucipes; Hamart, 139 seqq.; 
804/823; Cathem. 3, 41/5; Aug. civ. dei 8, 20; Caes. Arelat. serm. 237, 2 
Morin; see also the note on 1, 3: énviscatas ... palmas. On the other 
hand, Petr. Chrysol. serm. 107 praises Petrus of Ravenna as an auceps 
animarum. — qua: Hartel supposes quia, whereas Ihm (Thes. 1. L. II: 
1237, 43/6) proposes to insert another qua before ab ipsa. Both con- 
jectures are superfluous, the function of qua only being the stressing 
of the causal sense of invitatus (the preceding part. aucupabundus 
does not have this sense, but functions as an attributive adjective); 
cf. 5, 2; Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 42/3; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 134/5; 
Lófst., Per., 126. — invitatus: an exact parallel is found in spect. 12 
(15, 5/8): quod purpurae, quod. fasces, quod vittae (cf. here $ 2 infulis), 
quod. coronae . . . sine pompa diaboli, sine invitatione daemonum non sunt; 
cf. also apol. 23, 1 and Caes. Arelat. serm. 193, 1 Morin: sic enim fit, ut 
stultae laetitiae causa, dum observantur Kalendarum dies aut aliarum 
superstitionum vanitas ... velut ad. sacrificia sua daemones invitentur. 


2. idololatria obstetrice: cf. ad nat. 2, 12, 16: hunc vobis patriarcham 
deorum Caelum et Terra poetis obstetricantibus procreaverunt; mon. 16: 
adducet (sc. Antichristus) zllıs (viz. to those who in such critical times 
still beget children) carnifices obstetrices; Priscill. tract. 1 (17, 19/20 
Schepss): mos ecclesia matre editi et sapientia obstetricante producti. 
Similarly, mon. 4: sed ef reformutio secundi generis humani monogamia 
matre censetur. Of. Tert.’s words on marriage in cor. 13, 26/7: idolo- 
latrian ... a qua apud illos nuptiae incipiunt. — dum ipsi... profi- 
tentur: the infulae must be ribbons, which were used as amulets; 
such are mentioned by Clem. Alex. protrept. 1, 10, 2: ob 92 ei nodeig etv 
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óc &Xr9c tov 9:óv, xadapatwv petarkcuBave Seorpenóv, ob S&gvnc 
TETAAWV xal TALVEGV Tiv Qv pli xal TOPPÜPA mexottÀAuévoy. 
For the use made of red strings or ribbons as amulets for women 
in childbed or for pregnant woman in other civilisations, cf. E. Wunder- 
lich, Die rote Farbe, etc. (R V V XX 1), 29/30; for an exact parallel 
from German folklore, cf. Wuttke-Meyer, Deutscher Volksaberglaube?, 
142 (8 195) and 181 (8 246). From Greek and Roman civilisations no 
parallels are known; perhaps S H A Clod. Albin. 5, 9 may be referred 
to: accessit omen quod, cum pueri eius familiae russulis fasciolis inliga- 
rentur, quod forte lotae atque udae essent russulae fasciolae, quas mater 
praegnas paraverat, purpurea matris inligatus est fascea; 
for the woollen strings (Zpıx) which in Attica were attached to the 
door after the birth of a child, ef. Rohde, Psyche, 2, 72,. Noteworthy 
is the information given by La Cerda that in his time (first half of 
the seventeenth century) in Spain the bellies of pregnant women were 
wrapped round “corrigia S. Augustini vel fune S. Francisci". A very 
peculiar interpretation of the present passage is given by Blümner 
( Privataltert., 300): “Die jedenfalls hygienischen Zwecken dienenden 
Binden, mit denen sich die schwangern Frauen den Leib umwickelten, 
wurden vorher im Tempel der Lucina geweiht”; ib., note 5: “Tert. 
de an. 39; mit diesen Binden wurde nach der Geburt der Lucina eine 
ganze Woche lang ein Opfertisch gedeckt; s. ebd." — apud idola: 
cf. cor. 13, 49/51: et in omnibus istis (sc. officiis saeculi) idololatriae, 
in solo quoque censu (i. e. origine) coronarum, quibus omnia ista redimita 
sunt. — daemoniorum eandidata: this use of candidatus as an adj. 
followed by a genit. is remarkable. In Thes. 1. L. III: 238, 78/81 the 
present passage is associated with cod. T'heodos. 6, 4, 22, 2: ex ordine 
candidato and ib. 14, 10, l: ordinis candidati; so it is possible that 
for this use as an adj. the influence of the idiom of lawyers should be 
taken into account (but ef. ib. 237, 16 segq.); see also bapt. 10, 5 with 
Borleffs’ critical note. In Tert.'s works candidatus is frequently followed 
by a genit., e. g. cor. 7, 59: c. -is diaboli ; orat. 3 (182, 24); ad ux. 2,7; 
adv. Marc. 2, 25 (371, 5); adv. Iud. 2, 85; res. 58 (119, 10). Cf. also 
Beck, 130,; Gabler, 53; for Hier., see Bickel, Diatr., 251. — in partu... 
advoeantur: quoted by Agahd, 168, as Varro Rer. divin. XIV frag. 15. 
— Lueinae et Dianae: cf. Wissowa, Rel., 183, and 248; for the identi- 
fication of Lucina with Diana, see Kroll's note on Catull. 34, 13/4. — 
hebdomadem (A) is the correct reading, cf. e. g. 48, 4: trium hebdomadum 
statione. hebdomas means v, éntas in Tert.’s works (e. g. adv. Iud. 
8, 116). — Iunoni mensa proponitur: Wissowa (op. cit., 183,) refers 
to schol. Bern. ad Verg. eclog. 4, 62: nobilibus pueris editis in atrio 
domus Iunoni Lucinae lectus, Herculi mensa ponebatur, ‘wo die Nennung 
des lectus statt der mensa und die Erwáhnung des Hercules auf jüngere 
Kultform hinweist”. Since Tert. is frequently inaccurate, especially 
when reporting data from domains uncongenial to him (cf. the note 
on 46, 5 and Lortz, Tert., 1, 265,3), it is quite possible that in the 
present passage he mixes up the lectus Herculis and the mensa Iunonis, 
which he regards as equally contemptible. Perhaps we must also take 
into account Macrob. Sat. 3, 11, 5/6: in Papiriano .. . iure evidenter 
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relatum, est arae vicem praestare posse mensam dicatam. ut in templo, 
inquit, lunonis Populoniae augusta (i.e. sacrata: cf. H. Wagenvoort, 
Imperium (Amsterdam 1941), 15) mensa est. On hebdomadem K. Latte 
(R. E. XIII, 1649, s. v. ‘Lucina’) observes: “hebdomas bei Tert. wohl 
für älteren Zeitraum von neun Tagen eingetreten, also von der Geburt 
bis zum dies lustricus (Macrob. 1, 16, 36)". However, Macrobius 
writes: est autem lustricus dies quo infantes lustrantur et nomen accipiunt, 
sed is maribus nonus, octavus est feminis, so that it seems preferable 
to speak of a period of eight days in the first case, of seven in the 
second (cf. also Paulus ex Festo s. v. lustricus dies) — ultima die, 
i. e. the lustricus dies, which was also called Nominalia (idol. 16 = 49, 
18/9). — The Fata Sribunda are mentioned in the present passage 
only. Wissowa in this connection (op. cit., 264/6) refers to C. E. L. 
1164, 5/6: quo matri multos scripsit (sc. Parca), multos quoque patri... 
annos; cf. also ib. 1332, 2: reliquis totidem amnis vixi bene, ut Fata 
scripsere mihi. It should, however, be noticed that this conception 
of writing goddesses is always associated with the moment of birth, 
cf. also Sen. Consol. ad Marc. 21, 6: habebit quisque quantum illi dies 
primus adscripsit. 'Yhe Tria Fata (who are certainly identical to the 
Tres Parcae, cf. e.g. Fulgent. Mitol. 1, 8 (21, 7 Helm): tria etiam 
ipso Plutoni destinant Fata, quarum prima Cloto, etc.) are mentioned 
from Plaut. Bacch. 953 downwards (cf. Üsener, Rh. Mus. N. F. 58 
(1903), 12). For the T. F. depicted in the so-called erypt of Vincentius, 
cf. J. Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms (Freiburg i. B. 
1903), 392 (ib., note 3, he proves Maass (Orpheus, 221) to be wrong 
in regarding one of these Fata as ‘a male Fatum, a Fatus ; a Fatus, 
however, is mentioned in an inscription from Rome, cf. Konjetzny, 
301). F. Messerschmidt, Die schreibenden Goltheiten in der etruskischen 
Religion (AR W 29 (1931), 60/9), refers to the representations of 
writing Parcae in images of the birth or creation of human beings 
(e.g. on the famous ‘sarcophagus of Prometheus’ in the Museo Capi- 
tolino, cf. Robert, Sarkoph., 3, 355; Helbig, Führer*, 792). However, 
as I observed already, these representations of writing gods can hardly 
contribute anything to the interpretation of the present passage; 
this is also pointed out by Wissowa (op. cit., 266 and note 1), who, 
moreover, rightly remarks (ib. 266,) that, as fatwm must certainly 
be derived from fari, a conception of writing Fata only became 
possible, when the original meaning of the name was no longer felt, 
whence it cannot be so old as the use of scribunda instead of scribentia 
seems to infer. Moreover, it should be remembered that such gerundives 
as in early Latin were used as present participles, e. g. volvendus, 
sequendus, oriundus, belong to deponent verbs (cf. Leumann, 226; 
Neue Wagener, 3, 128; Sommer, 615; Persson, Gerund., 93). A seeming 
exception is found in the names of the four goddesses Deferenda, 
Commolenda, Coinquenda and Adolenda, who are invoked in the Acta 
(fratrum. Arvalium, when a tree is to be removed; but according to 
H. Wagenvoort, Imperium, 80/1, these names originally referred to 
the tree which was to be cut down, so that the meaning would be 
passive (a similar interpretation was given by J. Weisweiler, Jahrb. 
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f. Philol. 139 (1889), 48, whose view was combated by Wissowa, Abhandl., 
310,; Peter in Roscher 2, 189 seq.; Stolz, A. L. L. 10, 158 segq.; see 
Wagenvoort, op. cit., 80,). Such a passage as Commod. instr. 2, 1, 46 
credendos (— -entes) does not amount to anything. To my knowledge, 
an exact parallel to the name Fata Scribunda is only found in the 
name of the goddess Afferenda, who is mentioned by Tert. in a passage 
that was undoubtedly copied from Varro (ad nat. 2, 11, 12): Afferenda 
est ab afferendis dotibus ordinata (Weisweiler, loc. cit., doubts whether 
the name has been correctly transmitted; Wagenvoort, op. cit., 80,, 
takes into account the possibility that Tert. does not reproduce its 
meaning in the right way). Knowing that Varro used such forms 
himself (e.g. adolescendus = adolescens, Gell. 3, 10, 10; see Neue- 
Wagener, loc. cit., and Leo's note on Culex 260), we may perhaps 
assume that the form Fata Scribunda owes its existence to Varro. — 
Statinae: cf. ad nat. 2, 11, 8: et statuendi infantis Statina (Oehl. Borleffs; 
A only has sta followed by a lacune of 20 letters; Statilina Gothofredus) ; 
Aug. civ. dei 4, 21 (from Varro: Agahd, 79,): commendare ... deo 
Statilino stantes. Agahd proposes to read Statilinae in the present 
passage, which may be right. Cf. also Non. Marc. s. v. Statilónus and 
Statanus. — saerum: for the use of the neuter, cf. the note on 27, 9. 


3. reatus, just as delictum (see the note on 16, 2), is used in the 
sense of ‘sin’; cf. Hoppe, serm. Tert., 77; Beck, 126; Mossberg, 83/4; 
Médan, 152. — erinem: probably Tert. has in mind the Greek habit 
of offering up locks of hair to the gods, for instance at the festival 
called ustov, which formed part of the Apaturia (mentioned by him 
in apol. 39, 15). Cf. Rohde, Psyche, 1, 17,; Stengel, Gr. Kultusalter- 
tümer, 81; Samter, Familienfeste, 22; 45/6; 58; 65; 71,; 72; 77; Abt, 
Apol. des Apul., 107; L. Sommer, Das Haar ın Religion und Aber- 
glauben (Münster i. W. 1912), 79; Hitzig-Blümner's note on Pausan. 
I, 37, 3. In Roman civilisation this custom seems to have been a 
much less common one (cf. Petron. 107, 15; Martial. 1, 31, 1/2; 9, 17, 5; 
Anthol. Lat. 742, 15). — sacrificio . . . sacro: cf. ad nat. 1, 15, 1: sacri- 
fici vel sacri. — obligat, sc. caput (though crinem is halfway between 
the two words; for similar cases, see Sjógren, Eran. 19 (1919/20), 159). 
Cf. e. g. Quint., declam. min. p. 371, 21 Ritt.: cum ad probationem 
rei caput suum obligaret. For obligat, cf. idol. 2 (31, 24/5): st quis aut 
incendat aut immolet aut polluceat aut sacris aliquibus aut sacerdotiis 
obligetur ; apol. 21, 29 ; spect. 10 (13, 14). For this consecration of children 
to gods, cf. Xenophon Ephes. 3, 11 (Isis); Donat. ad Ter. Phormio 
1, 1, 15; C. I. L. 6, 751b (Mithras); Kaibel, Epigr. 153; D. Oepkein Fest- 
schrift Ihmels (1928), 84/100. — Soeraten: cf. the note on 1, 5. — 
daemonieus (Tp) is found in Christian literature only. — genii... 
daemonum: this identification is found from Apul. de deo Socr. 15 
and de Plat. 1, 12 (96, 13 Thom.) downwards; cf. the passages collected 
in Thes. 1. L. VI: 1830, 48 seqq., to which we may add Min. Fel. 29, 5; 
Serv. ad georg. 3, 417; Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, 95. From Tert. cf. 
apol. 32, 2: nescitis genios daemonas dici, el inde diminutiva voce 
daemonia? -— munda: see the note on 40, 1. 
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4. The best commentary on this passage is given by Hier. ep. 
85, 5, 12: De secundo problemate tuo (sc. quomodo sancti sint, qui de 
fidelibus, id est, baptizatis nascuntur, cum sine dono gratiae postea 
acceptae et custoditae salvi esse non possint) Tertullianus in libris 
de monogamia disseruit, asserens sanctos dici fidelium filios, quod quasi 
candidati sint fidei, et mullis idolatriae sordibus polluantur. Idioma 
igitur scripturarum est, ul interdum sanctos pro mundis et purificatis 
aíque expiatis nominent. According to Bickel, Diatribe in Sen. fragm., 
251, Hier. here refers to Tert.'s lost treatise Ad amicum philosophum; 
Harnack, too (Sitz. Ber. Preuss. Akad. 1895, 570), though he quotes 
the present passage from De anima, supposes that Hier. alludes to 
a lost work. The right solution was already given by Rigaltius: Hier. 
wrongly wrote De monogamia instead of de anima. The context in 
the passage under consideration is not particularly clear; we might 
elucidate it by the following paraphrase: “Practically nobody is 
completely pure at birth, i. e. among pagans. «On the other hand, 
children born from two Christian parents are to a certain extent 
privileged on account of their origin (seminis praerogativa): they are 
at least not altogether impure, but destined to be pure (designati 
sanctitatis), which purity they actually attain by baptism.» For the 
apostle this was an occasion to point out that «also» children born 
from mixed marriages are destined to be pure and so to be saved; 
by this statement he wanted to retain such marriages (ef. 1 Cor. 7, 12: 
tolg d& Aovmoig Atya yw, oby 6 xúproç st tig Adeinög Yovaixa Eyer 
&rtovov xal atr ovvevdoxet olxeiv per? adtod, uy desto adThy, 
etc.). But by saying so he by no means intended to deny that, according 
to God's determination (dominicae definitionis, as opposed to the 
words AEyw £yo, ody 6 xoptoc), baptism is essential to attain complete 
purity". Up to baptism every soul is impure (immunda 40,1; Klein, 
349 (note 264) is probably right in assuming that the famous words 
Fiunt, non nascuntur Christiani (apol. 18,4) must be explained as a 
reference to baptism), for it is subject to original sin (for the seeming 
contradiction between 39, 3: nulla ferme nativitas munda est, which 
bears upon the influence of the demons, and 40, 1: omnis anima... 
immunda, which refers to original sin, see the note on 41,1); but 
‘Christian souls’ have a privileged position on account of their origin 
and their (Christian) instruction (ex institutionis disciplina). Cf. also 
the discussion on this passage by d'Alés, T'héol., 265,. The apostle’s 
words: ceterum immundi nascerentur contain the central point of the 
whole discussion: “without this privilege children born from mixed 
marriages would be completely impure and on a level with pagans. 
Still they are only destined to be saved, which they are not yet: 
they attain salvation by baptism only". — Hine: for if it were not 
for the fact that nulla ferme nativitas munda est, it would not have 
been necessary to say that sancti spring from mixed marriages. — 
sanetos: for St. Paul dyvo. is “almost a technical designation of 
Christians" (Dibelius on Coloss. 1, 1/2), who become sancti in conse- 
quence of baptism; cf. for instance Pelag. ad Ephes. 1, 1: possunt 
eiiam catechumini, ex eo quod Christo credunt, fideles dici, non tamen 
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sancti sunt, quia non sunt per baptismum sanctificali. — praerogativa 
is a very common word in Tert.'s works; note the frequent occurrence 
of law terms in this passage: candidata § 2; designalos; pignore. — 
designatos . . . salutis (salut: Urs. Rig.): the genit. should be retained, 
cf. iei. 5 (279, 11): (populus) terrae lacte et melle manantis destinatus 
(B, cf. Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 10; mananti Gel. Oehl. Reiff.); adv. Iud. 
5, 44 (the dat. is found in res. 47 (98, 14); on cult. fem. 2, 7, 2: gehennae 
destinati, a decision is impossible). Cf. also paneg. 6, 4, 1: sacrum istud 
palatium non candidatus imperii, sed designatus intrasti. For sanctitatis 
designatus Tert. might have written sanctus designatus on the analogy 
of martyr designatus, for salutis designatus: salvus designaius (Teeuwen, 
98). As to the contents of this passage, cf. Petr. Chrysol. serm., 
append. 4 (673 B): vocate (sc. catechumeni) ergo Dominum Patrem, 
vosque, etsi nondum natos, iam tamen designatos filios credite. — filios: 
‘children’, cf. the note on 5, 4. — censuerat, sc. in the preceding 
(hence the pluperf.) passage (1 Cor. 7, 12). — Alioquin: ‘for the rest’, 
not ‘in another case’, as this word was sometimes translated in this 
context (cf. d'Alés, T'héol., 265,). Cf. praescr. 26, 32/4, where Tert. 
wants to preclude dangerous conclusions: Alioquin meminerant: ‘Sit 
sermo vester: est est, non non’, nam ‘quod amplius, hoc a malo est’, 
ne evangelium in diversitate tractarent. — inibit A, introtbit B (probably 
from the Vulgate: non potest introire); bapt. 13, 3: nisi quis renatus 
fuerit ex aqua et spiritu sancto, non intrabit in regno caelorum (B and 
Borleffs, who refers to Hier. ep. 69, 6, 6: non intrare eum regna caelorum ; 
see for this reading also Reitzenstein ZN T W 15 (1914), 70,; introibit 
Trecens.). — For Tert.’s interpretation of 1 Cor. 7, 14, cf. Aug. de 
peccat. merit. et remiss. 3, 12, 21, who after considering various pos- 
sibilities concludes: illud tamen sine dubitatione tenendum est, quae- 
cumque illa sanctificatio sit, non valere ad Christianos faciendos... 
nist Christiana et ecclesiastica institutione sacramentis efficiantur fideles. 
In ad ux. 2, 2 Tert. makes a stand against the inference drawn from 
1 Cor. 7, 12/4 by many people that a Christian woman is allowed 
to marry a pagan. Dólger (Exorz., 42/3) points out rightly (in refutation 
of Schwane, Dogmengesch., 1?, 342) that Tert. did not consider original 
sin as connected at any rate with the dwelling of an evil demon in 
man; the present passage does not mention ‘Satan dwelling in un- 
baptized children’, as Schwane asserts, but only ‘the devil's endeavour 
to catch the souls’. For 11, 6, which passage, according to Dölger, 
also points another way, see the comm. 


40. The relation between body and soul in relation to sin; the body is 
only the instrument of the soul. 


“Up to baptism every soul is subject to original sin and impure; 
consequently it is sinful, and the sinfulness of the body, too, is 
due to it ($ 1). For the flesh in itself is not sinful; it is only a tool of 
the soul (8 2). So when in Holy Scripture the flesh is blamed on account 
of evil deeds, in reality this refers to the soul only (8 3). The condem- 
nation of sinfulness of thought (Matth. 5, 28) points to the same 
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thing. The merit of good deeds is not attributed to the body either; 
hence it would be unjust to impute evil deeds to it. So we may take 
it that in Holy Scripture the censure of the flesh only serves to point 
out more clearly the charge against the chief offender, i. e. the soul”, 


l. omnis... reeenseatur: Esser 230/1 paraphrases: “jede Seele sei 
in Adam eingetragen, bis sie in Christus übertragen werde". Though 
we must admit that it hardly seems right here to consider censeri 
as a synonym of nasci (cf. comm. on 20, 1), as this does not fit in 
with eo wsque (unless we have recourse to a rather studied inter- 
pretation: “is regarded as having been born in Adam"), it yet seems 
necessary to interpret the last part of the sentence in the usual way: 
“till it is reborn in Christ". For recenseri — renasci, cf. 31, 5 and parti- 
eularly Hier. ep. 60, 8, 2 (who probably imitates the present passage): 
ab eo tempore censemur, ex quo in Christo renascimur (from Tert. cf. 
adv. Marc. 5, 9 (604, 9/10): qui in ipso (sc. Christo) renascuntur). 
For the interpretation of censeri we must adduce pud. 6 (229, 23 sqq.): 
luserit ante Christum caro, immo perierit antequam a domino suo requisita 
est: nondum erat digna dono salutis, nondum apta officio sanctitatis. 
adhuc in Adam deputabatur cum suo vitio: the soul “is 
regarded as «existing still» in Adam", “as still being subject to original 
sin”, For the ellipsis (if we are justified in assuming it), cf. e. g. 16, 5: 
non semper ex tnrationali (sc. övr«) censenda sunt indignativum et 
concupiscentivum. On the other hand, in exh. cast. 5, 22/3: de uno 
mairimonio censemur utrobique, et carnaliter in Adam et spiritaliter in 
Christo, censeri is a complete equivalent of oriri. For this passage 
cf. also Hier. adv. Vigilant. 8: non enim nascimur, sed renascimur 
Christiani. If Tert. here calls every soul impure, this is not the im- 
mediate consequence of his argument in 39, 1/3, for he makes a 
clear distinction between original sin and the sinfulness caused by 
evil spirits (cf. comm. on 39, 4 for Dólger's discussion and especially 
the note on 41, 4). The sentence is closely related to the last sentence 
of ch. 39, in which Tert. discusses the being purified from original sin 
Eur baptism. There is an unmistakable association with Rom. 

, 12: Ara roüro | Garep àv Evög avdparou 7 papra sig TOV xócuov 
clone xai dud TÄS čuaptias Ó davatos, xai otw> sic mavtac dvipaTrous 
ó Savatog SuyADev, Ep d mavrec F paptov. For Tert. the 
transmission of original sin (which in de an. is not discussed in 
detail) is closely related to traducianism. The most important passage 
is test. an. 3 (138, 4/7): (Batanas) per quem homo a primordio circum- 
ventus, ut praeceptum dei excederet, et propterea in mortem datus exinde 
totum genus de suo semine infectum suae etiam damnationis traducem 
fecit; cf. also pud. 6; iei. 3 (277, 21/2): mortis a primordio causam (sc. 
concupiscentiam, cf. 38, 2) in me quoque cum ipso genere transductam ; 
Laurent. Novar., homil. 1 (adduced by Scholte in his note on test. anim. 
3): peccatum mundi quid est? delictum Adam per traducem seminis ad 
filios devolutum. — quamdiu: ‘until’. According to Kroymann, Quaest. 
Tert., 114, the traditional reading is impossible ‘quia hic omnino 
ferri nequit coniunctivus'; however, a subjunctive is found fairly 
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often after quamdiu, when it has this meaning, e. g. Cypr. ep. 11, I 
(496, 15 H.): tamdiu torqueant quamdiu deiciant; ib. 59, 11 (679,3; 
the remark of Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 133: “ Quamdiu in der Be- 
deutung von guoad... liegt nicht vor" is unaccurate). For more 
instances, see Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1561, 64 seqq.; 1563, 15 segqq.; Hofm., 
Synt., 739; Blatt, 187; Tidn., Did., 197; Junel, 76/7; Kalb, Roms 
Jur., 52; Liechtenhan, 103; Watson, 298,. We may add SH A Probus 
14, 2; ib., Alex. Sev. 45, 2; Macrob. Somn. Scip. 1, 18, 11; Vit. Caes. 
Arelat. 1, 45; Veget. 2, 22, 2 (co donec Chiron 86); moreover, this 
use of quamdiu is particularly frequent in the works of Hier., Aug., 
and the Ambrosiaster. So there is no reason to adopt the ingenious 
conjecture by Fr. Leo, tamdiu inmunda, quamdiu in mundo, which 
contains a word-play frequently found in Christian literature, e.g. 
Tert. ad. mart. 2: peiores immunditias expirat mundus; Avit. carm. 
6, 157: mundanas odisse vias, percurrere mundas; Venant. Fort. carm. 
3, 23a, 11; 4, 8, 3; de vita Mart. 2, 420; Aug. serm. 105, 6 and de 
agon. Christ. 31, 33; evang. Nicod. II, 6 (22) (p. 379 Tischendorf); 
cf. also Apul. Asclep. 11 (47, 13/4 Thom.): eumque munde mundum 
servando. — peeeatrix . . . . immunda: the sinfulness is the consequence 
of the impurity, which in its turn is caused by the transmission of 
original sin (for this subject, ef. Courdaveaux, 30,; Schulze, 85); 
from this we should distinguish the impurity caused by the devil 
and the evil spirits, for which cf. 39, 1/3. Thus in 39, 3 the words 
adeo nulla ferme nativitas munda est refer to the pagan customs at 
the birth of a child and so do not hold good for Christians, whereas 
in the passage under discussion every soul without exception is meant. 
— recipiens ignominiam et carnis (Lindner; ex carnis A) certainly 
is the most plausible reading. Lindner paraphrases: “suam habet 
propriam ignominiam, et carnis etiam in se recipit, quia caro instigante 
demum anima operatur". Only recipit is not strictly equivalent to 
in se recipit; we may rather compare Cic. ep. ad fam. 5, 8, 5: ea quae 
tibi promitto ac recipio; Caes. b. civ. 3, 17, 2 and 3, 82, 5; see also 
Landgraf's note on Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. 114. Tert. means to say 
that “the soul guarantees the ignominy «of sin» for the flesh as well” 
(cf. also Esser, 2115). Instead of the genit. carnis we would expect 
the dat. (see the note on 6, 3). The reading given by Bmg, which is 
adopted by Oehler, viz. respuens ignominiam suam et in carnem, 
finds support in adv. Marc. 2, 9 (347, 27/8): libertas enim arbitrii non 
ei culpam suam respuel, a quo data est and in spect. 15 (16, 18/9): (loca) 
quae, simul inquinamentum combiberunt, tunc eliam in alteros respuunt. 
However, this reading diverges too much from A as to be acceptable. — 
soeietate: as discussed in 37, 5 and 38, 1. 


2. earnales: cf. the note on 11, 3. — notantur: the addition of the 
ablat. infamia is not necessary, cf. e.g. adv. Marc. 3, 8 (388, 26): 
quia el de isto notati fuissent; ib. 1, 16 (311, 20); praescr. 33, 6. — 
sapit . . . sentit: cf. 12, 3/4; peccatela is &. X. — ministerium is equivalent 
here to minister; this meaning is found from Tac., Suet., and Plin. 
min. downwards. From Tert.’s works cf. apol. 11, 4 and 39, 2; ad nat. 
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1, 18, 4; paen. 12, 8; cor. 5, 10; cf. also Lófst., Verm. Stud., 9213/4 
and Krit. Apol., 81/2; Fassbender, 27. — minor amieus: cf. Hor. 
sat, 2, 1, 61: maiorum ... quis amicus; Aug. confess. 6, 11, 18. 19; 
SH A Alex. Sev. 20, 1: amicos . . . inferiores; Anthol. Lat. 408, 3/4. — 
animalia nomina is interpreted by Thórn., Stud. Tert., 2, 35 as nomina 
animalium, for which he refers to 27, 5: si frigidum nomen est anima 
Graecorum( cf. the note on that passage). Though this interpretation 
is certainly possible, it is not altogether out of the question that 
nomen here has a stronger sense, and that we must translate these 
words by ‘animated beings’. Already Forcellini quotes examples 
(s. v. I, 2) in which the word ‘metonymice ponitur pro ipsa persona’: 
Val. Flacc. 5, 118/9: nova dux accedere gaudet/nomina; Sil. Ital. 17, 
492: fortissima quaeque/nomina obit ferro (the passages quoted from 
Ovid are slightly different); cf. also Tibull. 3, 4, 61: a! crudele genus, 
nec fidum, femina, nomen! (Heyne in the index: ‘res infida’); for 
Sen., cf. Axelson, N.S. S., 211/2. Tert., too, often uses nomen in the 
sense of ‘essence of the thing'», ‘the thing itself’, e.g. apol. 23, 4: 
ostendemus unam esse ulriusque nominis (sc. deorum et daemonum) 
qualitatem, to which Waltz., comm., 171 compares the use of nomen 
Romanum = Romani (e. g. apol. 25, 2. 3. 12; for nomen Christianum, 
cf. Lortz, 1, 68,44); v. v. 1. totum arboris nomen (= totum quod arbor 
nominari potest = tota arbor); c. Chr. 19: denique sine anima nihil 
sumus, ne hominis quidem, sed cadaveris nomen. Also in the discussion 
of idolatry, which, according to Tert., deifies human beings, because 
it raises their names to the names of gods (apol. 27, 1: sub imaginum 
prostitutione et humanorum nominum consecratione), nomen often is 
almost equivalent to persona, e.g. spect. 8 (10, 5/6): quot nomina 
immunda, possederint circum; for idol. 10. (39, 29/30 and 40, 2/3), cf. 
Hartel, Patr. Stud., 1, 42. This identification is particularly evident 
in those passages where it is asserted that an evil spirit ‘hides itself 
behind the person of somebody who has died': 57, 5: spiritus nequam 
sub persomis defunctorum delitiscentis co Lact. div. inst. 2, 16, 19: 
(daemones) sub nominibus mortuorum  delitiscentes. The same 
inclination to identify the two words is found in discussions on the 
dogma of the Trinity, cf. adv. Prax. passim (e.g. 30 — 288, 8/9), 
Novat. and Hilar. de trin. Besides, we often find in Latin of the later 
period (but also in isolated instances from earlier times: cf. Vahlen, 
Opusc. Acad., 1, 57/60 for Enn. scen. 243) nomen connected with the 
genit. of à name instead of the name by itself; cf. Lófst. Eran. 10 
(1910), 22/4 (one of the passages quoted, viz. C.I. L. XIII, 7555: 
dis manibus hos voveo: L. Caelium ... et si quos alios hostes habeo: 
neca illa nomina requires another interpretation: here we should 
remember the estimation of the name as a representative of the 
person himself in magic practice; cf. e.g. Hopfner, Gr.-àg. Offen- 
barungszauber, 1, 177 (8 693); Heitmüller, Im Namen Jesu, 68; Van 
der Leeuw, Phänomenologie der Religion, 129 segg.); Tidn., Did., 14; 
Blomgren, Stud. Fort., 1, 181; we may add Merobaud. 1, frag. la 
(7, 11/3 Vollm.): nec tantum Catones nostri, sed et peregrina Lacedae- 
moniorum et Atheniensium nomina; Claud. Mar. Vict. Aleth. 2, 310; 
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], 409: nomen plurale deorum (cf. Arnob. 3, 35: specialia numinum 
nomina and my note on carm. de resurr. mort. 395); Auson. Carm. 159, 1. 
For the (slightly different) use of nomen in epitaphs (e.g. C. E. L. 
1307, 1: dulce istic nomen Glypte vacet), cf. Armini, Eran. 34 (1936), 134. 
Cf. also Paulin. Pell. 426/7: nomina . . . cara mihi; Paulin. Nol. carm. 
25, 10: Iuno Cupedo Venus, nomina luxuriae (cf. in this treatise 1, 2: 
philosophus, gloriae animal; but in Orig. ap. Hier. c. Io. Hieros. 25: 
Manes, nomen insaniae, a word-play is found: Manes-uovix). For Vit. 
Patr. 6,2, 8: quando eram in Scythi cum abbate Macario, ascendimus 
metere cum eo seplem nomina, cf. Salon., V. P., 416, who refers to 
the use of évéuata “das beim Zählen im Sinne von ,, Kopf", ,,Mann", 
Person" im späteren Griechisch häufig belegt ist". For this he com- 
pares apoc. 11, 13 Vulg.: et occisa sunt in terrae motu nomina hominum 
septem milia (övönara dvdparnwv Yılızdeg inte); cf. also the note on 
the Greek text of the Vit. Patr., loc. cit. (P. G. 34, 244 B), and apoc. 3, 4: 
Grr Eyerc óALya Óvóuara Ev Lapdeow & 00x &uÓAuvav Ta luti 
&OTGNV, XAL TEMTTATNEOUGLV HET’ £uoo £v Aeuxotc, St. & E vot elow (Vulg. 
pauca nomina ... qui), Ignat. ad Rom. 10, 1: Kpóxoc, tò modytdév uot 
óvoua; ad Smyrn. 13,2; ad Polyc. 8, 3; more in Deissmann, Bibelstud., 
143 seq. and Neue Bibelstud., 24 seg. — calix: cf. the exposition in 
adv. Marc. 1, 24 (323, 29 seqq.): sed et si carni delicta reputantur, 
praecedit animae reatus et culpae principatus animae potius adscribendus, 
cut caro ministri nomine occurrit. carens denique anima caro hactenus 
peccat... innocentiorem substantiam (sc. carnem)... obsequio, non 
arbitrio delinquentem; ib. 5, 10 (609, 2/5): venenum dare scelus est, 
calix tamen, in quo datur, reus non est. ita et corpus carnalium operum 
vas est, anima est autem, quae in illo venenum alicuius malifacti temperat; 
ib. 1. 8/9: veneficio absoluto calix erit puniendus? On the other hand, 
in res. 16, where the same image occurs, the importance of the body 
must be pointed out against those who do not believe in the resur- 
rection of the whole human being (cf. ib. 7); therefore in that passage 
Tert. emphasizes that the flesh, though only an instrument of the 
soul, is nevertheless tainted by the evil deed; there he combats those 
who say that the flesh is only officium, not ministra animae: dicent 
enim ministros et socios habere arbitrium ministrandi atque sociandi et 
potestatem suae voluntatis in utrumque, homines scilicet et ipsos; idcirco 
cum auctoribus merita communicare, quibus operam sponte accom- 
modarint; carnem autem nihil sapientem, nihil sentientem per 
semetipsam, non velle non nolle de suo habentem, vice potius vascula 
apparere animae, wt instrumentum, non ut ministe- 
rium; ib. (47, 5/7): homo vero (sc. vocatur caro) de communione 
naturae, quae eam non instrumentum in operationibus praestat, sed 
ministerium (in the passage under discussion the flesh is min. ($ 2) 
as well as instr. ($ 3), the main stress being laid on the latter). When 
his opponents (45, 28/9) make use of the image of the chalice, Tert. 
replies, though rather forcedly (46, 16/8): at enim et calix bene 
sibi conscius et de diligentia ministerii commendatus de coronis 
quoque potatoris sui inornabitur aut aspergine florum honorabitur. 
More like the present passage is bapt. 4, 5: spiritus (in this treatise 
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Tert. does not yet make a clear distinction between anima and spi. 
ritus) ... dominatur, caro famulatur. Tamen utrumque inter se com- 
municant reatum, spiritus ob imperium, caro ob ministerium. Tert. was 
imitated by Hieron. ad Gal. 1, 4. To my knowledge, the image of the 
chalice to denote the body is not found before Tert.; we may perhaps 
regard it as a variation of the very common denotation of the body 
as the &yysiov (for Philo, see Leisegang’s index; cf. vasculum, res. 16) 
or the oxetoc (cf. Dibelius’ note on 1 Thess. 4, 4) of the soul. — corpus, 
non anima is to be regarded as one subst.; cf. $ 3: non sensibus, 
sed effectibus (it is less probable that we should regard quid aliud 
eiusmodi as the subst. and supply 6v after anima). 


3. ehoieo: this adject. occurs for the first time in the Itala and in 
Tert.’s works, ef. res. 49 (101, 7; — 1 Cor. 15, 47): primus homo de 
terra, choicus (to which Tert. adds: id est limacius; Marcion’s Bible 
had terrenus (von Soden, 245); perhaps we may state here a hidden 
attack on the interpretation of oxeüog by the Valentinians, for. which 
cf. Fórster, Von Valentin zu Herakleon, 88) ; moreover, it is frequently 
found in adv. Valent., e. g. 24 (201, 14). — nee... homo: cf. the note 
on 35, 6. — et alia persona: not as servus et minor amicus, who are 
animalia nomina. For the conception of persona in Tert.’s works 
(which in De anima has no particular importance, only ex-a 17, 12. 
57, 11; sub-is 57, 5), cf. Roberts, 30/1; Stier, 72/8; T. B. Strong, 
Journ. Theol. Stud. 3 (1902), 292 seqq.; Tixeront, Hist. des Dogmes, 
1, 402/3; Schlossmann, Persona, etc. (cf. comm. on 17, 12), 118 seqq. 
— suppellex may be a translation of oxeüog (cf. the note on § 2); 
similarly, Chalcid. translat. 17: corporea... suppellex. A slightly 
different conception is found in res. 16 (47, 7/9): ita et ministerium 
(sc. caro; min. is excised by Kroym.) tenebitur iudicio, ut de suo nihil 
sapiat, quia, portio est eius, quae sapit, non suppellex. — sine earne: 
for the ellipsis, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 145. — vinulentiae (A) should be 
retained, cf. Rönsch, Jt.2, 466. Other enumerations of sins occur in 
adv. Marc. 4, 9 (441, 28 seqq.) ; bapt. 4, 5; idol. 11; pud. 19 (262, 23, 
co Apoc. 21; 265, 23/4); in idol. 1 Tert. mentions as species idololatriae: 
homicidium, adulterium, | stuprum, | fraus, | concupiscentia saeculi, 
invustilia, vanitas, and mendacium. —- non*sensibus, sed effectibus: 
similarly, pat. 6 (10, 9/10): ad fide? non temptationem dixerim, sed 
typicam contestationem. Cf. e. g. Cic. pro M. Tullio 55: haec est illorum... 
extrema non oratio neque defensio, sed coniectura et quasi divinatio; 
Ben. ep. 57, 6: quandam non quidem perturbationem, sed mutationem. 


4. For this discussion on sinfulness, cf. 58, 6; res. 15 (44, 22; both 
times in connection with Matth. 5, 25; cf. the note on 15, 4); Hauschild, 
39. 49; Ludwig, 43. — perinde, viz. ‘atque in operatione peccatorum'. — 
bona documenta — documenta bonitatis; cf. e. g. Tac. ann. 16, 35, 1: 
constantibus exemplis = exemplis constantiae. More instances from 
Tert.’s works are given by Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 34/6. — subseribas, 
i.e. des, concedas, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 139; Thierry, 177 (a law term, 
like many other words in this paragraph). — adpingas, i. e. adnumeres 
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(this sense is found nowhere else, cf. Thes. 1. L. II: 288, 69). — con- 
venitur, i. e. increpaltur (see the note on 15, 4). — oneretur = accusetur, 
a meaning frequently found in Tert.’s works; cf. Borleffs, Mnemos., 
N. S. 56 (1928), 197. — officia: ‘servants’, cf. 37, 1. — pulsantur = 
accusantur, cf. Heumann-Seckel s. v.; Kalb, Roms Jur., 128; Waltz., 
Ét., 185. 


41. Evil in the soul. 


“The evil which proceeds from original sin and which should be 
distinguished from the evil caused by the operations of the devil, 
has become second nature to the soul; by its side the original good 
lives on ($ 1). It may be obscured, because it is not God himself, 
but it cannot be completely destroyed, as it has proceeded from 
Him ($ 2). So in all men both powers are present; hence all human 
souls, in spite of their diversity, form one genus. This original good 
sometimes expresses itself in prophecies and in attestations of God’s 
omnipotence ($ 3). In baptism, the second birth, the 'curtain' of 
corruption caused by original sin is torn away, so that the soul beholds 
its own light, after which the Holy Spirit takes it under its protection, 
just as at birth it was caught by the evil spirit. When on this occasion 
the soul is wedded to the Holy Spirit, the flesh follows it as a slave 
forming part of the dowry ($ 4)”. 

The main subject of this chapter is a repetition of the thesis of 
De testimonio animae: the soul is naturaliter Christiana and preserves 
its original goodness under any circumstances; by baptism the cor- 
ruption caused by original sin is destroyed. The description of baptism 
is based on earlier discussions of the same subject in De baptismo 
and De paenitentia (cf. the comm. on $ 4); the only new elements 
are the conception of a marriage between the soul and the Holy 
Spirit, and the stress laid on the responsibility of the soul because 
of its possessing a semen boni. See also the discussion on this chapter 
by Esser, 166/76, in particular 168/9. 


l. praeter... superstruitur: praeter quod = praeter id quod (not = 
praeterquam quod, as is frequently found in late Latin (Hofm., 
Synt., 516); from Tert.’s works cf. v. v. 2). The sinfulness caused by 
the devil in the life of every individual (discussed in ch. 39) is clearly 
distinguished from the state of corruptedness proceeding from original 
sin. Here Tert. means the pristina corruptio which is washed away 
by baptism (40, 1: tamdiu immunda, quamdiu recenseatur). — obventu: 
&. A. For the use of obvenire in Tert.’s works, cf. Borleffs, Mnemos. 
N. S. 60 (1932), 76. — superstruitur: cf. 11, 5: nam et malus spiritus 
accidens res est; 16, 7: ne timeas et illi (sc. diabolo) proprietatem 
naturae alterius adscribere posterioris et adulterae, quem 
legis avenarum superseminatorem (similarly, praescr. 31, 3/6). 
superstruere (from Quint. downwards) is frequently found in Tert.'s 
works (e. g. 55,1; paen. 3, 13; 6, 10; pud. 6 (229, 2); orat. 10 == 187, 14), 
as compounds with swper in general are (see the note on 18, 2). — 
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ex originis vitio is not yet equivalent to ex peccato originali, for in 
origo (just as in primordium, cf. the note on 9, 7) the meaning ‘prim- 
ordial time’ is till strongly felt by Tert. For further particulars 


concerning original sin, see the comm. on 40, 1. — antecedit: ‘precedes’ , 
‘forms the foundation’ (of. the notes on 20, 4 praesunt and 43, 7 praeit); 
hence it is given to everybody at birth. — naturale quodammodo 


repeats (ut diximus) 16, 1. In the former passage (as is often the case) 
Tert.’s formulation is more tentative and reserved: there he writes 
ad instar iam naturalitatis, here the naturae corruptio is qualified 
without reserve as alia natura. — habens... patrem: cf. 16, 7. 


2. obumbratur: cf. the note on 39, 1. — Potest... quia a deo est: 
a similar thought occurs in Aug. de trin. 14, 4, 6: quamquam enim 
magna natura (sc. animae) sit, tamen vitari potuit, quia summa non 
est, et quamquam vitiari potuerit, quia summa non est, tamen, quia 
summae naturae capax est, et esse particeps potest, magna natura est. 
The comparison of the soul to a light (viz. a fiery substance) may 
mean more to Tert. than a simple metaphor, for according to kim, 
the soul is vapor spiritus (27, 7). — tanta is either almost equivalent 
to maxima (cf. the note on 33, 5: nec tamen tanta est rogi cura) or we 
have to supply: ‘so great « that it can reach that level»'. — a malo: 
cf. the note on 2, 5: a philosophia. 


3. unum... genus: cf. 20, 6: (substantiae) quam deus in Adam 
contulit et matricem omnium fecit. — et in optimis nonnihil pessimi: 
we are not entitled to consider pessimi as equivalent to mali because 
of the preceding boni. Beside the account taken of the clausula (II, 
with mali the rare form V), we have also to reckon with Tert.’s pes- 
simism (cf. Lortz, 2, 76. 93). Perhaps Tert. copies à proverbial phrase, 
cf. e. g. Varro Lex Maenia VIII (Sat. Menipp. frag. 241 Bücheler): 
neque in bona segele mullum est spicum nequam, neque in mala non 
aliquod bonum. — Solus .. . peccato: cf. adv. Marc. 2, 6 (341, 26 seqq.): 
nam bonus natura deus solus ... homo autem... non natura in bonum 
dispositus est, sed institutione. — solus... Christus: cf. 55, 2. — in 
praesagia erumpit: cf. 53, 5/6; test. an. 5 (141, 3); Lortz, 1, 240 59. — 
priore: for the reading proprio (Bing), cf. comm. on 38, 6. — con- 
scientia ... prodit, etc. repeats the chief subject of the treatise De 
testimonio animae, especially 2, 2: ‘Deus bonus’, ‘Deus benefacit tua 
vox est; earlier already in apol. 17, 5/6: ‘Deus magnus’, ‘Deus bonus’ 
et ‘Quod Deus dederit omnium vox est. Iudicem, quoque contestatur 
illum ‘Deus videt? et ‘Deo commendo! et ‘Deus mihi reddet? ; moreover, 
it is mentioned in two treatises which are almost contemporary with 
de an., viz. res. (3 — 29, 3/4): utar et reliquis communibus sensibus 
qui deum iudicem praedicant: ‘deus videt et ‘deo commendo’ and adv. 
Mare. (1, 10 = 303, 8/11); cf. also cor. 6; c. Chr. 12; ad Scap. 2: 208 
unum deum colimus, quem omnes naturaliter nostis. We find here the 
(originally Stoic) conception of the natural knowledge of God by 
means of the sensus communes; a knowledge a priori is altogether 
out of the question (cf. Lortz, Vernunft, 139). This idea fits in very 
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well with the view that the original good lives on in the soul (in De 
testimonio animae this relation was not yet fully elaborated). From 
the copious literature on the testimonium animae we may adduce as 
the most important: Freppel, 1, 156/75; L. Fütscher, Die natürliche 
Golteserkenntnis bei Tertullian (Zeitschr. f. kathol. Theol. 51 (1927), 
1/34. 217/51) ; E. F. Schulze, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 43 (1900), 84 segq.; 
Lortz, 1, 234/48; 2, 145/8; Scholte, I/XI; E. Bickel in: Pisciculi... 
F. J. Dölger dargeboten (Münster i. W. 1939), 54/61; d'Alés, 39/40. 
In Min. Fel. 18, 11 (imitated by [Cypr.] Quod idola 9 = 26, 18 seqq. H.) 
we find this conception in a slightly varied form; he regards pronounce- 
ments such as 'deus dederit! as utterances of the vulgus, not of the 
anima omnium (of course we are not entitled to conclude from this 
with Waltz., Ét., 219 that Tert. follows Minucius; with the same 
right we might say that Minucius did not understand the gist of 
Tert.’s theory). This conception lives on in Latin apologetics, e.g. 
Arnob. 2, 3: (deus) quem esse omnes naturaliter scimus, sive cum ex- 
clamamus ‘o deus’ sive cum illum testem deum constituimus improborum ; 
Lactant. div. instit. 2, 1, 7 (certainly after the example of Min. Fel.); 
Hier. in Ps. 95;[Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., append. 2, 3 (p. 420 Souter). 
For the relation between Tert. and Min. Fel, cf. Axelson, 104. 


4. cum... pervenit: “when it attains to faith"; since this precedes 
baptism, baptism is the ‘seal of faith’: paen. 6, 16: lavacrum illud 
obsignatio est fidei (cf. ib. $ 17: non ideo abluimur (i. e. baptizamur), 
ut delinquere desinamus, sed quia desiimus, quoniam iam corde loti 
sumus ; praescr. 36, 20: eam (sc. fidem) aqua signat (sc. ecclesia Romana); 
Dólger, Sphragis, 103; Windisch, Busse, 417). For this expression, 
cf. [Clem.] recogn. 4, 17: anima... cum venerit ad fidem dei; Rufin.- 
Orig. homil. in Genes. 10, 4. — reformata .. . virtute: similarly, bapi. 
9, 1: aqua reformari; cf. ib. 5, 7: ita restituitur homo deo ad similitudinem 
eius, qui retro ad imaginem dei fuerat; ib. 8, 1 and an. 40, 1. The nature 
of this transformation is described most clearly in bapt. 5, 7: recipit 
enim dei spiritum, quem tunc de afflatu eius acceperat, sed post amiserat 
per delictum. For the estimation of baptism as a regeneration, cf. 
especially Anrich, Myster., 53,, for the designation ‘secunda nativitas’, 
exh. cast. 5, 24. The aulaeum corruptionis should be associated with 
39, 1: quae omnia ... depravat: in the same way as the devil still 
‘obscures the natural faculties of the soul’, he did so in primordio 
(cf. nunc quoque); consequently, original sin ‘obscures’ the primary 
good nature of the soul, its tota lux; the ‘curtain’ of this ‘obscuration’ 
is torn away by baptism. In ch. 39/41 four consequences of baptism 
are mentioned, viz. liberation from the power of the devil, regeneration, 
illumination, marriage of the soul to the Holy Spirit. To this we may 
compare adv. Marc. 1, 28 (329, 29 seqq.), where also four consequences 
are mentioned: remissio delictorum —- absolutio mortis — regeneratio 
hominis — consecutio spiritus sancti. Of these the regeneration and the 
acquisition of the Holy Spirit are found in both passages; the other 
two which are mentioned here are due to the exposition given in 
ch. 39. — detracto ... aulaeo: when the performance in the theatre 
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started, the curtain was lowered (Cic. pro Cael. 65; Verg. Georg. 
3, 25; Hor. ep. 2, 1, 189; Ovid met. 3, 111; in the fourth century 
it was raised: Amm. Mare. 16, 6, 3; 28, 6, 29; see Thes. 1. L. II: 
1461, 8/11). For the metaphor, cf. 53, 6: (anima) de oppanso 
corporis erumpit in apertum (viz. at the moment of death). 

totam... conspicit: this sentence is based on the estimation of 
baptism as a qotopóc or a liberation from the pristina caecitas 
(bapt. 1, 1; cf. Dölger ACh 2 (1930), 222 seqq.), which conception is 
probably found for the first time in Eph. 5, 8/9 (cf. Dibelius’ note; 
the word pwrıctevrag in Hebr. 6, 4 requires a different inter- 
pretation) It is very common from Justin apol. 1, 61 (where the 
formulation x aAeiraı è todto tò Aoutpóv qatouóc shows that 
Justin already knew this conception as a widely-spread one; cf. Puech, 
Apol. Gr., 140) and dial. c. Tryph. 39, 2 downwards. The development 
of this idea has not yet been traced satisfactorily; the most important 
, data may be gathered from Wetter, DOD ; Dölger, Sol Salutis?, 364 seqq. ; 
Anrich, 125/6; Achelis, 1, 123,; Reitzenstein, Hellen. Myster., 264 and 
292; Archambault’s note on Justin dial. c. Tryph. 7, 3; Kattenbusch, 
art. ‘Taufe’ in Herzog-Hauck, Reualenz?, 19, 403/4; Brandt, Die 
mandäische Religion, 170 seg.; Kroll, Hermes Trismeg., 375/6. From 
"Tert. cf. res. 8 (37, 2/3): caro manus vmpositione adumbratur, ut et 
anima, spiritu inluminetur; paen. 2, 4. — Exeipitur . . . a spiritu sancto: 
Hoppe (Beitr., 20,) is certainly right in regarding the omission of a 
in A as a clerical error (in Cypr. de hab. virg. 23 (204, 6 H.): innovats 
spiritu sancto a sordibus purgantur this omission is due to the sub- 
sequent a, cf. Merkx, 55. A is frequently omitted in the Vulgate, 
because (Merkx, loc. cit.) “die Personifizierung des Begriffes Spiritus 
sanctus noch nicht den Endpunkt erreicht, und es sich noch nicht 
völlig vom Abstrakten losgelóst hatte"). In the present passage a is 
guaranteed by parallelism (a spiritu profano) and by the strongly 
personal conception of the Holy Spirit. — sieut... profano: as was 
described in 39, 1. — animam nubentem spiritui: the idea of a marriage 
between the soul and the Holy Spirit at baptism should be associated 
with various kindred conceptions to some of which Harnack has 
drawn attention (Dogmengesch., 1°, 6134). In the first place he mentions 
the idea ('griechisch-philosophisch') that the divine spirit is the 
bridegroom and husband of the human soul: Sap. Salom. 8, 2: rabmv 
(viz. thy coptav!) epidnoa xat sEeCHtnoa Ex veormrög uou x«l eCaryaau 
vpn Kyayecdat guavtTd x«i Epaorng Eyevöounv Tod x&XAouc «thg; 
Exc. ex Theodoto 27, 5: thy yovv dyyedixhy didacxarlay brepSion 
(sc. 9 puyn) xal tò üvoua TO Sidacxduevoy éyypdqus Eri Thy yvdow 
xal xataanpi tv moenypatov Epyetar, odxéte WEY, GAN Mon AdyoS 
Yevópevoc x«i Taek TH vupqpígo xaTAAVWY ETÈ THY TOWTOXANTOV xal 
Tpetoxtiotey; Tatian. orat. ad Graec. 13: ouluylav dé xextypevy 
(sc. N Qux) my Tod $&íou xveóuaToG odx Eotıv Aßondyros; ib. 15: 
mv HATE Sedv outuylav. Cf. also Iren. 1,1, 11 Harvey (on the Valentin- 
ians): tò òè mvevpatixoy exrenéyprat, rac Evdade TH YuyixG ovCvyev 
poppo97. To this Harnack adds the ‘apostolic conception’ that the 
Church is the bride and the body of Christ, which idea sometimes develops 
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into the conception that mankind (— the Church) belongs to Christ 
as his ‘Eve’: 2 Clem. 14; Ignat. ad Polyc. 5, 1; Tert. mon. 11. Asa 
combination of the two ideas he regards the conception that Christ 
is the bridegroom, and the human soul (or the human body) the 
bride, e. g. Novat. de trin. 13: si de caelo descendit verbum hoc tamquam 
sponsus ad carnem. The image of the marriage of the soul to the Holy 
Spirit at baptism does not seem to occur before Tert. (nothing similar 
is mentioned by Harnack, who omits to adduce the present passage; 
still it is possible that an allusion to it is found in Tatian. orat. 13). 
Anyhow, a very similar idea is found in res. 63 (123, 30 seqq.): resurget 
igitur caro, et quidem omnis, et quidem ipsa, et quidem tntegra. in deposito 
est ubicumque apud. deum per fidelissimum sequesirem dei et hominum 
Iesum Christum, qui et homini deum et hominem deo reddet, carni 
spiritum et spiritui. carnem. utrumque iam in semetipso foederavit, 
sponsam sponso el sponsum sponsae comparavit. nam et si animam 
quis contenderit sponsam, vel dotis nomine 
sequeturanimam caro.non erst anima prostituta, 
ut nuda suscipsatur a sponso (sc. a spiritu sancto). 
habet instrumentum, habet cultum, habet man- 
cipium suum carnem. “Christ, the deus et homo (cf. 55, 2), 
in himself united Spirit and flesh, which are related to each other 
as the bridegroom is to the bride". Here it occurred to Tert. that 
in a former (viz. this) passage he had called the soul ‘the bride of the 
Holy Spirit'; but the flesh is so closely connected with the soul that 
it may at least be qualified as 'the slave of the bride' (in de resurr. 
the flesh should not be underrated too much). In Origen's works both 
conceptions occur: a) komil. in Gen. 10, 4: sicut Christus animae 
vir dicitur, cui nubit anima, cum venit ad fidem (cf. ib. $ 5); homil. 
in Exod. 8, 4. The Aóyoc as the bridegroom: homil. in cantic. cantic. 4 
(223, 21/5 Baehr.); in Matth. tom. 17, 21 (643, 17 seqq. Klost.); :b. 
17, 31 (p. 674): the soul as the bride, at first of the law in its literal 
sense, afterwards of the zvsupatixóc vóuoc; in Matth. caten. frag. 177 
(GCS Orig. XII 1, p. 85); 1b. frag. 430 (p. 179; on Matth. 22, 1/14): 
l'&uouc ó narhp rot, thy ehppocivny TH amoxatactkcer THG ExxAnotac 
mpdc Xptotov xai Thy nvevpatixhy xotwovíaw Adyou xal vdupns juyTc 
Ae«uBavobonc xai yevvaong Aoytx& yewnuata; Il. edyiic 17,2. Cf. also 
A. Lieske, Die Theologie der Logosmystik bei Origenes (Münster i. W. 
1938), 25,; 52,,; 63/4; — b) komil. in Gen. 1, 15; ib. 6, 3: oportet ergo 
mori prius legem litterae, ut ita demum libera iam anima spiritui nubat 
et novi testamenti matrimonium sortiatur. In the exegesis of Matth. 
22, 2/14 both conceptions occur, e. g. [Clem.] recogn. 4, 35: indumenta 
nuptialia, quod est gratia baptismi; Caesar. Arelat. serm. 155, 4; 179, 
1. 3; 203, 4 Morin; ['Theophil.] comm. in evang. I (p. 290 Otto): Dominus 
lesus venit hic ad nuptias, ut animam nosiram spiritui maritaret ; 
Rufin.-Gregor. Nazianz. orat. 2, 14, 3: quia... paranymphum prae- 
parantem domino populum substantivum et provocantem per aquam ad 
testimonium spiritus prosequitur sponsus; Prud. psychom. praef. 64/5: 
animam ... spiritus conplexibus pie maritam. — Sequitur... earo: 
cf. the passage just quoted from res. 63, and Hippolyt., comm. in 
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cant. cantic. (353, 1/3 Bonwetsch): “Nimm an die Seele, verbinde (sie) 
mit dem Geist, damit sich auch der Leib zu mischen vermóge'"" — 
dotale mancipium “a slave belonging to the dowry” (res. 63: dotis 
nomine sequetur animam caro). Once more a law term, cf. e. g. Nerat. 
dig. 25, 1, 15: cibaria dotalibus mancipiis data; Scaevola ib. 41, 9, 3; 
cod. Justin. 5, 12, 3; 7, 8, 1. The same metaphorical use is found in 
Martian. Cap. 113, where Mercurius offers the artes liberales to his 
bride Philologia: nam iam multa asserit circuisse mancipiaque dotalia 
quid sollertiae . .. sumerent comperisse; cf. also ib. 146 and the note 
on 2, 1 about dotare. — etiam... spiritus, because the Holy Spirit takes 
upon itself the rights of the soul, for at baptism suffectura est quodam- 
modo spiritus animae (adv. Marc. 1, 28 — 330, 8/9). We find another 
parallel in Origen (de princ. 3, 6, 6): sta etiam de corporis statu putan- 
dum est quod idem ipsum corpus, quod nunc pro ministerio animae 
nuncupatum est animale, per profectum quendam, cum anima adiuncta 
deo unus cum eo spiritus fuerit effecta, iam tum corpus quasi spi- 
ritui ministrans in statum qualitatemque proficiat spiritalem, 
maxime cum, sicul saepe ostendimus, talis a conditore facia sit natura 
corporea, ut in quamcumque voluerit vel res poposcerit qualitatem facile 
subsequatur. We may also compare the discussion in Iren. 5, 9, 1/2, 
which culminates in the sentence: ub? autem spiritus Patris, ibi homo 
vivens .. . caro a, Spiritu possessa (for the interpretation of this passage, 
cf. K. Prümm in: Pisciculi... Fr. J. Dólger ... dargeboten (Münster 
i. W. 1939), 217). — si non admiserit adulterium, viz. by relapsing 
into sin: for then the soul becomes unfaithful to the Holy Spirit, 
and comes again under the power of the spiritus immundus. Thus in 
[Clem.] recogn. 9, 3 the devil is called adulter because he draws the 
soul away from Christ, the verus sponsus; similarly, Orig. in Matth. 
caten. frag. 274 (GCS Orig. XII 1, p. 123; on Matth. 12, 39): Mor- 
yoMc Eatıy d) tov xata pbcıv kvdpa Tov Abyov Hatadıroüca xal TG Top 
giow ğvðpt xoAAndeloa cQ &vavıio 7) 6 “Ev voi; pércow fuv 
vópoc avtlotpareudpevos To vóp.o, etc. The estimation of the apostasy 
from God as adultery is a Jewish conception (Hos. 1/3; Ezech. 16; 
Isai. 57, 3 seqq.) ; cf. A. Seeberg, Die beiden Wege und das Aposteldekret, 
56 segq.; Dibelius’ note on Herm. Mand. 4, 1, 9 (Hdb. N. T., Erg. 
Bd., p. 507); Windisch's note on Jac. 4, 4 (ib. 15, p. 27); Lietzmann 
ad 2 Cor. 11, 2 (ib. 9, p. 145); Harnack, Marcion, 26*. In Tert.’s 
works this metaphor is frequently found, e.g. idol. 1 (30, 13): qua 
falsis deis servit, sine dubio adulter est veritatis; praescr. 44, 5/7. Cf. also 
Aug. serm. 94, 7 Mai (339, 2/4 Morin): amicitia quae est husus mundi 
adulterat animas, et fornicare facit ab uno et vero et legitimo coniuge, 
a quo anulum sanct? spiritus accepistis; Synod. Illiberit., can. 15 (16 
Lauchert): propter copiam puellarum gentilibus minime in matrimonium 
dandae sunt virgines Christianae, ne aetas in flore tumens in ad ulie- 
rium animae resolvatur; Optat. Milev. 4, 6 (heretics regarded 
as moecht); Pelag. ad Rom. 2, 22: non est una moechia: nam omne 
quod. totum deo debel anima, si alicui praeter deum reddideris, moechar is. 
Perhaps the expression renuntiare diabolo (for which cf. the note on 
35, 3) may also be mentioned in this connection, for renuntiare is 
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frequentally equivalent to repudium ducere (see J. Köhne, Tert.’s 
Schrift “Ueber die Schauspiele", 22). 


42. This chapter opens the discussion on death (ch. 42/53) which, 
however, is immediately interrupted by a lengthy digression on sleep 
and dream (ch. 43/9); so this chapter is no more than a general intro- 
duction. Tert. begins by attacking the second xópux ðóč« of Epicurus 
and asserts that death ‘does pertain to us’; after this a phrase coined 
by Seneca is equally refuted. Tert. may perhaps owe the knowledge 
of the xópiux 965a to Soranus (however, cf. the comm.), whereas he 
knows the quotation from Seneca through reading this author. Since 
the two refutations are very similar, and the second cannot possibly 
have been taken from Soranus, it may be supposed that in the first 
case Tert. does not owe anything to this author either. 


l. superest, viz. dicere (Hoppe, Synt., 146) or dicam (cf. 43, 5). 
For the ellipsis of verba dicendi in Tert.’s works, cf. the comm. on ch. 4; 
Lófst., Apol., 83 and Synt., 2, 246,. — ponat: Reifferscheid's conjecture 
ponatur is superfluous (cf. Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 22). The intransitive 
use of ponere occurs in Verg. Aen. 7, 27: cum venti posuere (similarly, 
2b. 10, 103; Ovid her. 7, 49; Stat. silv. 2, 2, 118; Theb. 5, 13; Gell. 
2, 30, 2; Sidon. Apollin. ep. 2, 2, 16; Paneg. 7, 12, 8); Prop. 3, 10, 6; 
Theodor. Priscian. eupor. 9: sic agitatum oleum facies ponere. — eon- 
summat: ‘reaches its terminus'. This verb frequently occurs in Latin 
of the later period in combination with a gerund or a part., e. g. in 
It. (Lugd.) Gen. 43, 2: cum consummassent edentes (cf. Thes. 1. L. IV: 
604, 11/20); when used absolutely, it mostly means 'to die', e.g. 
Iren. lat. 3, 4, 2: Cerdon... sic consummavit (obtws GSiurÉAsEoE); 
Vict. Vit. 3, 27: feliciter . . . consummans martyrialem coronam accepit. 
Cf. also Hippocr. aer. 19: sol... consummans (veAeuxÓv); [Cypr.] 
de pasch. comput. 4 (251, 14/5 H.): eundem mensem . . . incipere et... 
consummare; ib. 19 (266, 17). — For quamquam followed by a sub- 
junctive, see the note on 38, 1. — The meaning of vulgari is explained 
by res. 1 (25, 13/4): plane cum vulgo interdum et sapientes sententiam 
suam iungunt. nihil esse post mortem Epicuri schola, est. Cf. also ib. 57 
(116,8); adv. Marc. 1, 13 (307, 15/6). — Quod . . . nos: Epic. xbp. 30g. 2 
(Usen., Epic. 71): 'O YIavaros obdEv meds JjpXc^ td yao dLadudev 
&vaic9v TEL * To 8° avanasdmroüv obdév xpóc TuXc. Cic. (fim. 2, 31, 100) 
translates: mortem nihil ad nos pertinere; quod enim dissolutum, sit, id 
esse sine sensu; quod autem sine sensu sit, id nihil ad nos pertinere 
omnino. Once more Tert.'s exactness in rendering a Greek text should 
be noted (cf. the comm. on 18, 1 and 28, 1): it is Cic., but not Tert., 
who adds pertinere. Since this sentence is frequently quoted (cf. Usen., 
Epic., 395), it is not absolutely necessary to assume that Tert. took 
it from Soranus. — Dissolvitur... patitur: of course this sophistic 
refutation bears upon the form of the 86&« only, for by tò 3uxAu9év 
Epicurus certainly did not mean death (cf. Franck, 21). For an allusion 
to xup. 86&. 1 in adv. Marc. 1, 25 (325, 15/6; from Iren.), see Quispel, 27. — 
dissolutrieem: the only other instance of this word is found in Cod. 
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Justin. 5, 17, 8, 3: (feminam) sepulchrorum (al.: -torum) -cem. — 
peremptricem: see for this word, Mohrm., Aug., 216. — ineptum, ut: 
this expression also occurs in praescr. 29, 13; Cypr. ep. 74, 5, 4, and 
75, 20, 1; see Lófstedt, Z. Spr. Tert., 58. To the present passage we 
may compare Lactantius’ refutation (div. instit. 3, 17, 30/1): ‘Quando 
nos sumus, mors non est; quando mors est, nos non swmus; mors 
ergo nihil ad nos’ (Epic. ep. 3, p. 61, 6 Usen.) Quam argute nos 
fefellit! quasi vero transacta mors timeatur, qua iam sensus ereptus 
est, ac non ipsum mori, quo sensus eripitur (cf. Geffcken, Zw. gr. 
Apol., 294/5). 


2. eoaetius either means ‘more succinctly’ or violentius; the latter 
meaning occurs fairly often in Tert.’s works, e. g. bapt. 12, 6; praeser. 
7, 20; for further particulars, see Thes. 1. L. III: 1533, 70 segg. — 
post mortem ... etiam ipsa: Sen. de immatura morte frag. 28 Haase. 
Cf. res. 1 (25, 14/5): Ait et Seneca omnia post mortem finiri, etiam 
ipsam; ib. 3 (29, 5/6). Cf. Sen. Troad. 397: post mortem nihil est, ipsaque 
mors nihil (see Usen., Epic., p. 395); Consol. ad Marc. 19,5: quod 
vero ipsum nihil est el omnia in nihilum redigit. — inter omnia: Hartel's 
conjecture interim perverts the sense of the passage. The meaning is: 
“man is ‘finished’ by death like all other beings’; astriking 
parallel is furnished by adv. Marc. 5, 7 (595, 9/12): adeo omnium 
deum creatorem facit, a quo et mundus et vita et mors... ab eo igitur 
inter omnia (= sicut et alia omnia) et Christus. Only by interpreting 
the sentence in this way do we understand the line of the argument: 
A. (Sen.) ‘Post mortem omnia finiuntur, etiam ipsa’. B. Si mors et 
ipsa finitur, ad semetipsam pertinebit. «SS omnia finientur, mors ad 
omnia pertinebit: sed inter omnia et homo est». C. Ergo mors ad hominem 
pertinet. For this use of infer omnia ... et, cf. the note on 40, 11: 
inter cetera... quoque. To this sentence we may especially compare 
Sen. Herc. Oet. 1114/7: omnis pariter deos | perdet mors aliqua et chaos | 
et mors fata novissima] in se constituet seb. — 


Si enim ... extra nos: cf. the argument in 27, 2. 
3. postuma: see the note on 17, 12. — de alia provineia animae: 
for in morte anima consummai (S 1). — speculum eius somnus: this 


is repeated in 50, 1 (where Tert. proceeds to discuss death after tbe 
digression on sleep and dream; the use of the same words serves to 
connect the two passages, cf. the note on 25, 1) and in 58, 3; cf. 43, 10: 
imaginem mortis and res. 18 (50, 13/4): ita nec in veritate mortis cadit 
(sc. anima), quae nec in imagine eius ruit. This metaphor is frequently 
found, e. g. Hom. 71. 14, 231, etc.; Hesiod. iheog. 756; Orph. hymn. 85, 8; 
Plato apol. 40 C; Cic. Tusc. 1, 38, 72; Lucr. 3, 919 segg.; Sen. Herc. 
fur. 1069; [Plut.] consol. ad Apollon. 12; Anthol. Lat. 716, 19; Prud. 
cathem. 1, 25/6. — nec... aliena materia est: hence a fortiori death 
*does pertain to us'. 
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43. Sleep. 


*Sleep is undoubtedly not unnatural, as was assumed by some 
philosophers ($ 1). [Here follows a survey of their views on this subject 
together with a refutation, $8 2/4]. The only possible opinion is that 
of the Stoics, who contend that the activity of the soul is not abolished 
when the body is sleeping ($ 5). Whoever questions the idea that 
sleep is natural, may be referred to the dialecticians; but we Christians 
can give him a plain answer, because our starting-point is the con- 
templation of God ($ 6). We consider nature as a rational work of God, 
and sleep as salutary and rational; so sleep is natural (8 7). The physi- 
cians also support this view, because they regard everything that is 
harmful to sleep as unnatural; in calling lethargy unnatural, they 
admit that in its normal state sleep is natural ($ 8). Further proof 
is furnished by the contemplation of primevial times: Adam slept 
before he ate and drank, which proves that sleep is at least as natural 
as eating and drinking which are regarded by everybody as natural 
practices ($ 9). For the rest, the sleep of Adam was the prototype 
of the death of Christ ($ 10), and in general sleep is the image of death 
(8 11). Similarly, the activity of the soul during sleep is an image of 
its survival after death, and its reanimating of the body after sleep 
a symbol of resurrection ($ 12)”. 

This chapter consists of two parts. It begins with a discussion on 
doxographical matter, in which Tert. sides with the Stoics (88 1/8; 
here he undoubtedly follows Soranus, who regarded sleep as natural, 
cf. Cael. Aurel. morb. acut. 2, 9, 45: somnus autem naturale est officium; 
ib. l, praef. l7 the pressura is definitely kept apart from sleep on 
account of its being contra naturam; cf. also morb. chron. 5, 11, 137 
and Karpp, 46). This part, which contains numerous particulars 
borrowed from medical literature, is followed by a purely ‘Christian’ 
exposition, in which the naturalness of sleep is demonstrated by a 
more general speculation and a consideration of the forma primordii 
(see the note on 9,7); this leads to a discussion on the significance 
of sleep as a symbol of death and resurrection ($8 10/2). 
For this second part no particular sources seem to have been 
consulted. 


l. extranaturale: this adj. occurs in Tert.'s works only; for the use 
of the neuter gender, cf. the note on 27, 9. — his — talibus, see the 
comm. on 31, 3. haberi videantur: this circumstantiality is primarily 
due to the clausula. 


2. Stoici: this definition was copied from such a passage as Aét. 
5, 24, 4 (St. V. F. 2, 767, = [Galen] hist. philos. 128, D D G 646, 15/7): 
IlA&row oi Ltwmolt tov pév Ünvov ylveodaı avéoer tol alodytixod 
rvebuaros or Diog. Laért. 7, 158 (St. V. F. 2, 766): tov dé Ünvov 
yiveodaı £xAuouévou tod alodntixod róvov (cf. vigoris) mept To 
Hyepovixdy. Cf. also Cic. divin. 2, 119 (St. V. F. 1, 130): contrahi autem 
animum Zeno et quasi labi putat atque concidere et «id» ipsum esse 
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dormire. vigor (omitted in the «ndex Latinus in St. V. F. IV) may be 
a translation of tévoc as in 48, 1: quasi iam emergente animarum vigore 
prodacio sopore, — Epieurei: Usener (frag. 325) only quotes the present 
passage; cf. also Diog. Laért. 10, 66: ÜÓzxvov te yiveodaı TOV TIS Quy 
uépov TOY nap ANY THY GOYxptaty mxpeaTcappevay EYKATEY GUEVOY D 
Ouxpopouuévev, elta cvuumintdvtmyv Totg £omcouévotc. Lucretius (4, 
907/61) assumes sleep to be caused by the fact that the atoms 
constituting the soul are partly driven from the body and 
partly retreat into its inner parts (945) or are distributed over 
different parts of the body (946/7). At any rate, deminutio 
has a definitely concrete sense in the present passage. For the 
estimation of sleep as a proof of the mortality of the soul, cf. Philodem. 
Hepi Seay oov; Volum. Herculan.! VI col. 12 and Heinze, Lucr. III, 
p. 136. — Anaxagoras: Aét. 5, 25, 2 (A 103 Diels): ' A. xoc xdm0v 
ths coax Evepyeias ylvsotaı tov Ünvov * cmpatixbv yàp elvat rò 
x&90c, où duyixóv. — Xenophane: Diels A 51 adduces this passage 
only. defetiscentia is Tp and may be regarded as a neologism coined 
by Tert. — Empedocles : Aét. 5, 24, 2 (A 85 Diels): ’E. tov uiv Ónvov 
xorab&eı rod čv ro alpat Yepuod cuuuéTtpo yivectat, N de mavtehet 
Yavarov; ib. 5, 25, 4: Üxvov dé yiveotat Otxycptoui tod mupadouc; 
cf. also Wellmann, Frag. d. gr. Ärzte, 1, 23. — Parmenides: this passage 
(which is not adduced by Diels, Vors.) seems to contain the only 
existing reference to his view on sleep. For the connection of the 
two philosophers, cf. Suidas s. v.’Eur. (A 2 Vors.): fj«po&covo de mpotovu 
Iapuevidov; Diog. Laért. 8, 55 (ib. A 1): ó 8$ Ocóopeccoc Ilappevidou 
quoi QqAov]» abrov yevéodut; E. Howald, Hermes 55 (1920), 37 


(whose opinion about Arius is certainly wrong). — Strato: no further 
references are known. Diog. Laért. 5, 59 mentions his treatises [legi 
brvou and Ilepi Zvunviov (Susemihl, 1, 869,,,). — segregationerm: 


there seems to be only one other instance of this subst. (Chalcid. 
comm. 279). — eonsati: this form, which may be regarded as a neologism 
coined by Tert., also occurs in res. 16 (46, 25/6): caro... ab exordio 
uteri consata conformata congenita animae; ib. 47 (97, 7/8 = Rom. 6, 5): 
si enim consali (odjuputor) fuerimus simulacro mortis Christi. In both 
passages consatus is to be regarded as a compound of satus; here, 
too, the oóp.quvov rrveüua is meant. As strictly equivalent to consitus 
it occurs only in Solin. 9, 18: cum se coitu draconis consatam adfirmaret 
(Olympias). A &. A. consatio is conjectured by Gothofredus (followed 
by Borleffs) in ad nat. 2, 11, 3: Consuevius ... qui con<satio>nibus 
concubitalibus praesit; but perhaps we should do better to read con- 
sitionibus. — Demoeritus: Diels (A 136 Vors.) associates this passage 
with Aét. 5, 2, 1: A. obs óvs(pouc ylvssdaı nate tag vOv slÓcoVv 
xXpxotkosic, which has hardly anything to do with it. We may do 
better to adduce Leucippus A 34 (Aét. 5, 25, 3): A. Üxvov cop«coc 
yiveodaı dmoxpiosı tod AemrouspoUg zAslovt «7j; sioxpiosoc TOU 
Vuxıxod Sepuo0 and Epicurus’ definition of sleep as a deminutio spiritus 
animalis, which must certainly be traced back to Democritus. — 
Aristoteles: a detailed discussion is found in Il. Órvou xal Eypyyoecews 
3; of course the note copied from Soranus was more similar (though 
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not identical) to Aét. 5, 25, 1:' A. xotvóv pév tov Órvvov scopato xal uy Tc. 
altıov S'avtod TO KAvadupıadev bypdv and tod 9uoaxoc cic vobc sol THY 
NEPAAYY TÓTOLG Ex THG 0roxetévis vpogr 7j TO Ev TH napdla xovoyuy9ev 
9sepuóv. — praesumo: cf. 1, 1. In 48, 4 Tert. in the same way appeals 
to his own experience: Jeiunus autem nescio an ego solus plurimum 
ita somniem, ut me somniasse non sentiam. — eoneipitur somnus: as 
far as I know, the only existing parallel is found in Culex 158: mitem 
concepit... soporem. — eum ex illa est, illa iam non est: a thought 
which is familiar to Tert., e. g. adv. Marc. 2, 9 (346, 4/5): intellege 
itaque. adflatum minorem spiritu esse, ut aurulam erus, et si de 
spiritu accedit, non tamem spiritum. All the same, he 
does not shrink from asserting the very contrary, if the context 
requires it (10,9): Zpsum est enim quid, per quod est quid. 


3. refrigescentiam: &. A. — et (Gel) is the correct reading, for if 
we follow Rigaltius in retaining ut (A), the words per somnum become 
superfluous in the subordinate clause. Tert. mentions two arguments: 
a) bodies get warmed by sleep, as everybody may observe; b) the 
digestion taking place during sleep would be harmed by cooling down. 
These two arguments are independent from each other. The form of 
the syllogism is once more confused: we should expect the words 


calore . .. tardabili to be put after refrigeraremur. Instead of adeo we 
might expect magnopere, cf. the note on 33, 5: Nec tamen tanta est rogi 
cura, — dispensatio occurs in a similar context in Veget. mulom. 2, 


119, 3; Macrob. Somn. Scip. 2, 16, 9; in adv. Val. 31 (206, 18) 
the sense is ‘distribution’, in adv. Prax. 2 (229, 3) and 4 (232, 7) it 
refers to the oeconomia salutis; cf. also adv. Val. 28 (204, 14). — 
procederet: *would take place'; similarly, 48, 2; cult. fem. 2, 10, 5; 
apol. 13, 2 (for which cf. Thörnell, Eran. 16 (191 6), 93). — properabili ... 
tardabili: both &. A. (and certainly coined for the occasion). Of course 
we must not follow Gomperz in writing -lis, because the sense is 
active, as is often the case in archaic Latin, and very frequently in 
Latin of the later period. Cf. Kroll's note on Catull. 64, 115; Koffmane, 
1, 54,; Lfst., Verm. Stud., 84/8; Kaulen, 139 seqq.; Rönsch, It, 
109 seqq. ; M. Leumann, Die lat. Adj. auf -lis (Strassburg 1917), 95 seqq. ; 
116 seqq.; Svenn., Oros., 57/8 and Pallad., 287/8; 'Thórn., Patrist., 21; 
Cooper, 98/9; Gabarrou, 42/3; Tidn., Did., 160; Bendz, Cael., 25 seqq. ; 
Väänänen, 169. Many instances of this active use are found in Amm. 
Marc., e. g. adulabilis 14, 11, 11; celebrabilis 29, 5, 56; contemplabilis 
23, 4,2; impetrabilis 17, 11, 3; 29, 5, 4. 32; labilis 27, 10, 11; perflabilis 
16, 10, 7. — digestio = concoctio is found from Quintil. inst. 11, 3, 19 
downwards. — aestuantis: cf. res. 4 (30, 23): et (sc. erit) intestinis 
aestuandum ; iei. 6 (280, 7/9): totum illud domicilium interioris hominis 
escis stipatum,... decoquendis iam stercoribus exaestuans; Prud. 
cathem. 7, 125; extis intus aestuantibus. — quod... operatio est: 
cf. note on 15,1. 


4. minoratur: For the sense, cf. adv. Marc. 1, 6 (298, 7): desinit 
enim (sc. summum magnum), si subiciatur. 
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5. Superest: it is not necessary to insert ut (Reifferscheid), for after 
superest Tert. puts a subj. (which occurs from Plin. ep. downwards), 
e. g. ad nat. 1, 19, 1 and pud. 19 (266, 8; cf. Hartel, Patr. Stud.,3, 87/8), 
as well as ut (e. g. 21, 3) or an infin. (bapt. 17, 1). — si forte: “if it is 
necessary to decide the question here" ; cf. the note on 8, 5. — eorporis... 
quietem proeuret: we should expect the dat. (cf. 6, 3), which occurs 
in 20, 3. — mobilem: so $ 12 (repeated in 45, 1): probat se mobilem 
semper (sc. anima). — exereitam occurs only here and in 45, 1 with 
the sense of ‘busy’, ‘occupied’ (Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 1379, 5/7). — suceidere 
is a positively right emendation by Latinius, cf. apol. 27, 6: condicioni 
suae succidunt (V ; parent et succedunt F, which is defended by Waltz., 
Comm. analyt., 203; parent et succidunt Löfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 71); res. 62 
(123, 15); cor. 6, 16 (Hoppe, Synt., 30); adv. Val. 10 (188, 15/6): sed 
incassum enisa, ut vires deserebant, in preces succidit (R*; succedit 
P M F R}); the same mistake is often found, e. g. Sen. nat. quaest. 6, 
13, 6 (cf. Axelson, N. S. S., 1574); see the note on 6, 5 for the promis- 
cuous use of accedens and accidens. — alienae . . . immortalitatis: $ 12: 
nec naturam immortalitatis servam soporis addicit (sc. anima; repeated 
in 45, 1); Clem. Alex. paed. 2, 9, 82, 1: yph ðè xoi totto Ent now 
eidévat, a> où dquyZig tò Seöuevov Ürvou oriy (deimivmros yap acr), 
DA tò chun vanadis Staßacoralöuevov Trxplerat. — corpori... 
ei soli: in Latin of the classical period such a repetition after a relative 
clause (respectively after an apposition or a parenthesis) is only usual 
with a subject or an object (Hofm., Synt., 478/9). — I regard adulatur 
(B) as the correct reading. First of all we may refer to 8 11: corpus... 
blanda quietis necessitate prostratum. It is true that we find no 
other instances of adulari followed by an accus. of the interior object, 
but this is often the case with blandiri. Apart from adverbial accusatives 
as multum (Aug. in Ps. 44, 18), nihil (Tert. pud. 3 (225, 13/4); C. I. L. 
VI 1760), or aliquid ((Quintil.] declam. 14, 4; Tert. mon. 12; Salvian. 
de gub. dei 6, 44; Ruric. ep. 1, 13), there are many more places which 
may be compared to the present passage, e. g. Tert. pud. 19 (265, 11/2): 
(Iohannem) illic quidem aliquid de venia blandientem (‘blande disseren- 
tem’ Thes. l. L. II: 2031, 27/8); Hegesipp. 1, 42, 2: successionem sibi 
indubiam blandiebatur; Min. Fel. 8, 5: ita illis pavorem fallax spes 
solacia rediviva blanditur (‘blandiendo praebet? Lfst., Synt., 1, 199); 
perhaps Aug. civ. dei 11, 16: cum... voluptas ... quid iucundum 
corporis sensibus blandiatur spectat. Cf. also Sedul. Op. Pasch. 5, 27: 
(angelus) terrorem profecto custodibus ignea facie comminatus, laetitiam 
quaerentibus Christum nivea vestis iucunditate blanditus; Macrob. Sat. 
2, 5, 4: inde blandiebatur sibi Augustus laetum in filia animum; Venant. 
Fort. carm. 10, 1, 29: s? quaedam illi blandiatur. Cf. the accus. after 
favere (Thes.1. L. VI: 375, 3/4): Cic. Phil. 2, 21: quod quidem ego favisse 
me tibi fateor, suasisse ne tu quidem dicts; Venant. Fort. carm. 9, 15, 6: 
singula silva favens; insidiari: Visio Pauli 31 (James, Apocr. Anecd., 
1, 29, 6/7) : malignitatem insidiantur proximo suo; parcere: Sulpic. Sever. 
chron. 3, 15, b: reliquis salutem servitio nuper exemptis parceret (saltem 
Halm; salutem is defended by Martin, W kl Phil. 35 (1918), 352); 
for indulgere alicu aliquid (in Jot), cf. Hoppe, serm. Tert., 81, for 
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the use of aduları in Tert.’s works in general, id., Beitr., 89/90. The 
right interpretation was already given by Iunius: “adulatur, adulans 
tribuit, uera wmzttxO . 


6. dialeetieos: who are of course equally odious to Tert. (note the 
antithesis to apud nos) as to Seneca (ep. 45, 5/13; 48, 4/12; 49, 5/12, 
etc.; cf. Haase's index, p. 108); cf. also Clem. Alex. strom. 1, 28, 176, 3: 
of viv StaAextixol mept tà  coqtottxX &oyohovuevot, and Aug. 
c. Iulian. op. imperf. 6, 18: philosophaster et dialecticus. It is not 
impossible that in the present passage dialecticos refers to Aristotle 
(cf. praeser. 7, 18/9: Aristotelen, qui illis dialecticam instituit), cf. de 
gener. animal. 4, 4 (770b 9 seqq.): čate yao Tò repas ray xap& dot TL, 
mapa pvc ð ob rt&cxv, XAAX mv cos Exl TÒ noAb ' TEpl Y&p Thy del xal 
Thy && davayuns oddév yivetar mapa quat, KAN’ Ev Tots ws éxi TÒ TOAD Bev 
olco Ytvouévorc, évüeyouévotg de xal Aids, Errel xal tobtav Ev Ócotg 
cuuBatvst mapa thy TARY pty tabTHY, Kel uívrot uh TUYOvTMWS, Arrov 
elvar doxet tépac, Sta rò xal rò mapa póciv elvar 
TPÓTOVY Ttvà xata póctv, ÖTV wh xpatrhoy thy xata mv 
Any N xarà tò eldoc pvatc. The contrast xarà púciv-rapà pbcıv being of 
special importance to Soranus, it may be assumed that Tert. here 
draws on this author (who frequently quoted Aristotle: cf. Introduc- 
tion, p. 40*) for the purpose of demonstrating that sleep, even if it 
is extranaturalis, may yet be regarded as natural. For dialecticus as 
a denomination of the Stoics (which in the present passage is out of 
the question), see Kroll's note on Cic. orat. 114. — in dubium deducen- 
tes: see 24, 3, and for citra = praeter, the note on 20, 4; for sortiri 
followed by an infin., cf. the comm. on 8, 4. — haberi videantur: 
cf. $ 1. — et utique... aut nulla natura, so that sleep is certainly 
not to be regarded as an exceptional case; from this fact the sensus 
communis will conclude that it is natural. — apud nos, sc. Christianos; 
cf. 2, 3. — auetoris: cf. 16, 2: quia naturae deus auctor est; cor. 5, 35: 
deum, naturae dominum et auctorem. The same argument occurs in 
1, 6: nullum ... potiorem anvmae demonstratorem quam auctorem. 


7. rationale opus dei: a Stoic conception, cf. e. g. St. V. F. 2, 549. 
937; 3, 337; Sen. de benef. 4, 7, 1: quid enim alıud est natura quam 
deus et divina ratio...? Still we should guard against exaggerating 
the influence of the Stoics on Tert. in this matter, as was rightly 
pointed out by Klein, 83/4. — somnum ratio praeit: similarly, 17, 10: 
(sensus) quibus tam et causae libere praeeunt; adv. Marc. 2, 4 (339, 3/4): 
si legis imponendae ratio praecessit; ib. 2, 5 (339, 26/7): nec immorabor 
huic articulo, praeeunte definitione etiam ipsius Christi ex operibus 
ineundae probationis. For a similar use of praeesse, cf. the note on 
20, 4. — absque = sine occurs from Plautus downwards, but does not 
become common before the second century of our era (Thes. l. L. I: 
185, 78 seqq.; Hofm., Synt., 531). In Tert.’s works absque is rarely 
found with this meaning. In quotations from Holy Scripture (idol. 
4 (34,1); adv. Marc. 1, 26 (371, 22); adv. Prax. 18 (260, 9. 27/8); c. Chr. 
24, 8) it is equivalent to praeter. — reereatorem and redintegratorem 
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(also res. 57 (117, 7), co resuscitator): two neologisms which are 
certainly due to rhyme. — probatorem: here this word neither means: 
‘he who approves’ (Cic. Phil. 2, 29; Apul. de deo Socr. 16 and apol. 16; 
Tert. adv. Marc. 4, 39 (553, 6), etc.) nor ‘he who puts to the test’ 
(e.g. Iren. lat. 3, 40, 2), but: ‘guit valetudines (‘health’, not ‘illness’; 
for the plural, cf. 24, 4 œ 24, 9) probas efficit’. Thus probare is used 
in the sense of probum efficere; cf. the use of privare in 2, 2. — auferens... 
eolorem: these words are an imitation of Verg. Aen. 6, 272: rebus 
nox abstulit atra colorem (for other imitations of this verse, cf. Weyman, 
Christl.-Lat. Poesie, 67). Note the use of the genit. instead of the dat. 
(cf. comm. on 6, 3). — Similar eyxapız tod Órxvou are found in Sen. 
Herc. fur. 1072/3: pater o rerum, portus vitae | lucis requies noctisque 
comes; Philo spec. leg. 1, 298: emewdh Y&p od puóvov Eypnyopötes cb 
TKGYOUEV, CAAA xal xadevSovtec, Tod prrcddpov Head weydAny énixovplav, 
Unvov, TH Into yéver mapacydvtoc; ib. 2, 100/3. Perhaps we may 
take into account here the influence of the Corpus Hermeticum (cf. for 
this question the Introduction, p. 47*), as a very detailed description 
is found in Exc. V, 5/7 (408, 28 seqq. = Stob. 291, 23 seqq.; text as 
given by Wachsmuth): ayaddc Sv ó Syutoupydc.. . cic Stapowhy tod 
Koov Erroinoe tov Üxvovw, neyıcrov (pdpuaxov peyıorov Scott, which 
may be right) rod xaudrou týs xıynoeas, xal én”? lobımroc Erakev 
Exatépw Ypdvov, uXAXov dé TH dvanaday TActova. weylotmy dé vóst, Téxvov, 
tod Unvov thy Evepysıav, évavtiav tH the Puyye, odx &A&TTO Ò Exetvyc. 
x«9&nep yao N pux) xıyhoesas otv evépyeia, tov adtov pÓmov 
x«l và cóuxvx Cy od Stvarat ywels tod bnvov’ &veatg yao xal 
&pecic sot. vv cuvdéTMV perv xxi Eowdev Évepysi owuaToroLiv 
Thy éreroeAdotcay ÜAvw, Éx&coro TO oixetov StactéAAwy, tò Lev čop 
TQ atari, etc. Sudnep xal deta. &xpwo Tb cpa tod Ürvou Tabrmv 
évepyouvtos thy Hdovny. See also Skutsch, AR W 13 (1910), 297. — nihil 
non naturale... rationale: these words are missing in A and Gel; 
B has nihil non naturale rationale quod rationale in parentheses. Thörnell 
(Stud. Tert., 1, 78) has proved that these words cannot be excised 
completely. The points of the preceding argument are given here in. 
reversed order. Tert. had argued: ‘‘1) omnis matura rationalis est; 
2) somnus rationalis est (somnum ratio praeit), quia vitalis, etc. est 
«;3) ergo somnus naturalis est»"; now he reverses the order: “st 
somnus vitalis, eic. est, rationalis est; inde et naturalis, quia omne. 
rationale naturale est". Thörnell gives this interpretation of the words. 
transmitted by B only: “nihil rationale non naturale, quod rationale" ; 
on the last two words he observes: “cum illud inculcetur, omne rationale 
naturale esse eo ipso, quod rationale sit". This explanation to a certain 
extent makes the impression of being forced. If we stick to the reading 
of B (which Thórnell, too, wants to retain for the constitution of 
the text), a literal translation gives the following sense: “Now, if 
sleep is a force maintaining life, ete., nothing of this kind can be 
irrational, «and» nothing that is rational is unnatural, for the very 
reason that it is rational"; in other words, we must begin a new 
sentence with nihil non naturale rationale, and. assume an asyndeton. 
If, on the other band, we excise the first rationale, we get: nihil eiusmodi 
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non rationale, nihil non naturale, quod rationale, and can retain the 
anaphora of nihil, which is neutralized by Thörnell’s interpretation. 
The correction made by Kroymann (nihil eiusmodi non rationale, nihil 
non naturale, quia naturale, quod rationale) makes a better sense than 
Thórnell's explanation and retains the anaphora ; however, his insertion 
of quia naturale is unnecessary, for quod rationale (** «exactly » because 
dt is» rational") is quite satisfactory and in perfect accordance with 
Tert.s usual style. 


8. naturales eardines (A B) instead of naturae cardines is certainly 
right (cf. below the expression testimonio naturali). Cardines in the 
present passage is wrongly paraphrased in Thes. l. L. III: 446, 57/9 
by ‘fere i.q. status, qualitas’. Tert. retains the original meaning of 
the word, cf. e. g. cult. fem. 2, 5, 1: de modo et cardine (‘the main point’ 
Kok, which is wrong; we must associate this with the certi fines men- 
tioned by Hor.) et iustitia (‘normal way’) corporis excolendi. For 
aemulus = inimicus, see the note on 2, 5. — phreneticam... 
lethargo: these diseases are frequently mentioned together, for 
instance in the so-called letter of Diocles (Jaeger, Diokles, p. 76, 34), 
the Aıxtuax& of Dionysius of Aegae, ch. 19/20 (Deichgräber, Empir., 
p. 338, 7/8), Cic. divin. 1, 81, Cels. 3, 18/9, Firm. Mat. math. 3, 5, 29, 
Soran. gynaec. 3, 1, and Theodor. Priscian. eupor. 2, 3, 13. It is evident 
that these examples were borrowed by Tert. from Soranus, who had 
given a very detailed description of phrenitis (Cael. Aurel. acut. morb. 
lib. I), and had qualified these diseases as rrap& pücıv (gynaec., loc. 
eit.). — testimonio . . . respondent: Thórnell (St. Tert., 2, 36) translates: 
“wenn sie ihn bei einem Lethargischen für nicht natürlich erklären, 
entsprechen sie einem Zeugnisse der Naturgemässheit (das abgegeben 
werden muss), wenn er innerhalb seines Maasses ist'" or “wenn sie 
ihn bei einem Lethargischen als nicht natürlich bezeichnen, stimmen 
sie dadurch dem Zeugnisse der Naturgemässheit zu, etc.". The latter 
translation is undoubtedly to be preferred to the former; it seems, 
however, advisable to connect the subordinate clause cum in suo 
temperamento est more closely with naturali than with testimonio, and 
to translate: “they agree with a testimony (i.e. they agree to find 
here a testimony) of the naturalness of sleep in case it is normal". 
Further, I would prefer to regard lethargus as a designation of the 
disease (so already Lucr. and Hor.), for in the foregoing passage two 
diseases (phrenetica and cardiaca) have been mentioned (an equally 
ambiguous case is found in Arist. de somno 3 (457a 3); cf. the note 
in the Oxford translation). The description was certainly copied from 
Soranus, cf. Cael. Aurel. acut. morb. 2, 1, 3: sed neque iste (sc. lethargus) 
somnus est, impeditus omnibus naturalis actionis officiis, sed est oppressto 
quae nihil resumat aegrotantem, ac potius demergat. — in suo tempera- 
mento: ‘in its normal state’, as in forma in pall. 2,3, for which cf. Lófst., 
Verm. Stud., 108,. — defraudatione: an extremely rare word (Iren. lat. 
5, 6, 1; Ennod. opusc. 2, 36 — 298, 21 Hartel; defrudatio C G LII 
253, 52 and Iren. loc. cit., cod. Bl). — enormitate: this subst. (from 
Sen. downwards) is frequently found in Tert.’s works, cf. Kok, 168. 
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— rescinditur: a law term (cf. the note on 53, 3). — non naturale: 
dp’ £v, cf. 2, 5. 


9. esum: cf. comm. on 10, 6. — de... sortibus, i. e. de illis quae 
natura nostra sortita est; cf. the notes on 8, 4; 11, 6; 20, 6. — in his: 
Hartel (Patr. Stud. 4, 78) proposes to excise in and gives the following 
interpretation: “auch diesen bereitet der Schlaf am meisten den Weg; 
schlafen, essen und trinken sind natürliche Bedürfnisse, der Schlaf 
geht ihnen voran, wie an dem Verbalten Adams gezeigt wird: in his 
besagt das Gegentheil, dass Essen und Trinken am meisten dem 
Schlafe förderlich sind". On the other hand, Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 2,37) 
wants to retain im and translates: ‘ Auch bei diesen hat ja der Schlaf 
eine bedeutende vorbereitende Wirksamkeit"; for the use of in, he 
refers to spect. 10 (12, 24): et est plane in artibus quoque scaenicis 
Liberi et Veneris patrocinium. In my opinion, a more natural inter- 
pretation is given by translating: “for in these things, too, there is 
(i. e. these things, too, are) à most important preparation for sleep", 
i.e. “eating and drinking cause sleepiness”; cf. e.g. apol. 39, 17: 
ita saturantur (sc. non immodice), ut qui meminerint etiam per noctem 
adorandum deum sibi esse. The argument runs as follows: “Nobody will 
think of excising eating and drinking from the list of naturalia; eating 
and drinking are closely associated with sleep, for they are a preparation 
for it « ; now, if the ‘preparation’ is natural, so much the more that 
which is prepared!” >. In the next sentence these three functions are 
described as being on the same level; by quoting Genesis Tert. 
shows that sleep is natural to an even higher degree than eating and 
drinking, because in primordio it preceded them. “But this you can 
only know, si apud deum discas!’” praeparatura (also adv. Marc. 4, 13 
(458, 5); 4, 18 — 478, 16) is Tp. — inbutus: cf. the note on 31, 2. — 
Si... diseas: cf. 13, 3. — fons generis: cf. comm. on 20, 6. — ante 
ebibit ... profatus est: similarly, res. 61 (122, 11/2): denique Adam 
ante nomina animalibus enuntiavit quam de arbore decerpsit, ante etiam 
prophetavit quam voravit. In this statement of a precedence of sleep 
over eating and drinking we may see the influence of Tert.'s Montanism 
(cf. res. 61: ante... prophetavit quam voravit). — ebibit soporem: 
Tert. follows the example of Isai. 51, 17: usque ad fundum calicis 
soporis bibisti or of passages from pagan poetry such as Ovid trist. 
4, 1, 47: soporiferae biberem si pocula Lethes. Tert. frequently uses 
ebibere metaphorically, e. g. res. 25 (61, 7); pud. 16 (254, 2); cf. Hoppe, 
Synt., 181. — dormiit: probably equivalent to obdormivit, cf. 45, 3. — 
profatus est: rzpobpnreuoev (thus already Liv. Andron. ap. Gell. 3, 16; 
Lucr. 1, 739; Petron. 89, 1, 4; Ulpian. dig. 21, 1, 9); an allusion to 
Gen. 2, 23, for whicb cf. the note on 11, 4. — naturalem ... prin- 
eipaliorem: Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 2, 37) regards naturalem indicem as 
the object of the sentence, somnum . . . principaliorem as an apposition 
to it, and translates: “damit man ein Anzeichen der Naturgemässheit 
erblieke: den Umstand, dass der Schlaf vor allen naturgemässen 
Dingen den Vorrang hat". It may be preferable to regard somnum . . . 
principaliorem as the object, and naturalem indicem as a predicative 
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accus.: “so that we may regard the fact that sleep takes precedence 
over all natural things as a proof of its naturalness”. For naturalem 
indicem, cf. testimonio naturali in $ 8. 


10. dedueimur — docemur, cf. the note on 15, 3. — imaginem mortis: 
ef. comm. on 42, 3. — The idea that the mixture of blood and water 
flowing from the wounds of Christ represented the origin of the Church 
is not the exclusive property of Tert.; it is also found in [Cypr.] de 
mont. Sina et Sion (9 = 115, 11/3 H.), a treatise contemporary to 
de an. (text as given by P. Corssen, Z N T W 12 (1911), 29/30): per- 
cussus in latere ventris: de latere sanguis aqua mixtus profusus effluebat, 
unde sibi ecclesiam fabricavit. There is, however, a deep-lying difference, 
for the author of this work makes Ps. 39, 9 his starting-point: lex 
tua in medio veniris mei (in accordance with the reading of the codd. 
Sinait., Alexandr., and T'uric., which have xotAtac instead of xapdtac), 
whereas Tert. associates Gen. 2, 21/2 with Ioh. 19, 34. In addition 
Corssen quotes Aug. in ev. loh. tract. 9, 10 and Anast. Synait. in 
hexam. 9 (P. G. 89, 1002; in the two passages which he quotes after 
these, viz. Justin dial. c. T'ryph. 135, 3 and Aug. in ev. loh. tract. 
120, 2, there is no reference to Adam). This idea is much more common 
than is shown by Corssen's materials; cf. e. g. [Orig.] tract. de script. 
sacr. 15 (165, 13 seqq. Bat.-Wilm.): “From the wounds of Christ there 
flowed blood and water, ostendens sponsam, id est Ecclesiam, exemplo 
protoplastorum de latere suo constare sicut constitit et Eva de costa 
Adae, habentem scilicet duo baptismata, id est aquae et sanguinis, unde 
fideles in Ecclesia et martyres fiunt (for this idea, cf. 1b. 12 = 138, 12/5 
and the end of this note); tract. de divit. 9, 3 (Caspari, Briefe, Abhand- 
lungen und Predigten, p. 37): quia... lateris Adae costa in mulierem 
versa est, in qua Christi praefigurabatur ecclesia a sopore passionis 
eius vulnerati lateris cruore formata, Caesar. Arelat. serm. 169, 2 Morin; 
Avit. carm. 1, 160/9. The author of the Carmen adversus Marcionitas 
(2, 180 seqq.) draws a parallel between the sleep of Adam and the 
death of Christ, after which he continues (191/4): huius (sc. Christi) 
de latere ligno pendentis in alto | corporis exanimi sanguis manavit el 
humor. | femina sanguis erat, aquae erant nova dona lavacri, | haec populi 
vera est viventis ecclesia, mater (for this passage, cf. K. Holl, Sitz. Ber. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1918, 527/8; M. Müller, Unters. z. Carm. adv. 
Marcion., 101); Prosper Aquitan. de promiss. et bened. Dei 1, 1 (P. L. 
51, 735 C): ... ea scilicet causa, qua ex latere Adae dormientis formata 
Eva, ex latere Christi in cruce pendentis formandam, ut [actum est, 
praevidit Ecclesiam, quae vere est mater omnium vivorum; Aug. civ. 
dei 22, 17; enarrat. in Ps. 56, 11; c. Faust. Manich. 12, 8; Acta Petri 
et Pauli 29; Pass. ss. apost. Petri et Pauli 8 (Act. apost. apocr. I: 
127, 10 seqq.) ; Bier. tract. de Ps. 88 (Anecd. Maredsol. III, 3: 54, 4 seqq.); 
cf. also Rufin. expos. symboli 23: quia ergo fons peccati et mortis de 
muliere prima, quae fuit primi Adam costa, processit, fons redemptionis de 
secundi Adam costa producitur. The equation * water: hlood — lavacrum 
aquae: lavacrum sanguinis (— martyrium)", which is much more 
common, occurs in Tert.’s writings in dapt. 16, 2; pud. 22 (272, 26/7) 
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(cf. C. Weyman, Histor. Jahrbuch 21 (1900), 215; Dölger, ACh 2 (1930) 
134); see the note on 55,5. For the parallel drawn between Adam 
and Christ (starting from Rom. 5, 12 segg.; 1 Cor. 15, 20/1; 45), see 
O. Küss, Röm. 5, 12. 21 (Breslau 1930); W. Staerk, Die Erlösererwar- 
tung in den östlichen Religionen (Stuttgart 1938), 1/144 and Soter 
1 (1933), passim; Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 350/1. It is not altogether 
out of the question that in the present passage Tert. in covert terras 
combats the view of Marcion, who in 1 Cor. 15, 45 wrote xtptoc 
instead of Ada to make it impossible to draw this parallel (cf. Harnack, 
Marcion, 47/8). — The reading figuram dabat (A) should be retained 
(also in Rufin.-Orig. homil. in Exod. 3,3; Aug. civ. dei 17, 4); cf. 18, 4. — 
dormituri in mortem: cf. 45, 3, and for dormire — mori, Teeuwen, 
43/4. — de iniuria perinde lateris: all conjectures are superfluous, for 
perinde once more (34,8: non perinde animo) has adjectival function: 
“from the analogous injury to his side". — mater... ecclesia: 
cf. ad mart. 1: domina mater ecclesia; orat. 2 (182, 5); mon. 7 and 16; 
bapt. 20, 5; Marcion in adv. Marc. 5, 4 (581, 22/3); for further parti- 
culars, cf. Achelis, 2,38,; d’Ales, Théol., 215,; Janssen, Kult. u. Sprache, 
12; Harnack, Dogmengesch., 1°, 312. For the conception that the 
Church is the bride of Christ (from Rom. 12, 5, 1 Cor. 10, 16 seq., 
and ib. 12, 27 downwards), cf. Knopf's note on 2 Clem. 14, 2 (Hdb. 
N. T., Erg. Bd., p. 173/4). — publicae ... mortis: of. 50, 2. — iam 
should be connected with effingitur: ‘further’, “in a wider sense’. 


11. nihil... molitus: it is evident that a parallel to Plato’s doctrine 
of the idéa: is out of the question here, the only ‘world of ideas’ 
known to Tert. being constituted by the thoughts of God. In this 
connection the most important passage is adv. Prax. 6 (235, 6/11): 
iam, ut primum deus voluit ea, quae cum sophiae ratione et sermone 
disposuerat intra se, in substantias et species suas edere, ipsum primum 
protulit sermonem, habentem in se individuas suas «socias,» rationem et 
sophiam, ut per ipsum fierent universa, per quem erant cogitata, atque 
disposita, immo et facta iam, quantum in dei sensu; cf. Stier, 824; 
Esser, 159/60; Meyer, Lehre von den Keimkräften, 108,. In Middle 
Platonism this idea is frequently found, cf. Albin. Isag. 9 (163, 12/3 
Herm.): got 9& f den Öç... wpóc 9eóv vórot; adtod; Atticus in 
Euseb. praepar. evang. 15, 13, 5; Diog. Laért. 3, 69; Hippolyt. refut. 
1, 19, 2 (D D G 567, 12/3): tò òè mapddetypa nv Sutvouxy Tod Deod 
eivat. In the present passage Tert. means nothing else but the exempla 
primordii (cf. 9, 7 and 27, 7), which are clearly distinguished from the 
paradigma, Platonicum, the ‘ideal prototype' on which the world was 
modelled. — paradigmate Platonieo refers to Tim. 29 B. Though it is 
quite possible that Tert. examined this passage himself (the preceding 
sentence is quoted in 18, 12), it is more probable that he makes use 
of a note from doxographical literature such as Albin. Isag. 12: 
&vocyxalow x«l TO x&XAtoTov xaTaoxebacpa Tov xócpuov nrò Tod OcoU 
dedytoupyyadat xpóg tia tdéav xÓócpou amoPAérovtoc, napðerypa 
Ündpxouoav tovdse tod xócpov (for parallels, cf. D D G, 447) or Aét. 
1, 7, 4: 'ó Deb¢ ÉnA«cs tov xdopov xpóc ExvTOD brdderypo’. Of course 
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the exempla (primordi:i) and the paradigma, (Platonicum) which are 
here compared to each other (plenius), are in reality incommensurable 
magnitudes, for the exempla are examples given to posterity by 
the story of the creation of the world, etc., whereas the paradigma 
is a model for the creation itself. For lineas agere, cf. 36, 4, for 
manum porrigere, 5, 6. — sieut .. . rerum: the parabolae rerum, e. g. 
Adam's sleep, are equivalent to the parabolae sermonum, i.e. the 
parables of the New Testament, e. g. the story of Lazarus (cf. 7, 2). — 
amiea ... prostratum: the parallelism in this highly rhetorical passage 
is not complete on account of the clausula (necessitate quietis prostratum 
would give the ponderous form of cl. 1). — quale . . . iacuit: cf. $ 12 ex. 
— plasticae: ‘the moulding’, the fingere (26, 5) or struere (37,1) in utero. 
This subst. (which seems to occur for the first time in Tert.'s works) 
is also found in cult. fem. 2, 2, 6: diyinae plasticae; ib. 2, 5, 2: plastica 
dei (spect. 18 — 20, 5), the adj. in ad nat. 1, 12, 6: plasticae manus. 
Plastice occurs from Plin. ». h. downwards; cf. J. C. Rolfe, A. L. L. 
10, 243; Lófst., Synt., 2, 242/3; Hoppe, Beitr., 44. — expectans: the 
reading of A (spectans) is to be regarded as a clerical error (Hoppe, 
Beitir., 107,); the use of spectare in the sense of expectare belongs to 
a much later time (Rossberg, A. L. L. 4, 49; Thielmann, ib. 8, 522; 
Widstrand, 4 segq.; Lófst., Per., 216; Wahlen, 178/9; Svenn., Luc., 
106. 113; Hofm., Umgangsspr., 38; Svenn., Pallad., 550, and 607/8). 


12. patitur, sc. somnum, cf. 4. — dissimulatione: in Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 
1479, 60/1 this passage is quoted under the heading: “actio eius, qui 
simulat se aliquid non animadvertere, non curare, neglegere, ignoscere 
(sed simulandi notio interdum prorsus evanescit), fere i. q. omissio, 
neglectio", and put on a level with such passages as res. 8 (37, 8/9): 
virginitas .. . et viduitas et modesta in occulto matrimonii d. and adv. 
Marc. 5, 5 (585, 7/9) : omne hominum genus per naturae d-em et deliquerat 
et rebellaverat adversus creatorem, in which tbe meaning ‘neglectio’ is 
indisputable (cf. also Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 16/7). In the present passage, 
however, dissimulatio has a different sense: the dissimulatio praesentiae 
is equivalent to a simulatio absentiae, which for the soul serves as & 
preparation for its ‘future absence' after death. During sleep the soul 
remains in the body (in 44, 2 Tert. combats the view that sleep is & 
secessio animae), but it conceals its presence (of. ut alb agere 
videatur) — ediseens: this verb is frequently found in Tert.’s 
works; the meaning ‘to study’> ‘to prepare’ also occurs in orat. 3 
(182, 24/5): iam hinc... officium futurae claritatis ediscimus; adv. 
Marc. 2, 27 (373, 18/9): ediscens inde a primordio quod erat futurus 
in fine; res. 58 (119, 12); cf. also 19, 5. — To the present sentence 
a pronouncement of Anaxagoras may be compared (A 34 Diels): 
900... didacxaAlac slvat Savatov, tov te mpd Tod Yeveodaı yodvov xal 
*óv ürvov (in the Florileg. Monac. 171 this statement is ascribed 
to Bio Borysthen.; cf. Hense, Teletis reliquiae, XLVII, note). — de 
Hermotimo seiemus: there is no reason to follow Gelenius in excising 
this sentence, which is in perfect accordance with the context: “with 
reference to Hermotimus we shall come to know this", viz. how 
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strongly the soul dissimulat praesentiam (cf. also Hartel, Patr. Stud., 
4, 45). — unde tune somnia: this sentence, too, should be retained, 
as is evident from an analysis of the present passage: “during sleep 
the soul behaves itself in such a way that it seems to be elsewhere, 
because it conceals its presence (this will be made clear by the story 
of Hermotimus), and yet during all that time it dreams. If you ask 
me whence these dreams proceed, I shall refer to the special activity 
of the never resting soul". The words unde tunc somnia? emphasize 
the seeming contradiction between the “concealing of the presence 
of the soul" (viz. “by being idle", cf. 44, vacaturi hominis) and the 
dreaming, and so constitute à transition to the next sentence, in 
which a short description is given of the activity of the soul during 
sleep, which activity is confined to dreaming (note the similarity of 
this sentence to the ‘official’ description of dreams in 45, 1/2). — 
The neologism ignavescit (&. A.) is due to rhyme. naturam immortalitatis 
is equivalent to naturam immortalem ; cf. the comm. on 17, 12: sententiam 
veritatis. — servam soporis addieit: it seems to be necessary to retain 
this reading (Gel.; seri? soporis A B), though it is not without a certain 
harshness. We have here an extreme case of the use of the genit. 
instead of the dat., sopor being connected with servam, not with 
addicit. A parallel is furnished by the translation of Rom. 6, 19 (Gorep 
yàp nxpesthonte TÀ nem bp BoUA« tH &xa9«poix xal t) žvouig) 
in res. 47 (96, 11/2): sicut exhibuistis membra vestra famula inmunditiae 
et iniquitatis; in this quotation Tert. renders the dat. of the original 
text by a genit. (the dat. is found in pud. 17 (257, 9) and in the 
Vulg.); cf. also Pass. Perpet. 21, 7: et cum populus illos in medio pos- 
tularet, ut gladio penetrant? (penetrante some MSS) in eorum corpore 
oculos suos comites homicidii adiungerent (the Greek 
text has only önasg da «6v dylav coptov eravuvduevoy TO Epos 
Yekowvrar); in Faust. Reiens. ep. 9 (213, 20/2 Eng.): prudentium 
saeculi... captivam spiritalis sapientiae subiungamus the genit. 
spiritalis is due to a conjecture by Engelbrecht (cf. his discussion of 
the passage, Ztschr. f. d. österr. Gymn. 41 (1890), 679; the dat. which 
is found in the MS is defended by Elg, 126/8). We may also compare 
the genit. found after deditus, e. g. [Cypr.] de laud. martyr. 22 (45, 1 H.): 
mens dedita ... servitutis (cf. Erikson, Epiphan., 31). — terra mari 
peregrinatur: a similar description is found in [Hippoer.] II. Sig 
4, 86 (VI, 640 L.): tò èv yao có xabd_eddov o0x alsdaveran, 1) (sc. boxy) 
8^ Eypryyopodca yivwoxet, xatkopf) te th Sparta xal Siaxover T Krause, 
Basien, bader, Aurckerau, Evdvuudetat, èv OAtyw Lodon, 6xócot TOD capo; 
Srypcotar 7) ths Yuyijs, tata navra Y) quy] £v tõ nvo dtanpnooeta; 
(Tert. may have found a discussion of this kind in Soranus). Cf. also 
Epiphan. Panar. 48, 5: roAAdxtg yo pavralerau (sc. puxi) EauThy, 
óc év Eypnyöpsei, xai nepinatei xal Epydleron, xal movtoropet xal EV 
mÀsíoot x«l petCoct rovrov Ov dvetpdtwv Exurmv dewuevn. The passage 
under consideration is copied in res. 18 (50, 10/4): ne in somnum 
quidem cadit anima cum corpore, ne tum quidem sternitur cum carne, 
sedenim agitatur in somnis et iactitatur ; quiesceret autem, si iaceret. ita 
nec in veritate mortis cadit quae nec in imagine eius ruit, — quod: 
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cf. 17,13.— suis . . . membris: 45, 1: et, si caret (sc. anima) opera mem- 
brorum corporalium, suis utitur. — eius, sc. animae (obiect. genit.): 
the body is *the servant of the soul' (ministerium animae, 40, 2). — 
et ratio naturalis et natura rationalis: &vrıueraßoAn of the two con- 
ceptions which dominate the first part of the chapter, particularly $7; 
cf. cor. 6, 5/6: et legem naturalem suggerit et naturem legalem (orat. 1 
(180, 3/4): sermo rationis et ratio sermonis). This figure of speech is 
frequently found in the works of Aug. (cf. Balmus, 158; de trin. 6, 4, 6: 
simplici muliiplicitate vel multiplici simplicitate; de anim. et ei. orig. 
2, 12, 17: inobediens misericordia vel misericors inobedientia) and of 
authors belonging to the last period of the Latin language, e. g. Avit. 
ep. 33 (63, 24/5 Peiper): diligenti observatione et observanti diligentia; 
Cassian. c. Nestor. 7, 3, 1: vel calumnia blasphematrix vel blasphemia 
calumniatrix; cf. also the note on 57, 9. — per... initiaris: La Cerda 
observes: “in baptismo, quo repraesentatur triduana Christi mors per 
trinam mersionem’’. It is true that in one passage (paen. 6, 12) Tert., 
referring to Rom. 6, 3/4, calls baptism symbolum mortis; cf. also the 
more detailed discussion in res. 47 (96, 24 segg.), in which Rom. 6, 5 
is paraphrased by the words: per simulacrum enim morimur in baptis- 
mate (for further particulars concerning the relation between death 
and baptism, see Lietzmann's excellent note on Rom. 6, 4 (Hdb. N. T. 
8, p. 65/8) and Reitzenstein, Hellen. Myster., 229 seqq.; besides, special 
attention may be drawn to Gregor. Nyss. orat. catech. 35 (132, 21 seqq. 
Srawley); id., in Bapt. Chr. (p. 585 Migne); Cyrill. Hieros. Catech. m. 
2, 4, 5). In the present passage, however, this interpretation is out 
of the question: first, the context requires that in the last sentence, 
too, sleep is still discussed, secondly, the words diseis vigilare, dum 
dormis can only refer to sleep, not to baptism as imago mortis; by 
this ‘initiation into faith’ Tert. understands the fact that sleep and 
the ensuing awakening make mankind familiar with the idea of resur- 
rection. The accus. after initiarı (apol. 8, 4: talia initiatus; adv. Marc. 
4, 11 (450, 15); Iren. lat. 1, 1, 11; but bapt. 5, 1: sacris quibusdam ... 
initiantur) is certainly a Grecism (pvetadat ct). — spem meditaris 
contains an allusion to the well-known expression mortem meditari, 
Yavarov pedetav (from Plato Phaedo 67 E and 80 E downwards; 
for Arist. Protrept., cf. Jaeger, Arist., 101; this idea was propagated 
in Latin literature by Seneca, cf. e.g. ep. 26, 8/10; 69, 6; 70, 18; 
from Christian literature, cf. Clem. Alex. strom. 2, 20, 109, 1;4,3,12,5; 
5, 10, 67, 2; Hier. Vita Malchs 9; c. Rufin. 3, 40; Iren. frag. 11 (2, 
p. 480 Harvey); [Cypr.] de bono pud. 7 — 18, 15/6 H.). These words 
are explained by the preceding futuram absentiam ediscens (‘training 
for’, == meditans). — discis mori et vivere: a similar reference to 
resurrection occurs in Method. resurr. 1, 53, 2 segg.: navrwv òè Päaotov 
athan toto, é&v ext thy To xadedder elxóva Ttpóooy T xal dviotacdat. 
el yp to ÜnvoUv And ToU Eypnyopevar xal To Avisracde and ToU 
xadevderv ylyvetat, xai todto Davatov xai AVAGTAGEWG 
WErRETN (of course influenced by the doctrine of yéveatc £5 Evavriov, 
Phaedo 71 C seqq.); Constit. eccles. Aegypt. 117, 32: ideo tu quoque si 
dormis (“wenn du schlafen gehst" Achelis), alium diem incipias ac 
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typum resurrectionis facias. Cf. also Philo frag. Ilept Ümvou (p. 13 
Harris): Eixórcoc pekémmy pev Yavarou, oxlav de xol brdypapuov tie 
aödız Emopevng &vatocsoc tov Ünrvov oi ta AND negpovqkórec 
Anephvavro. ‘Exatépwy yao Evapyeis pépet tc eixdvac. Medior vào 
xal napıork tov abtov ŻE óAoxAfjpou (another fragment of this same 
treatise is very similar to a passage from ch. 45; cf. p. 483). — vigilare, 
dum dormis: viz. by the activity of the soul when the body is asleep 
(nec quiescit, nec ignavescit omnino, etc.). — For the present passage, 
cf. Mnesimachus frag. 11: tov Ürvov t uixpd coU Davdtov uvorhpia 
(quoted by [Plut.] Consol. ad Apollon. 12 (107 E), who in addition 
remarks: npoubmots Y&p Óvvcc Eotl tod Yavdkrou 6 Ürvoc); Sen. Herc. 
fur. 1075/6: pavidum lett genus humanum | cogis (sc. Somne) longam 
discere noctem. 


44. Hermotimus. 


* About Hermotimus the story is told that during sleep his soul 
left his body, and that his enemies burnt him when he was lying 
down like dead (§ 1). I purposely mention this story, lest it should 
be used as an argument in favour of the view (which is common 
enough though) that sleep is à complete separation of the soul from 
the body. In the above-mentioned story the sleep must have been 
& particularly heavy one, as it is said to be caused by the incubus 
or by a special disease (this in accordance with the view of Soranus, 
who will have none of this incubus) or again by an abnormality, as 
in the case of Epimenides, who was asleep for fifty years. It is also 
reported that Nero and Thrasymedes never (or hardly ever) dreamed 
(8 2). In my opinion, it is quite possible that the soul of Hermotimus 
was no more active during sleep, and that the whole story may be 
explained in this way. At all events, any solution is to be preferred 
to the supposition that the soul should be able to leave the body 
before death. A particularly improbable detail of this story is that 
this separation is said to have taken place regularly; for if such a 
thing should have happened once only, we might still explain it as 
a special warning on the part of God — and in that case it would 
still be more reasonable to regard it as a dream, Hermotimus being 
asleep at the time ($ 3)”. 

'The first thing which strikes us in this chapter is a strongly polemical 
attitude: on no condition the possibility that the soul should leave 
the body before the moment of death is to be accepted. The reason 
why Tert. is so vehement about this is clear: the opposite view is 
very dangerous for the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, a 
doctrine which had already strongly engaged Tert.’s attention when 
he was writing De anima. If it should be possible indeed for tbe soul 
to remain a long time outside the body, the conclusion is obvious 
that for the resurrection, too, it can do without the flesh. In illustration 
of this thought, we might adduce all but the whole treatise De resur- 
recitone carnis. 

This very consideration argues for the supposition that Tert. does 
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not follow Soranus here; the accuracy of this supposition can be proved. 
We must, however, first discuss a sentence from § 3 in which Soranus 
is quoted. There Tert. says about the case of Hermotimus: Genus 
fuerat gravioris aliquanto soporis, ut de incubone praesumptio est 
vel de ea valetudinis labe, quam Soranus op- 
ponit excludens incubomem, aut tale quid vitii, quod etiam 
Epimeniden in fabulam impegit quinquaginta paene annos somni- 
culosum. Here it may be doubted which words must be supplied 
after opponit. It is possible that Soranus opposed the possibil- 
ity of a disease ‘to the story of Hermotimus’; in that case he must 
have discussed the sleep of Hermotimus and must have rejected a 
more or less supranatural explanation, as he frequently did. However, 
a closer inspection shows this supposition to be incorrect. Tert. 
distinguishes two possibilities: a particularly heavy sleep and an 
abnormality (vitium). A heavy sleep again may be due to two causes: 
the incubo or a disease. Now, a passage from Caelius Aurelianus 
(see the comm. on $ 2) clearly shows that Soranus contested the 
view that a heavy sleep in general may be due to the incubo; 
hence it may be assumed that 'lert. refers to a discussion of this 
subject, not of the case of Hermotimus, and that after opponit we must 
supply ?ncuboni. 

The present story is reported by Plut. de gen. Socr. 22 (592 C segg.), 
Lucian. Encom. musc. 7, Plin. n. k. 7, 174, Orig. c. Cels. 3, 32, and 
Apollon. hist. mirab. 3. Only the last-mentioned account is as detailed 
as Tert.'s; the other authors make no mention of the foundation of 
a temple to which women have no admittance. Now, Apollonius in 
the first six chapters of his work gives excerpts from Theopompus 
and Aristotle (under the heading BaAou) about $auucotot &vBpsc 
(see the Introduction, p. 47*) of whom Epimenides, too, was 
one (in the chapter dealing with him Apollonius cites Theopompus 
as his source); as, moreover, Tert. in the same paragraph gives a note 
from Theopompus about Thrasymedes which also refers to a 9auuaotov, 
it may be concluded that for this chapter a book Ilepi davuactev 
was drawn on no less than three times. Since in chapter 46, where 
the dream-book of Hermippus is Tert.'s source throughout, a similar 
note from Aristotle concerning Saturn is found ($ 10), and moreover 
the wisdom of Epimenides was commonly ascribed to a dream (see 
the comm. on $ 2 ex.), we arrive at the conclusion that in this chapter 
already Tert. used the work of Hermippus, who in his turn had drawn 
on a book Ilept 9auuactov. However, the note on Nero from Suetonius, 
an author frequently consulted by Tert. (see Introduction, p. 47*), 
is undoubtedly due to Tert.'s own reading of this historian. 

The appreciation of this story by Plutarch and Origen is note- 
worthy. The former (who wrongly speaks of Hermodorus; he also 
used to call Epicurus' brother Aristobulus instead of Agathobulus: 
see Bignone, l Aristotele perduto, etc., 204,) remarks: toto pév ov ox 
Amtes £otiv * od yao Ebeßaıvev 7) duy, ToO copuatoc, dretxovon J «si 
xai yano TH Satwove tov abvdeopoy gdtdou TTEELÖPOUMY xai TTEPLPOLTNCLV, 
Q@ote TOAAR auvop@vta xai xataxovbovta TOV Éxtóc cilowyvyéAAew. 
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Celsus says (Origen, loc. cit.): uv où totTd qaot, óc pa i, Quy 
abtoD teAAdxıs &roAwtoUca TO GGya meprercdAct Kowmpatoc; xal ofS 
sodtov évéutcav tedv of &vOpomot, to which Origen replies: xal 
Tpdc TOUTO phoopev Sti tya TOvYpOt Tıveg Satwoves votiva. Hxovduycay 
dvaypapyva. (od Y&p rıorebw Ste xal yevecdoar @xovdunoav), tva. tà 
Kpopytevsévta nept tod “Incod xal TK Aeydevra On” adtod Aron ac 
mAdcpata Spore Exeivois StaBarAAntat, Y) cc otdév rAstov Erédowy 
Eyovra pn n&vo Doupatytat. 

It does not seem very probable that this story was found in the 
@Qavucora of Theopompus; at all events, Hermotimus is never mentioned 
in the extant fragments of this book, whereas in his chapter on 
Epimenides Apollonius explicitly names the historian. For the pos- 
sibility that it was Aristotle who reported this story (probably in 
one of his dialogues), see the note on 2, 3. 


1. Ceterum de Hermotimo: cf. the note on 35, 4: Ceterum ad Carpo- 
craten. A similar brevity is found in apol. 21, 3: necesse est igitur pauca 
de Christo ut deo; pat. 8 (14, 3): hic iam de patientiae voluptate; apol. 
9, 20: nunc de manifestis (Fuld.; dicam Vulg.; cf. Thórn., Eran. 16 
(1916), 97). More is to be found in Hoppe, Synt., 145/6. — The whole 
account consists of very short sentences, a practice not usual with 
Tert. A parallel is furnished by cor. 1: Proxime factum est: liberalitas 
praestantissimorum | imperatorum | expungebatur in castris, milites 
laureati adibant (then a longer sentence follows about the soldier 
who refused to put on a wreath). Denique singuli designare, eludere 
eminus, infrendere comminus. Murmur tribuno defertur, etc. (the text 
is completely changed by Kroymann). Of course we must not compare 
these sentences to the minutissimae sententiae (yévoc xatanexhacyE- 
vov; cf. Kroll's note on Cic. Brutus 287) of the rhetores Asiani, which 
are embellished with all available figures of speech and are mostly 
parallel subordinate clauses and parts of sentences (since, however, 
the Greek and Roman theoreticians of style regard the length of the 
sentence as the only decisive factor, this difference must not be consi- 
dered to be of primary importance; cf. Hofm., Synt., 808). — per .... 
hominis: “using as a pretext the opportunity offered by the temporary 
neutralization of his existence as a «complete» human being". occasio 
in Tert.'s works often has the sense of 'the making use of an oppor- 
tunity’> ‘the making use of an opportunity as a pretext’ >‘pretext’. 
It is often used in connection with the heretics who, to support their 
views, quote scriptural texts to suit them, e. g. adv. Herm. 19 (146, 22): 
itaque occasiones sibi sumpsit quorundam verborum; adv. Marc. 4, 38 
(550, 9/10); pud. 16 (255, 29/256, 1): alicuius capituli ancipitis occasione; 
res. 63 (125, 6): sine aliquibus occasionibus scripturarum; pat. 6 (10, 
20/1): scilicet interim. impatientia occasionibus legis fruebatur. We may 
also compare adv. Marc. 4, 9 (441, 20/1), where Marcion's criticism 
of the account about the touching of the leper by Christ is rejected 
by a reference to Mareion’s assertion that the body of Christ was 
a phantasma: qui inquinamentum ex occasione phantasmatis (“through 
the favourable circumstance that he was a phantasma")... evaserat 
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(cf. also adv. Herm. 14 (140, 20/1): (deum) licet ex occasione materiae, 
suo tamen arbitrio bona protulisse). As in adv. Marc. 4, 9 ex occasione 
phantasmatis is equivalent to ex (bona) occasione, quod phantasma 
erat, so here per occasionem, vacaturi hominis has the sense of per 
(bonam) occasionem, quod, homo «evus» vacaturus erat. In writings from 
a later period occasio often is completely synonymous to obtentus, 
e. g. Iren. lat. 3, 35, 1: (Adam) seductus sub occasione immortalitatis ; 
ib. 3, 32, 2; 2, 39, 1: quosdam sub occasione scientiae elatos; Liberius 
ep. ad Constantin. (C. S. E. L. 14: 330, 5/6): quod nunc subtiliter et 
sub occasione nominis Athanasii adtemptatur; Act. Petr. c. Simon. 17 
(Act. apost. apocr. 1: 63, 8/9): sub occansionem hominis deifici spoliasti 
me; Cassian. instit. lib. 5, 7: sub infirmitatis occasione. The meaning 
‘utilization’ is found in Praedestinatus 91: per occasionem martyrum 
Dei populum seducebat (Labriolle, Sources du Montan., 217: “en se 
servant des martyrs"); Hegesipp. 2, 13, 2: aegritudinis... eius 
occasione. — vaeaturi hominis: “the circumstance that his human 
existence (i. e. with body and soul) would be abolished «temporarily >”. 
Though the words of Lucianus, loc. cit.: cira EnaveAdoüca ErAnpou 
(sc. 9% Woy) adits tò cux might lead us to translate vacare by ‘to 
be void', this interpretation is impossible; for if the soul resolves 
*to make the body void by leaving it, because the body (in this case 
homo raust be equivalent to corpus, see the note on 35, 6) is about 
to be void", we arrive at a vicious circle. vacare means ‘to be idle' 
(almost — non esse), as was rightly pointed out by Hartel, Patr. Stud., 
4, 78/9; cf. 12, 5. For homo = ‘existence as a human being’, see the 
note on 35, 6. In the preceding chapter (43, 5. 12) Tert. has said 
explicitly that sleep pertains to the body only; hence these words 
refer to man in general, but it was only the soul of Hermotimus which 
regarded this fact as a splendid opportunity for leaving the body. — 
non adit: ‘has no admittance’. This absolute use of adire is frequently 
found in connection with private property (Thes. l. L. I: 618, 15/23) 
or sanctuaries (tb. 617, 72/8); cf. e. g. Priap. 14, 4: quod metuas adire, 
non est. 


2. Instead of ne B has ut ne (Reifferscheid writes utne and assumes 
an interrogative sentence, which is certainly wrong); Hoppe (Beitr., 
132) seems inclined to adopt this reading. Since, however, ut me, 
though frequently found in the works of Apul. and Gell. (Kühn.- 
Stegm., 2, 209; Hofm., Synt., 762), is extremely rare in Christian 
literature, and, to my knowledge, is found nowhere in Tert.'s works, 
it seems preferable to follow A. Cf. bapt. 5, 5: quorsum ista retulimus? 
ne quis... credat. — seeessionem: cf. 58, 4 secedit; Prud. Hamart. 
918/9: haec tlle (sc. Ioannes) ante obitum membrorum carcere saeptus| 
secedente anima, non discedente videbat. In res. 63 (124, 11) Tert. calls 
death secessus. — eredulitas: ‘credulity’, almost = ‘superstition’; this 
sense occurs from Ovid am. 3, 3, 24 downwards. The meaning ‘fides’, 
which is a common one in Christian literature, seems never to occur 
in Tert.'s works. — Genus... gravioris... soporis — gravius genus 
soporis. For this braAAnyn (which is a very common one from Cic. 
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pro Caecina 20 (hoc novae litis genus) downwards), cf. Thes. 1. L. VI, 2: 
1906, 30/53; Lófst., Eran. 8 (1908), 87; Beitr., 105/6; Per., 293. — 
ineubone: that Soranus discussed this subject, is evident from Paul. 
Aegin. (cf. the Latin translation 3, 60 — 36, 14 segg. Heiberg: De 
Effialto) and from Cael. Aurelian. morb. chron. 1, 3, 55: est autem 
supradicta passio epilepsiae tentatio (cf. Tert.: valetudinis labe). nam 
quod neque deus neque semideus neque Cupido sit, libris causarum quos 
aivtoAoYouuévouc appellavit, plenissime Soranus explicavit. According 
to Rohde (KI. Schr., 2, 207,), the reading Cwpido is due to a clerical 
error, EPOX being written instead of HPQZ in a M S of the original 
text; in that case Soranus would have combated the view that the 
incubus was the soul of à dead man oppressing an enemy during his 
sleep. In support of this view, Rohde quotes Hor. epod. 5, 91 seqq.; 
in Psyche 2, 363, he gives the following resumé: “Seelen Verstorbener 
als Alp, éqiukAvmnc, incubo, den Feind bedrückend: Soran, bei Tertull. 
de an. 44; Cael. Aurel. tard. pass. 1, 3, 55." It seems, however, hardly 
advisable to associate the present passage with these conceptions. 
For further particulars, see the preface to this chapter. The word 
incubo (not mentioned in Hoppe, Beitr., 136) seems to occur here 
for the first time (in later times e.g. in Scribon. Larg. 100; Hier. 
in Isar. 13, 20; Isidor. Orig. 8, 11, 104; incubus is found in Hier. Vita 
Pauli 8; Aug. civ. dei 15, 23; Serv. ad Aen. 6, 775; Anthol. Lat. 358, 9; 
Isidor., op. cit., 103; in the sense of ‘the spirit who makes men find 
treasures’ the latter word occurs already in Petron. 38, 8). The éncubo, 
-us, Gr. Eque, is a spirit who is said to press men heavily down 
during their sleep and to have sexual intercourse with them; he is 
often associated with Pan, the Fauns, and Satyrs. Cf. Tümpel, art. 
‘Ephialtes’, R. E. V, 2847/8; Hopfner, Gr.-äg. Offenbarungszauber, 
1, 54/5; W. H. Roscher, Ephialtes (Abh. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. XX 2, 
Leipsic 1900); W. Kroll, art. ‘Incubus’, R. E. IX, 1262/3. Macrobius 
gives the following description (somn. Scip. 1, 3, 7): quem publica 
persuasio (Tert.: praesumptio) quiescentes opinatur invadere (this may 
refer to sexual intercourse) et pondere suo pressos ac sentientes gravare; 
in his classification of dreams he connects the EntdAtng with the 
pavraoya (visum), which is seen inter vigiliam et adultam quietem (for 
further particulars, ef. my discussion of this passage in Mnemos., III 
ser. 9 (1940), 69 seqq.). It remains rather surprising that Tert. mentions 
the ZptaArng in this passage in which a particularly deep sleep 
resembling death ought to have been mentioned. Owing to carelessness 
(which in the second part of de an. is not at all rare, cf. e. g. the comm. 
on 49, 3 and on ch. 54) Tert. may have confused *an oppressed sleep' 
with ‘a deep sleep’. This interpretation might also argue against the 
supposition that the story of Hermotimus might be found in Soranus’ 
work. — ut de incubone praesumptio est: “as «the sleep caused by» 
the incubus is thought to be"; de incubone, sc. ortus somnus. Similar 
cases are found in the note on 10, 9: erunt et alia genera lucis, ut ex 
ignium ministerio (i. e. ut genus lucis quod e. i. m. oritur). — valetudinis 
labe: cf. the note on 6, 8. — exeludens ineubonem, viz. in his discussion 
of sleep in general; see the preface to this chapter. — quinquaginta: 
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the same number is mentioned by Varro l. l. 7, 1, 3 and Plut. An 
sent ger. resp. l (784 A); the usual statement is 57 years (Phlegon 
quoted by Diog. Laért. 1, 109; cf. Pausan. 1, 14, 4; Maxim. Tyr. 10; 
Plin. n. h. 7, 175; Apollon. hist. mirab. 3). — somnieulosum: ironically 
for dormientem, as veternosum (36, 1) for veterem (28, 1). The story 
of Epimenides was reported by Theopompus in his O«uu&ota, as we 
are told by Apollon. hist. mirab. 3 (cf. the preface to this chapter); 
Diog. Laért. 1, 109; £5. 115. Tert. must have regarded this case as 
similar to that of Hermotimus; there can be no doubt that he had 
read an account containing details such as are mentioned by Suidas 
s. v.: 00 Adyos wo ktor 7) duy) órócov Iere xatpóv xal nary cloner 
ev ra o@patt. That Epimenides was also mentioned in the dream-book 
of Hermippus, is highly probable; cf. e. g. Maxim. Tyr. 38 (B 1 Diels): 
8e:vóg 88 Av CE.) tadta (viz. ta eta) od padov, AA Brvov ada 
Sinyetto paxpòv xal Sverpov Ou9koxoAov. — Suetonius: viz. in Nero 
46: nunquam aniea somniare solitus, occisa demum matre vidit per 
quietem navem, etc. Rohde's supposition (cf. comm. on 49, 2) that 
Tert. took this note from Soranus, is highly improbable, for in scorp. 
15 (178, 11/2) we read: vitas Caesarum legimus: orientem fidem Romae 
primus Nero cruentavit (again from Suet. Nero, ch. 16). — Thrasymeden: 
the only other account occurs in Plut. de defect. orac. 50 (437 F): 
av SE mpeoßuripwv tadtd Toüro Aéyetar (viz. otmote Evurviov 
Eoynxevar) nepil Opacvyndouc tod “Hpatéwc; cf. the preface to this 
chapter. — nisi... suos: from these words it is evident that Tert. 
indeed consulted the passage from Suetonius. 


3. divortium, a somewhat stronger expression than secessio (§ 2); 
ef. the note on 7, 3. — licentiam . . . fugitivae may be a reminiscence 
of fuga (a treatise contemporary to de an.) 11, 3: ex licentia fugae. — 
ex forma: this is one of the very rare passages in which ex forma 
(forma = ‘rule’, cf. 2, 2) is not followed by a genit. Thörnell (Eran. 16 
(1916), 119) rightly interprets ‘ex certa lege’ (the doubts of Löfst., 
Krit., 111,, are not justified). Cf. apol. 7, 6 (Vulg.): cum vel ex forma 
omnibus mysteriis silentii fides debeatur, Apul. met. 7, 25 (173, 2/3 
Helm): ceterum plagis non magnopere commovebar quippe consuetus 
ex forma (‘regularly’) concidi fustibus (ex forma was cancelled by 
Oudendorp, but defended by J. v. d. Vliet (A. L. L. 10, 386/8) in 
opposition to Blümner's conjectures ez formula and ex norma); Fronto 
ad M. Caes. 5, 37 (52) (p. 87 Naber): petit nunc procurationem ex forma 
(in due form’ C. R. Haines) suo loco ac iusto tempore. These instances 
show that the rule that in this case to forma a genit. or an attribute 
must be added, is not absolutely without exceptions, as was assumed 
by Lófstedt (Krit., 23; Apol., 26/7) and Tidner (Did., 236). — deli- 
quium ... animae: this expression is due to conceptions such as occur 
in 41, 2; cf. also the use of obumbrare in 45, 6. — persuaderer: for the 
use of the pass. of persuadere (from Rhet. Herenn. 1,6,9. 10 downwards; 
Hofm., Synt., 377) in Tert.’s works, see Hoppe, serm. Tert., 11. — 
congruere is very rarely followed by an accus. c. inf. (from Apul. met. 
3, 3 and Frag. Murator. 67 downwards); cf. Thes. 1. L. IV: 301, 61/5; 
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Engelbrecht, Claud. Mam., 465. — in proximo = proximum, ‘obvious’, 
cf. e.g. Gell. 3, 14, 12: cum obvium proximumque esset. dicere... 
The superlat. has become strictly equivalent to the posit., as is shown 
by passages in which, as in the present passage, magts is added to it, 
e. g. idol. 11 (42, 10/1); cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 87, and for proximior, Tidn., 
Did., 204,. In proximo e.g. Luc. 21, 31 in Cypr. de mortal. 2 (298, 
6/7 H.): quoniam in p. est regnum dei (&fyóc, prope Vulg.); Sirach 
51, 34: in p. est enim invenire eam (LXX. &yyóc £ovw); Vita Caesar. 
Arelat. p. 499, 28 Krusch. — non somnium: tig’ Ev (cf. the note on 
2,5: non aemulis), as was rightly pointed out by Thörn., St. T'ert., 1,79; 
for the subordinate clause introduced by si, which serves partly as 
an explanation, partly as a repetition, see the note on 29, 2. “If this 
were anything else but a dream (a ‘non-somnium’), it would not have 
happened to Hermotimus during his sleep (vigilant? potius accidere 
deberet)". 


45. The essence of the dream. 


“The dream is an accidens, an attendant circumstance, of sleep. 
During sleep only the body rests; for the soul rest is impossible on 
account of its immortality and its divinity: when deprived of the 
support of the different parts of the body, it uses its own organs (§ 1). 
It continues to make all movements which it is wont to make, when 
the body is awake; but these movements remain ineffectual (8 2). The 
power at work here is called ecstasis; it is to be understood as “a 
withdrawing of sense-perception and an image of insanity". Already 
in the sleep of Adam (Gen. 2, 21) sleep and ecstasy were joined to 
each other, sleep giving rest to the body, eostasy depriving the soul 
of it, and from that time this combination constitutes the normal 
and natural form of the dream ($ 3). However, these movements of 
the soul, as has already been pointed out, are no more than an illusion. 
That they are still able to frighten us or to delight us, is sufficient 
proof of the fact that during sleep we are ‘not in our senses'; hence 
everything we see ourselves doing in dreams, is of no importance 
whatever and is not requited afterwards ($ 4). “Still we do remember 
our dreams!" Indeed, for this peculiar form of ecstasy is not a real 
insanity, but only an image of it; it bas the task to take the mind 
out of itself, not to shatter it (8 5). Therefore we sometimes do quite 
sensible things iu our dreams (it is, however, also possible that during 
sleep the mind does not function at all, but that the ecstasy of dream 
presents ‘reasonable images’ to us) (§ 6)”. 

The chapter opens with a continuation of the discussion of sleep 
in ch. 43. During the sleep of the body the immortal soul is unable 
to rest and moves in the same way as during the time when the body 
is awake, but now these movements have become quite ineffectual. 
The question arises whether Tert. originally assumed such an activity 
ofthe whole soul (the mind included) or not, in other 
words, whether his assertion in $$ 4/6 that during sleep the mind is 
‘made rigid’ is only the outcome of his definition of the ‘ecstasy of 
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dream’ as a mentiae instar or if it was his conviction already, 
before he was writing this chapter (especially in 43, 12). If the alter- 
native is true, we may assume here the influence of such Stoic views 
about this subject (perhaps transmitted by Soranus) as are reported 
in St. V. F. 1, 130 (Cic. divin. 2, 119): contrahi autem animum Zeno 
et quasi labi putat atque concidere et «id» ipsum esse dormi-2 and 2, 55 
(Diog. Laért. 7, 50): g&vvacux piv yap gott ddxynoto Stavotac, 
ola yivetat xata tobc Ürvouc (according to the Stoics, the pavracua 
is the object of a dtaxevog EAxvoudc, a conception fairly similar to 
the essence of dreams as described in this chapter; cf. Sext. Empir. 
adv. mathem. 7, 241 seqq., Aét. 4, 12, 4/5 and Jaeger, Nemesios, 7 seqq. 
and 58). However, Tert.’s assumption of a stupor mentis may just 
as well be explained from his definition of the dream and, moreover, 
the fragments of the Stoics mostly mention an activity of human : 
reason during sleep, so that the former possibility seems much more 
plausible. At all events, the movements of the soul described in $$ 1/2 
can only be movements of its inferior parts, the mind being described 
as idle (cf. the view of Gregor. Nyss., de hom. opif. 13 (P. G. 44, 168 B/D), 
of course in imitation of Plato, Resp. 571 C; more like Tert.: Lactant. 
de ira dei 17, 3), but Tert. does in no way tell us what force is active 
during sleep. We are inclined to suppose that, just like Plato, he 
meant the indignativum and the concupiscentivum (ch. 16); but it 1s 
highly probable that he neglected to think out the problem to its 
conclusion. 

The definition, by which a completely new conception, viz. ecstasy, 
was introduced into the discussion of dreams, must be explained 
from Tert.’s views as à Montanist. The adherents of Montanus assumed 
that the prophets were *mentally destroyed', when revelations came 
to them (see Bonwetsch, Montan., 57/69; Labriolle, Crise Montan., 
555 seqq. ; the only new element consists in the energy used to emphasize 
this view; for similar views in early Christianity, cf. e. g. Dibelius' 
note on 2 Tim. 3, 16 and especially Windisch ad 2 Petr. 1, 21). We 
may confine ourselves here to a reference to 11, 4 and to adv. Marc. 
4, 22 (492, 26 seqq.), where interpreting Luc. 9, 33 (nesciens quid 
diceret) Tert. writes: quomodo nesciens? ulrumne simplici errore an 
ratione, qua defendimus in causa novae prophetiae gratiae exstasin, id 
est amentiam, convenire? in spiritu enim homo consti- 
tutus, praesertim cum gloriam dei conspicit vel cum per ipsum deus 
loquitur, necesse est excidat sensu, obumbratus 
Scilicet virtute divina. In this passage the words excidat sensu of course 
refer to a withdrawing of the mind (cf. the expression ‘to be out 
of one’s senses’); in $ 3, too, the excessus sensus (immediately 
followed by the words amentiae instar) refer to the activity of the 
mind no less than to sense-perception. 

The 'eestasy' described in this chapter is a fairly strange conception, 
being purely negative. In 11, 4, where he discusses the ecstasy of Adam, 
the forma primordii of all dreams, Tert. defines it as an accidentia 
spiritus sancti, so that we may regard it positively as an obtaining 
of the Holy Spirit, negatively as an excessus sensus and amentiae 
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instar; the positive element is emphasized by the words cecidit 
enim ecstasis super illum, sancti spiritus vis operatrix prophetiae. 
But in dreams an accidentia spiritus sancti is altogether out of the 
question, so that only the negative part of the definition retains its 
validity; hence it is surprising that this form of ecstasy, too, is defined 
by Tert. as a force (vis; of course in imitation of 11, 4). He probably 
means to say that this ecstasy, as it *makes the mind rigid', gives 
free play to the movements of the lower elements of the soul which 
are no longer kept in check by it; but he is wrong in asserting that 
this ecstasy is also the force which causes those movements, for they 
issue from the divinity and immortality of the soul. Therefore it 
must be stated that de Labriolle exaggerates in writing (Crise Montan., 
367): “Or, cette force intime grace à laquelle l'àme se maintient 
en activité permanente et éprouve, avec une extréme vivacité parfois, 
des émotions de toute sorte, tandis que le corps est assoupi et détendu, 
Tertullien lui donne le nom d'extase" (cf. also tb., 370). If we put the 
facts in this way, we disguise the inconsistency in Tert.’s theory: 
on one hand he calls this ecstasy a vis, on the other he omits to define 
it as & positive conception (that he wanted to describe it as positive, 
is shown by the words ecstasis animae accessit adversus quietem, 
which, however, are also due to parallelism). 

Essentially this chapter does not contain more than the points 
discussed in the above. All the same we should like to point out, 
firstly, that an ‘obscuration of the mind’ as described here is 
incompatible with the argument found in ch. 18, secondly, that the 
mention of membra animae (which are discussed in one other passage 
(9, 8) only, and then exclusively for a special purpose) can hardly 
be called a felieitous thought, and thirdly, that the range of the 
working of this ecstasy has not been clearly described. Tert. is forced 
to admit that it does not affect the memory, and hence declares that 
it “does not shatter the mind, but only diverts it" (the definition as 
excessus sensus et amentiae instar makes a very different impression!) 
This leads him to the assertion that the existence of reasonable dreams 
may be explained from this ‘remnant’ of the mind, but immediately 
after stating this, he fears that his theory of ecstasy may be endangered, 
and concludes the chapter with the remark that these dreams may 
also be due to ecstasy — whence they become ‘reasonable illusions'! 

Tert. was not the first to draw Gen. 2, 21 seqq. into the discussion 
of sleep and dream. In a fragment from Philo's works (p. 13 Harris) 
we read: ʻO ünvog (Philo is interpreting the same scriptural text) 
xarà 76v npophmv (viz. Moses) Exotaoig żort, obyl xarà paviay, 
&AAX Kata Thy thy aicdjoewy Ügsoty xal Thy dvayopyotw TOD Aoytopoð 
(cf. Tert.: excessum sensus et amentiae instar). Téte yàp at u&v aiodycets 
2Eloravraı TOv alodytéyv, 6 SE obxévt vevpoonact&y obd2 mapéyov 
xivnow adtatc Npenel, «i O& tac Evepyetac dnoterunpevau TO dteCedy Pat 
Toy aiodytay &xivrvot xol dpyat bmexdérAuvta. So here too we find an 
txotacig: a withdrawing of sense-perception and of the functioning 
of the mind. The senses are isolated from their objects, the mind 
rests and does not give the senses any impulse to activity. As H. Leise- 
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gang (Der heilige Geist, 1, 176/7) points out in his discussion of this 
passage, we must here take into account the influence of Aristotle, 
according to whom it is exactly this arresting of the senses that 
constitutes the essence of sleep (de somn. et vigil. 454b 25 and 456a 24). 
However, Philo has not stuck to this theory, as it would have frustrated 
his interpretation of prophetic dreams (Leisegang, loc. cit., 178). In 
his treatise Quis rer. divin. heres (257) he interprets 'the sleep of the 
mind' as an isolation of the mind enabling it to participate in a higher 
insight into the essence of things (Leisegang, 175/8); this is the very 
view which Tert. excludes, and which in ch. 47 will get him into 
difficulties. 

In the discussion of Gen. 2, 21 both Philo and Tert. start from the 
text of the LXX: xai éméBoAsw ó sòs Exotacw Ent tov Añay, xal 
invwoev. The Hebrew text gives 3237 1 which only means ‘a deep 


sleep'. That already before Tert. this text was used by the Montanists 
to explain the essence of prophecy is shown by Epiphan., haeres. 48 
(Labriolle, Sources du Montanisme, 121/2), who replies: «à yao ’Adau 
émyveyxe Thy Éxotacty TOD Ünvou, obx Exotaciv Peevey, and concludes 
his discussion of various kinds of ecstasy with the words: Exreivn dé À 
od Unvon Exotacig xaT &XAov Tpömov Eopedn, XAT nv Quot 
£vépretxv, uisa. dé TÓ Badur&rwg adthy exevnvexdat TH dyt "Asp, 
xai Ev xstpi deod xenAacu£v. Cf. also ib. § 6 (loc. cit., p. 124): ¿xet 
(viz., in Gen. 2,21) dé TEPITTOTÉpOG éxetvyy Exotacty hoc, dx TÒ 
Totjoat adtov meds nv Õpav ut aictdvesdat rövou, ŠV Fy Euchre 
AauBavery TAeupav ar abou, xai MAATTE KUTHY KOTO eic yuvalzı " 
Ka où% Fy Exotactc Ppev@v xal Suxvonuxtov. Eö90c yap dvaotas 
énéyvw, xal eine‘ ToUro viv Óóctobv', etc. Tatita 82 od Fv éxoratixod 
&v8póc, oùðè amapaxorovdytou, &AA& Eppwuevyny Éyovvoc thy Stavoray. 
See also H. Schepelern, Der Montanismus und die phrygischen Kulte, 
18/25. Very remarkable is the totally divergent interpretation of 
ecstasis in this passage by Augustine, de genes. c. Manich. 2, 12, 16 
and de gen. ad litt. 9, 19, 36. For further particulars, see P. de Labriolle, 
Le polémique antimontanisie contre la prophétie extatique (Rev. hist. 
litt. relig. 11 (1906), 97 seqq.) and Crise Montan., 555 segq. 


1. Tenemur = cogimur, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 47; similarly, urgemur 


46, 1. — modicis = parvis, cf. the note on 10, 6. — exereitam: 43, 5; 
the whole passage was copied from 43, 12. — quorum solacium proprium 
est: cf. 43, 5 and for solacium, 7, 1. — vaeare is rarely followed by 


ab (Kühn.-Stegm., 1, 373); from 'Tert. we may adduce pat. 1 (1, 17/8): 
cum vacent a sanitate; c. Chr. 5, 10: vacabat a sensu; pud. 3 (225, 11); 
cult. fem. 2, 2, 4; spect. 10 (13, 9); res. 16 (46, 22/3) ; adv. Marc. 2, 19 
(360, 23); paen. 6, 18 (Borleffs; cf. however, Lfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 18); 
from other authors I noted down C. E. L. 1093, 2: nunc ab utroque 
vaco; Sedul. carm. Pasch. 5, 197; [Cypr.] de rebaptism. 10 (82, 23); 
for vacare ab honoribus, cf. Kalb, Juristenlat., 33,. — et, si caret . 

utitur: Tert. does not mean the ‘remainders’ of those movements 
which are due to sense-perception, as is the view of Aristotle, but 
the movements of the soul itself, as they have been described in 6, 3: 
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ab illa (sc. anima) est enim impingi et pedes in incessum, etc. (we 
must, however, consider that this statement was strongly influenced 
by the context and on no account may be quoted as an illustration 
of Tert.’s view about sense-perception); the description recalls the 
Stoic conception of a dé6xyotg Owvotac (cf. the preface to this chapter). 


2. aurigam: the choice of the metaphor may be due to the well. 
known comparison of the mind to a charioteer, for which cf. 53, 3. 
Gregor. Nyss. (de opif. hom. 13 = P. G. 44, 169 C / D) compares the 
condition of the mind during sleep to a musician who with his plectrum 
touches chords that have snapped. — eurriculis: the plural is caused 
by the preceding armis; cf. the note on 24, 4 (for curricula as a poetic 
plural, cf. von Geisau, Apul. synt., 24). — gestieulantes: only in two 
other passages is this verb followed by an accus., viz. spect. 17 (18, 
22/3): de spurcitia... quam Atellanus gesticulatur and Suet. Nero 42: 
iocularia in defectionis duces carmina lasciveque modulata . . . gesticulatus 
est. In Petron. 59, 7: modo versa, modo supina gesliculatus, the accus. 
has the function of an adverb (C. F. W. Müller, Nom. u. Akkus., 82; 
a different interpretation (‘sc. monw) is found in Thes. l. L. VI: 
1958, 78/80). Perhaps we may compare to this passage Plotin. 3, 6, 2: 
(cowardice may be caused among other things) ópy&vov ZdXelber, 
olov nopi% 7| cadpdtyte ÓrAov owuarızav. For another case where 
the Stoics used the ézAopcyoc in illustration of a thesis, cf. Sext. Emp. 
adv. math. 8, 409 (— St. V. F. 2, frag. 85). We are reminded here of 
the description by Euripides of Heracles in his frenzy (Heracl. 947/9): 
adrod SE Patvav puat odx Éycov Eysıv Epaoxe, Sippov 8’ etoéBatvev 
&vruyas xddewe, xévtpov d¥dev Gc Éyovw, yeot. — Nihilominus... 
non videntur: the first (amen emphasizes the antithesis to the preceding 
vacua iactatio est, whereas the second points out the contrast between 
the two parts of the sentence. This is all there is to this sentence, 
which only forms an intentionally obscure introduction to the words 
actu... non fiunt. As to the form (not the contents), cf. apol. 9, 20: 
sed caecitatis duae species facile concurrunt, ut qui non vident quae 
sunt, videre videantur quae non sunt. The best interpretation of the 
sentence seems to be to assume that videntur is used here in two 
different senses: ‘‘Nevertheless things seem to happen which obviously 
do not happen”. Of course this has nothing to do with Serv. ad Verg. 
Aen. 3, 90 (St. V. F. 2, 938): visa repente] Stoicos et Academicos secutus 
est, qui dicunt ea quae contra naturam sunt non fieri, sed Fieri videri. 
The antithesis actu... effectu is a common one in Tert.’s works (bapt. 
2, 1; 7, 2; res. 15 (44, 22); apol. 22, 5). 


3. eestasin: as already observed, the choice of this word is due to 
Gen. 2, 21 LXX (Aquila wrote xatapopav, Symmachus x&pov; Vulg. 
soporem); cf. Labriolle, Crise Montan., 368,. — exeessum sensus (for 
the meaning of sensus, cf. the preface to this chapter) et amentiae 
instar: the restriction (instar) has been caused by the subsequent 
discussion: a complete amentia would have annihilated the recollection 
of dreams. In other passages Tert. does not shrink from calling ecstasy 
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an amentia, e.g. 21, 2; adv. Marc. 5, 8 (600, 22): in ecstasi, id est 
in amentia; for adv. Prax. 15 (255, 17/8), ef. Labriolle, Cris. Montan., 
370, (in $ 5 Tert. explicitly points out the particular nature of the 
ecstasy which constitutes the essence of sleep: hoc erit proprietas 
amentiae huius). The same definition is found in Hier. in Habac. 
1, 2: Exotacw dyAouevyy, id est amentiam turbidam; id., in Ps. 39; 
Rufin. hist. eccles. 5, 17, 1: in mentis excessu, id est per amentiam, 
prophetart. A much more usual translation of Éxocaoig is excessus 
mentis, cf. Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 1229, 67/1230, 9; Paucker, Supplem., 251 
and Beitr., 625; Rönsch, Sem., 1, 29 and It.?, 242 (the use of excessus 
in this sense is to be regarded as a ‘Christianism’). Without a genit. 
excessus occurs in Vulg. Ps. 115, 11; Zt. Gen. 15, 12 (Ambros. de Abrah. 
2, 9, 61) (Thes., loc. cit.); Eucher. de laud. her. 37 (190, 21 Wotke); 
excessus spiritus = Éxotaot is found in Hilar. de trin. 12, 57; Aug. 
de gen. ad litt. 8, 25, 47. For Aug., cf. Mohrmann, Aug., 177/9, for 
the terminology in Greek, Pfister, Ekstasis (Pisciculi, F. J. Dölger.... 


dargeboten, Münster i. W. 1939, 178/91). — dedieatus = initiatus, 
cf. 19, 7. — dormiit is the correct reading; the sense is: obdormivit 
(Hier. ep. 51, 5, 3 in a quotation of this same text also writes dormit, 
whereas in the Vulg. he translates it by cum . . . obdormisset) ; the first 


instance of this use of dormire occurs in It. Luc. 8, 23 (cod. ga t.); 
cf. Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 2031, 16/67. — eestasis... quietem: for this 
ecstasy paralyses the mind and gives free play to the inferior parts 
of the soul, which fact prevents a complete rest of the soul. — forma... 
miscens: miscens = uniens, iungens, as is shown by the preceding 
sentence. Cf. adv. Marc. 2, 27 (374, 4/6): in filio . . . miscente in semet- 
ipso deum et hominem and apol. 21, 14: (Christus) homo deo mixtus 
(for Tert. a mingling of the two substances in Christ is altogether 
out of the question; cf. adv. Prax. 27 (281, 27/8): videmus duplicem 
statum, non confusum, sed coniunctum, in una persona, deum et hominem 
Iesum; ib. 281, 8 seqq. the conception of a mixtura is explicitly refuted; 
cf. Courdeveaux, 26 (“une simple juxtaposition des deux natures"); 
Adam, Theol. Quartalschr. 88 (1906), 56 segg.; Warfield, 73). 


4. quam in this passage still has the character of an exclamation 
(just as in Plaut. Asin. 581: ut adsimulabat Sauream me<d> esse quam 
facete), which meaning was lost from Ter. Andr. 136 downwards: re- 
iecit se in eum flens quam familiariter (= valde familiariter, cf. Vahlen, 
Opusc. Acad., 1, 221/2) in Latin of the classical period, e. g. Cic. Azt. 
14, 9, 2: itaque quam severe nos M. Curtius accusat; cf. Hofm., Synt., 
462/3; Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarb., 2, 440/1; Kühn.-Stegm., 2, 480; 
Svenn., Pallad., 285; Süpfle-Bóckel's note on Cic. ad fam. 8, 15, 2; 
Havers, 26; Edmar, 39/40; Fassbender, 52; W. A. Baehrens, Glotta 
5 (1913), 97 seqq. (Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 8 is quite wrong). — affeete 
et anxie, passibiliter (A): it is not necessary to insert ef before passibtli- 
ter: cf. the note on 27, 1: concipi et confici, perfici. There is no paral- 
lelism between the three verbs and the three adverbs in this sentence, 
and the last two adverbs are really more closely connected with each 
other. — compotes, sc. mentis; similarly, Liv. 4, 40, 3: matres ac 
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coniuges .. . vix prae gaudio compotes; Sil. Ital. 4, 806: metu viz compos 
Imilce. For compos = conscius, gnarus, cf. 2, 2. — non magis... 
eoronabimur: this sentence was imitated by Hier. c. Rufin. 1, 31: 
quia nec adulterium somnii ducit me ad tartarum, nec corona, martyrii 
in caelum levat. In later times, too, somnia Venerea were not considered 
sinful; cf. e.g. Aug. de bono coniug. 20, 23: neque enim et in somnia 
peccato fit seminis (sc. emissio); de nupt. et concupisc. 2, 26, 42; confess. 
10, 30, 41; especially de gen. ad litt. 12, 15, 31. The author of [Justin] 
quaest. ei respons. ad orthodox. 21 (III 2, 28/30 Otto) states that such 
dreams proceed from the devil (the same is asserted by Tert. in 47, 1, 
but he is far from drawing attention to this here: the two chapters 
remain strictly separated), and are not to be regarded as sins; hence . 
he regards it as unjust to exclude anybody from divine service for 
this reason, as by doing so one wipes out the difference between 
voluntary and not voluntary sins; Cassian., coll. 5, 3 (cf. also instit, 
lib. 3, 5, 1; 6, 7, 2) expresses himself in the same way. Exclusion 
from communion was advocated by Basil. regul. brev. tract. 309; Hist. 
Lausiac.68; Timoth. Alex. respons. canon. (P. G. 138, 898); the Constit. 
apostol. (6, 27) allow prayer and reading of Holy Scripture. For Gregor. 
Magn., cf. E. H. Jonkers, Mnemos. III ser., 11 (1943), 158/60. According 
to Origen, the 1é£Acetot never have sensual dreams (Hier. ep. 133,3, 10; 
tract. de Ps. 15 = Anecd. Mareds. III 3: 23, 14 segg.; this is probably 
a Stoie view, cf. St. V. F. 1, 234 and 3, 240 with Arnim’s note; we 
may also compare Philo’s words on the sect of the Jeparneurai (de 
continentia 26): g xal dv Óvetp&tov umdev črepov } tà 2 cw 
Sciwv &perGv... pavraciciotar). A different view was taken by Caesar. 
Arelat., serm. 177, 4 Morin: si illa inlusio, quae in somnis etiam nolen- 
tibus subripit, sine peccato esse non polest. Dreams about martyrdom 
are very common in the Acta martyrum, e. g. Mart. Polycarp. 5, 2. 12, 3; 
Acta P*oni 2. 


5. Et quomodo: cf. 7, 2. ex... valetudinis: cf. the note on 6, 8. — 
nee... mentem: exterminat = evertit (cf. aliud evertere), for which 
cf. Rónsch, 7£.?, 365/6 and Sem., 3, 38; Salon., Vit. Patr., 380/1; Tidn., 
Did., 89. avocare often occurs in a similar context, e.g. Lact. opif. 
dei 18, 5: avocatur (sc. mens) ergo simulacris, donec membra sopore 
irrigata vegetentur ; ib. § 8: sicut mens per diem veris visionibus avocatur, 
ne obdormiat, ita «per noctem» falsis, ne excitetur; id., de ira dei 11, 3: 
cum soporati sumus ... animus imagines sibi ... adfingit . . . avocaique 
se falsis. However, according to Tert., the mind need not be distracted 
by vacuae imagines, for during sleep it is ‘made rigid'. As it is not 
sure which source was used by Lactantius, we can no more say if in 
Tert. the use of avocat is the outcome of a certain theory. — movere ... 
evertere: the same antithesis occurs in the contemporary treatise 
adv. Marc. 2, 16 (357, 22/3): movebitur, sed non evertetur. 


6. Ideoque: we may doubt here whether que is already quite meaning- 
less or not. We may best say with Löfstedt (Z. Spr. Tert., 97), “dass 
-que zwar logisch unanfechtbar ist, aber doch... ebensogut hätte 
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wegbleiben können”. The first instances seem to occur in Tert.’s 
works, cf. Löfst., loc. cit., 96/7; Spátlat. Stud., 74 seqq.; Verm. Stud., 
36'40; Hofm., Synt., 657 (not in Cypr.: Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 2, 69); 
for the later period, cf. Linderbauer, 95; Skahill, Cassiodor., 188; 
Svenn., Pallad., 489,; Ch. Müller, 67; Mórland, 177,, Norberg, 2, 203; 
A. Erikson, 77/8; Thes. l. L. VII, 1: 217, 80 seqq. For si quando, cf. 
18, 9. — obumbretur: according to Labriolle, Crise Montan., 369,, 
the choice of this verb is here due to Luc. 1, 35; but obumbrare is 
very common in Tert's works (cf. the note on 39, 1), and the underlying 
conception often occurs, cf. e. g. Philo Quis rer. div. heres 265: Dépts 
yap odx gate 9vrgvóv avto ouvotxyjoa. da coUTo N 900i; Tod 
Abyıopod xai tò nepli adtdov oxdtog Exotactv xal Deopdpytov 
paviav Eyevvyoe. — extinguitur may be regarded as a reminiscence 
of the image of fire smouldering under ashes, which is often found 
in this context, e. g. Lucr. 4, 925 seqq.: quippe ubi nulla latens animai 
pars remaneret (sc. in somno) / ?n membris, cinere ut multa latet obrutus 
ignis; Lact. opif. det 18, 4/5; Greg. Nyss. de homin. opific. 169 B/C; 
cf. Gronau, Poseidonios, 191. — ipsum . . . operari: a similar transition 
from the nom. c. inf. to the accus. c. inf. occurs in adv. Prax. 21 (263, 
27 seqq.): alus ostenditur qui fuerit a principio, alvus apud quem fuit: 
alium sermonem dei, alium deum, eic. (instead of alium Kroymann 
writes alius, but cf. Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 44,). Hartel, Patr. Stud., 
4, 81 quotes Lucifer Calaurit. de s. Athanas. 2, 34 (207, 25/9 H.): 
istum sequere, ut... inveniaris sic ad consequenda regna caelestia fuisse 
conversus,... sic te transitum fecisse de morte ad vitam (see also 1d., 
A. L. L. 3, 47); more in Hofm., Synt., 590 (the instances from the 
classical period, e.g. Cic. orat. 2, 299, are of a different character); 
Kühn.-Stegm., 1, 710; Heidrich, 41/2; Y. Englund, 61/2. For de suo 
proprio, cf. Thörn., St. Tert., 4, 127. 


40. The significance of prophetic dreams. 


* A further examination of dreams is needed, after which we shall 
proceed to the discussion of death in due time (§ 1). — Epicurus regards 
all dreams as fallacious; he contends that all things are governed by 
chance. But if that is true, à dream, too, may chance to be true! 
Homer supposes that there exist two different gates for true and 
for fallacious dreams (8 2). According to Aristotle, the majority of 
dreams is untrue; but by stating this, he acknowledges that part of 
them are true. The Telmessians say that no dream is completely 
senseless, but that the interpreters are often wrong. And lastly, every- 
body will at least once in life have found that by a dream the future 
was disclosed to him. I will now quote some famous instances of 
prophetie dreams with which to silence Epicurus ($ 3)". — Next 
follows a list of fourteen prophetic dreams: a) dreams announcing 
future power: the dream of Astyages about Cyrus (8 4); Philippus 
about Alexander (8 5); the mothers of Dionysius and Seleucus; Mithri- 
dates; Baralirus ($ 6); Cicero about Octavianus ( $ 7). — b) dreams 
warning against dangers: Artorius; the daughter of Polycrates (8 8). — 
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c) dreams announcing future fame: Cicero, Plato ($ 9a). — d) three 
other cases (Leonymus the pugilist, Sophocles, Neoptolemus the 
tragedian) ($9b). This list is followed by an enumeration of interpreters 
of dreams ($ 10) and of dream-oracles, after which the Stoic view 
which is much in favour of prophetic dreams, is referred to ($11). = 
“But these dream-oracles, like all other oracles, are nothing but an 
imposture of the demons, who by their very help want to harm us, 
as they divert us from the worship of the only true God (8 12). For 
their power is not confined to the sanctuaries of the pagan gods; 
they also penetrate into our houses and impose upon us in our bedrooms 
(i.e. in dreams) just as they do in the temples (8 13)". 

In the first part of this chapter ($8 1/3) Tert. collects evidence 
for the purpose of demonstrating that Epicurus is wrong in denying 
the existence of prophetic dreams; in this passage we should 
especially note the appeal to common sense in $ 3 (see the note on 2, 1). 
The notes concerning Epicurus and Aristotle (which are not found in 
doxographical literature) may have been generally known; it is, 
however, also possible that Tert. owes them to the very dream-book 
from which he borrowed the fourteen instances of prophetic dreams, 
viz. the work of Hermippus of Berytus (see the Introduction, p. 44*), 
which must also have contained lists of dream-interpreters and dream- 
oracles as given in $8 10/1. The last paragraphs (12/3) are especially 
remarkable: Tert. has just copied from his source a long list of dream- 
oracles as a proof of the existence of prophetie dreams. In doing 
this, it occurs to him that usually he has a marked aversion from all 
pagan oracles (see the comm. on 1, 5: Pythi... daemonis); so he 
averts the danger of being inconsistent by the sentence: Haec quantum 
ad fidem somniorum a nobis quoque consignandam et aliter inter- 
pretandam, which is followed by a condemnation of dream- 
oracles as à work of demons, and by a discussion on the activity of 
demons with regard to dreams in general. 


1. The first sentence presents a striking similarity to 45, 1: Tenemur 
(œ urgemur) hic de somniis quoque (etiam) Christianam. sententiam 
expromere (exprimere), ut de... non modicis tactationibus animae 
(quibus anima iactatur); hence it seems admissible here to supply 
the words Christianam sententiam from 45, 1 (the editors of the 
Thes. l. L. kindly informed me that an absolute use of exprimere 
with the sense of sententiam exprimere is found nowhere; of course 
we cannot adduce passages where the verb is followed by an indirect 
question, e. g. Plin. ep. 7, 8, 1: exprimere non possum, quam iucundum 
sit mihi; cf. ib. 5, 16, 7; 9, 23, 3; 10, 2, 1; 10, 10, 1; Aug. civ. des 6, 5). 
The words de... taciatur are difficult to explain. Hartel, Patr. Stud., 
4, 81/2 remarks: ‚Die letzten Worte desselben (viz. of ch. 45), dass 
die ecstasis im Schlafe wirksam sei, ut sic nobis sapientiae imagines 
inferat, quemadmodum ei erorris, leiten zu dem zweiten Punkte de 
non modicis iactationibus animae über, indem er sagt: da werden wir 
nun auch durch unsere Betrachtung über die Träume selbst bestimmt, 
darzulegen, wodurch die Seele in Bewegung gesetzt wird. Die die 
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Träume veranlassenden Kräfte, Gott und die Dämonen, und ihre 
davon abhängige Beschaffenheit, ob sie wahr oder falsch sind, das 
ist auch in der That Gegenstand der folgenden Untersuchung’’. So 
Hartel does not consider somniorum as the antecedent of quibus, and 
thinks that Tert. discusses dreams in ch. 45 as accidentia. somni, in 
ch. 46 as non modicae iactationes animae. In opposition to this it 
must be observed that these tactationes were fully discussed in ch. 45 
(§ Lex.; 82!; § 4 permoveremur; $ 5 avocat, agitare), and that in ch. 46 
nothing is said about "forces (“Kräfte” Hartel), quibus anima 
iactatur". Moreover, Hartel is forced to take the words quibus anima 
iactatur as an indirect question; but then the indicat. is not normal. 
So it seems necessary to regard somniorum as the antecedent of quibus 


(somniorum ... quibus anima iactatur co 45, 1: de somniis ... utde... 
non modicis vacltationibus animae). Next we still have to explain the 
words de... retractatu. We might perhaps translate: “on the ground 


of an examination of the dreams themselves", i.e. ‘‘of the variety 
of dreams in practice”, as opposed to the discussion on the essence 
of the dream in ch. 45; this interpretation might be supported by 
the use of etiam before de... retractatu. However, the parallelism 
with 45, 1 argues strongly against this interpretation and obliges us 
here to explain de in the same way as in the former passage: ‘‘we must 
express still further (etiam) «our Christian view» about the 
subject (refractatu) of those very (ipsorum) dreams which move 
the soul «so» strongly". This interpretation is supported by the next 
sentence: ' «So for the present we stil keep to this subject». And 
when shall we reach the discussion of death?" So I translate etiam 
by ‘still further’ (Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 927, 78/928, 60; it is, however, 
also possible to explain this word as a repetition of quoque in 45, 1, 
the idea of a continuation being sufficiently expressed by rursus); 
the addition of ipsorum is to be regarded as a reference to 45,1, and 
retractatus does not mean ‘the discussion of the subject’, but ‘the 
subject discussed' (see the note on 2,6). For the use of an infin. 
after urgemur, cf. also 2, 5. — Et hie: for we often say: ‘cum deus 
dederit! (cf. the note on 41, 3). — nullae... eveniet: cf. [Verg.] Ciris 
339: nihil est quod texitur ordine longum, for which Ellis (Amer. Journ. 
of Philol. 15, 486) compares a fragment of Antiphanes (Meineke, 
Com. graec. fragm. ITI, 149): obx £oxtv obdév Aevóuevov yaxpGc, Ste 
6 Aéywv Sroratter tolg Adyotg Te mpdypoara. The use of the plural 
morae is poet., cf. Hoppe, Synt., 90. 


2. Epicurus: Aét. 5, 1, 2 only says Sevopavns xoi 'Emnixoupoc 
&vxipoUct THY navrucnv; Usener, Epic. frag. 328 quotes Cie. div. 
1, 30, 62 : Epicurum igitur audiemus polius (sc. de somniis quam 
Platonem)? ib. 1, 44, 99: Sisenna... insolenter, credo ab Epicureo 
aliquo inductus, disputat somniis credi non oportere; Petron. 104, 3: 
hinc scies, inquit Eumolpus, Epicurum esse hominem divinum, qui eius 
modi ludibria [acetissima ratione condemnat. — liberans a negotiis 
divinitatem: cf. ad nat. 2, 2, 8; apol. 47, 6; Min. Fel. 19, 8 (Borleffs, 
Tert. et Min. Fel., 80/1); Epic. xóp. 96£. 1: obte abr6 moayuata 
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Eye. oUve Mm rrapkxer, to which Tert. alludes also in adv. Marc. 1, 25 
(325, 14/6): si aliquem de Epicuri schola deum adfectavit (Marcion) 
Christi nomine titulare, ut quod beatum et incorruptibile sit negue sibi 
neque aliis molestias praestet (cf. Iren. 3, 38, 2 ex.: Epicuri 
videlicet... Deum, neque sibi neque aliis aliquid praestantem, id est, 
nullius providentiam habentem; cf. Quispel, 27/8); for Athenagoras 
legat. 25, cf. Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 217; see also the note on 3, 2. — 
passivitate: cf. 4. — eventui: “chance”; cf. 2, 1. — Homerus: Od. 
19, 562 seqq. (Verg. Aen. 6, 893/6 and Servius’ note; Plat. Charmid. 
173 A, etc.). As to the reasoning, cf. Macrob. somn. Scip. 1, 3, 18/20 
(who adduces Porphyrius, probably his treatise Ilept tH¢ “Ounpov 
quAocoQixc; cf. Schrader, Quaest. Homer., 1, 352): latet, inquit (sc. 
Porph.) omne verum. hoc tamen anima cum ab officiis corporis somno 
eius paululum libera est interdum aspicit, non nunquam tendit aciem 
nec tamen pervenit et cum aspicit tamen non libero et directo lumine 
videt sed interiecto velamine quod nexus naturae caligantis obdueit. (20) 
hoc velamen cum in quiete ad verum usque aciem animae introspicientis 
admittit, de cornu creditur, cuius ista natura est ul tenuatum visui 
pervium sit, cum autem a vero hebetat ac repellit optutwm, ebur putatur 
cuius corpus ita densatum est ut ad quamvis extremitatem. tenuitatis 
erasum nullo visu ad. ulteriora tendente penetretur. — veritatis instead 
of veritati: cf. 6, 3. — respicere: Reifferscheid’s conjecture perspicere 
is quite superfluous, as was pointed out by Hoppe (Beitr., 104/5), 
who quotes many instances from Tert. in which re- hardly has any 
meaning at all. Cf. for this use of re-, Ahlquist, 124/5; Andersson, 
93/4. 165; Blomgren, Fort., 1, 155/7; Goelz., Jer., 188; Bonnet, 232; 
Svennung, Eran. 27 (1929), 54/6 (for respicere he quotes Caes. bell. c. 
3, 91, 3; Past. Herm. vis. 1, 1, 5 Palat. respiciens co Vulg. prospiciens 
(= Baébac); Interpr. Barnab. ep. 5, 10 (Heer, Proleg. LXVIII); 
Alfenus dig. 19, 5, 23); Lindgren, 23,; Pallad., 602/3; Composit. Luc., 
98; Meyer-Lübke, Gramm., II, 631/2. For this use of respicere, we may 
add Pass. Pion. 21, 2: postquam integra et inlibata membra respexit; 
ib. 21, 9; Act. S. Perpet. (Text. A) 3, 3 (02, 7 v. Beek); ib. 6, 3: respiciens 
in, caelum ; It. deut. 9, 27: ne respicias duritiem populi huius (aspicias 
Vulg.; intuaris cod. Lugdun.); Paulin. Petricor. de vita Martini 2, 188: 
ad laevam sordentem respicit umbram (‘= conspicere? Petschenig, 
ind. s. v.); S H A Carac, 1, 6; Dares Phryg. 10. 21. 24. 33 (cf. Goelz., 
Sever., 25,); Gen. 13, 14 in Clem. Corinth. ep. 10 (10, 24 Morin): respice 
oculis tuis (Vulg.: leva oculos tuos); for respicere ad = spectare, see 
Geyer, 50. — per cornu: Lucr. 2, 388: lumen per cornum transi; 
cf. Plin. n. h. 11, 126. — caecum: **untransparent"; the same meaning 
occurs (Thes. 1. L. III: 45, 30/4) in Germanicus frag. 4, 29; Sen. nat. 
quuest. 3, 16, 5; Plin. n. h. 37, 68. 86; Isidor. orig. 16, 15, 28. 


3. Aristoteles: II. 7. xo." trv. wave. 462b 12 seqq. dui òè tg paveocris 
"ic Ev rotg Ünvotc Ytvouévr xal Acyouevyns suuBatvery dred cv Evurevi@v 
obits xatappovijcat $d93tov ote reiodnvar. Nothing about this döyua 
of Aristotle is found in doxographical literature. The tradition of the 
following words is certainly corrupt (maiore mendacio recitans A), but 
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the sense is clear: by declaring that most dreams are fallacious 
Aristotle concedes that some of them may contain truth (hence 
verum in A is right, cf. in § 2 veritatis opposed to fallaciae). We must 
assume that a word has dropped out (B inserts sententiam). Mr. Borleffs 
(in a letter) proposes to read matore<m partem» mendacio re p u tans, 
which makes very good sense and explains how the corruption of the 
text took place: first partem dropped out, after which reputans (which 
had become unintelligible) was replaced by recitans (as a parallel we 
may quote fuga 14, 2, where Junius’ conjecture reputa (codd. recita) 
is certainly right), and maorem, which now stood before mendacio, 
was altered into maiore. Reputare then gets the sense of deputare as 
in 12, 6: ambobus haec omnia reputari (cf. also 37, 7). Perhaps we may 
go a little farther still and read maiore«m partem» mendaciore«m » 
putans (the compar. mendaciora occurs in 33, 10); but Borleffs' con- 
jecture has the advantage that it leaves the antithesis mendacio 
-verum intact (8 2 veritatis, fallaciae). — Telmessenses: Cic. div. 1, 41,91: 
Telmessus in Caria est, qua in urbe excellit haruspicum disciplina; 
ib. 1, 42, 94; Hdt. 1, 78. 84; Plin. n. h. 30, 6; Arrian. Anab. 1, 25, 8; 
Tatian. orat. 1; Euseb. praep. evang. 10, 6, 1; cf. Wolff, Porphyr. de 
oracul., 60,. — evacuant: “id est vacua esse et inania praedicant” 
(Junius); ef. the use of privare = privum facere in 2, 2 and the note 
on 31, 1. For the sense we may compare Cic. nat. deor. 2, 4, 12 (Balbus 
the Stoic is speaking): signa ostenduntur a diis rerum futurarum; 
in his si qui erraverunt, non deorum natura, sed hominum coniectura 
peccavit; div. 1, 52, 118: male coniecta. maleque interpretata. falsa. sunt 
non rerum vitio, sed interpretum inscientia. — Epicuro pudorem 
imperabo: similarly, 50, 2: ut... Epicuri stupor suffundatur. 


4. Astyages, etc.: Hdt. 1, 107 (Justin. 1, 4, 2/3; Val. Max. 1, 7 ext. 5). 
For quotations from Herodotus in Christian writers, cf. Geffcken, 
Zw. gr. Apol., 194 (Athenagoras takes them from Apollodorus: tò. 
223,; Puech, Apol., 178,) and Kyn., 97. Further quotations by Tert. 
are found in 49, 2. 57, 10 (according to Rohde, Rh. Mus. 37 (1882), 
466/7 = Kl. Schr., 2, 206, all three were taken from Hermippus, 
which is certainly true); adv. Marc. 1, 1 (291, 3/8: Hdt. 1, 216; cf. Bill, 
10/1); apol. 9, 9 (Hdt. 4, 70); ad nat. 1, 8, 2/3 (Hdt. 2, 2). — regnator: 
poetical (the style of most of these accounts is very rhetorical). — 
vesica is wrong, for Hdt. has aióoi«. — diluvionem: Tp (only two 
other instances are found, viz. Censorin. 18, 11; Firm. Mat. math. 
3, 1, 9). — item: Hdt. 1, 108 (Justin. 1, 4, 2; Val. Max., loc. cit.). — 
Charon... Herodoto prior: the same is asserted by Dion. Halic. de 
Thucydid. 5 and Plut. de Herod. malign. 20; it is, however, impossible 
to decide whether Charon was really prior to Herodotus; cf. E. Schwartz, 
R. E. III, 2179. — tanto operi interpretati sunt: t. o. «fore parem» t. 8. 
Reifferscheid, but Hoppe (Be:tr., 22) rightly points out that in Tert.’s 
works interpretari is frequently followed by a dat., e. g. v. v. 15: hoc 
nos interdum diabolo interpretamur; cf. also Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 82 
and Plin. n. k. 15, 91: sunt qui honori nomen interpretentur. In the 
present passage it is doubtful whether we should translate: “have 
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put him into relation with so great a work” (the instances collected 
by Hoppe point to this interpretation), or: “have given the inter. 
pretation that he was intended for so great a work", in which case 
the use of a dat. finalis as an adjective in 48, 3 (inflatus pabulum) 
may be compared. Kellner's translation: “diejenigen, welche diese 
grosse Begebenheit auf ihren Sohn deuteten", is positively wrong. 
interpretari in followed by an accus. is found in pud. 7 (232, 5), 13 
(244, 23), res. 26 (62, 8), adv. Marc. 3, 20 (411, 5), and ib. 5, 20 (647, 17), 
interpretari ad in adv. Marc. 4, 1 (425, 16). 


5. Philippus, etc.: Plut. Alex. 2:'O de Diturnoc botépw xpóvo uec tov 
yapov eldev övap adbröv EmtBdArrovta oppayiða tH yaotpl tHe yovatxóc * 
7 9& YALPN ths oppayidoc, coc eto, Aéovvoc eiyev eixóvo.. 'T v 8$ Kv 
u&vveov bpopwpévov thy öp, Gc &xprBeocépac quAxxTc Seonevav cà 
Guo TOV nepl tov Y&uov, ' Aplovav8poc 6 TeAunoceds xócty čen thy 
&v9 oov, oó9év yao anocppaytleodaı Tüv xevOv, xol xve naida 
Yvuosıdn xal Acovtadyn nv pdow; Cic. div. 2, 70, 145: Parere quaedam 
mairona cupiens, dubitans essetne praegnans, visa est in quiete obsignatam 
habere naturam. Retulit. Negavit eam, quonam obsignata fuisset, con- 
cipere potuisse. At alter, praegnantem esse dixit: nam inane obsignari 
nihil solere. — obsignasse viderat is the correct reading, cf. Plut., 
loc. cit.: eldev Óvap x bv óv ExtBarrAovta cqQpayióa. For the 
omission of the self-evident se, cf. Lófst., Z. Spr. T'ert., 52/6. A parallel 
is furnished by S H A Severus 22, 1: ipse somniavit . . . ad caelum esse 
raptum. — naturam = pudenda (from Varro r. r. downwards); for 
naturalia used in this sense, ef. Sundelin, 68, for Firm. Mat. math. 
6, 31, 48: naturale mulieris corpus, Lófst., Verm. Stud., 157. — geni- 
turam, i.e. facultatem pariendi (generandi), a meaning which, except 
in the present passage, is only found in Plin. ». h. 20, 196. 259; 21, 142; 
25, 74 (Thes. 1. L. VI 2: 1825, 9/13; carm. de Sodoma 4 (ib., 1. 11) 
is too corrupt to admit of a definite interpretation). — quia leo semel 
pater est: Tert. alludes to the popular belief that a lioness can only 
give birth to one cub; this belief, which is mentioned for the first 
time in Hdt. 3, 108 (cf. Eustath. 581, 40 seqq.), was contested by 
Arist. hist. anim. 6,31 (579b 2), Plin. n. h. 8, 43, and Aelian. hist. 
- anim. 4, 34. The question is discussed in Gell. 13, 7. Cf. Steier, art. 
‘Löwe’, R. E. XIII, 974; Wellmann, Physiol., 77. It is not right to 
follow La Cerda in reading mater, for Tert. wishes to associate the 
entire account with Philippus. For errors in Tert.’s works, cf. the 
note on 49, 3 and Index ILL s. v. ‘errors’. — Aristodemus . . . portendi: 
all attempts to modify the text here are superfluous. Tert. means 
only one interpreter of dreams, but does not express himself clearly, 
because he does not know the right name, or pretends not to know 
it (as he is often deliberately inaccurate; for Cicero, cf. the instances 
collected. by Landgraf in his note on Rosc. Amer. 46, p. 106); we 
must translate: “Aristodemus — or Aristophon <: that is immaterial 
to me»"; of. especially Pettersson, Justin., 69. Coniectans is a part. 
coniunctum; after portendi we must assume an ellipsis of dixit. A 
striking parallel is found in Curtius (4, 6, 12): Ergo Aristander, cus 
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maxima fides habebatur, urbis quidem excidium augurio illo portendi, 
ceterum periculum esse, ne rex vulnus acciperet. For the ellipsis of a 
verbum dicendi, which in Tert.’s writings is very common, cf. Hoppe, 
Synt., 145/6; Beitr., 46/7; Hartel, Patr. Stud., 1, 12. An acc. c. inf. 
also occurs in adv. Prax. 18 (260, 22; cf. Hoppe, Beitr., loc. cit.); 
cf. ib. 9 (240, 4 seqq.): bene, quod et dominus usus hoc verbo in persona 
paracleti non divisionem significavit, sed dispositionem . .., sic alium 
a se paracletum (Kroymann supposes that before paracletum a partic. 
such as demonstrans has dropped out). Aristodemus nor Aristophon 
are known as interpreters of dreams; but as Tert. is often inaccurate 
in this chapter, we may assume that he means the famous Aristander 
of Telmessus (cf. Kaerst, R. E., II, 859/60), who is also mentioned 
by Plutarch, loc. cit. For errors in Tert.’s works, see Harnack, Sitz. 
Ber. Berlin, 1914, 303 seqq.; Waltz., Et., 368; Geffcken, Kyn., 68, 
and 101 seqq. — eonieetans: this verb is used to denote the interpreting 
of dreams from Val. Max. 8, 11, 2 and Suet. Nero 6 downwards. 


6. Dionysii: Cic. div. 1, 20, 39 (Val. Max. 1, 7 ext. 7 reports a dream 
dreamt by his mother before his birth). — Seleueo: Justin. 15, 4, 2/4: 
huius quoque virtus clara et origo admirabilis fuit; si quidem mater eius 
Laudice, cum nupta esset Antiocho, claro inter Philippi duces viro, visa 
sibi est per quietem ex concubitu Apollinis concepisse, gravidamque 
factam munus concubitus a deo anulum accepisse, in cuius gemma 
anchora sculpta esset; vussaque donum filio, quem peperisset, dare; 
Appian. Syr. 56. — Heraelides was much interested in prognostication, 
cf. Cic. divin. 1, 23, 46; Boyancé, Rev. Et. Anc. 36 (1934), 334. — 
promulgavit (A) is the correct reading: it is lectio difficilior and is 
supported by other passages, where Tert. uses this law term instead 
of provulgare, e. g. pud. 1 (220, 8/9): illic eusmod? paenitentia promul- 
ganda est; adv. Marc. 4, 5 (431, 9); apol. 10, 7; 2b. 11, 8: (Lucullus) 
qui primus cerasia ex Ponto Italiae promulgavit (correction of ad nat. 
2, 16, 5: cerasium Cn. Pompeius de Ponto «primus Ita»liae 
provolgavit), res. 11 (39, 27); adv. Marc. 2, 19 (360, 26); 4, 2 
(426, 8); 4, 33 (532, 10); 4, 34 (537, 15); adv. Herm. 26 (154, 21); 
praescr. 20, 19; pall. 3, 7; idol. 22 (56, 3); provulgare e. g. adv. Marc. 
4, 27 (513, 10); s? alium deum provulgasset (M. R! ; m- R? vulgo); cult. 
fem. 1, 2, 1 (-m- cod. Laurent. ; Iun.); v. v. 13; adv. Marc. 4, 21 (489, 
15/6). — enixa is another poetical word (cf. $ 4 regnator), but is also 
due to the clausula (1 y). — Mithridaten: we have no other accounts 
of this dream; Oehler adduces Strabo 7, 309, which only deals with 
the beginning of the first Mithridatic war. — Baraliren: this must 
refer to Bardylis (Cic. de off. 2, 11, 40: Bardylis, Illyrius latro; Lucian. 
Macrob. 10; Diodor. Sic. 16, 4, 4 seqq.) or Bradyllis (Helladius ap. 
Phot. 530 A 36); there are no other instances of the form JBaralires, 
which way be due to parallelism with Mithridaten (4 syllables). — 
a Molossis usque Macedoniam: names of countries are found in prose 
after usque (without ad or in) from Plin. n. h. 6, 181: usque Meroen 
downwards; from Tert. cf. adv. lud. 7, 54: usque Aethiopiam; cf. 
Wölfflin A. L. L. 4, 54 segg.; Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarb., s. v. usque; 
Kühn.-Stegm., II, 1: 574; Hofm., Synt., 498. 
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7. privatum loei: the genit. seems to be a Grecism, as in pall. 4, 5. 
insignes libidinum; cf. Hoppe, Synt., 21/4. — Marcus Tullius: Suet. 
Aug. 94: M. Cicero C. Caesarem in Capitolium prosecutus, somnium 
pristinae noctis familiaribus forte narrabat: puerum facie liberali 
demissum e caelo catena, aurea, ad fores Capitoli constitisse eique I ovem 
flagellum tradidisse; deinde repente Augusto viso, quem ignotum plerisque 
adhuc avunculus Caesar ad sacrificandum acciverat, affirmavit ipsum 
esse, cuius imago secundum quietem sibi obversata sit; Dio Cass. 45, 
2, 1 seqq. (Xiphilin. 37, 11 — p. 498 Boissevain; Zonaras 10, 13); Plut. 
Cic. 44. sibi, sc. Ciceroni (not Iulio Octavio), cf. Plut., loc. cit.: zowürsy 
pact évirrvioy tGóvra tov Kırepova thy uev iðégv tod matddc Exueuáy9Sat 
xal nareyeiv évapyaic, abtov 6 otx éextotadtat; Suet., loc. cit. — 
sepultorem: Tp (also in adv. Marc. 4,43 = 565, 20). For the metaphor, 
cf. Amm. Marc. 26, 9, 9: discordiarum civilium gliscentes turbines 
sepelivit. — In Vitelliis eommentariis: cf. my discussion of this passage, 
Mnemos. III 3 (1936), 170/1, where I have defended the traditional 
reading by referring to Tac. ann. 3,72: Aemilia monumenia, which 
refers to the gens, whereas ib. 14, 40: Aemiliana praedia, the estate 
of an individual member of the gens is meant. The Vitellii commentarii 
must have been a family-chronicle, which was regarded as a monu- 
mentum gentis (to the passages quoted there we may add Gell. 3, 7: 
monumentis signis statuis elogiis historiis aliisque rebus). Perhaps 
a vestige of this chronicle is found in Suet. Vitell. 1, 2: extat Q. Elogii 
ad Quintum Vitellium Divi Augusti quaestorem libellus, quo continetur, 
Vitellios Fauno Aboriginum rege et Vitellia, quae multis locis pro 
numine coleretur, ortos toto Latio imperasse. The interpretation of this 
passage by Geiselhart, 18 is totally wrong. 


8. praedieatrix: Tp; cf. Mohrm., Aug., 216. — ut eum: cf. Hartel, 
Patr. Stud., 4, 83. — Caesar: Val. Max. 1, 7, 1: eius (sc. Caesaris) 
medico Artorio somnum capienti nocte, quam dies insecutus est, quo in 
campis Philippicis Romani inter se exercitus concurrerunt, Minervae 
species oborta praecepit, ut illum gravé morbo implicitum moneret, ne 
propter adversam valetudinem proximo proelio non interesset. Quod cum 
Caesar audisset, lectica se in aciem deferri vussit. Ubi dum supra vires 
corporis pro adipiscenda victoria excubat, castra eius a, Bruto capta sunt; 
Suet. Aug. 91 (who does not mention the name of Artorius, and so 
caunot have been used here by Tert.; cf. Introd., p. 47*); Dio Cass. 
47, 41, 3/4; Vellei. 2, 70, 1; Florus 4, 7, 9; Plut. Anton. 22; Lact. div. 
inst, 2, 7, 22. — in praelio . . . evadit: it is necessary to follow Rigaltius 
in reading in praelio (-um A B Gel.); cf. Buet., loc. cit.: Philippenst 
acie quamvis statuisset, etc. For the rest of the sentence it seems best 
to follow Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 82/3. Alias is equivalent to alioquin, 
just as in 25, 2: animam extraneam alias et extorrem uteri, A B have 
relaturum se, which it is impossible to maintain. Since in the next 
sentence we read prospicit de solis unguine, and both sentences are 
opened by ut cum, it seems advisable to write de here too; the accus. 
relaturum may be interpreted with Hartel by connecting it with de 
Artorit visione: “evadit de Artorii visione «quae indicabat» maius 
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«eum» discrimen ab hostibus relaturum". For the omission of the 
pronoun, see the note on $ 5; for a parallel, cf. the comm. on 57, 
ll: ex persona Abrahae = ex voce Abrahae «qua praedicavit». If we 
should write relaturus, the prophecy would not be qualified clearly 
enough as being contained by the dream. — Polyerati Samio: Hdt. 
3, 124; this very famous dream is still mentioned by Fronto (bell. 
Parth.) and Philo (de provid.2, 25; frag. preserved by Euseb. praepar. 
evang. 8, 14 — 390 C / D). — unguine: an archaism; cf. Kroll's note 
on Catull. 66, 91 and Fassbender, 31. 


9. medellae: this word occurs from Apul., Gell., and Fronto downwards. 
(Cooper, 32; Goelz., Avit., 386 and 471). The form medella also occurs 
in adv. Iud. 2, 69 and paen. 3, 7 (cod. 'Trec.; see Borleffs, Mnemos. 60 
(1932), 62/3), whereas medela is read in res. 31 (70,7); likewise, in Apul. 
met. 9, 18 we find medella, but in other passages (e. g. ib. 10, 3. 19. 25) 
medela. — Ciceronis: Plut. Cic. 2: ty 8& «(1935 pdopa Soxet yveveodar 
xal mposıneiv wo Spedos uéya rot ‘Pwyators Extpepoboy. — denique: 
‘for instance’; see the note on 1, 3. — gerula: cf. the comm. on 19, 8. — 
Plato: Olympiod. Vit. Plat. 4: évap cidev (viz. Socrates), ött xbxvoc 
ärtepog Év Toig ybvaoıy «ùT xabyoto xal mapaypjua mteoomuyoanc 
avénty cic tov &épa; Diog. Laért. 3, 7; Apul. de Plat. 1, 1; Suid. s. v. 
IIDAXvcov; Orig. c. Cels. 6, 8; Pausan. 1, 30, 3. Cf. also Artemid. 2, 20 
(114, 12 Hercher): xdxvoc &vdpa omuatver pouctxóv. — Leonymus: 
Pausan. 3, 19, 12/3 tells that a certain Leonymus of Croton was cured 
by Aias in the isle of Leuke; probably Tert. is once more inaccurate 
in mentioning the name of Achilles. — Sophocles: cf. vita Soph., p. 11, 
48 seqq. Jahn-Michaelis; Cic. div. 1, 25, 54 (who mentions the aedes 
Herculis). —- redinvenit: &. A. — Neoptolemus: of this dream no other 
account is known. — lapidum senia: cf. adv. Marc. 3, 15 (401, 15/6): 
nominum senio, i. e. veteribus nominibus; carm. de Iona 2: cinerum senio. 


10. Quanti = quot; cf. the note on 9, 6. — affirmatores: a law term, 
cf. e. g. Ulpian. dig. 27, 7, 4, 3: adfirmatorum, qui... cum idoneos 
esse tutores adfirmaverint, fideiussorum vicem sustinent; ib. 4, 4, 13; 
from Tert. cf. also adv. Marc. 4, 7 (434, 6); see Leonhard, R. E. I, 
358. — in hane rem: cf. Hoppe, Synt., 40; Aug. contra partem Donati 
post gesta 31, 54: nostra in eam rem documenta. — A similar list of dream- 
interpreters is given by Fulgent. mitol. 1, 14: illt qui de somniorum 
interpretatione scripserunt ut Antiphon, Filocorus et Artemon et Serapion 
Ascalonites. It is not out of the question that Fulgentius imitated the 
present passage, as was already supposed by Zink, Der Mytholog 
Fulgentius (Würzburg 1867), 68 seq.; cf. the Introduction, p. 49*. — 
Artemon of Miletus wrote a work in 22 books about dreams that 
had come true, especially about cures effected in dreams by Serapis. 
According to Plin. n.h. 28, 7, he was a swindler. Cf. Susemihl, 
Lit. Alex., 1, 873/5; Wolff, Porphyr. de orac., 63; Oder, Rh. Mus., 
N. F. 45 (1890), 637/9; Riess, R. E. II, 1448. — Antiphon: the sophist 
and enemy of Socrates. The fragments of his treatise Ilepl xpioewg 
ovetpwv are given by Diels, Vorsokr. s. v., B 78/81a. Cf. Susemihl, 
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1, 868; Wolff, 59/60; Wellmann, R. E. I, 2529. — Strate must be 
Strato of Lampsacus, who, according to Aétius 5, 2, 2 (DDG, 416), 
wrote about dreams, and whose work llepi évurviwy is mentioned by 
Diog. Laört. 5, 59; cf. Wolff, 61; Susemihl, 1, 869,,. — Philochorus: 
the historian (author of an" Ax9(c), who was also a uavrıc (Suidas s. v.: 
pavrg x«l óvetpócxonoc). Hermippus may have used his work Hep 
uaviux?c in four books. Cf. Susemihl, 1, 870,4,; Laqueur, R. E. XIX, 
2437. — Epicharmus: cf. Lorenz, Leben und Schriften des Koers Epi- 
charmos (Berlin 1864), 298/9, who quotes the present passage as 
frag. 17 of the V'euóeztyousta: “Hieraus folgt nicht, dass Epicharmus 
de divinatione somniorum geschrieben habe ...; die Aeusserungen, auf 
welche Tertullian sich bezieht, kónnen in seinen medicinischen Schriften 
oder in dem Lehrgedichte Ilep} picews gestanden haben. Oder gab es 
unter den falschen Schriften auch ein ’Overpoxpırixöv?”” — Serapion 
is only mentioned in the present passage and by Fulgentius, loc. cit. 
Cf. Susemihl, 1, 876,95; Wolff, 64. — Cratippus: of Pergamum, the 
Peripatetic and teacher of Cicero's son Marcus; Susemihl, 1, 869,169- — 
Dionysius Rhodius: no author of this name is known; it is, however, 
possible that Tert. means Dionysius of Heliopolis, the author of a 
dream-book mentioned by Artemidorus (cf. Kuhnert, R. E. V, 993; 
Oder, Rh. Mus., N. F. 45 (1890), 638/9; Susemihl, 1,871,,,). For 
inaccuracies in Tert.’s works, cf. the notes on $ 5 and on 49, 3. — 
Hermippus: cf. the Introduction, pp. 44*/5*. Artemidorus is not 
mentioned; his acme being put about the year 170 of our era, Tert. 
could have used his dream-book, but he exclusively follows Hermippus, 
who lived before Artemidorus (and may have been drawn upon by 
the latter, cf. Heibges, R. E. VIII, 853/4). See Kraus’ introduction 
to his translation of Artemidorus, p. VII. — tota saeculi litteratura: 
cf. 57, 2. — quod... ridenti: this passage should be associated with 
Plut. de facie in orb. lun. 26: 60a yap ó Zeig npoOwvostvat, TDT 
óvetpoztoAz;w tov Koövov (cf. Rohde, Roman?, 230). Since Plutarch 
made use of Aristotle's lost dialogues, and the latter author is quoted 
in the present passage, it may be regarded as certain that the story 
to which Tert. alludes should be traced back to this source (cf. also 
Pohlenz, R. E. XI, 2013). Probably Hermippus found this story 
recorded in a miracle-book (cf. Introduction, p. 47*). For nisi si et 
prior omnibus vixit, cf. the comm. on 28, 1. — nisi si is mostly used 
by Tert. in an ironical sense, = nisi forte; cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 129/31. 
Hofmann's assertion (Synt., 778): “bei den Kirchenvätern ist mis? st 
geradezu Regel geworden" is incorrect; cf. also Kok, 148/9 and for 
Cypr., Schrijn.-Mohrm., 2, 112/3. For further particulars, see Kühn.- 
Stegm., 2, 417; Dahllof, 81; Kottmann, 57; Heidrich, 63. 


11. apieem: I found no other instances of this metaphorical use of 
apex (Thes. 1. L. II: 228, 11 segq. only quotes Cic. Cato 60: apex est... 
senectutis auctoritas, which does not furnish a parallel); from 'Tert.'s 
works cf. pud. 5 (226, 29): inter duos apices facinorum eminentissimos. — 
Nam does not explain the contents of the preceding sentence, but 
introduces à new argument in favour of the significance of dreams 
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in general, which is involved by that sentence. — Amphiarai... 
Pasiphaae: cf. the lists found in Orig. c. Cels. 3, 34: KOuEc tov Módov 
(se. oépouo:w) xai “Axapvact tov ”Auptioyov xal OyBators ov 
'Augikpeo xal Acßadtors tov  Tpopoviov; ib. 7, 35 (Trophonius, 
Amphiarus, and Mopsus mentioned by Celsus); Philo legat. ad Gai. 
78 (Trophonius, Amphiaraus, Amphilochus); Clem. Alex. strom. 1, 21, 
134, 1 seqq. Amphiaraus and Trophonius are frequently mentioned 
together, e. g. Aristides orat. 7, 21 and Cic. nat. dcor. 3, 19, 49; Am- 
phiaraus and Amphilochus: Euseb. praepar. evang. 10, 4 (469 D). — 
Amphiarai apud Üropum: for evidence, cf. E. Bethe, art. 'Amphia- 
raos’, R. E. I, 1893/7; Rohde, Psyche, 1, 116, and 119,; Schoemann- 
Lipsius, 2, 341/3; O. Hey, Der Traumglaube der Antike, 1, 32,; 2, 48. 
In the time of Tert. this oracle still flourished, cf. Rohde, op. cit., 
2, 374, (also for Trophonius). — Amphilochi apud Malum: E. Bethe, art. 
* Amphilochos', R. E. I, 1938/40; Rohde, op. cit., 1, 116,; Schoemann- 
Lipsius, 2, 344; Hey, op. cit., 2, 57. — Sarpedonis in Troade: according 
to Rohde (op. ctt., 1, 1874), this must be an error on the part of Tert.: 
since Sarpedon's body was buried in Lycia, he could not possibly 
have owned an oracle in Troy. In refutation of this view Immisch 
(Roscher IV, 400) and Robert (Studien zur Ilias, 396 seqq.) rightly 
observe that Hom. 71. 5, 684 seqq. refers to Sarpedon's funeral in Troy 
(cf. also Verg. Aen. 1, 100: (Troia) ubi ingens Sarpedon). Zwicker 
(R. E., 2 Abt., II, 45) concludes from Verg. Aen. 9, 696/7 (Antiphaten ... 
Thebana de matre nothum Sarpedonis alti) that Sarpedon must have 
been associated with the Trojan city of Thebes. — Trophonii in 
Boeotia (cf. apol. 21, 29): Rohde, op. cit., 1, 119,; 120,; 2, 374,; Schoe- 
mann-Lipsius, 2, 344/8. — Mopsi in Cilieia: Schoemann-Lipsius (2, 348,) 
only quote Plut. defect. orac. 45; add Clem. Alex. strom. 1, 21, 134, 4 
and Orig. c. Cels. 3, 34. Cf. Höfer, art. ‘Mopsus 2)', Roscher II, 3209 
(the other Mopsus (son of Ampycus) is mentioned by Tert. in ad nat. 
2, 7, 1). — Hermionae in Macedonia: this dream-oracle is mentioned 
nowhere else. — Pasiphaae in Laconica, viz. in Thalamae (Plut. Agis 9; 
Cic. div. 1, 96; Pausan. 3, 26, 1); cf. Schoemann- Lipsius, 2, 343; Rohde, 
op. cit., 1, 1885; Hey, op. cit., 2, 46. — quinione: see the comm. on 6, 8. — 
satiatissime: this adverb seems to occur in Vitruv. 2, 9, 9 (where the 
reading is doubtful) and Arnob. 6, 2 only; the superlat. is found in 
one other passage (Aug. de musica 4, 14, 22). — exhibebit: cf. the 
Introduction, p. 45*. — Stoiei: cf. St. V. F. 2, 1197/8. The influence 
of the Stoic view is found in Artemidor. 4, 22 (214, 11/2 Hercher). — 
institutioni: ‘instruction’, cf. 24, 4. Cf. Chalcid. comm. 251 (St. V. F. 
2, 1198): idemque (sc. Heraclitus consentientibus Stoicis) asserit 
divinationis usum el praemoneri meritos, instruentibus divinis 
potestatibus. — humanae: in the sense of an objective genit. this 
adject. is rarely found (cf. Thes. 1. L. VY: 3086, 56 seqq.); from Tert.’s 
works cf. adv. Marc. 2, 25 (370, 13/4): humanae instructionis. — 
inter cetera . . . quoque: cf. ad nat. 2, 8, 18: Nam et tunc Phara«o inter» 
cetera honorum et remunerationum filiam quoque in matrimo«nium ei» 
dederat; spect. 10 (13, 12/4): daemonas . . . inter cetera idololatriae etiam 
spectaculorum | inquinamenia ... eiusmodi quoque artium | ingenia 
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inspirasse; ib. 1 (1, 4/5); adv. Marc. 3, 23 (417, 4/5) and 5, 6 (591, 5). 
See also the notes on 9, 5 inter illa and 42, 2 inter omnia, and Wahlen 
123. — magis is the correct reading, as was shown by Thörnell (Stud. 
Tert.,2,37/9). Tert. mixes up two sentences, viz. inter cetera praesidia... 
somnia quoque indidisse and magis quam cetera, praesidia ... somnia, 
indidisse. A striking parallel is found in Cypr. ep. 59, 3: inter omnes 
corporis partes magis os eius et lingua poenas dat; cf. also ib. 30, 4. — 
solacium: cf. the note on 7, 1. — naturalis oraculi; for dreams belong 
to the divinatio naturalis, which was distinguished from the divinatio 
artificiosa (cf. e.g. Cie. div. 1, 72 = St. V. F. 2, 1207). 


12. consignandam: Tert. is the first to use this verb in the sense 
of confirmare (Thes. l. L. IV: 437, 34 seqq.); the same meaning of 
signare is found in 8, 1. — et aliter interpretandam: with these words 
Tert. introduces the exposition of his own views about dream-oracles, 
so that it is certainly wrong to follow Rigaltius (cf. also Hartel, Patr. 
Stud., 2, 62.) in reading taliter ; moreover, aliter interpretari is frequently 
found in Tert.’s works (e.g. adv. Marc. 4, 43 (567, 19); ad Scap. 3; 
adv. Hermog. 34 (164, 3/4); pud. 10 (239, 2/3); spect. 3 (5, 20/1); c. Chr. 
1, 21). — daemonieam: this adj. may be a Tp (Thes. 1. L. V 1: 6, 52 
seqq.), daemoniacus (Rig.) is used by Tert. to denote a man possessed. 
by demons (orat. 29 (199, 24); c. Chr. 4, 33; Waltzing's remark in 
Ét., 287 is wrong). — qui... habitaverint: cf. 57, 5. — memorias: ‘graves’ ; 
cf. Rönsch, Sem., 1, 44/5; Löfst., Per., 216/7; Tidn., Did., 2; Hoppe, 
Synt., 93/4; Armini, Eran. 23 (1925), 19; for the similar use of pvyuetov 
in Greek, see Peterson, Eic O&óc, 1, and 60/1. According to Thörnell 
(Eran. 16 (1916), 130/1), memoria here means ‘legend’, ‘tradition’; 
but Tert. is convinced that the gods are mortui, cf. comm. on 57, 2. 
The reading ad memorias (B Gel) is wrong, for Tert. mostly uses 
ajfectare as a transitive verb; cf. e. g. apol. 46, 6. 7; ad nat. 1, 4, 5; 
1, 17, 4; test. anim. 1 (135, 1/2); exh. cast. 13, 11/2: cum autem dei 
sacramenta satanas affectat. — ad... seenam: the most important 
word is omnem (= plenam, perfectam, cf. the note on 26, 1): “to 
perfect the deceit staged by their malignity". This use of scena is 
found from Cael. ap. Cic. ep. ad fam. 8, 11, 3 downwards, and is very 
common in Apul.’s works (e.g. met. 4, 20; 8, 8. 11; 9, 15. 27); from 
later writers we may adduce [Tert.] adv. omn. haer. 2 (216, 13/4 
Kroym.): tota istius erroris et scaena et doctrina inde fluxit; Acta purgat. 
Felicis (Optat. Milev. App., 200, 18/20 Ziwsa): semper sic falsum per 
terrorem, per scaenam, per inreligiosam mentem actum est; Zeno Veron. 
1, 4, 6: omnem ... malitiae scenam (from Tert.?); Lucifer. Calaur. 
de s. Athanas. 2, 9 (164, 6 H.): scenae tuae machina; Consult. Zacch. 
et Apollon. 1, 29; from Tert. cf. adv. Marc. 3, 11 (394, 8/9): et utique 
debuerat phantasmatis scaenam decucurrisse. — specie: cf. the note on 
25, 1. -— For the belief that the oracles were controlled by demons, 
a belief which was part of the tradition of Christian apologetics, cf. the 
note on 1,5: Pythii ... daemonis. For divinitatem mentientes, cf. 20,5 
diabolus aemulus with the note; cor. 7, 55/6: si enim mendacium 
divinitatis diabolus operatus est; spect. 10 (13, 5/7): sed non ignoramus, 
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qui sub istis nominibus institutis simulacris operentur et gaudeant et 
divinitatem mentiantur, nequam spiritus scilicet, daemones; adv. Marc. 
5, 17 (635, 4/5): ita enim totum saeculum mendacio divinitatis implevit 
(sc. diabolus); apol. 22, 9: (daemones) aemulantur divinitatem, dum 
furantur divinationem; cf. also the note on 48, 4: ad lenocinium . . . 
divinitatis and Bauer's note on Joh. 8, 44 (Hdb. N. T., 6, 129). — 
medieinarum: this, too, is a commonplace in apologetics; cf. e. g. 
apol. 22, 11: benefici (sc. daemones sunt) plane et circa curas valetu- 
dinum. laedunt enim primo, dehinc remedia praecipiunt ad miraculum 
nova sive contraria, post quae desinunt laedere et curasse creduntur ; 
Min. Fel. 27, 2 (imitated by [Cypr.] quod ?dola 7; Lact. div. inst. 2, 15,1 
and epit. 23, 8); Tatian. orat. 18: oi vowılönevor Jeol coig Ttov 
éxigotcüvrec uéAeotv, Érevca OU Övelpwv THY EIG MUTOUG TTPAYLKTELÖLEVOL 
dcEav Inmool« te tobs TOLOUTOUG ttpotévat xeAebcavtec TdaVTWV ÓpOVtQY, 
Erzerddv cv éyxwplwv ATTOAXUGWOLV, KTOTTALEVOL TOV xapvóvcov, Ay 
éxpayuateioavto vécov TTEPLYPA@POVTES, TOUS &vOporouc sic Th dpyatov 
axoxattota@at (Tatianus here quotes Justin, whose words, according 
to Wilamowitz (cf. Schwartz’s edition, Index, p. 58, s.v. Aristides), 
are directed against the éyx@utx tod "AoxAnztov of Aristides; but it 
seems more probable that the tradition is older, cf. [Apul.] Asclep. 24: 
statuas anvimatas sensu et spiritu plenas ... vmbecillitates hominibus 
facientes easque curantes); ib., 37; Pass. Barthol. 1. — medieinarum . .. 
praenuntiationum: cf. the note on 27, 1: et concipi et confici, perfici. 
praenuntiatio is Tp. — laedant iuvando: this remark is also very 
common in this connection, e. g. [Cypr.) de sing. cler. 19 (194, 7/10 H.): 
artificialia sunt itaque semper diaboli beneficia, quibus ingenium suae 
calliditatis exercens sanctimoniae deditos dolosis commoditatibus iuvat 
ut perdat. — abdueunt: cf. apol. 22, 7: et quae illis (sc. daemonibus) 
adcuratior pascua est quam hominem a recogitatu verae divinitatis 
avertant praestigiis falsae divinationis? ; Min. Fel. 26, 8; 27, 2 (imitated 
by [Cypr.] quod idola 7 and Lact. div. instit. 2, 14, 14; 2, 16, 9); Justin 
apol. 1, 14, 1; Lortz, Tert., 2, 94,,. Cf. also Porphyrius’ words on 
sacrifices (de abstin. 2, 40): tatta de xal ta Ópnota morovor (viz. the 
demons) nerxothon, hua EdEAovres ano ths dpc Evvolas töv dev 
x«i ep’ éaurobcG enitpetpat. — ex insinuatione falsae: res. 2 (27, 9/10): 
in alterius divinitatis insinuatione; scorp. 4 (152, 24). 


13. non clausa vis est: cf. apol. 22, 8; Min. Fel. 26, 8: spiritus 
insinceri, vagi; [Cypr.] quod idola 6; Cypr. ad Donat. 5: erraticos 
spiritus ; Lact. div. instit. 2, 16, 5, etc. — pervolatiea: &. A. — interim: 
‘provisionally’, viz. till the Last Judgment; cf. e. g. Tatian. orat. 12 
(13, 23/5 Schwartz): ó de av SAwyv Stonóvrc Evrpupäav avdrovs (i.e. 
the demons) clace péyptc čv 6 xóouoc rtepas AxBov avarvdy, xai ó 
Stxaoths mapxyévyntat. — dubitaverit: Tert. frequently puts an accus. 
c. nf. after this verb, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 50/1; Thes. l. L. V 1: 2090, 
64. segq.; K. Dienelt, Glotta 29 (1942), 120. — domus: this form of the 
accus. plur., which is rarely found from Claud. Quadrig. (in Gell. 
17, 2, 5) downwards, also occurs in res. 41 (85, 17). For the idea, cf. 
Porphyr. in Euseb. praepar. evang. 4, 28, 3: Olxoc m&o usotóc tæv 
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zovnpóv Saruövov. — nee tantum ... sed: cf. comm. on 19,2. — 
eireumveniri: the reading of A B (-re) is in my opinion impossible. 
The varying of an active and a passive infin. is not uncommon (ef. 
Madvig's note on Cic. fin. 2, 7, 21; Kroll on Cic. Brut. 196; Housman 
on Lucan. 1, 9; Heidrich, 40; Axelson, Sen., 57; Edmar, 82; Sórbom, 
110; Pettersson, 159; Lófst., Arnob., 93), but the present passage is 
of a different character; nor does it seem right mentally to supply 
daemonia, from the preceding daemonis (for similar cases, cf. Wahlen, 
7/9), no other instance of such a variatio subiectii in Tert.’s works 
being known. Probably tbis clerical error is due to the ending of the 
preceding patere. 


47. The classification of dreams. 


“As was shown in the foregoing chapter, many dreams, viz. the 
fallacious, confused, and impure ones, are caused by demons (§ 1); 
it is from God that the dreams proceed which edify us and reveal 
truth; the latter are also sent to infidels, as for instance to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who dreamt a dream from God, and many people have 
learned to know God in this way (on the other hand, the faithful are 
often tempted in dreams by the devil) (§ 2). A third class is commonly 
attributed to dreams which the soul is said to show to itself by means 
of an intent contemplation of the coherence of all things. Since, 
however, it is impossible for the soul to dream at will, we are entitled 
to ask how a dream can be caused by any activity of the soul itself. 
The best solution might be to regard this class (which leaves the soul 
the possibility to perform its proper functions during the ‘ecstasy of 
sleep’) as forming part of the ‘natural type’ of dreams <described in 
ch. 45>. (§ 3) Dreams which cannot be included in any of these three 
classes, may well be regarded as the outcome of this special form of 
ecstasy (§ 4)'. 

The mention of the influence of demons on dreams (46, 12/3) induces 
Tert. to discuss a classification of dreams according to their sources. 
Three classes are distinguished, as dreams are thought to proceed 
from God, from demons, and (perhaps) from the activity of the soul 
itself. This classification was generally known in Tert.’s time, but it 
referred to prophetic dreams only (in Tert.’s argument this is not 
always clear and, as far as the second class is concerned, he would 
not have approved of it in every respect). 

A classification of this kind is found for the first time in the frag- 
ments of the ancient Stoics, though no text is known in which the 
three classes are mentioned together. Cf. St. V. F. 3, 605: xal uavrızöv 
òè uóvov elvat tov omoudatov, Oo av Eriommunv Exovra Owryvocvud)y 
onuctwy tv &£ x DeGv T) Satwdvav mwpdc avdearwov Ploy tewdvtov. 
9v Ó xoi tà eldy ts waveixys elvat nmepl abröv, TÓ TE SverooxptTIKOY 
x«i TO olcvooxonuxóv, etc. Besides these, the Stoics assume a prog- 
nostication through dreams by virtue of the connection of human 
souls with the soul of the universe, which, during the rest of the 
senses, enables them to contemplate the coherence of all things, and so to 
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know the future: St. V. F. 2, 1198 (= Chalcid. comm. 251): Heraclitus 
vero consentientibus Stoicis rationem nostram cum divina ratione connectit 
regente ac moderante mundana: propter inseparabilem comitatum 
consciam decreli rationabilis factam quiescentibus animis ope sensuum 
futura. denuntiare (the right interpretation of this passage was given 
by B. Switalski, Des Chalcidius Kommentar zu Platons Timáus (Münster 
i. W. 1902), 37,: ope sensuum is dependent on quiescentibus: “when 
the souls are freed from the exertion of the senses"); cf. Wachsmuth, 
Die Ansichten der Stoiker über Mantik und Dämonen (Berlin 1860), 23; 
H. Leisegang, Der heilige Geist, 1, 203/4 (of the passages quoted by 
Zeller III 1, 352,,, none may be referred to the ancient Stoa with 
absolute certainty). 

This classification became generally known in the form given to 
it by Posidonius, an account of which is found in Cic. divin. 1, 64: 
sed tribus modis censet (sc. Posidonius) deorum appulsu homines 
somniare: uno, quod praevideat animus ipse per sese, quippe qui deorum 
cognatione teneatur; altero, quod plenus aer sit immortalium animorum, 
in quibus tamquam insignitae notae veritatis appareant ; tertio, quod. ipsi 
dii cum dormientibus colloquantur. For the interpretation of this 
passage, cf. Reinhardt, Poseidon., 457/9; Leisegang, loc. cit., 205, and 
210; S. Blankert, Seneca over natuur en cultuur (Amsterdam 1940), 
204/6. We may be sure that doxographical literature gave only accounts 
in general terms of this classification. 

Posidonius was followed by Philo, who also distinguished three 
classes: a) (de somn. 1, 1): &p’ oŭ tò Yeiov EX&youev xata thy idiav 
ErBoANv tag Ev Toig brvotc Erıntunerıv pavtaciac; (tb. 2,2): tò... 
zpGTov... Xpyovtoc THS xtvTjoeoG 9&o0 xal or o0vroc Kopktwg TÀ ‘huty 
piv &dyra, Yvoptua dé Exutg; b) (ib. 1, 2): £v & ó fjuécepoc votc t 
ty Awy Gu yxtvoDu.evoc ¿È Eautod xatéyecOal te xal 9eopopsiaSat Soxet, 
GG ixavóc elvat rpoAaußaveıv xal mTpoytvoxetw TL TOV PEAAÓYTOV 
(similarly, ib. 2, 2); c) (td. 2, 1): önörav Ev tote Önvors &E Exuriis N 
uy} xtvoupévy, x«i avadovotca Eaurmv xopußavrız xal evdovormon 
Suvaneı mpoyuwottxy, Ta uéAovza Yeontin. For the relation of the 
second class to the corresponding one in Posidonius' classification, 
which is not at once evident (“the votc tév 6Awv is full of immortal 
souls"), cf. Reinhardt, op. cit., 458; Cl. Blum, Studies in the Dream- 
Book of Artemidorus (Uppsala 1936), 66; Völker, Philo, 289,; Theiler, 
Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus, 136; see also my discussion on 
Philo's theory in Mnemos., III ser. 9 (1940), 77/8. 

In Christian literature the same distinction occurs with this modi- 
fication that the daiyoves (or immortales animi) are replaced by the 
devil or by evil demons; the idea that only prophetic 
dreams are concerned, is gradually lost (as already in the present 
chapter). Thus Prudentius (cathem. 6) distinguishes between dreams 
proceeding from Christ (73/6), from the devil (137/40), or from the 
soul itself (37/40): imitata multiformes | facies sibi ipsa fingit (sc. 
anima), / per quas repente currens | tenui fruatur actu (it is not altogether 
impossible that Prudentius was influenced by 45, 1/2; cf. Mnemos., 
III ser. 11 (1943), 76/7). Similarly, Cassian. conlat. 1, 19: illud sane 
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prae omnibus nosse debemus, tria cogitationum nostrarum esse principia, 
id est ex Deo, ex diabolo et ex nobis. Augustine distinguishes dreams 
proceeding directly from God (ep. 162, 5), from demons (ib. 9, 3) or 
angels (ib. 162, 5), and dreams originating from the soul itself (ib. 
162, 5; de trin. 11, 7; civ. dei 18, 18, 2). A very detailed classification 
is given by Anastasius Sinaita (quaest. 120 = P. G. 89, 772 B/C): 
a) foolish dreams sent by evil demons; b) dreams originating from the 
recollection of what was done during the day; c) dreams proceeding 
and sroudyov, d) from God, e) from the angels, f) from the soul itself, 
especially from souls ‘possessing the Holy Spirit’ (co Ioél 2, 28; Act. 
apost. 2, 17). Gregor. Magn. (dial. 4, 48; moral. 8, 24, 42; cf. Isidor. 
sent. 4, 18 and 6, 67; Deubner, De incubatione, 3,) distinguishes between 
dreams which are caused a) ventris plenitudine, b) eius inanitate, 
c) illusione, d) cogitatione et illusione, e) revelatione, f) cogitatione et 
revelatione (Blum, op. cit., 64/5 is certainly wrong in putting this classi- 
fication on a level with that which occurs in Chaleid. comm. 256; 
Chalcidius follows Philo, cf. my discussion in Mnemos., III ser. 9 
(1940), 65/85). Frequently one of the three classes is omitted. Thus 
Gregor. Nyss. only mentions dreams caused by God and by the soul 
itself (de opif. hom. 172 A/B; cf. Gronau, Poseidonios, 185/91 and 
Blum, 68/9); his brother Basilius mentions dreams sent by the devil 
(ep. class. 2, ep. 210, 6 — P. G. 32, 777 C), and dreams which are 
TYG pedmuepiwviig Évvotacg ... armgnuara (homi. in Ps. 33,1 = P.G. 
29, 353 C). According to Lactantius (opif. dei 18, 9), true dreams 
originate from God, whereas the fallacious ones are due to the condition 
of the soul during sleep. For further particulars, cf. H. Weiland, 
Het oordeel der kerkvaders over het orakel (Amsterdam 1935), 77/80. 
Most frequently we hear about dreams sent by demons, e.g. Tert. 
apol. 23, 1; Min. Fel. 27, 2; Justin apol. 1, 14, 1; Lactant. div. instit. 
2, 14, 14; [Cypr.] quod idola 7; Aug. de trin. 4, 11, 14; cf. the note 
on 46, 12. 

We need not discuss here the distinction of three classes of dreams 
by Herophilus (Aét. 5, 2, 3), as it is totally different from the classi- 
fication propagated by the Stoics (cf. D DG, 15 and 416, appar. crit. ; 
C. Fredrich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen, 215; M. Wellmann, 
Arch. f. Gesch. d. Mediz. 16 (1924), 72; Blum, 69; M. Gelzer, Zwei 
Prinzipien der Traumeintetlung, in: Iuvenes dum sumus, Progr. Philol. 
Tagung Basel, 1907, 41). 

Now we have to examine the question how Tert. works up the 
data transmitted to him by doxographical literature. We have already 
observed that he relates this classification to all dreams and forgets 
that originally it only referred to prophetic dreams. The existence 
of dreams eaused by demons he accepts unconditionally, as it belongs 
to the traditional commonplaces of Christian apologeties. Dreams 
originating from God are also regarded by him as a matter of course. 
As an adherent of Montanism he is particularly interested in them, 
because he regards them(as he does visions)as an indication of the 
new time which has now come, the ‘time of perfect revelation'. In 
relation to this idea he frequently adduces Ioel 2, 28, e. g. in res. 63 
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(124, 29 segq.), adv. Marc. 5, 4 (579, 20/1), 5, 8 (599, 2/5), 5, 11 (611, 
11/2), 5, 17 (633, 23), though it is only in the present chapter that 
he associates this text (and that quite naturally) with dreams (xai ot 
rpeoßdrepor budv évorvian EvurrMacdyoovtat, xal of veavioxot byudvy 
épdcerc Sovrat; cf. Bonwetsch, Montan., 68/9 and 118/21). The 
complete text of Ioel 2, 28 is quoted in Pass. Perpet. 1, 4, where 
this idea is most clearly expressed; the dream recorded in v.v. 17 
must be explained in the same way. 

The third class, i.e. dreams produced by the Aoytorixdv itself, 
raises great difficulties for Tert., for in ch. 45 he had argued that the 
dream is a combination of sleep and ecstasy, which makes impossible 
an activity of the mind during sleep as assumed by the Stoics. Tert. 
even accentuates the contrast by describing those dreams as an 
ex arbitrio somniare, ‘a dreaming at will’. He gets out of the difficulty 
by a reasoning which is typical of him: the normal form of dreams, 
as described in ch. 45, leaves the soul the possibility of **going through 
(almost equivalent to ‘performing’) its proper functions" (res suas 
perpeti) during this ecstasy: in this way he neither denies the existence 
of ecstasy nor a certain activity of the soul during sleep, which activity 
takes place “within the limits of the ecstasy’ (45, 6: ecstasin ... 
operari; 47, 3: “this species forms part of the naturalis forma", 
i.e. of the ecstasis, cf. 45, 3). 

Here again it may be assumed that the doxographical matter was 
taken from Hermippus (see Introduction, pp. 44*/5*). 


l. etsi... sed: cf. the note on 32, 9. — affectantia: ‘deluding us 
with false appearances'; used in this sense affectare occurs from Sen. 
suas. 3, 4 and Quint. declam. 18, 7 downwards; from Tert.'s works 
cf. e. g. ad nat. 1, 4, 5; 2, 4, 17; iei. 2 (275, 30); orat. 15 (189, 19). — 
frustratoria (Tp): certainly from the idiom of lawyers (e. g. Modestin. 
dig. 22, 1, 41 pr.), as perhaps also ludibriosa (from Gell. downwards, 
e. g. cod. Justin. 5, 70, 6). For the antithesis imagines . . . res, cf. 7, 2. 


2. ipsi gratiae is to be considered as a dat. auctoris, for it is the 
grace of the Holy Spirit to which these dreams are due. — compara- 
buntur: a fut. gnomicum, but also caused by the preceding fut. deputa- 
buntur; cf. the note on 10,6: erunt haec in omnibus . . . quae vivent. — 
revelatoria (X.A.); as an instance of this kind of dream the öoaue 
of Petrus (Act. apost. 10, 10) may be quoted. — aedifieatoria (Tp): 
cf. the comm. on 26, 1. — vocatoria: à. A. (but this word occurs in 
medieval Latin, cf. Du Cange s. v.); the dream of the Exatovrapyns 
(Act. apost. 10, 3) is of this kind. With the description of these two 
kinds of dream cf. Mirac. Theclae 2 praef. C: &AA& tà Lv tv Gatóvov 
(se. £vórtvta.), Gag Ex AVY TOAAGY OALya elneiv, TOLAŬTA * draTNAG, TOWNES, 
xiPdyra, rouvaa (= ddAra), SoAcpa, TOAD tò AyAumdes xal Strebevopevov 
Eyovta, ta dE TOV &yiov &px Aoıröv iduara xal Deantopata, moia; 
cag, QANI, &nAX, dyta, OAdxANPA xal ToD Sedwxdtoc Peod dAndc¢ 
énatia. — liberalitas is almost equivalent to donum, as in cor. 1, 1; 
Tac. hist. 1, 20; Suet. Tib. 46; Claud. 29; Galba 15; Vita Horat. Cf. the 
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use of munificentia in 14, 4. — peraequante: cf. 2, 2. — maior... 
discunt: Orig. c. Cels. 1, 46: bums AcdéEetat Ste norol domepel Kxovceg 
npooeAnAbdacı xpıoriavisuß, TVEÚLÆTÓG tivog Tp&bavros abrav To 
hyepoviney alpvidıov &xó TOD piosiv tov Adyov Emi Tb breparodavety 
adrod xal Yavrasımoavros adrolg Unap 7) dvap; ib. 1, 48; Euseb. 
hist. eccles. 6, 5, 6 seq.; [Hippolyt.] in Ps. frag. 30 (p. 151 Achelis); 
Hier. chron. p. 281 Helm: qui (sc. Arnobius) cum... adhuc ethnicus 
ad credulitatem somniis compelleretur. — dignatio dei: d?gnatio is often 
used in relation to the emperors, e. g. Tac. hist. 1, 52; Plin. paneg. 77, 5; 
Paneg. 2, 20, 1; 11, 5, 1; Acta Cypriani 1, etc. (Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1132, 
74. seqq.) ; referring to gods e. g. Apul. Asclep. 7 (42, 1 Thom.; cf. Thes., 
loc. cit., 37/74). divina dignatio (d. dei, domini) is often found in Tert.’s 
works, e. g. tei. 7 (283, 19); adv. Iud. 1, 53; adv. Marc. 2, 6 (341, 23) 
and 4, 22 (492, 5); bapt. 18, 2. 3; d. spiritus sancti: iei. 8 (284, 7/8); 
cf. also pat. 11 (17, 12/3); ad ux. 1, 4; Kok, 117; Schrijn.-Mohrm., 
Cypr., 1, 90/1; Watson, 247/8; Koch, Gelasius, 81; Goelz., Avit., 588. 
It is highly probable that this development of the sense of dignatio 
was influenced by the similar development of Xdpıc, cf. Wetter, 
Charis, 15 seqq. (particularly 28, where after quoting some passages 
from the letters of St. Paul he remarks: "überall hier hat wohl Paulus 
die ‘hellenische’ Vorstellung der Gnade, und zwar in Analogie mit 
der Gnade der Kaiser gedacht"). — ethnieos: see the note on 3,3. — 
ita . . . sanctos: almost the same thought recurs in Justin apol. 1, 58, 3: 
Od yap &Mo te dyavilovrar ol Acyönevor Satuoves, Y) d&m&yew tode 
&vOpod Toug &xd to} Tommoavtog Deo Hal tod mpcoroyóvou adTod 
Xprotot * xal robs u£v thc yij¢ wy, Exatpeodar Suvapévouc totic yytvotc 
xxl xetporotrot; xpocfjAcoxv x«l TpocrAoUot, robs dé ext Fewplay 
Delov dppGvrac Ürerxpobovres, TV un AoYtopu.ov omppova xal xadapov 
xai Ana Blov Eywouy, sic &céBeuxv EußaAAoucıv. The martyrs in parti- 
cular were regarded as being exposed to the machinations of the devil 
(cf. the passages collected by Schlier, 130). — a... absistit: this may 
be an allusion to Ps. 90, 5/6: où qoBn94,oy, Arco Yößou vuxteptvod, and 
BeAoug xeropévou Aucpas, and TERYURTOG Surcopsuouévou ÈV oxócet, KTTÖ 
suuntaparos xxi Satwoviov keonußpıvod — ut vel... 
potest: a very similar statement occurs in the epist. de mal. doctor. 
16, 5 (p. 98 Caspari): semper enim diabolus mentibus nostris quies- 
centibus vigilat. nescio, quid non dormientibus faciat, qui vigilantibus 
nonnunquam subtiliter et latenter obrepit. Cf. also Caesar. Arelat. serm. 
177, 4 Morin: aliquando ista concupiscentia, sic insidiatur sanctis et 
bonis Christianis, ut faciat dormientibus quod non potest vigilantibus: 
aliquotiens enim inviti et nolentes inlusionibus polluuntur (for the 
somnia Venerea, cf. the note on 45, 4); Aug. de trin. 4, 11, 14: quid 
magnum est diabolo et angelis eius... occultis inspirationibus ad 
tlludendos humanos sensus phantasmata imaginum machinari, quibus 
vigilantes dormientesve decipiat? For the use of obrepit, ef. Cic. divin. 
2, 139: nullae ergo imagines obrepunt in animos dormientium extrinsecus 
and a hymn published by Rónsch, Sem., 3, 79, vs. 8/10: noctem largire 
quietam, | ne gravis impediat mortis caligine somnus, | hostis subripiat 
(= subrepat) nobis ne fraude maligna. 
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3. ex intentione circumstantiarum: for intentio followed by an 
objective genit., cf. Liv. 4, 17, 4: non aversum ab intentione lusus 
animum; Quint. instit. 10, 3, 23: avocent ab intentione operis destinati. 
As for the meaning (‘intent contemplation’), cf. iei. 11 (288, 30): 
sola... lectione, non etiam intentione comperta. For intendere in the 
sense of intueri, cf. Bonnet, 256; Rónsch, It.2, 371/2; Blomgren, Fort., 
1, 174/5. — eireumstantiarum is interpreted by Norden, Verg. Aen. VI, 
42, as *der Zusammenhang der immanenten Naturgesetze'. He connects 
this passage with Cic. d?vin. 1, 125/6, where fate, by the contemplation 
of which the mind in the opinion of Posidonius (1b. 64) unaided sees 
the future, is defined as causa aeterna rerum, cur et ea quae praeterierunt 
facta, sint et quae instant fiant et quae sequentur fulura sint. That the 
contents of these words were compressed by Tert. into the word 
circumstantia, according to Norden is proved by the fact that Quint. 
(instit. 5, 10, 102 seq.) defines the argumenta ex circumstantia (èx 
nepLotacewc) as arguments taken ex antecedentibus et iunctis et sequen- 
tibus. Though this interpretation is certainly possible, we should not 
forget that Tert. always uses circumstantia in a definitely concrete 
sense, especially in orat. 3 (182, 22): illa angelorum circumstantia 
(frequently the meaning is ‘condicio mala’, ‘angustia’, e. g. bapt. 17, 3: 
cum urgetur — a periclitantis; orat. 10 (187, 12); iei. 9 (285, 13) ; res. 30 
(69, 3); adv. Val. 15 — 195, 3). Since, moreover, it is far from certain 
that Tert. had a clear notion of the Stoic view that the soul during 
the sleep of the body may contemplate the future by virtue of the 
coherence of all things, it seems advisable to translate circumstantia 
simply by: ‘the things surrounding it (viz. the soul)’: the soul produces 
dreams by an intent contemplation of such things as are perceptible 
to it during sleep. — quam... somniare: the traditional reading is 
right, est being followed by an accus. c. inf.; of course the relative 
clause has causal force: “since it cannot dream at will". — Epieharmus: 
we know nothing about this view of ‘Epicharmus’, but we may be 
certain that Hermippus discussed it (Epicharmus is also mentioned 
in 46, 11, à passage which must certainly be traced back to Hermippus). 
Num is equivalent here to nonne (cf. 49, 3): “is it not the best 
solution to refer this class to the natural form of dreams?” i.e.: 
“we may ascribe this kind of dream to the working of the ecstasts’’. 
The naturalis forma is the junction of sleep and ecstasy described in 
45, 3: et inde iam forma somnum ecstasi miscens et natura de 
forma. Of this use of num more instances are given by Thórnell 
(Stud. Tert., 2, 41/2); cf. also Hofm., Synt., 649. — servans.... 
perpeti: Kroymann, Quaest. Tert., 116, remarks: “participium servans 
nullo modo coniungi posse cum subiecto species in aperto est”, and 
proposes to read servanti; this interpretation is rightly refuted by 
Thórnell, Stud. Tert., 1, 41: “Est... species-servans = species, qua 
servatur". For such personifications of abstract conceptions, cf. the 
note on 14, 2, for the use of an infin. after servare, adv. Prax. 27 (282, 
18/20): (lesus) quem tunc angelus ex ea parte, qua spiritus erat, dei 
filium pronuntiavit, servans carni filium hominis dict. — perpeti 
emphasizes the passive state of the soul during sleep; cf. 9,4. 
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4. videbuntur: cf. comm. on 10, 6. — praeter opinionem must not 
be translated by ‘unexpected’, for Artemidorus repeatedly says that 
totally unexpected dreams were commonly regarded as a special gift 
from the gods; these words are to be connected with facultatis: “of 
whose essence it is impossible to form an idea"; for facultas with the 
meaning ‘essence’, see my note on carm. de resurr. 144. — ipsi... 
eestasi: in my thesis I wrongly referred these words to Tert.'s treatise 
de ecstasi (the same is done by Quispel, 17): Tert. only means to say 
that all these dreams are due to the ‘ecstasy’. This kind of dreams 
is most in accordance with the Montanistic doctrine of ecstasy, cf. 
Adam, Kirch. Tert., 139. 


48. The influence which time, the position of the body, and nourishment 
have on dreams. 


«It is presumed that the truest and clearest dreams occur towards 
the end of the night, and the most quiet ones in spring (§ 1). It is 
also recommended not to lie down supinely or on one’s right side, 
lest the seat of the senses should be disturbed or the liver be pressed. 
But these are only ingenious suppositions, for we cannot assume that 
dreams may be influenced from without (§ 2). We must also pay 
attention to prescriptions about the abstaining from any or at least 
from some kinds of food, for instance the injunction to fast before 
the incubatio, or the avoidance of beans by the Pythagoreans. The 
improbability of the latter instruction is shown by the case of Daniel 
and of the three young men who only ate vegetables and yet received 
the gift of dreaming and of explaining dreams (§ 3). As to the ab- 
staining from food, I myself found that, when I had not taken any, 
I did not remember afterwards to have had any dreams. However, 
I do not mean to imply that in these matters this abstemiousness, 
which is required by pagan superstition, is of no importance for the 
true faith. Thus Daniel for the time of three weeks took nothing but 
juiceless food; but he did so only to ‘lure God to him’ by humiliating 
himself, but not with the intention of making his soul specially pure 
and clear, as though it was not meant to pass through that ecstasy 
which constitutes the essence of all dreams. For it is impossible to 
neutralize this ‘ecstasy’ by practising abstemiousness; by doing so 
we can only cause the ‘ecstasy’, which will inevitably come over us, 
to take place in God <, i.e.: we can only effect that God sends us 
reasonable dreams» (§ 4)”. 

Of the materials worked up in this chapter the discussion of the 
influence of the position of the body on dreams may perhaps be 
traced back to Soranus, as is shown in the commentary on § 2 (however, 
it is also possible that Tert. found both a treatment of this question 
and the data discussed in § 1 in the dream-book of Hermippus; see : 
Introduction, p. 44*). Daniel is mentioned in this connection, because 
his fasting was regarded by the Montanists as a prototype of their 
own practices. 

All views mentioned in §§ 1/3 are combated, for according to Tert. 
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it is impossible that dreams are influenced from without (82: Alio- 
quin ... poterunt; § 4: Ita... fiat). 


1. Certiora... somniari: the accusatives have almost the function 
of adverbs as in Apul. met. 1, 18: extrema somniasti . .. saeva et gravia, 
somniare. This adverbial use of the plural of neutral adjectives, which 
is much less common than the similar use of the sing., is found in 
poetry in particular from Lucr. 5, 33 downwards (Hofm., Synt., 381); 
for instances from Tert.’s works, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 17 and Borleffs, 
Mnemos. N. S. 60 (1932), 89,, e. g. paen. 6, 1: incerta reptant (Sna 
Épztouctv' lunius). This use becomes very common in poetry of the 
last period, e. g. Iuvenc. 4, 313: extrema tacere (‘to be dying’); 4, 194 
incauta furentem; 4, 546; Avit. carm. 2, 132; 4, 133; Ennod. carm. 
1, 5, 36; Sedul. carm. Pasch. 3, 330; Prud. perist. 14, 101; apotheos. 11; 
Anthol. Lat. 893, 1/2; for Corippus, cf. Petschenig's index, p. 232, 
for Amm. Marc., Hagendahl, Stud. Amm., 45,; cf. also Norden, Verg. 
Aen. VIS, 255; Lófst., Synt., 2, 420/1 ('poetical, mostly a Grecism’); 
von Geisau, Indogerm. Forsch. 36 (1916), 88; Kraus, Paulin. Nol., 79. 
— colatiora = puriora, cf. 9, 6. — sub bas temporal sense (also in 
apol. 21, 6 and 35, 10), which is found from Caes. b. gall. 5, 13, 3 
and 6. civ. 1, 27, 3 downwards; cf. Hofm., Synt., 539; Rönsch, Jt.2, 397; 
Svenn., Oros., 48/9; Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr. 1, 122. For extimus (earliest 
instances: Lucr. 3, 219 and Cic. rep. 6, 17), which is also found in 
apol. 21, 6 and adv. Marc. 3, 18 (406, 24), cf. Hoppe, serm. Tert., 
39/40. — It was a widely-spread belief that dreams seen towards 
the end of the night were the trustworthiest, e.g. Moschus 2, 5: 
(Haws) ebre xai dtpexéwy Totpxiívexat É9voc évetpwv; Hor. sat. 1, 10, 33: 
post mediam noctem... cum somnia vera; Ovid. heroid. 19, 195/6; 
Prop. 4, 4, 62/6; C. E. L. 1109, 7; Cyprian. Gall. Numeri 281/4; 
Philostrat. Vita Apollon. 2, 37. The same view may perhaps be found 
in Ovid met. 15, 664: somnique fugam lux alma secuta est and Sen. 
Troad. 438 seqq.; for the interpretation of Verg. Aen. 6, 893/6 (when 
Aeneas leaves Hades through the gate of the false dreams, it means 
that he departs before midnight), cf. W. Everett, Class. Rev. 14 (1900), 
153 seq.; Norden, Verg. Aen. VI?, 348 (who refers to Aen. 8, 26 co 67; 
cf. also ib. 5, 739). This belief also occurs in the papyri magicae (e. g. 
Pap. Londin. 121, 943: x«i öde Goa méwrty voutéc; cf. Hopfner, 
Gr.-äg. Offenbarungszauber, 1, 225), in medieval epics (Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, 24, 959), and in the Divina Commedia (Inf. 26, 7: ma se 
presso al mattin del ver si sogna; Purgat. 9, 13/8). Similarly, the Indians 
regarded the last dream only as important (J. von Negelein, Welt- 
geschichte des Aberglaubens, 1, 320). On the other hand, the diurnae 
quietis imagines were considered to be fallacious (Apul. met. 4, 27). — 
emergente: cf. 53, 6. — vigore: cf. the note on 43, 2. — prodaeto: 
this part. occurs for the first time in Tert.’s works (also in paen. 10, 2; 
pud. 8 (235, 1) and 9 (238, 26/7); adv. Marc. 5, 6 (589, 3); apol. 18, 3 
(cf. Löfst., Krit., 55); res. 11 = 40, 18); in later times it is found 
in Hier. in Ion. 4, 10/1; ep. de cast. 4, 6 (p. 129 Caspari): in vanum 
prodacta (proiecta S) est castitas. — verno = vere. In the ablat. this 
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use of the adj. is frequently found from Cato agric. 54, 3 downwards 
(cf. Hofm., Synt., 457; Lófst., Synt., 2, 42 and Per., 297); in the other 
cases, with the exception of the accus., it is rarely found in Latin 
of the later period. The dative occurs in spect. 9 (11, 18), the plural 
verna in res. 12 (41, 7; also Cypr. ad Demetr. 3 (353, 1 H.) and Ennod. 
c. Epiphan., praef.). hibernum = hiems is found in apol. 40, 14 and 
adv. Marc. 1, 1 (291, 12). A mascul. subst. vernus occurs in [ Hippocr.] 
ep. ad Antioch, reg. (ed. by A. Nelsson, Symb. Danielsson, 215, 17). — 
magis quieta: on the other hand, Augustus dreamt plurima... et 
vane. et irrita in spring (Suet. Aug. 91). — hiems . . .obduret: cf. Soran. 
gynaec. 1, 41, 2: èv... TH yeu Ovi renvxvapevov TÜV ooudcov; Cael. 
Aurel. acut. morb. 3, 5, 53: quod corpora densel (sc. hiems); id., morb. 
chron. 3, 8, 110. — autumnus ... valetudinum: Hor. carm. 3, 23, 8: 
grave tempus; sat. 2, 6, 19; Liv. 25, 26, etc. (Thes. 1. L. II: 1603, 63 seqq.) ; 
from medical literature, cf. e. g. Cels. 2, 1; Soran. gynaec. 1, 10, 41; 
2, 48 (117), 1. — alias — alioquin; see the note on 46, 8. — About 
dreams dreamt in autumn, cf. Alciphron ep. 3, 10: &vevetpópsvog 
reptyapns Tv, Evdünıov de Tomadpevos todc quAAoyóouc Eoravaı 
unvas Eyvav tivo. tà &vöonvia evdéotata; Plut. quaest. conviv. 
8, 10, 1: tò Aeyóuevoy mepi vOv Evunviov óc otv &éBata xol dev, 
udAtota nepil Tog quXAoyÓóouc; Basil. ep. class. 2, ep. 207, 1 (P. G. 
32, 761 A). — vinosissimis: for vinosus as a property of some kinds 
of fruit, cf. Suet. Aug. 77; Plin. n. h. 15, 97. 109; Colum. de arbor. 
23, 1; Cael. Aurel. morb. chron. 1, 4, 93. Plutarch (quaest. conviv. 8, 10) 
asserts that the use of fruit and wine in autumn causes confused 
dreams (cf. also Philostratus Vita Apollon. 2, 37). Probably Tert. in 
this passage altered the note found in his source under the influence 
of his adherence to the Montanists, who rejected juicy fruits as too 
luxurious; cf. for this view in particular ses. 1 (275, 4/6): quod etiam 
xerophagias observemus siccantes cibum ab omni carne et omni turulentia 
et uvidroribus quibusque pomis mec quid vino- 
sitatis vel edamus vel potemus; J. Schümmer, Die 
altchristl. Fastenpraxis, 39/40. 


2. The words ex ipsius quietis situ (sc. magis quieta somniari) are 
on a level with the preceding ex temporibus ... anni; the structure 
of the sentence is less clear, because here a subordinate clause (st... 
decumbat) follows instead of a subst. (verno $ 1). — resupina: the 
interpretation of this adj. is not absolutely certain; we must either 
regard quies as the subject of decumbat or once more interpret resupina 
as an adverbial accus. and supply ille qui dormit as the subject of 
decumbat. The latter interpretation is preferable, cf. e. g. Cic. invent. 
1, 98 vitare poterit (where the subject orator should be supplied from 
the context) or Ovid ars amat. 3, 787/8: Mille modi Veneris: simplex 
minimique laboris, | cum iacet in dextrum semisupina latus (in technical 
treatises this use of the third person of the singular is very common, 
cf. e. g. Keil’s notes on Cato agric. 11, 2 and Varro r.r. 1, 2, 21; Kroll, 
Glotta 5(1914), 361; Lófst., Per., 44/5; Hofm., Synt., 623). — neque e. .. 
mentis: this sentence contains nothing new, but only serves to explain 
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the preceding prescription: if one lies down on one’s back, the intestines 
are ‘also inclined backwards’, if on one's right side, the liver is pressed 
(according to ancient physicians, the liver is entirely at the right 
side of the body, cf. e. g. Arist. de gener. animal. 4, 4 = 77la 8/9; 
[Clem.] recogn. 8, 30). Instead of neque (before conresupinatis) Tert. 
might also have written ne. — conresupinatis: à. à., of course due 
to the preceding resupina. — quasi... loeulis: it seems impossible 
to retain the reading given by A: quas? repulsis, localis. After conre- 
sup?natis it is not at all necessary to introduce repulsis by quasi; on 
the other hand, this word is not superfluous if we read refusis, this 
verb being used metaphorically. In a similar context refundere is used 
by Celsus 7, 16. Celsus discusses wounds in the belly, through which 
ihe intestines are pushed outside the body; in this case the patient 
should be put down on his back (this fact, too, furnishes a parallel 
to the passage under discussion), after which si angustius vulnus est, 
quam ut intestina commode refundantur, incidendum est, 
donec satis pateat. In the present passage refundere is in perfect 
accordance with the subsequent fluitet; cf. also res. 4 (30, 23): pul- 
monibus natandum (sc. erit, halandum Engelbrecht Kroym., but 
cf. my interpretation of this expression in Mnemos., III. ser. 3 (1936), 
165/6). — Instead of loculis (Gel.) A B have localis. As an attribute 
of statio sensuum this adjective is quite superfluous; the expression 
statio sensuum is also used by Cael. Aurel. (acut. morb. 2, 9, 51), so that 
it may be supposed that a Greek equivalent of it was already used 
by Soranus (of course we need not infer from this supposition that 
Soranus used these words in exactly the same context). Moreover, 
the reading loculis makes the use of quasi easy to explain: Tert. 
describes the intestines as ‘a kind of depositories «of food >’; (loculus 
is used 11, 5; cult. fem. 1, 9, 3; exh. cast. 12, 3/4). The choice of this 
word may be due to Plato Tim. 70 E, where the liver is described as 
PATYN... Tfj ToU COULATOS tpopy (cf. also Arist. de part. anim. 2, 3 
(650a 17 seqq): obto xal &NNas Apxas det rrAeloug eivat, OU av rav 
Anberar To góp THY TOOPHY, Gonep £x PATvnG, Ex THS xotMac xal TIS 
TOv Evr£pwv qóoscoc). The statio sensuum is of course the heart, 
to which, according to the Stoic view (shared by Tert.) ovvreiveı 
Ta aladarhpra ravra (St. V. F. 2, 896; cf. 15, 5). Hoppe (Synt., 187) 
interprets ‘das Pericardium', but in ch. 15 Tert. continually mentions 
the heart itself. — eonpressa... mentis: the traditional reading aut 
compressa, (compressu Gel.) iecoris sagina (angina B) sit mentis must 
be corrupt. The parallelism of the sentences clearly shows that Tert. 
means the lying down on the right side, which causes pressure on the 
liver. The question is what to do with the words sagina sit mentis. 
Sagina occurs fairly often in writings belonging to Tert.’s later period, 
especially in de $eiunio, where the Montanistic practice of fasting is 
upheld against the ‘gluttony’ of the psychic?; cf. ver. 6 (280, 3): «psa 
natura enuntiabit, quales nos ante pabulum et potum in virgine adhuc 
saliva exhibere consuerit rebus dumtaxat sensu agendis, quo divina 
tractantur, si multo pollentioris mentis, si multo vivacioris cordis, quam 
cum totum illud domicilium interioris hominis 
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escis stipatum, vinis inundatum, decoquendis am stercoribus 
exaestuans praemeditatorium efficitur latrıinarum ... per illam (edacitatis 
enormitatem)... incrassatum erat cor populi, ne oculis 
videret et auribus audiret et corde coniceret adipibus ob. 
structo, quas nominatim esur abstulit dedocens hominem saginae 
studere. From this quotation it is evident that sagina should be retained. 
We can try to connect this word with the genit. mentis and translate: 
“jest by a pressure on the liver a fattening (i. e. blunting? ; cf. the words 
corde ... adipibus obstructo in the preceding quotation) of the mind 
should take place"; but apart from the fact that this is à most un- 
natural interpretation, we are also forced (unless we accept Gelenius' 
conjecture compressu) to suppose the existence of a subst. compressa 
equivalent to compressus (-io). Now, though in one passage Tert. has 
remissa (adv. Marc. 4, 18 — 480, 13), and though it is possible that 
he wished to avoid compressus and -io, because these words mostly 
mean ‘cohabitation’ (adv. Marc. 4, 34 (535, 4); Thes. 1. L. III: 2157, 2/9 
and 47/53), it must be pointed out that such substantives are usually 
only found in the last period of the Latin language (perdita — -io 
perhaps in Commod. instr. 2, 28, 10; ascensa in sacram. Leonin. 313 
(ib. 314 -t0); sacram. Gelas. 1, 63 tit.; 1, 65 tit. ; missa, collecta). It is 
far more probable that we should connect the genit. iecoris with 
sagina and translate: ‘the fat liver’; in Plato Tim. 71 B the liver is 
qualified as muxvóv xal Actov x«i Anumpdy (it should not be forgotten 
that Plato is quoted in the next sentence, where 'Tert. certainly refers 
to this passage). This being established, the question remains whether 
the words compressa iecoris sagina are to be interpreted as an ablat. 
absol. or as a nomin. The first possibility finds support in the parallelism 
of the sentences, for in this case compressa iecoris sagina corresponds 
with conresupinatis internis, and sensuum with mentis (mentis of 
course refers to } mept tò Hae puyhs poten x«coxtouévr, (Tom. 71 D), 
which, according to Plato, contains the seat of the navrıxöv). If this 
interpretation is right, it is clear that after sagina something must 
have dropped out. From the artificial order of the words (sit mentis) itis 
evident that Tert. wanted to have a correct clausula here. To get clausula 
1, we need a word ending in a trochee before sit; hence it may be supposed 
that we must insert sedes or a similar feminine subst., the clausula 
requiring a participle ending in -a. The alternative is that compressa 
iecoris sagina is a nominative and corresponds with statio sensuum 
fluitet. In this case we must needs excise mentis without being able 
to explain its insertion into the text. Moreover, it would be rather 
surprising, if a special reason were given for the restless motion of 
the seat of the senses (viz. conresupinatis internis), but not for the 
pressure on the liver; so the former solution seems to be preferable. — 
As already observed, Tert. here refers to the famous passage from 
Plato’s Timaeus (70 D/72 D) in which the significance of the liver as 
regards the origin of prophetic dreams is discussed; from this 
passage it is easy to understand that a pressure on the liver must have 
a bad effect on dreams. On the other hand, Plato does not connect 
the nature of dreams with the position of the body during sleep. It 
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is not impossible that it was Soranus who did so, firstly because 
Diocles, who is often cited by Soranus, had dealt with this subject 
(see the next note), secondly because Soranus discussed the effect 
of a liver-complaint on the position of the body during sleep (cf. Cael. 
Aurel. morb. chron. 3, 4, 5l; however, it is equally plausible that this 
subject, too, was discussed in the dream-book of Hermippus. — For 
the effect of a supine position on sleep or dream, cf. Theophrast. 
I. xónxcov 16 (3, 135 Wimmer): XO TÁXELV TOLL y Urrtior Suk mv ÉxAvoty * 
Ev TOUTO yep To a p&Atov dvicov xal mpóc tov eEEovetpwypov 
(= emissionem seminis per quietem) ouv&pyeı and Diocles frag. 141 
Wellm.: Grtiov BE xudebderv oddevt BeAriöv Earıy * SUaTvoLa yàp xal 
mtypol xal Eriinnrıxk xal EEoveipiaopol (= éEovetpwypol) padrrota 
oupBatvovet roig odtw xadeddovcw; Plin. m. k. 28, 54: Aristoteles 
et Fabianus... magis (sc. somniari) ...supino cubitu, at prono 
nihi. At any rate, physicians seem to have assumed that people 
lying down on their backs were apt to get confused dreams; as for 
the position on the right side, we may perhaps refer to Diocles, loc. cit.: 
xsxAloO9at SE mavtt Berrıöv Eorı, ÜÓvroc uiv Err nepl thy yaotépa vo) 
TANPOUATOG, Ext THY aptotepav TAevpdv, A«xapxc Se Yevouévnc 
usraáAAgw xai Eni thy deklav. It it very remarkable that with 
regard to the position on the right side popular belief seems to have 
held the opposite view; cf. the prescription of the great Berlin payrus 
(150, 23 Parthey): xoıu@ ðè éxi tod ekto mAsÓpou anal te xal Ev 
ixatdow. It seems probable that a pressure on the heart was generally 
regarded as particularly unfavourable to dreaming. Cf. also [Arist.] 
problem. 3, 5 (886a 3 seqq.) : Auk th ènt ta Sete xaraxeruévoig uxXXov 
Enépyetat Ünvos (the alternative is: % ört Axımala 6 Önvog; ta obv 
xıvmrind peony det npeueiv, a dé Obi xtvytind. obra dé xavoexstuévov 
oiov déderat py TIG Ereyeprixh) and 2b. 3, 7 (886a 15 seqq.): Aux 
Tl xataxslugSa pev éri ta aptatepad HOEwS, nadeddSouev de Ext ta deErca 
waxAAov (in these discussions dreams are not referred to). — aestimavit, 
not probavit, cf. the note on 9, 3, aestimationem. — etsi Plato est, etc.: 
this only holds good for the latter part of § 2; for similar errors in 
Tert.'s writings, cf. the notes on 46, 5 and 49, 3. For fortassean, cf. b, 1. 
— ex arbitrio: which, according to 45, 4/6 and 47, 3, is impossible. — 
Si... poterunt after alzoguin is a pleonasm, cf. 29, 2. 


3. derogandis: cf. 38, 3. — ieiunium indicitur: this is the technical 
term from Hor. sat. 2, 3, 291 down to Eugipp. Vet. Sever. 18, 2. For 
the practice of fasting before the incubatio, cf. the materials collected 
by L. Deubner, De tncubatione (Berlin 1906), 14/7; Hopfner, Gr.-dg. 
Offenbarungszauber, 1, 236/8 ($$ 849/54); Arbesmann, 101/2; for the 
similar Christian view, cf. Weinel, 224 seg.; Dibelius, note on Hermas 
vis. 3, 1, 1 (Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd., p. 454). — ut eastimoniam indueat: 
castimonia has almost become a technical term for the abstaining 
from certain kinds of food (Arbesmann, 13), cf. e. g. ver. 2 (275, 31 sqq.): 
quales castimoniae Apim, Isidem et Magnam Matrem certorum eduliorum 
exceptione purificant; Apul. met. 11, 30: inanimae ... castimoniae. — 
speciem: cf. the note on 25, 1. — fabam: this refers to the well-known 
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instruction of the ancient Pythagoreans xu&puov &néyou (Jamblich. 
Protrept. 21 AÇ’); cf. Arbesmann, 53/8 (literature on this subject 
ib., 53,) and Hopfner, loc. cit., 1, 49 (8 208); 134/6 (88 529/32); 234 
(8839). In connection with dreams: Cic. divin. 2, 58, 119: Jam Pytha- 
goras et Plato, locupletissimt auctores, quo in somnis certiora, videamus, 
praeparatos quodam cultu atque victu proficisci ad dormiendum iubent. 
Faba quidem Pythagorei utique abstinere, quasi vero eo cibo mens, non 
venter infletur ; ib. 1, 30, 62; Plut. quaest. conviv. 734 E; Clem. Alex. 
strom. 3, 3, 24, 2; ef. also Geopon. 2, 35, 3 seg.: Ot 8& quotxol qaot tobe 
xu&poug AußAbveiv Tas xapdiag THY Eodtövrwov adrovs * 3.6 xal èuro- 
SiGe tatc ebdvoverpiats voulTovrar, clol yàp mvevpatadets; Dioscurides 
mater. med. 2, 127: Koagoc 'EAXQwxóc xvevpatadys, evocadys, 
öbonentos, Sucöveipog. Dreams about beans are a bad sign according 
to Artemidor. Onirocrit. 1, 68. Already Aristotle (de somniis 3 = 461a 
23/5) points out that especially ráðn nvevuatroðn make dreams con- 
fused. Since Caelius Aurelianus often mentions inflabiles cibi (e. g. 
acut. morb. 2, 40, 233; 3, 8, 95; 3, 17, 164), it is possible that this 
remark must be traced back to Soranus; however, it may seem prefer- 
able to take into account an influence of ‘miracle-books’ through 
the intermediary of Hermippus (see Introduction, p. 47*), for in 
Apollon. mirab. 46 we read: ödev xol dud tadtny thy aittav (T.: ob hanc 
quoque speciem), taxa òè xal Sv &AXac of IoSocyóp «e >to. dnnyopeduacw 
th xudum yeYo9o. xal yao mcvsupavorotóv (énflatui) xoi Sdorerrov 
(onerosum), x«i Tobg Övelpoug TErapaypevoug piv uroti. — 
onerosum et inflatui pabulum: the dativus finalis should certainly be 
retained (as is also evident from the clausula). The datives quoted 
by Hartel, Patr. Stud., 2, 57, (3, 60) and Hoppe, Synt., 27 have & 
somewhat different character; the same is to be said about such 
passages as Cato de agric. 5, 3: satui semen (for which cf. Lófst., Syni., 
1, 164/5; Hofm., Synt., 418; Svenn., Pallad., 223; Schóndorffer, 14) 
or Cic. Phil. 13, 15: receptui signum. Better parallels are found in 
Varro r.r. l, 2, 18: quaedam enim pecudes culturae sunt inimicae ac 
veneno ; Tac. hist. 2, 1: (imperium) quod . . . ipsis principibus prosperum 
vel exitio fuit; ib. 3, 5: ul transmittere in Italiam impune et usui foret; 
here the dative is equivalent to an adj., but forms part of the predicate. 
An attributive use of such a dative, as is found in the present passage, 
occurs in Apul. flor. 14 (18, 12/3 Helm): (Crates) rem familiarem abiit 
velut onus stercoris magis labori quam usui; cf. also the dat. frugi, 
which has completely passed into an adj. (Wack., Synt., 1, 295). For 
the adj. inflativus, see Svenn., Oribas., 80. — trina: in the sense of 
iriplex this adj. occurs from Statius downwards (Chruzander, 66). — 
fraternitas . . . contenti: for the constructio ad sensum, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 
92; Beitr., 40; Tert., 14. Similarly, scorp. 8 (161, 8/10): trina frater- 
«^as... non ignoraverunt, Cypr. ep. 8, 2 and 14, 4. A concrete 
sense of fraternitas is also found in tei. 7 (283, 12); pud. 7 (233, 26); 
c. Chr. 7, 81. The fasting of Daniel and his friends was regarded as 
the prototype of the xerophagia of the Montanists, cf. iei. 7 (283, 
8 segg.): aspice Danielis exemplum. circa somnium regis Babylonis 
omnes turbantur sophistae, negant ultra de praestantia humana posse 
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cognosci. solus Daniel deo fidens el sciens, quid ad demerendam dei 
gratiam faceret, spatium tridui postulat, cum sua fraternitate ievunat, 
atque ita orationibus commendatis (cf. in this chapter § 4: ad ipsam 
ecstasin commendandam) et ordinem et significationem somnii per omnia 
instruitur; cf. ib. 9 (284, 18/23). For Daniel, cf. also Hippolyt. comm. 
in Dan. 1, 11, 2. 


4. The mentioning of Daniel and his friends leads Tert. to an 
exposition of the Montanistie view on the obtaining of revelations. 
According to the Montanists, revelations might even be ‘extorted’ 
from God by fasting, cf. iei. 12 (290, 10/1): revelationum . . . quae 
xerophagiis extorqueantur (it is from this point of view that the words 
of Dinocrates in Pass. Perpet. 4, 1 should be interpreted); in the 
same way, Daniel fasted ut deum illiceret humiliationis officiis. In this 
respect Tert., too, adheres to the common opinion about the importance 
of fasting as a preparation for ecstasy, but he combats the view that 
fasting also clears the mind and so makes it fit for the obtaining of 
revelations, for the essence of dream is constituted by ecstasy (45, 3), 
and this rule has no exception. Thus fasting can only ‘recommend 
the ecstasy to God', in other words, it can achieve that God concerns 
himself with the ecstasy, of course in the first place by sending pro- 
phetic dreams; it is never able to neutralize the ecstasy itself. — 
Ieiunus ... sentiam: an appeal to the sensus communis, as is also 
found in 43,2: Ego me nunquam ita dormisse praesumo, ut ex his aliquid 
agnoscam. — ad hane partem — ad hanc speciem, cf. 25, 1. — super- 
stitionem .. . religionem: cf. orat. 15 (189, 18/9). — daemonia refers 
to the pagan gods in the first place, for Tert. is thinking of the pagan 
practices of fasting used at the incubatio (see the note on $ 3). — 
ad lenoeinium divinitatis, i. e. “ut sibi speciem divinitatis concilient". 
For the word lenocinium, cf. praescr. 41, 9, for the conception under- 
lying it, the comm. on 20, 5 and 46, 12. Cf. also Tatian. orat. 12 (13, 
22/3 Schwartz): Anotat S9eócnvoc yevésdar mpob9uufj9moxw (sc. ot 
Saiuovec). — familiarem: here this adj. seems to have a causative 
force (of which no other instances are known): ‘‘quia hominem fami- 
liarem dei reddit". We may also interpret the present passage in this 
way that the sobrietas itself is familiaris de, but the former possibility 
is much more probable, cf. zei. 6 (281, 19/21): tanta est circumscriptr 
victus praerogativa, ut deum praestet homini contubernalem, parem 
revera pari; ib. (281, 25/6). For familiaris, cf. ib. (281, 14/7): (Helias) 
et ipse quadraginta diebus et noctibus vacuo ventre, arido ore pervenit 
in montem Choreb, ubi cum in speluncam devertisset, quam familiari 
congressu dei exceptus est. In fuga 2, 7 Christians are qualified as 
domestici dei. For further particulars, cf. E. Peterson, Der Gottesfreund, 
Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 1923, 161 seqg. — statione: it is only in 
the present passage and in tet. 10 (288, 18) that this word is equivalent 
to ieiunium (cf. J. Schümmer, Altchristl. Fastenprazis, 82 and 236/40). 
The development of the sense of statio has not yet been explained 
satisfactorily; cf. A. Harnack, Militia, Christi, 34/6 (“eine christlich- 
militárische Funktion"; in refutation of this view Sainio (119) rightly 
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points out that the idea of a militia Christi has never been more than 
a simile used in literature); Teeuwen, 117 (‘assembly for the purpose 
of divine service (oóvaLic) »*'the service itself (originally without 
communion)» ‘divine service and fasting'» 'fasting); Svennung, 
Statio = “ Fasten", ZN TW 32 (1933), 294/308 (combats Teeuwen's 
view); Schümmer, op. cit., 123/50 (starts from the expression stationem 
cept, i. e. “I chose a place for prayer"; cf., however, Svenn., Pallad., 
650); Svenn., Pallad., 608,; Sainio, 86/90; K. Holl, Gesamm. Schr., 
2, 213. — aruit vietu, i. e. EEnpopaynoev; cf. Hartel, Patr. Stud., 4, 84; 
Löfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 77; apol. 40, 15: veruniis aridi. Cf. the quotation 
of Dan. 10, 2/3 in iei. 9 (284, 27/9): «n illis, inquit, diebus ego Daniel 
eram lugens per tres hebdomadas, panem suavem non edi, caro et vinum 
non introverunt in os meum, oleo unctus non sum. — ut... officiis: 
ef. iei. 12 (290, 10/1); ib. 9 (285, 2/4): ita xerophagiarum miseratio 
et humiliatio metum expellunt et aures dei advertunt (co familiarem dei) 
ei occultorum compotes faciunt. For the use of sed, cf. Thórn., Stud. 
Tert., 1, 44 and Waltz., Et., 184. — ut... strueret: as was the aim 
of pagan incubatores. Animae may be a genit., cf. the notes on 5, 1 
and 6, 3. — quasi... aeturae: the right explanation of these words 
was given by Hartel (Patr. Stud., 4, 84): “d. i. quas? sine ecstasi acturae, 
führt nur das vorausgehende ut... sirueret näher aus". — eommen- 
dandam: exh. cast. 10, 13/4: ideo apostolus temporalem purificationem 
orationum commendandarum causa adiecit; adv. Marc. 3, 18 (407, 18); 
pat. 13 (20, 12/3); orat. 17 (190, 22/3). 


49. The rule that everybody has dreams, is without exceptions. 


“Those who assert that little children do not dream, are confuted 
by the facts (§ 1). And when Herodotus says that the Atlantes in 
Libya never dream (which is regarded as an unfavourable testimony 
to their mental constitution), either rumour has lied to him, or in 
those countries there are many demons who make dreaming impossible; 
a similar account is given by Aristotle about a demigod buried in 
Sardinia. Perhaps the cases of Nero and Thrasymedes may be explained 
in the same way ($ 2). However, it is highly improbable that even 
God should be unable to send dreams to these Atlantes; so we may 
suppose that, as already said, either rumour lied or, if this is true, 
this fact is due to demons. But nobody should think that there should 
be any human soul naturally unable to dream ($ 3)". 

It is highly probable that the contents of this chapter hark back 
tio the dream-book of Hermippus. The following arguments may be 
advanced: 1) Artemidor. onirocrit. 4, 63 (241, 1/2 Hercher) shows that 
this subject came up for discussion in dream-books in general: 
ed yao tod. Sti Evioug obdaudc évdéyetat ideiv dvelopouc; 2) The 
quotation from Herodotus in § 2 points this way (see the note on 
46, 4); 3) The note from Aristotle in § 2 is of the same kind as the 
note on Saturn in 46, 10, which was almost certainly borrowed from 
Hermippus. As for the notes on Nero and Thrasymedes, see the 
preface to ch. 44. 
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The polemie part of the chapter is evidently due to the wish to 
establish the dream as a source for the knowledge of God given to 
all men (cf. 47, 2); hence Tert. arrives at the conclusion that the 
inability to dream (just as in 44, 2 the long sleep of Epimenides) is 
a vitium animae, which by no means can belong to the nature of 
the soul. 


l. qui: this pronoun refers to Aristotle, cf. hist. anim. 4, 10 (537b 
14/20): xai véotc u&v odor xai naudlorg ëtt méurav où Ylyveraı Éviyrvxov, 
A kpyetat Toi; mAclorotc mepl TéTrrapx Em 9 mévre (next 
he discusses the more general problem: hòn dé yeydvact xol &vöpes 
xai yuvatxes of ÓX«c oddév mamote Évüxwtov eldov. cuvéBy SE Trot 
THY  totobtOV Tpolodong tio HAtxtac idetv évdrviov, xal peta 
TAUTA yevéoTat Tept TO cO petaBoAhy totic uèv cic Pavatov totic 8’ 
cic &ppwotiav); de insomn. 3 (46la 11/4): Sò xal pera thy teophy 
xai naumay veotc avatv, olov torg matdtotc, o0 Yiveraı Evörevia ` Toa) 
yao N xivQot dia thy and tio tpopyc Deppdémta. A different view 
is given in hist. anim. 7, 10 (587b 10/1): xai évurevaCdpevov OrjAov 
uèv ytyvetat (sc. tò matdtov), wvynuovever 8’ She tac pavtaciac; cf. also 
Plin. n. h. 10, 211: somniat statim infans; nam et pavore expergiscitur 
et suctum imitatur (this passage seems to have been unknown to Tert., 
otherwise he would also have referred to the latter part of it). — 
animae: a dat. auctoris, cf. 6, 4. — expungantur: cf. 22, 1. — sueeussus 
is an archaism (Pacuv. trag. 257, Apul. met. 1, 13 (conject.) and 3, 21); 
the plural occurs in the present passage only. renidentia (&. A.) is a 
poetic word, just as renidere (Hagendahl, Ammian., 65). Perhaps this 
remark too should be traced back to a passage from Aristotle, viz. 
de generat. animal. 5, 1 (779a 11/2): xai Eypmyopsta ev ob yeAR «X 
Tarsta, xadedsovta dé xal Saxpber xal YeAX. — ut... comprehendant: 
cf. the comm. on 2, 1 (sensus communis) and 25, 3. — motus... 
somniantis: of these motions Tert. had formed a very concrete idea, 
as is evident from the description given in 45, 1/2; cf. also 9, 8. The 
choice of the expression (animae somniantis) is partly due to the fact 
that, according to Tert., the soul in itself, the natura animae, should 
on no account be regarded as incapable of dreaming. — erumpere: 
cf. 41, 3. 


2. Atlantes: Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 2, 39/40) proposes to read Atlantica, 
because A has atlantico, B Atlantico; it seems, however, more probable 
that the o is due to the words caeco somno, and the ending -ic- to the 
preceding Libyca. This note has been taken from Hdt. 4, 184: Aéyovtat 
dé (viz. ot "Arkavres)... obve Evönvıx öpäv, just as Plin. (whose 
work Tert. does not use here; cf. the preface to this chapter) m. h. 
5, 45; cf. Pietschmann, R. E. II, 2107. — caeco somno transigere (A) 
is the correct reading. It is quite unnecessary to insert noctem (Gel.), 
for in the present passage transigere is synonymous to degere, which 
is frequently followed by a similar ablat.; cf. Thes. 1. L. V 1: 385, 
27 seqq., e. g. Plin. n. h. 4, 89: gens felix . . . annoso degit aevo; Dracont. 
Romul. 10, 250: caelibe vita degere (add Plin. n. h. 9, 1: (animalia 
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terrestria) hominum quadam consortione degentia; Boéth. consol. philos. 
5, 6, 2: cunctorum ratione degentium). The editorial staff of the Thes. 
l. L. kindly informed me that this use of transigere in the sense of 
vivere occurs in some passages from the works of very late authors, 
viz. Cassiodor. instit. 32 (1147 C): st concorditer et spiritualiter... 
transigitis; Var. 11, 8, 2: -ite semper innoxit; [Boéth.] de fide cathol. 
147 (p. 180 Peiper); Descr. orb. terrae (edited by 'Th. Sinko, A. L. L. 
13, 543/71) 8: et ipsi sine imperio- unt bene; ib. 10; 16; 22; serm. Arian. 
frag. II, 11. Cf. also Venant. Fortun. carm. 9, 2, 87: quod trahimus 
nascendo, sine hoc non -it ullus. — animae .. . taxantur: it is certainly 
wrong to follow Kroymann and Reifferscheid in inserting non, as was 
rightly pointed out by Thórnell (Stud. T'ert., 2, 40). Tert. regards the 
view that certain classes of men should be incapable of dreaming as 
an insult to the nature of the soul in general, and wishes to confute 
it by every means in his power; this is evident (apart from the excited 
tone) from the last words of the chapter, especially from dum ne: 
“provided that «under no circumstance» ...". We also must agree 
with Thórnell that tarare here is synonymous to perstringere, but we 
need not follow him in adopting Gelenius’ conjecture faxatur. Of 
eight passages quoted by Thórnell no less then four give taxare connected 
with a personal object in the sense of onerare (cf. 40, 4) or even of 
inurere (cf. the comm. on 20, 3), viz. praescr. 6, 5 seqq.: sed et in omni 
paene epistula, de adulterinis doctrinis fugiendis inculcans haereses taxat 
(viz. Paulus); adv. Marc. 5, 12 (617, 18 seqq.): pseudoapostolos . . . 
conversationis, non praedicationis adulieratae reos taxat; ib. 5, 18 
(642, 22) and 19 (646, 10). Natura must be interpreted as an ablat. 
limitationis. — Herodoto: we do not find the name where we should 
have expected it; cf. 28, 2. — nonnunquam... calumniosa: Tert. 
protects the barbari against rumour; cf. the note on 6, 7. calumniosus 
seems to be a technical term of the Jct (e. g. Gai. dig. 2, 1, 11, 1); 
usually Tert. prefers contumeliosus (cf. Thörn., St. Tert., 4, 124). 
For the use of in, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 40. — eiusmodi can only be explained 
from the context: eiusmodi daemonum = d. qui somnia impediunt; 
cf. the note on 34, 2. — Aristoteles: this account harks back to phys. 
4, 11 (218b 21 segg.): óvav undev aùtol uevaéXAopusv thy Owkvouxv À 
A&9«guev peraßaddovres, ob Soxet Tui Yeyoveraı yodvoc, xodnsp 
ode «oig £v Lapdot pvdodoyoupévorg xadebderw rap «oic Mpwarv 
étav éyepPG@ouv * ouvarrrover yap TO mpórepov viv cQ Botepov viv xal 
£v motovoty, EExıpouvres Sik thy dvatodyotay tò peračo. This passage 
was discussed in detail by Rohde, Kl. Schr., 2, 197/208; we shall first 
give the contents of this discussion. Philoponus observes (comm. in 
Arist. IV, 388b, 4/7 Brandis): £Aéyovró tives dppworoüvres amtévat 
rpdg toù Howas Ev Lapdot x«i deparedeadar, &mntówvac BE xomacdar 
Epeäng 900 Auspas, citra éEunvGopévouc vouie, Exelvnv slvat THY 
Hpav xual Av Erreormoav tots Howot; it is clear that he is thinking 
of incubatio. More is found in Simplicius (loc. cit., 388a 25 seqq.; I 
quote the more complete text used by Rohde, op. cit., 198): éwéa 
yap av 'HpoexAst yeyovétwv natdav èx tv Ocotiov tod Osorniéoc 
Juyatépwv £v Lapdot Teieumodkvrav, Eieyov Éoc "AptatotéAous, taxa OE 
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xai "Arctavdpov ToU Einynrod tæv 'ApiotoréAouc onret te xal 6Ad- 
zAnpa Stapéverv TA GHoUATA xai pavtactav xadevddvtwv rapeyóueva. 
xai oi u£v Ev Lapdot Howes odtor. mapa TObroLG dé òvelpwv Evexev J 
HAAS vtvóc xpelas, elxdc Tj» cupPoaAtxdc tivas waxpotépous xadedbderv 
bzvouc. In the text of Aristotle there can be no question of ?ncubatio ; 
but it is quite possible that in Sardinia this custom existed, and that 
Philoponus alludes to it (Rohde, 203); we may compare the revelations 
sent by the sleeping Kronos (Plut. de facie in orbe lunae 20). 
Itis certain that Tert. is referring to the passage from Aristotle (though 
he did not study it at first hand); the fact that he mentions only 
one demigod may be due to carelessness (Rohde, 205; cf. 46, 5), 
though it is also possible that he is thinking of Iolaos, the mythical 
founder of Olbia (ib., 205,). His account of the incubatores who are 
deprived of dreams may be explained in this way (ib., 205) that he 
combined the quotation from Aristotle and the words of his inter- 
preters by taking from the latter the note that people came to the 
demigods óvszípov Evexev and by connecting this with Aristotle’s 
words ài thy &vatotyoiav (which however, as we have seen, have 
nothing to do with incubatio). According to Rohde, it is more probable 
that this account was transmitted to Tert. by Soranus rather than 
by Hermippus, as in the next sentence Nero and Thrasymedes are 
mentioned, whose names in ch. 44 occur immediately following a 
quotation from Soranus about the incubo. A further support for this 
view is found by Rohde in the circumstance that in de an. Tert. usually 
mentions Aristotle in chapters which certainly hark back to Soranus, 
viz. ch. 12, 14, and 43 (op. cit., 208). At all events, he regards it as 
certain that Tert.'s authority consulted the text of Aristotle together 
with à commentary (probably that by Aspasius or Adrastus), which 
contained similar data as are found at a later time in Alex. Aphrodis. 
and Simplicius. 

In opposition to this view we must observe in the first place that 
it is by no means probable that the notes on Nero and Thrasymedes 
could be found in Soranus (see the preface to ch. 44). Further, it is 
not right to put this quotation from Aristotle on a level with the 
short notes in ch. 12, 14, and 43, which were taken from doxographical 
literature; we must compare it to the note on Saturn in 46, 10, the 
source of which, as we have seen, was a collection of 9«up.Xota. Hence 
we may draw the conclusion that this account was also taken from 
a miracle-book, either by Hermippus (which is much more probable) or 
by Tert. himself (see the Introduction, p. 47*). — notat is, of course, 
to be interpreted in the same way as the preceding taxantur. — in- 
eubator usually denotes the unlawful possessor (Cod. T'heodos. 16, 10, 
20; Macrob. somn, Scip. 1, 10, 16; Serv. in Aen. 7, 266). Tert. owes 
the word to his knowledge of law and modifies the sense arbitrarily. 
— tam... inferre: Tert. may be thinking in particular of Mercury 
(by him regarded as à demon), who dat somnos adimitque (Verg. Aen. 
4, 244); in 53, 6 he mentions the Mercurius poelarum as evocator 
animarum. — Neronis... Thrasymedis: see the preface to ch. 44. 
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3. et a deo: cf. 47, 2; for a deo, cf. 47, 2: Nabuchodonosor divini. 
tus somniat. — nulla... est: for extraneus followed by a genit., 
see the note on 25, 2. Tert. frequently mentions the rapid increase 
of Christianity, e. g. apol. 37, 4: hesterni sumus et orbem iam et vestra 
omnia implevimus ; ib. 1, 7; ad nat. 1, 1, 2; 1, 7, 18; 1, 8, 9; 1, 16, 6; 
ad Scap. 2 and 5; fuga 6; adv. Iud. 7 and 14. Cf. Harnack, Mission, 
2, 1/15; P. Allard, Dix legons sur le martyre, 1/84; Guignebert, 40. — 
eoruseante: this verb is frequently associated by Christian authors 
with evangeliwm, especially by Hier. (who probably here, too, imitates 
Tert.); cf. Thes. 1. L. IV: 1075, 52/7; Faust. Rei. homil. 2 (Caspari, 
Kirchenhist. Anecd., 338): per universum orbem gratia coruscante, — 
Num, which has the sense of nonne as in 47, 3, must be retained (cf. 
Thörn., Stud. Tert., 2, 41). The subordinate clause introduced by dum ne 
is best translated by a principal sentence: “Only we must not believe...”; 
cf. the passages collected by Thörnell, op. cit., 1, 28/30, especially 
adv. Marc. 4, 21 (488, 5): haec Marcion deleat, dum sensui salva sint 
(= h. M. d.: certe sensui salva sint). — Aristoteli: this should of course 
be Herodoto, cf. 8 2: Porro aut Herodoto fama mentita est; hence Hartel 
proposes to excise Aristoteli, Kroymann to read Herodoto (Thérnell 
(op. cit., 2, 41) leaves the question undecided). The most probable 
solution seems to be that Tert. indeed wrote Aristoteli. We may refer 
to the text of Aristotle, who also speaks about rumour (tote £v 2i«p90t 
puSj$oAoyoupgévotg xa9cóóctw), but on the other hand we 
must point out that Tert. did not doubt the accuracy of the note 
from Aristotle, whereas the note from Herodotus was positively dis- 
tasteful to him: the main attack in this chapter was directed against 
it, so that we may expect that in the conclusion it is mentioned by 
way of refutation. The only remaining possibility is that Tert. meant 
to write Herodoto and erroneously wrote Aristoteli; for the carelessness 
often shown by Tert., cf. the note on 46, 5. — adhue (ad hoc Reiffer- 
scheid) is certainly right (“noch immer”, Thörnell, loc. cit.). —animae 
aliqua natura: tbrough the influence of the demons a soul may become 
immunis somniorum; but this is a transient condition which can 
never be due to the nature of the soul itself. 


50. Menander's baptism. 


* After our discussion of sleep and dream we now turn to death, 
which also presents its peculiar problems ($ 1). Death may be defined 
as our debt to nature; this is generally admitted, and suffices to 
refute Menander, the heretic and magician, who contended that by 
baptizing people he could make them immortal (8 2). Now there are 
undoubtedly very peculiar kinds of water which have the power to 
make men insane or drunk, to kill and to heal thera ($ 3), but neither 
John the Baptist nor Christ knew anything about baptismal water 
with such miraculous properties. Besides, why is this wonderful 
baptism known to very few people only? And if men could be made 
immortal outright, how is it then that God exacts death from us, 
even by martyrdom, and that He even exacted it from His own 
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Son? And if my opponents allege that Menander had great powers 
as a magician, I say in reply that against death all magic arts are 
powerless (8 4). It is true that Enoch and Elias never died, but this 
had a special reason, as they were spirited away, and will come back 
in the fulness of time, after which they too will die. Formerly people 
believed that St. John the Evangelist was immortal — but that, too, 
proved to be untrue. «So it is safe to say that death concerns all 
human beings, none excepted>. Finally we may put a question by 
which to refute Menander once and for all: where are his immortal 
apostles? Let me see them and I will believe him! (8 5)”. 

With the exception of a quotation from Plin. n, h. (see comm. on 
$3), the only source used in this chapter is the account given by 
Irenaeus of the baptism of Menander (that Tert.'s description does 
not contain more particulars than that of Irenaeus, is also admitted 
by Hilgenfeld (Ketzergeschichte, 188,,,), though he again (ib., 187/90) 
supposes that Tert. made use here of the Zbvraypa of Justin; see for 
this question the preface to ch. 34). Irenaeus writes (1, 17 ex.): Resur- 
reclionem enim per id quod est in eum baptisma accipere eius discipulos, 
et ultra non posse mori, sed perseverare non senescentes et immortales 
(this passage was copied by Epiphan. Panar. 22, 1). Cf. also Justin 
apol. 1, 26, 4: ôç xai toù «o1 Emouévoug ws unè &no9vfoxowv 
Erreioe * xal vOv elot ties an’ Exelvon Toro ÓpnoAoyo0vreg (used by 
Euseb. hist. eccles. 3, 26, 3). A shorter note is found in [Tert.] Adv. 
omn. haeres. 1 (214, 4/5): negans habere posse quemquam salutem, nisi 
in nomine suo baptizatus fuisset. For other sources, see Hilgenfeld, 
loc. cit. Concerning the first sentence of the chapter, cf. Introduction, 
p. 50*. For the belief that a uwundeis becomes immortal, see Reitz., 
Hellen. Myster., 222 and 253. 


l. speeulo mortis is repeated from 42, 3 to take up the discussion 
after the digression in ch. 43/9; cf. the note on 25, 1. — cum (A B) 
may be retained, if taken in a causal sense. — nune... exeessus: cf. 
25, 1: Iam nunc regrediar ad causam huius excessus. As to the ellipsis, 
cf. 35, 4: Ceterum ad Carpocraten and 44, 1. — ordinem mortis: “death 
with every tbing concerning it, discussed in due order"; cf. 22, 1: 
ut ordinem eius expungam. — ipsam... finem, i.e. odcav (Thórn., 
Stud. Tert., 4, 55/6); Reifferscheid's conjecture ipsa . . . finis is certainly 
wrong. As to the constructio ad sensum (ipsam co mortis, not ~ ordinem), 
cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 122,, who to the abbreviated sentence introduced 
by quia compares test. an. 4 (138, 25): misellum vocas eum (i. e. defunc- 
tum), non utique quod (ut Reiferscheid) de bono vitae ereptum; see also 
Hartel, Patr. Stud., 3, 70 seqq.; Hoppe, Synt., 58 seg.; Thörn., Stud. 
Tert., 2, 17. — finem .. . quaestionum: repeated from 42, 1: De morte 
tam superest, ut illic materia ponat, ubi ipsa anima consummal. 


2. mortem naturae debitum: cf. e. g. (Thes. 1. L. V 1: 106, 24/33) 
Nepos reg. 1, 5: morbo naturae debitum reddiderunt; Hygin. astron. 
2, 20. It is probable that Tert. follows Seneca, e. g. de remed fortuit. 
(quoted in apol. 50, 14) 2, 8 (p. 448 Haase): ‘morieris’, immo carnis 
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tributum naturae debitum persolves, mox futurus liber. To the passages 
quoted in the Thes. 1. L. (loc. cit., 1. 51/4), Amm. Marc. 25, 3, 15 and 
Ambros. expos. evang. Luc. 8, 74. 76 may be added. From Tert.’s 
works cf. c. Chr. 6, 39/40; spect. 2 (2, 20); mon. 9. 10; scorp. 8 (160, 17); 
for the use of debitum in Tert.’s works, cf. Thörn., Stud. Tert., 4, 75. — 
stipulata est... spopondit: law terms; cf. fuga 12, 2: apud inferos 
remancipatio nostra est et stipulatio nostra in caelis (see Thierry’s note). 
— Epicuri stupor: cf. comm. on 3, 2. — suffundatur = ‘suffundi (38, 2) 
cogatur’, cf. 46, 3: Epicuro pudorem imperabo. — negantis . . . pertinere; 
here the connection with ch. 42 is broken off. — magi certainly is 
the correct reading, cf. e. g. Iren. 1, 17: huius (sc. Simonis) successor 
fuit Menander, Samarites genere, qui et ipse ad summum magiae pervenit. 
— furor conspuatur: "Theophrast. charact. 16, 14: patwdpevov 9& 
iSv (viz. 6 Serowdalnov) 3j ertanmtov, opítag sic xóXxov mT0o«; 
for the habit of spitting at sight of epileptics, cf. Abt, Apol. des Apul., 
186/7, for spitting for the purpose of averting evil in general, Heim, 
Incantamenta magica, 489*; Helm, Lucian u. Menipp, 26,; 311,; 
F. W. Nicholson, The Saliva Superstition in classical Literature (Harvard 
Studies 8 (1897), 23 seqq.); X. F. M. G. Wolters, Notes on antique 
Folklore (Amsterdam 1935), 67/9; Riess, art. ‘Aberglaube’, R. E. I, 
87/ 8; W. Kroll, Antiker Aberglaube (Hamburg 1897), 23 and 30/1. 
The Christians used to spit when they saw statues of pagan gods; 
cf. Abt, op. cit., 187,; Dölger, Exorzismus, 118 and ACh 3 (1932), 
199/203. From Tert.'s works cf. idol. 11 (42, 21/2); spect. 13 (15, 23). 
Karantbeıv, conspuere, and despuere are frequently used metaphorically, 
e.g. Lucian. fugit. 21: oi idı@raı È «ata Ópüvrec xatanTvovGLy 
ns PiRocoplac; Plut. de liber. educ. T (4 C); Tert. adv. Marc. 1, 29 
(331, 9/10): sic nec matrimonii res... despuentur; c. Chr. 4, 14; test. 
anim. 1 (135, 2); ad nat. 1, 6, 6 and 1, 10, 10. — dieentis, ete.: for the 
power of baptism as viewed by the Gnostics (remission of sins; expul- 
sion of demons; opening of the way to the pleroma), see Bousset, 
Hauptprobl., 294/5, and Anrich, Myster., 93. For this assertion of 
Menander, cf. Lucian. de morte Peregr. 13, where the Christians are 
upbraided for regarding themselves as immortal. For the connection 
between Gnosis and magic, cf. Hopfner, Gr.-äg. Offenbarungszauber, 
2, 1. — baptisma . . . induerint: bapt. 12, 2: cum Paulus... baptismum 
Christi induerit (cf. ib. 13, 2). The expression is due to Gal. 3, 27: 
Scot yao sig Xpıoröv Eßantiodnre, Xpıoröv éveddoanote (cf. fuga 
10, 2); according to Lietzmann (Hdb. N. T. 10, p. 23), it is based 
on the idea of the endowment of a ‘pneumatic body’. A different 
interpretation is given by Oepke (Theol. Wörterb. zum N T, 2, 320: 
"Xotoxóv Evedüoaode is etwa gleichbedeutend mit ‘ihr seid mit Christus 
bekleidet worden, £ove'&v Xpiot@’”’ ). Cf. also Délger, IX O Y 2, 1, 116/7, 
who repudiates every connection with *the religious masquerade of 
Mithraism', but does not preclude a possible association with the 
“morgenländisch-babylonische Auffassung von dem Anziehen des 
Fischgottes". For the metaphorical use of évdvecda, he quotes LXX 
Job 8, 22; 29, 14; Ps. 131, 9; Luc. 24, 49. The verb is frequently 
used by St. Paul, more literally in Rom. 13, 12; Ephes. 6, 11. 14; 
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1 Thess. 5, 8, metaphorically in Ephes. 4, 24: £vóboao9at tov xatvov 
&v9ocrov; Coloss. 3, 10. 12; 1 Cor. 15, 53; 2 Cor. 5, 2/3; Rom. 13, 14: 
&XAÀX Evdboaote tov xbptov 'IncoUv Xproröv, which may be compared 
to Gal. 3, 27, but ‘‘imperativisch-ethisch und deshalb mit activem 
Akzent” (Oepke, loc. cit., who rejects Dölger’s interpretation and 
concludes: “Hier steht vielmehr die eschatologische Auffassung des 
Christus als des zweiten Urmenschen, als anima generalis dahinter"; 
cf. ib. for more passages, especially from the Pastor Hermae, to which 
we may add simil. 9,2 4, 2). In the so-called odes of Solomon this con- 
ception is very frequently found, e. g. 7, 4; 13, 3; 15, 8; 20, 7; 21, 3; 
25, 8; 33, 12; 39, 8. For more materials, cf. Schlier, Ignat., 140; 
Bousset, Hauptprobl., 303,; Wetter, Charis, 109, and 132; Kroll, 
Hermes Trism., 341, and 347,. The most striking parallel to the passage 
under discussion is furnished by Acta Thomae 132: 6 tò Aovtedv tod 
Bantiouatoc evdvduevoc, to which Bousset (Hauptprobl., 296,) 
remarks: “Die ursprünglich hier zugrunde liegende Vorstellung ist 
diese, dass der Fromme im Wasserbad die Wassergottheit wie ein 
Kleid anzieht" (unfortunately he does not adduce any proof of this 
assertion). Cf. ib. 157: Suvaptc 7) 100 EdAou, Hv of &v9 pcrtot Evduöuevot, 
etc. The conception 'garb of baptism' is widely-spread, e. g. [Clem.] 
recogn. 4, 36: baptismi . . . indumentum; Optat. Milev. 5, 10: (baptisma) 
tunica semper una et immutabilis; Ambros. expos. in evang. Luc. 5, 25: 
servemus igitur vestem, quam mos sacro Dominus emergenies fonte 
vestit; Caspari, Briefe, Abh. u. Pred., p. 200: stola baptismi; Act. 
Barnab. 13; Eucher. form. 5 (34, 4 Wotke) and 6 (38, 16/7): stola 
(~ Luc. 15, 22) indumentum baptismi vel fidei; Cyrill. Hieros. catech. 
mystag. 2,2 (2, 356.358 Rupp); Hier. ep. 64, 19,3 (baptism = indumen- 
tum Christi); Basil. (ep. 202 ad Pallad., P. G. 32, 1033) denotes baptism 
as GO &vaxov Evdung, Ô TTEPLOXÖV huv thy avdpwnérnta tov Ev TH oxp 
Yavarov EEjpavice, xai xortenó9) To 9viycóv £v tH ng &qOapalac evösuarı 
(see for this passage, Anrich, Myster., 180/1). Cf. also Acta Xantipp. 
et Polyxen. 18 (James, Apocr. Anecd., 1, 71, 5/6): cov dxuatapayntov 
toU Bartisuatog... 9opaxxa. In Tert.’s work we may also refer to 
res, 56 (116, 2/3): (anima) quae... Christum induit and mon. 7. For 
the use of induere, see the note on 33, 9. 


3. aquarum genera miranda: cf. the note on 44, 2: genus.... 
gravioris .... soporis. — ebriosos... venenata: repeated in (or from) 
adv. Val. 15 (194, 21/3): (habuit Achamoth lacrimas) et venenatas, 
ul et Nonacris inde sudaverit, quae Alexandrum occidit, et Lyncestarum 
inde defluxerit, quae ebriosos efficit. The source is Plin. n. h. 2, 230/2: 
(230): Lyncestis aqua quae vocatur acidula vini modo temulentos facit; 
(232): Colophone in Apollinis Clari specu lacuna est cuius potu mira 
redduntur oracula, bibentium breviore vita; (231): Iuxta Nonacrim in 
Arcadia Styx nec odore differens nec colore epota ilico necat. Cf. J. Weiss, 
art. ‘Lynkestis’, R. E. XIII, 2469, E. Meyer, art. *Nonacris', ib. XVII, 
859/61, and for the source in Colophon, Adler, ib. XI, 549 and Buresch, 
Klaros, 29 seqq. The priests of Apollo used to drink the water from 
the last-mentioned source before prophesying; of course Tert. here 
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again sees the influence of demons (cf. the note on 1,5: Pythii ... 
daemonis) — Alexandrum: Tert. refers to the rumour according to 
which poison was given to Alexander at the instigation of Antipater, 
who was said to have obtained it from Aristotle. Cf. Plut. Alex. 77: «6 
de papuaxov (viz. which was said to have killed A.) 6309 elvaı puypòv 
xai Toy&tO0&G and Txévpxc tivos Ev Nov&xgtót oborc (cf. also prim. 
frig. 20, 954 C); Arrian. 7, 27, 1/2 (both authors are fairly sceptie 
about this rumour); Justin. 12, 13. 14 (very positive; does not mention 
Aristotle); Curt. 10, 10, 14 (‘credidere plerique’; does not speak of 
Aristotle either); Vitruv. 8, 3, 16; Pausan. 8, 18, 4 segg.; Plin. m. h. 
30, 149; see also Jaeger, Diokles, 63/4; Bölte, R. E. II 4, 463. Since 
only Plutarch and Pausanias mention the Nonacris in this context, 
Tert. cannot have used Pliny here. The very similar passage in adv. 
Val. 15 and the parallelism of the sentences make it certain that 
we must read aut Alexandrum occidit (Junius’ conjecture aut ut A. o. 
Spoils this parallelism, which, though rather remarkable, must be 
retained; for similar cases, see Norden, Min. Fel., l8 seqq.). — laeus 
medicus, viz. the piscina Bethsaida (loh. 5, 2/4). — ante Christum: 
cf. bapt. 5, 5: piscinam Bethsaidam angelus interveniens commovebat . . . 
Figura ista, medicinae corporalis spiritalem medicinam canebat, ex ea 
forma qua semper carnalia in figura«m» spiritalium antecedunt. Iudaeae 
is probably a dat., but it may also be a locat. (cf. Hoppe, Synt., 21). — 
Stygias paludes: a reminiscence of Verg. Aen. 6, 323 (369). — diluentes: 
Junius’ conjecture deluentes is certainly wrong, cf. bapt. 2, 2: lavacro 
dilui mortem; [Orig.] tract. de script. sacr. 2 (19, 20/1 Batiff.-Wilm.): 
ut peccata baptismo diluerent; ib. 15 (167, 17); Thes. l. L. V, 1: 1190, 
22 seqq.; from Tert.’s works, cf. also pud. 12 (241, 22) and orat. 29 
(199, 25). — si et Menander in Stygem mergit: no other accounts of 
Menander’s baptism than the short note given by Irenaeus (see the 
preface, p. 519) being known, it is impossible to define exactly the 
nature of the custom to which Tert. alludes here. Yt is quite possible 
that Menander ‘the magician', who (if he was a Christian at all) 
certainly was a pagan, and not an orthodox Christian, before he 
became a heretic (in this connection cf. the main thesis of W. Bauer, 
Rechigläubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum), baptized his 
followers in water which he pretended to be (or to have come from) 
the Styx. For the belief that water from the Styx could bestow im- 
mortality, see the literature quoted by O. Waser, Roscher IV, 1576 
(in general cf. Dieterich, Nekyia, 90 segg.). A parallel is furnished by 
the baptism in the Aluvy 'Áyspoucta mentioned in Apoc. Petri 14 
(from the Greek text it is evident that this Atv, was regarded as 
situated in the Elysium, cf. K. Schneider, R A C 1, 72); cf. also Visto 
Pauli 22 (James, Apocryph. Anecd. 1, 23, 30 seqq.): cum exierit de 
corpore (viz. the converted sinner), ducitur et adorat deum et inde iussu 
domini traditur Michaelo angelo et baptizat eum in aceriosium lacum; 
sic inducit eum in civitatem Christi iusta (i.e. iuxta) eos qui nihil pec- 
caverunt. The late professor Dólger, with whom in 1931 I discussed 
the present passage, assumed that it contained an allusion to the 
poet Menander, and in this connection referred to Ovid Ibis 591/2: 
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Comicus ut mediis periit dum nabat in undis, et tua sic Stygius strungulet 
ora liquor. But firstly these verses probably refer either to Eupolis 
or to Terence, secondly Tert. in a subsequent sentence mentions this 
poet in a remark (Quod hoc Menandri balneum? Comicum credo) which 
would lose its point, if the comicus had been referred to already. 


4. baptizator is Tp (also in bapt. 12, 5 = Matth. 11, 11 and adv. 
Iud. 8, 106 = ib. 11, 13; -istam F. Kroym.); see Thes. 1. L. II: 1720, 
27 seqq.; Matzkow, 34; Mohrmann, Aug., 84/5; 244; 248. — balneum: 
to my knowledge, it is only in the present passage that this word 
denotes baptism. Obviously Tert. wanted to avoid lavacrum, baptism 
by a heretic being meant. We may compare the use of tingere and 
tinclio, which words also frequently denote baptism in heretical sects. 
For further particulars, see Sainio, 30; Teeuwen, 48; Watson, 264. — 
Comieum is certainly the correct reading; Tert. alludes to the poet 
Menander, who was much better known than the heretic. Similarly, 
in ch. 34 he continuously compares Simon's Helen to Helen of Troy; 
cf. also the notes on 28, 1: divinior and 32, 2: thamni. The poet is 
mentioned by Tert. in pall. 4, 8 (cf. Geffcken, Kyn., 72): prorsus si 
quis Menandrico fluxu delicatam vestem humi protrahat, audiat penes 
se quod dicit comicus. Irenaeus, too, mentions him in a passage in 
which he ridicules the Gnostics (2, 25): sed mihi videntur eius passionem, 
qui est apud comicum Menandrum valde amans et odibilis (viz. in the 
Micobusvoc, cf. Meineke, Men. et Philem. reliq., p. 116) Aeoni suo 
circumdedisse. — lavant has intransitive meaning as in orat. 14 (189, 7); 
bapt. 12, 3; 16, 2, etc. Cf. Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 23. — seeurissimi: 
‘procuring perfect security’; the causative sense is also found in 
scorp. 6 (158, 9/10): posuit igitur secunda solacia et extrema praesidia, 
dimicationem martyrii et lavacrum sanguinis exinde securum (secuturum 
Reifferscheid; see my discussion of this passage, Mnemos., ser. III, 12 
(1944), 73/4) and in Verg. Aen. 6, 715/6: Lethae: ad fluminis undam | 
securos latices et longa oblivia potant (see Norden's note in which he 
compares Plato Resp. 10, 621 A: &péAvc mocapóc), imitated by Ovid, 
ep. ex Ponto 2, 4, 23: securae pocula, Lethes, and by the author of carm. 
de resurr. mort. 38: securam vivamque ... nympham (i.e. aquam 
baptismi). — tutissimi also has causative force; many instances of 
this meaning are given by Forcellini s. v. 5), but only one of them 
is convincing, viz. Tibull. 4, 1, 83: tutam castris praeducere fossam. 
A complete parallel is furnished by Paulin. Nol. carm. 27, 401: altaria 
tuta, ‘the protective altar’. — apud quod .. . exegit: with pro deo ipso 
mori Tert. means martyrdom, as is proved by 55, 5: Nova mors pro 
deo et extraordinaria pro Christo alio et privato excipitur hospitio. The 
contents of the present passage may be paraphrased in the following 
way: “If this baptism by Menander bestows immortality on men, it 
makes martyrdom superfluous; but throughout the world there are 
men ready to die for the true faith, and God exacts death from us 
even through martyrdom; «hence Menander's baptism is plainly 
contrary to God's will and therefore condemned >”. To this argument 
two comments are added which were suggested to Tert. as argumenta 
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a fortiori by the mentioning of martyrdom, and which may be para- 
phrased by the following syllogisms: A. ‘‘God exacts death from us 
even through martyrdom ; «martyrdom, which is a violent kind of death 
(cf. p. 567), is much more terrible than à natural death. So we may be 
sure that God at the very least exacts a natural death from us; but 
then Menander's baptism is impossible»"; B. “God exacted death 
even from Christ, «we are greatly inferior to Christ, so God will cer- 
tainly exact death from us, but then, etc.»". The function of these 
two remarks as argumenta a fortiori is evident from the use of quoque 
and etiam. Being à Montanist, Tert. attaches very great importance 
to martyrdom (nec pro deo ipso mori; det... mortem per martyrium 
quoque flagitantis); cf. the comm. on ch. 55 (p. 554). 
Concerning Menander our sources do not inform us explicitly that 
he thought martyrdom superfluous, but his view about baptism 
makes it highly probable that he did; at any rate, it is certain that 
several Gnosties held this view, cf. e. g. Iren. 3, 19, 4: Ei cum haec 
ita se habeant, ad tantam temeritatem progressi sunt quidam, ut eliam 
martyres spernant, et vituperent eos qui propter Domini confessionem 
occiduntur, et sustinent omnia a Domino praedicta, et secundum 
hoc conantur vestigia assequi passionis Domini, passibilis (‘rod 
nadyrod, Christi sc., Harvey) martyres facti; quos et concedimus 
ipsis martyribus (‘obs xal ovyywpotuev tote p&pruot, i. e. con- 
numeramus', H.). Cum enim inquiretur sanguis eorum, et gloriam 
consequentur, tunc a Christo confundentur omnes qui inhonoraverunt 
eorum martyrium. For quam... exegit, of. 55, 2: Christus... forma 
humanae mortis apud, inferos functus and the comm.; there, too, 
the death of Christ is advanced as an argumentum a fortiori 
in confutation of those, qui satis superbe non putent animas fidelium 
inferis dignas, servi super dominum et discipuli super magistrum. 
One might be tempted to read quod instead of quam in the present 
passage; but, though Christ was sometimes regarded as a Brarodavatos 
(see the preface to ch. 56), he was never, as far as I know, qualified 
as a martyr (if we except such rhetorical phrases as Aug. serm. 334, 2: 
martyrem martyrum, testem testium). — eum... Jacob: the sense of 
this passage becomes clear if we compare with it fuga 1, 4: hoc nomine 
iudicium est persecutio, per quam quis aut probatus aut reprobatus 
iudicatur: porro iudicium soli deo competit... Hae... scalae, quas 
somniat lacob, aliis ascensum in superiora, alits descensum ad inferiora 
demonstrantes and adv. Marc. 3, 24 (421, 5/9): cum vero Iacob somniat 
scalas obfirmatas in terra ad caelum et angelos alios ascendentes alios 
descendentes et innixum desuper dominum, temere, si forte, interpreta- 
bimur scalis his iter ad. caelum demonstrari, quo alii perveniunt, unde 
alii decidant, domini constitutum esse iudicium (before domini Kroymann 
wrongly assumes a lacuna). Cf. also Pass. Perpet. 4, 2/5: ostensum 
est mihi (sc. Perpetuae) hoc: Video scalam aeream mirae magni- 
tudinis, pertingentem usque ad caelum, et angustam, 
per quam nonnisi singuli ascendere possent, et in lateribus scalae omne 
genus ferramentorum infixum. Erant ibi gladiv, lanceae, hami, machaerae, 
verruta ... Et erat sub ipsa scala draco cubans mirae magnitudinis, 
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qui ascendentibus insidias praestabat... Ascendit autem 
Saturus prior (co 21, 8: multo magis Saturus, qui et prior ascenderat, 
prior reddidit spiritum). Jacob's dream about the ladder leading to 
heaven (Gen. 28, 12/5) is interpreted by Tert. both as a figura of the 
iudicium dei (fuga and adv. Marc., loc. cit.), and as an exemplum of 
martyrdom as an ascensus in caelum (cf. the preface to ch. 55); those 
who ascend (here denoted by omnes nationes, cf. the note on 49,3: 
in omnem terram ... coruscante) are the Christians who do not fear 
to die for their faith. To them Tert. opposes Menander, whose followers 
obtain immortality in an easier way, not baptismo sanguinis (cf. 55, 5), 
but already by their first baptism. — Nec magiae, etc.: since Menander 
is a magician no less than a heretic ($ 2: haeretici magi Menandri), 
Tert. must also consider this second factor, lest Menander should be 
able to achieve as a magus what he could not achieve as a heretic. — 
dabit — concedet, cf. the note on 10, 9. — repastinet: Tert. has a 
partiality for the metaphorical use of this verb, cf. adv. Marc. 2, 18 
(359, 19); paen. 11, 2; cult. fem. 2, 9, 5; exh. cast. 6, 18. — aetate 
renovata: “the consequence of which is a renewal of life"; for this 
ablat. of result, see the note on 19, 5. — Medeae... vervecem: 
cf. O. Seeliger, art. ‘Medea’, Roscher II, 2491. 


5. Translatus est Enoch et Helias: the view that Enoch and Elias 
were the two u&prupes mentioned in Apoc. 11, 3 is found from Iren., 
Tert., Hippol, and the so-called Gospel of Nicodemus downwards 
(according to the original Judaic view, which is also presupposed in 
the Gospels, only Elias will return). For this subject (especially for 
the view that Elias and Moses are the u&prupsc), cf. W. Bousset, 
Der Antichrist, 134/9; for Enoch, cf. also Gunkel’s note on Gen. 
5, 21/4. — nee... reperta est: cf. Gen. 5, 24 (Hebr. 11, 5). — ut anti- 
ehristum, etc.; cf. Bousset, loc. cet.; Martin, Stud. z. Kommodian, 
118/29. — Iohannes . . . spes: this legend was caused by Joh. 21, 23: 
&ETA9ev ov obtog 6 AóYoc cl; tous &OEAQobc ött ó adytis Exeivos 
oóx anodvijoxet; it is found down to Frechulphus, Chron. 2, 2, 9 
(P. L. 106, 1155); cf. E. Schwartz, Ueber den Tod der Söhne Zebedaei 
(Abh. Götting. VII, 5, 1904), 52/3; Th. Zahn, Acta Ioannis, CX XXII 
seqq.; P. Corssen, Monarchianische Prologe zu den vier Evangelien 
(TU XV, 1 (1896)), 97/9. In praescr. 36, 13/5 Tert. mentions his 
trial at Rome: ubi apostolus Johannes, postquam in oleum igneum 
demersus nihil passus est, in insulam relegatur (copied by Hieron., 
adv. Iovinian. 1, 26 and in Matth. 20, 23; cf. Bickel, Diatribe, 252/60; 
Linsenmayer, Histor. Jahrb. 1904, 462; Salmon, Introduction to N T., 
382). — sumentes: cf. e. g. Iren. 2 praef.: omnes a Simone haeretico 
initia sumentes; ib. 2, 18, 3: umbram autem et vacuum vpsorum a Demo- 
crito et Epicuro sumentes (haeretici) — praesidia quo pugnant: quo 
probably refers to the entire preceding sentence; for a similar case, 
see comm. on 25, 3. — compendium, a law term (cf. Beck, 87), frequently 
used by Tert., especially in his polemics againsts heretics, and then 
often connected with praescriptio (-scribere), e. g. adv. Herm. 1 (126, 3); 
adv. Marc. 1, 1 (292, 9/10); 3, 1 (377, 22); 5, 19 (642, 27). For Cypr., 
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cf. Koch, Cypr. Unters., 185. 481; Schrijn.-Mohrm., 1, 142. — perfudit: 
a purism instead of baptizavit; also bapt. 12, 3: (Petro) perfundi volenti; 
Prud. dittoch. 117; Optat. Milev. 4, 7; Venant. Fortun. Vita Germani 
51, 141; here again Tert. wants to avoid the Christian term (cf. the 
use of balneum, § 4). — With meus Thomas Tert means himself 
(the right interpretation was found by Junius); the expression is best 
explained by comparing Apuleius' reddite me meo Lucio or meus homo, 
for which see 35, 6; cf. Cypr. ep. 39, 2 (582, 26 segg. H.): et si aliquis 
Thomae similis extiterit qui minus auribus credat, nec oculorum fides 
deest ut quis quod audit et videat. — eredidit is the correct reading 
(also supported by tbe clausula, Löfst., Z. Spr. Tert., 91/2). It has 
ingressive force, and has become almost equivalent to credo. Cf. 
Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 58; 2, 16 segg.; Hofm., Synt., 560; Salon., 
V. P., 292/3; Hoogterp, 173; Merkx, 93/7; von Soden, N. T. Cypr., 159. 
Of this ingressive sense, which is rightly regarded as a ‘Christianism’ 
by Schrijn.-Mohrm., isolated instances are found in earlier times. 
Axelson (Neue Sen.-Stud., 70/1) quotes Hor. ep. 1, 2, 5: cur ita credi- 
derim (“woraus ich diese Überzeugung gewonnen habe" Kiessling); 
Sen. ep. 23, 6; 59, 11 (p.); 78, 13; 82, 16; 108, 16; de benef. 4, 33, 2. 
Add Tac. hist. 1, 10, 3: occulta fat et ostentis ac responsis destinatum 
Vespasiano liberisque evus imperium post fortunam credidimus; for 
Columella, cf. Dahllöf, 21. For videat . . . et credidit, cf. Ovid remed. 22: 
desinat: et mulli funeris auctor eris; Hofm., Synt., 660. 


51. Deaih a complete separation of body and soul. 


«It is clear to everybody that the function of death consists in 
the separation of body and soul. Nevertheless some philosophers try 
to support the doctrine of the immortality of the soul by contending 
that after death some souls remain attached to their bodies (§ 1). 
For instance Plato in the ‘Republic’ relates how a dead body remained 
intact for à long time, which fact should of course be ascribed to the 
cireumstance that the soul was not yet separated from the body; 
Democritus refers to the fact that nails and hair continue to grow 
in dead bodies (8 2). However, we may easily find a different ex- 
planation for these facts (8.3). — It is also impossible that a small 
portion of the soul is left behind in the body and does not depart, 
before the entire body has been destroyed by time (this argument 
is sometimes brought forward against cremation; however, we Chris- 
tians have better arguments at our disposal) ( $ 4). In accordance 
with the indivisibility of the immortal soul death must come once 
only ($ 5). — It is true that there are cases which seem to argue in 
favour of the opposite view: for instance once a Christian woman 
folded her hands in prayer after death ($ 6), and in another case a 
body in the grave made room for another body placed beside it. 
These, however, are miracles (§ 7), which do not prove anything with 
regard to the natural form of death (8 8)". 

The question discussed in this chapter seems to have been a well- 
known problem; it was also raised by Lucretius, 3, 713/4: semina 
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praeterea. linquontur necne, animat/corpore in exanimo? (though he 
gives no decisive answer, it is clear from 3, 398/9 that this answer 
would have been negative; see Heinze, Lucr. 111, 148). That Soranus, 
too, expressed his views about this subject, is highly probable, for 
in 53, 1 Tert. relates that the medict (in point of fact meaning: ‘Soranus’; 
cf. the note on 13, 2) discussed the various kinds of death (see also 
Karpp, p. 40/1; however, I cannot share his view that 51, 1/5 is very 
closely connected with the contents of ch. 53: the latter chapter has 
its special theme, i. e. the lingering kind of death). This supposition 
is supported by the words habes medicos in $ 3. Since these words 
are mentioned after the refutation of Democritus, we may, moreover, 
assume that Tert. took from Soranus the account of the view of this 
philosopher as well as its refutation; as for the allusion to Plato's 
Republic, which may have been borrowed from the same source, 
though another solution is also possible, see the comm. on $ 2. 

According to Karpp, $$ 4 and 5 may also hark back to Soranus; 
however, $ 4 perhaps contains an echo of the discussion among Chris- 
tians about cremation, and the view upheld in $ 5 cannot possibly 
have come from à man who regarded the soul as mortal. 


]. in medio est: ‘is obvious'; of. apol. 23, 7: simplicitas veritatis in 
medio est (“éclate aux yeux de tous", Waltzing); ?e:. 11 (289, 9); see 
also Weyman, A. L. L. 8, 406. — diseretio, etc.: the definition given 
by the Stoics, e. g. St. V. F. 2, frag. 604: ènel yàp 6 $ávaroc uév tote 
xapıopös dux ad Tod ccpxroc. — non . . . edocti: in the later period 
edocere becomes equivalent to docere (Thes. l. L. V, 2: 106, 26). For 
this passage, cf. apol. 45, 1: innocentiam a deo edocti (doctore F); ib. 21, 4; 
adv. Iud. 3, 70: nos... in nova lege edocti; [Cypr.] de Pascha 6 (252, 
13 H.): Hebraei . .. spiritu det edocti; ib, 11 (258, 10/1); Iren. 2, 15, 3: 
a veritate docti; Lactant, div. inst. 7, 7, 4: erus... que sit doctus a deo. 
Perhaps these passages were influenced by 1 Thess. 4, 9: Yzodtdaxrot 
gate. — argumentationes: see comm. on 2, 5. — emendieant: likewise, 
adv. Marc. 4, 30 (525, 13): mendicantibus argumenta. Cf. also Hier. 
ep. 143, 2, 1: verbis tinnulis atque emendicatis; Aug. ep. 118, 11: emen- 
dicatarum discordantium | sententiarum alienarum, Thus in Greek the 
metaphorical use of épavitesdat, e.g. Theodoret. Cyren. Zranistes, 
praef. (P. G. 83, 28 B): £x XoAAGv atpécewy Npavioavro thy aoéBerav; 
Olympiodor. in Phaed. p. 65, 18 Norvin; Lucian. Vit. auct. 12. 


2. expedit: cf. 54, 2: sublimantur. quas vult, sc. animas puerariorum ; 
cf. ib. — Politia: the same title is mentioned by Hier. adv. lovin. 2, 7 
(see Goelz., Jer., 215). — individuitate: Tp (also adv. Prax. 22 (268, 8); 
adv. Marc. 4, 22 (492, 22); mon. 5). prae animae individuitate does 
not mean ‘on account of the indivisibility of the soul’, but ‘on account 
of the inseparability of the soul «from the body»'; likewise, adv. 
Praz., loc. cit.: quia per individuitatem (sc. patris et filii) neque agnosci 
neque ignorari alter sine altero potest. This addition is in flat contra- 
diction with the text of Plato, who explicitly says that the soul of 
Er had left his body (614 B: éne7 ob exPiva. thy qvy^v), the 
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whole myth indeed being based on this detail; for a possible explan- 
ation, see the next note. A better estimation of this myth is given 
by Clem. Alex. (strom. 5, 14, 106) and by Orig. (c. Cels. 2, 16), who 
regard it as a parallel to the doctrine of resurrection. — Demoeritus, 
etc.: the same argument is found in Plotin. 4, 4, 29: u«prupobDot 83 
xal Tplyss pudpevar èri töv vexpüv couvov x«l Övuxes abEduevor 
(viz. črte tò cpa En’ dAlyov Erı 76 Corıxöv Eyer). W. Theiler, Die 
Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus, 86, makes the very plausible sup. 
position that Plotinus in this passage follows Posidonius, who, as is 
generally known, borrowed numerous data concerning biology from 
Democritus. That this philosopher assumed a limited continuation 
of life in the body after death, may be regarded as certain on account 
of several notes found in later authors, viz. Aét. 4, 4, 7 (frag. A 117 
Diels): ó 8& A. r&vra uerÉystw quoi duy7c Toc, xal và vexod Tüv 
GOLET@OY, ST. del Stapavds tivog SepuoU xal aisdmTixoü pereyer 
tod TAclovoc Stanveopévov;. ib. 4, 0, 20: A. «xai» tà vexpk rtéiv 
cauatov alodaveodar; Btob., exc. e MS floril. Ioann. Damascen. 
2, 25, 40; Alex. Aphrodis. 7'op. 21, 21 (A 117 D.); Cic. T'usc. 1, 34, 82 
(A 160 D): fac enim sic animum interire ut corpus: mum igitur aliquis 
dolor aut omnino post mortem sensus in corpore est? memo id quidem 
dicit, etsi Democritum insimulat Epicurus, Democritii negant. According 
to Celsus (A 160 D.), Democritus asserted that there were no quite 
certain signs that life has ceased. Cf. also Plin. n. h. 7, 189 (overlooked 
by Diels): similis et de asservandis corporibus hominum ac reviviscendi 
promisso Democriti vanitas, qui non revixit ipse (for the interpretation 
of this passage, see M. Wellmann, Die Georgika des Demokritos, Abh. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1921, philos.-hist. Klasse 4, p. 14). Finally, 
a very remarkable passage from Proclus’ commentary on Plato's 
Republic (II, 113, 6 segg. Kroll) must be mentioned. Proclus begins 
by relating that in his treatise [Iept zwv èv Aldou Democritus had 
discussed various cases of people who, apparently dead, had come 
back to life; next he attacks Colotes the Epicurean, who had doubted 
the possibility of the myth of Er the Pamphylian, and says that 
Colotes ought to have acquainted himself with the works of Democritus, 
od xabyyespóvos av "Erıxobpou Soypatwv. To this he adds the 
following explanation: oùðè yàp ó davatog Fv andcPeatc, ac Zotxey, 
tig ovpraong Cor; tou cmuatoc, GAA’ Ind Ev nAnyio tivos tows 
xal vpxüuaroc apeito, Tij 9& puys of wept ròv pusAóv Zuevov Ett 
deouol xacveppitouévot xai f| xapdla tò gumbeevua hs Cor elyev 
éyxetpevoy tH Bader xal «obrov pevdvtwv addic dvexthoato THY 
aneoßyauiav Canny énitydetov mpdc THY Pbywot yevoucvov. According 
to Diels, this passage, which he inserts in his collection of the genuine 
fragments (B 1), contains an explanation of the case of Er given by 
Democritus in his work [ept taév £v Aldov. However, this supposition 
is far from plausible, firstly, because it is not at all certain that Demo- 
critus indeed used and combated the works of Plato (on the other 
hand, Plato was certainly influenced by Democritus; see the literature 
on this subject in Überweg-Prächter, 91*), secondly, because this 
explanation is evidently based on a passage from the Timaeus (73 A/B: 
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tò òè doTHy xal capxdv xal Tij; tToradtns qoosoG repi means Ode 
Écys. toUrot; Evuracw doy] u£v 7, TOD pvEAOD Yeveaıs ^ ot yàp 
od Blov Seapot thg Pvyx Rs tH o@uarı Evvdovpéevyg £v tovt 
dStadovuevo. xatepptCovv tò Yvnröv yévoc). So we must suppose 
(unless we assume that Democritus referred to the Timaeus to explain 
a passage from the Republic!) that Proclus did no more than mention 
the work of Democritus in this connection, and either took this 
explanation from the Timaeus himself or borrowed it from a prede- 
cessor. The latter possibility is more plausible, because the commentaries 
on Plato by Neoplatonists usually contain numerous particulars adopted 
from earlier Platonists (see the preface to chapter 24 and 29, 4 n.); 
moreover, this very explanation also occurs in the present chapter 
(prae animae scilicet individuitate servatum). It is not easy to decide 
where Tert. may have found this. In the preface to this chapter it 
was already pointed out that the words Habes medicos at the end of 
$3 clearly show that the preceding refutation of the argument advanced 
by Democritus (the growth of hairs and nails in dead bodies) must 
have been taken from Soranus; since the refutation of Plato in the 
same paragraph is fairly similar, it is not out of the question that the 
former part of $ 3 (and therewith the reference to the myth from 
the Republic in $ 2) should be traced back to the same author. On 
the other hand, the possibility must certainly be taken into account 
that Tert. for this passage consulted Albinus, whose work contained 
numerous arguments and examples used by later Platonists (see the 
preface to ch. 24). At all events, Tert. is once more inaccurate by 
making it appear that the explanation transmitted to him by his 
source had been given by Plato himself. — For the consequences 
drawn by popular belief from the growth of hair and nails after death, 
cf. W. Kroll Antiker Aberglaube (Hamburg 1897), 23; J. Frazer, 
The golden bough, 1, 49; Riess, art. ‘Aberglaube’ R. E. I, 85. The 
present passage was copied by Tert. himself in res. 58 (119, 2/3): 
unguium et capillorum facilia crementa. For crementum, see comm. on 
25, 4. — in sepulturis, i. e. in sepultis, in mortuis, as in apol. 21, 21 
(Fuld.): praeter exuvias sepulturae (cf. Lófst., Apol., 96; Thörn., Stud. 
Tert., 4, 32/3); adv. Marc. 3, 19 (409, 21) and 4, 43 (566, 6); res. 30 
(69, 1/2) and 42 (87, 25); see also Sjógren, Eran. 13 (1913), 140/1. — 
tutela: for the use of a nomin. instead of a dativus finalis, cf. comm. 
on 25,6: periculum est. For the present passage, cf. e. g. Vellei. 2, 110,4: 
pars suis sedibus praesidium esse destinaverat and Tac. ann. 15,5, 1: 
legiones duas... subsidium Tigrani mittit. 


3. eorruptelae is the correct reading; see Hoppe, Synt., 19 and 
especially Beitr., 19. — erogarat: see comm. on 30, 5. — Ungues... 
nervorum: [Arist.] de spir. 6 (484a 38 seg.): ’Eumedoxrre 9& &x vedpov 
tov Svuya tH mikst; Aét. 5, 22, 1: "E. ... todo... Óvuyac tots Goog 
Yewaoda vGv vebpwv xad ô tà &épt cuvéxuye nepujuy Dévrov (copied 
by Galen hist. philos. 126 = D D G 646, 1/2); cf. also Plato Tim. 76 D. 
Probably Tert. in this passage follows Plin. n. h. 11, 247: ungues 
clausulae nervorum summae existimantur ... defuncto crescunt, 
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It may be this passage which induced Junius rightly to replace exordia 
by exodia, a subst. found in Varro Men. 99. 174. 520 Büch. and in 
res. 25 (61, 14): in exodio saeculi (Jun.; exordio M S S; cf. ib. 1. 95. 
sub omni clausula temporum). The reading of exordia cannot 
be supported by such passages as cult. fem. 1, 2, 1: oculorum exordia, 
or Cael. Aurel. morb. acut. 3, 4, 27: gutturis exordium quod Graeci 
anthereona vocant. — Comae... cerebro: Arist. de part. anim. 2, 14 
(658b 2 segg.): mv dé xegadryy ğvðpwrócs Eott töv Üóov Sactratov, 
&E &wkyxnc wiv Sic thy bypdtyta ToU Eyxepdiov xal bra Tas dapdc 
(örou yap bypóv x«i Sepuóv mActotov, Evrald” Avayıatov riAelormv 
eivar thy Éxquotv); de generat. anim. 5, 3 (182b 17/8); problem. 2, 10 
(867a 25/7). A harmful effect of hairtonics on the brain is discussed 
by Tert. in cult. fem. 2, 6, 2. — quod ... praestat: to my knowledge, 
an accus. c. infin. attached to praestare is found nowhere else; the 
verb is followed by an infin. in adv. Herm. 8 (135, 4/5); Apul. met. 
4, 1; Petr. Chrysol. serm. 147 (595 B). — seereta munitio: tbe protected 
situation of the brain is emphasized by Plato Tim. 76 D. — eapillago: 
&. A. — deserit is equivalent here to deficit; cf. Löfst., Eran. 10 (1910), 
181/2 and Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 683, 1 seqq. (there, however, many passages 
are quoted where this meaning does not occur, e.g. 53, 4). From 
Tert. cf. adv. Val. 10 (188, 15): ut vires deserebant and pail. 2, 6: 
alibi stipantem (= se st.) copiam, alibi deserentem (see my interpretation 
of this place in Mnemos. III, 9 (1940), 132). The passage under dis- 
cussion furnishes the clearest instance of this use of deficere together 
with Firm. Mat. math. 4, 1, 5: humanum corpus luna deficiente deserit. 
(decrescit Kroll). 


4. An accus. c. inf. attached to est is not found before Tert. (Hofm., 
Synt., 583; Hoppe, Synt., 47); cf. 47, 3. — decessurum quandoque: like- 
wise, ad Scap. b: homines sunt, et ipsi morituri quandoque. — totam 
eorporis scenam: Thy tod c@uatoc oxynvyy. The designation of the 
body as ouyvn is seldom found (frequently only in the works of 
Methodius: res. 2, 21, 1. 2. 4; sympos. 9, 2 (241); 9, 3 (243. 246); 
9, 4 (252); conira Porphyr. 1, 2, ete.); on the other hand, oxijvoc 
is often found in this context from [Hippocr.] Ilept xapdiag 7 and 
Il. &vatouing (VIII, 538 Littré) downwards; cf. Democrit. B 37: «X 
oye &ya9&... th oxhveos; tb. 57. 187. 223. 270. 288. This word 
is especially frequent in works containing ‘Pythagorean’ doctrines, e. g. 
Ocell. Lucan. frag. 1 Harder; [Tim. Loer.] Il. puy. xoop. 100 A; 101 C. E, 
etc.; [Plato] Azioch. 366 A; moreover, cf. Aeschines dial. 3, 5 and 
Eurysus frag. 1 (IT, 112 Müllach), and from medical literature Aretaeus 
de caus, morb. chron. 1, 15, 113. In the LX X it occurs in Sap. 9, 15: 
46 YsO9ec oxTyvoc (Vulg.: terrena inhabitatio), in the NT in 2 Cor. 
5, 1. 4. In Christian literature it becomes à very common expression, 
especially in the works of Clem. Alex., Orig., and Greg. ,Nyss.; from 
pagan literature cf. Corp. Herm. 13, 15; Epigr. Karbel, 711; [Longin.] 
de subl. 32, 5; Maxim. Tyr. diss. 2, 8; Porphyr. de abstin. 4, 9. Besides 
oxnvog we also frequently find oxfvopu« with the same meaning, e. g. 
Köpn xdcpov (Stob. I 49, 44, p. 396 Wachsm.); 2 Petr. 1, 13; ep. ad 
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Diogn. 6, 8; Euseb. hist. eccl. 2, 25, 6; 3, 31, 2; Acta Thom. 23; Apoc. 
Sedrach 9; Testam. Iob 43). See also Wetstein’s note on 2 Cor. 5, 1 
(Nov. Test. II (Amst. 1752), p. 188); Anton, De orig.lib. x. duy. xoop. 
(Numburg. 1891), 270 seqq.; Reitz., Myster., 355; Wendland, Götting. 
gel. Anz. 172 (1910), 657; H. Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief, 
158; Bauer's note on Joh. 1, 14 (Hdb. N. T. 6, p. 24); Kroll, Herm. 
Trismeg., 341,. — superfluo: as a subst. meaning ‘remainder’ (also 
in 53, 5) this word is especially frequent in juridical literature, e. g. 
Papin. d?g. 36, 1, 60, 8. It is not clear who Tert. has in view here; 
ihe argument may have been brought forward by certain Christians 
against cremation (we may, however, also reckon with the Pythagoreans, 
ef. Jamblich. Vit. Pyth. 154: xarandeıv SE obx cla ta cóuacx TV 
TeIEUTNORvTwV). — istius = huius (see comm. on 1, 1) = nostrae, 
Christianae. — adulatrix: Tp, as also aversatriz. Note the varying of 
dat. and gen. in reliquiis ... crudelitatis, for which cf. the passages 
collected by Thörn., Stud. Tert., 1, 10/1, e. g. ad nat. 1, 16, 10: materia 
incesti subministratur . .. occasio casibus aperitur; for further details, 
see Sórbom, 77/8; Sjógren, Comm. T'ull., 86/7; Wahlen, 127; Pettersson, 
162,. — quod et ipsum homo: 6 xai adtd &vdpwros bv; see comm. 
on 5, 4. For the contents of the sentence, cf. res. 32 (71, 26/7): tam 
enim corpus homo quam et anima, and comm. on 35, 6; cf. also adv. 
Marc. 1, 24 (324, 8 seqq.) : quid est autem homo aliud quam caro, siquidem 
nomen hominis materia, corporalis, non animalis, ab auctore sortita. est? 
(œ Gen. 2, 7); for the opposite view that man is no more than his 
voc, see Jaeger, Arist., 256,; cf. also St. V. F. 1, frag. 538; Kroll, 
Herm. Trismeg., 257. — exitu = exitio, see Hoppe, Beitr., 73. — 
The use of impendi = deleri (seldom found in this sense, not before 
Tert., see Hoppe, Syni., 132/3) is to be considered a Grecism (anava = 
Staphciow, e. g. Plut. Galba 17 and Appian. bell. civ. 5, 79). For Tert.’s 
aversion from cremation, cf. 33, 5 and res. 1 (25, 9 seqq.), for the 
Christian view in general, Achelis, 1, 121. 


5. indivisibilis (Tp), wt immortalis: see 14, 1. — etiam... eredi: 
this argument may be due to Lucr. 3, 714/6 (see the preface to ch. 53): 
quod si lincuntur (sc. semina animai corpore in exanimo) et insunt, 
haut erit ut merito inmortalis possit haberi (sc. anima), partibus amissis 
quoniam libata recessit. — superiluo: see comm. on $ 4. Cf. also Sen. 
Troad. 401: mors individua est. 


6. De meo: as usual the discussion is concluded by a ‘purely Christian’ 
argument. — vernaeulam eeclesiae: after vernaculus a genit. is found 
from Plin. n. ^. 14, 25 downwards (Colum. 3, 8, 5; Apul. apol. 18 = 21, 
18). — aetate integra: this combination is found from Plaut. Pseud. 
203 and Ter. Andr. 72: egregia forma atque aetate integra downwards; 
see Thes. I. L. I: 1127, 26/32. — eum in pace dormisset: one of the 
earliest instances of this very common formula; ef. also exh. cast. 
1, 1/2: post uxorem in pace (Kroym. wrongly in pacem) praemissam 
mon. 10: in pace praemisisti virum tuum? Cf. C. M. Kaufmann, Die 
Entwicklung und Bedeutung der Paxformel (Der Katholik 1896 II, 
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385/97). — morante adhue sepultura: according to Th. Klauser, Die 
Cathedra im Totenkult der heidn. u. christl. Antike (Münster i. W. 1927 ) 
127/8, the miracle described in this passage took place at the funeral, 
for he quotes this sentence in proof of the assertion that the priest 
or bishop said special prayers at the grave; he also refers to Aug. 
confess. 9, 12: nam neque in eis precibus, quas tibi fudimus, quum tibi 
offerretur pro ea (sc. Monnica) sacrificium pretii nostri tam iuxta 
sepulcrum posito cadavere, priusquam deponeretur, sicut illic fieri solet, 
nec in eis precibus ego flevi. However, though the words morante 
adhuc sepultura and interim do not interfere with this interpretation, 
it becomes fairly difficult to explain componeretur in this case, the 
usual sense of componi in this context being ‘to be placed on a bier’ 
(e. g. Pers. 3, 104; Stat. silv. 5, 1, 228; see Thes. 1. L. III: 2116,36/41). 
Stil it is possible that we should interpret componere in a different 
way by referring to passages from pagan literature where it denotes 
the composing of the body on the couch which was put on the pyre, 
e.g. Ovid met. 9, 503/4: toroque | mortua componar, positaeque det 
oscula frater; in this case the verb in this passage denotes a similar 
action at a Christian funeral. Klauser's interpretation is also supported 
by the consideration that the miracle would have made a much greater 
impression if it had happened at the funeral than if it had taken 
place at the house of the dead woman. — oratione: according to 
Hoppe, Synt., 32, we see here ‘a freer use of the absol. ablat.’; since, 
however, the other instances quoted by him are of a totally different 
kind, it seems preferable to interpret oratione as an ablat. denoting 
attendant circumstances. — halitum must be retained, though no 
parallels can be adduced. — eondita pace: Hoppe, Gnom. 11 (1935), 
254, translates pax in this passage by ‘prayer’, probably on account 
of the preceding words ad primum. halitum orationis; the same inter- 
pretation is given by Teeuwen, 66. However, the correct translation 
is ‘kiss of peace’, as was rightly pointed out by Dölger, ACh 5 (1936), 
120/1. From pagan literature cf. Ovid met. 9, 504 (see the preceding 
note) and Tibull. 1, 1, 61/2: flebis et arsuro positum me, Delia, lecto, 
tristibus et lacrimis oscula, mixta, dabis. Concerning Christian funerals 
Klauser, 128,4, quotes the following passages: Ambros. de exc. fratr. 
Satyr. 1, 78: procedamus ad tumulum, sed prius ultimum coram populo 
vale dico, pacem praedico, osculum solvo; [Dionys.] de eccles. hierarch. 
8, 80 (P. G. 3, 564): TeAécag yap adrhy (sc. thy ebxNV) 9 teokpync, 
abrög TE Konaleraı Tov xexotirutvov, xai EENG oi mapdvtes ÖTAVTEG; 
Conci. Autissiodor. (585 A. D.), can. 12: non licet mortuis mec 
eucharistiam nec osculum tradi; for further details about this meaning 
of pax, see Linderbauer, 380; Blomgren, Stud. Fortun., 1, 188/9; 
cf. also Did. apostol. 74, 3 Hauler and Paulin. Petrocor. de wt. Mart. 
2, 632. 637. Of the expression condita pace different interpretations 
have been given. According to Rigaltius (who also regards pax as 
equivalent to osculum pacis), condita means ‘con-data’, ‘mutuo data’, 
which of course is absurd. Dólger, loc. cit., regards pacem condere as 
strictly equivalent to the expression pacem facere (sipxvormowiv) = 
osculum pacis dare, which occurs in Pass. Perpet. 12, 6; Cypr. ep. 64, 4; 
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Greg. Turon. hist. Franc. 6, 40, etc. (see also V. Schultze, art. ‘Frie- 
denskuss’, Herzog-Hauck? VI, 274). La Cerda gives the following 
paraphrase: “absolutis finitisque precibus quas sacerdos, ut mulieri 
mortuae pacem a Deo impetraret, fuderat". Though this interpretation 
is wrong with regard to the meaning of paz, La Cerda is right in 
considering condita equivalent to finita. The kiss of peace is frequently 
mentioned as concluding prayers; cf. e.g. Justin apol. 1, 65, 2: 
GAANAGVS Hirhuat. donalöuede rauoduevor TOY edbydv; [Clem.] ad 
virgin. 2, 2, 5: Post haec preces fundimus et nobis damus osculum pacis; 
Tert. orat. 18 (191, 12/3): osculum pacts quod est signaculum orationis; 
we may especially refer to the passage just quoted from [Dionys.] 
de eccles. hierarch. A curious parallel is furnished by Pass. Perpet. 21, 7, 
where the kiss of peace forms the conclusion of the martyrium: ante 
iam osculati invicem, ut martyrium per sollemnia pacıs 
consummarent. Thus we suppose that pacem condere is not 
equivalent to pacem facere, but has a pregnant sense, viz. “preces (or 
perhaps funus, which amounts to the same thing) condere (— finire) 
pace facta (soluta)". Many instances of similar expressions may be 
quoted, e.g. Cic. orat. 122 (see Kroll’s note) perorationem ... con- 
cludere = peroratione orationem, concludere; by far the best parallel, 
however, is furnished by lustrum condere, which expression in the 
classical period must have been regarded as equivalent to censuram 
lustro condere (for the original meaning, see R. Münsterberg, Wien. 
Stud. 24 (1902), 352/4). 


7. relatio, etc.: likewise, the body of St. Laurence is said to have 
made room for the body of St. Stephen, when it was placed in the 
same crypt (‘la cripta della confessione’) of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura. 
We may also refer to a story related by Gregor. Turon. in gloria 
confess. 41: when a certain senator named Hilarius was entombed 
by the side of his wife, his body came to life again and embraced 
the body of his wife. — accessui must be the original reading. Hartel 
(Patr. Stud., 3, 82) tries to retain accessu (A B), which is impossible, 
for Tert. never has a dat. ending in -v; see Hoppe, Beitr., 19/20 (a 
dat. accessu is found in Apul. de mundo 34 (170, 9 Thom.) and Amm. 
Marc. 29, 1, 20; in Anthol. Lat. 653, 22 the reading given by the 
manuscript, viz. quae mon accessus via sit temptanda, seems to be 
preferable to Luc. Müller's conjecture accessu). — solaeium: see comm. 
on 7, 1. — extraneis in testimonium: cf. spect. 10 (12, 9/10): ut iam 
hic ethnicis in testimonium cedat sententia, ipsorum nobiscum faciens. 
For the antithesis, cf. apol. 41, 4: nobis . . . in admonitionem, vobis ... 
in. castigationem; Pass. Perpet. 1, 5: cum semper Deus operetur quae 
repromisit, non credentibus in testimonium, credentibus in beneficium; 
Aug. de trin. 4, 17, 23: ut veritas undique resonaret, fidelibus in adıu- 
torium, impiis in testimonium (Epiphan. haer. 51, 30, 1: eis naprupıov 
Tots &miOto0civ). — Si... sed: see comm. on 32, 9. — in causam: 
cf. the note on 38, 4. — refrigerasset: for the intransitive use of this 
verb, see Hoppe, Synt., 64; Medert, 82/3; Svenn., Luc., 156. 
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8. undeunde: this conjecture by Scaliger (unde A B Gel) is necessary, 
though in numerous places the shorter form is given by manuscripts 
in similar cases. A survey of relevant passages is given by Hoppe, 
Beitr., 1134, who refrains from deciding for himself, e. g. adv. Marc. 
4, 36 (545, 23/4): qui quo«quo» modo ignoti habebantur (quoquo Ursin. 
Kroym.); together with pud. 14 (248, 19/20): ut quo modo auferatur 
de medio eorum, this passage was quoted by Baehrens to defend the 
reading of quo in Paneg. 11, 16: illud vero, non suggeratur licel, quo 
modo dicam, antequam desinam (however, in pud. 14, just as in scorp. 
4 (153, 11), quo is almost certainly equivalent to aliquo). In several 
other passages not mentioned by Hoppe it is necessary to adopt the 
longer form, e. g. ad nat. 2, 12, 6: erani unde<unde>, caelibes diu et 
orbi (unde A; undeunde Oehl. Borleffs); paen. 3, 16: quaqua te consti- 
iueris, crimine adstringeris (quaqua te Latin. Borleffs; qua te T; qua 
te qua N; quaque te rell.) ; adv. Marc. 3, 9 (391, 11); ib. 4, 33 (532, 14). 
Some cases are doubtful, e. g. Apul. de deo Socr. 20 (29, 14 Thom.): 
verum enimvero, ut<ut> ista sunt (utut Stewechius, ut w), where Thomas 
refers to apol. 43 (50, 11 Helm): verum enimvero, ut ista sese habent; 
id., met. 11, 20 (281, 21 Helm); Arnob. 5, 9. — signis . . . et ostentis: 
the same combination is found in scorp. 2 (148, 21/2): et dederit tibi 
signum vel ostentum (Deuter. 13, 1; s. atque portentum Vulg.) and 
adv. Marc. 5, 16 (631, 8). — naturam = formam naturalem, cf. 45, 3: 
et natura de forma; 20, 4; 52, 1. 2. — Mors .. . non est: this formulation 
may be due to adv. Marc. 1, 3 (293, 16): deus si non unus est, non est. — 
remanserit... est: for the variatio modorum, see Hoppe, Synt., 66. 
Tert. probably intended to write erit (cf. miscebitur), but wrote esi 
on account of the clausula. For the pleonastic use of ef, see comm. on 1,6. 


52. Since death is always violent, there is no necessity to distinguish 
between an ‘ordinary’ and an ‘extraordinary’ kind of death. 


“It is now clear that we may define death as the complete separation 
of body and soul. However, human sentiment takes a further step 
by distinguishing between two kinds of death: the ‘ordinary’ kind, 
i.e. peaceful death, which is regarded as natural, and the ‘extra- 
ordinary’ form, i.e. violent death, which is generally considered to 
be contrary to nature (§ 1). In refutation of this, we Christians may 
point out that death does not proceed from nature, but from the 
sin of Adam and Eve, and that their sin did not spring from nature 
either (§ 2). There is no kind of death that is not violent; even when 
somebody dies from joy or in his sleep, death, inasmuch as it separates 
two closely connected substances such as body and soul, must be 
qualified as violent (§ 3). When a vessel is shipwrecked without any 
visible external cause, we call it a violent ending; in the same way 
a peaceful form of death is to be regarded as a ‘shipwreck of the 
body’ (§ 4)”. 

According to 53, 1, Soranus (who is certainly meant by the word 
medicis; see the note on 13, 2) had discussed the rationes of the various 
kinds of death; moreover, the antithesis ara ùo — mapa qUotv 
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played a highly important part in his works (see Introduction, p. 36,*), 
so that we may be justified in supposing that this chapter is due to 
a passage from llepi puxe. Nevertheless, the discussion found here, 
which is again based on the forma primordii (8 2), is to be regarded 
as of Tert.’s own finding. It is not possible to state with certainty 
the source of the examples quoted in $ 3; two of them may have 
been borrowed from Plin. n. h., whereas the remaining two were 
perhaps taken from a miracle-book. 


l. separatio earnis atque animae: repeated from 51, 1. — seposita: 
Tert. frequently uses this part. in an ablat. absolut.: adv. Marc. 2, 13 
(352, 15); ad nat. 1, 2, 8; tet. 10 (287, 14); adv. Val. 4 (181, 20). — 
fatorum: Reifferscheid’s conjecture factorum is certainly wrong, for 
Tert. refers to the distinction between mors fatalis ('Thes. 1. L. VI: 
333, 51/5) and fortuita (ib. 1173, 22/3; Amm. Marc. 22, 15, 18); for the 
antithesis fatum-fortuna, cf. 20, 5. — humanus affectus: ‘sentiment of 
mankind’ (also in Aug. civ. dei 1,17. 31). — ordinariam . . . iudieans: 
for this distinction, cf. Gell. 13, 1 (Savarog naturalis et fatalis, 9&voxoc 
extrinsecus vi coactus); see also Norden, Verg. Aen. VI?, 12/3 and 
Agn. Theos, 277,; Cumont, Mag. Hellén., 1, 182; preface to ch. 56. 
Add S H A Heliogabal. 1, 3: allt... exitu naturali functi sunt, hi vero 
interfecti. — violenti euiusque finis: see 57, 1 for the biaeothanati. 


2. Qui... novimus: once more Tert. returns to Genesis; cf. the 
note on 9, 7. — eulpa... naturali, i. e. the concupiscentia of Adam 
and Eve. which was not natural, for (38, 3) proprie naturalis con- 
cupiscentia unica est alimentorum solummodo. — facile . . . adhaesisse: 
cf. 16, 1: ipsum illud transgressionis admissum ... inoleverit et coado- 
leverit in anima ad instar iam naturalitatis, quia slatim $n naturae 
primordio accidit; 20, 6; 41, 1: naturae corruptio alia natura est; adv. 
Marc. 2, 6 (342, 2/4): ut ergo bonum iam suum haberet homo, ... et 
fieret. proprietas iam boni in homine et quodammodo natura. Cf. also 
Priscillian. con. 28 (122, 13/4 Schepss): voluntas carnis quae ex con- 
sueludine lex iam dicitur atque natura. — videntur... adhaesisse 
may be regarded as à pleonasm; cf. the note on 1, 1. — ex aeeidentia, 
i.e. eo quod ad substantiam accesserunt; cf. the comm. on 11, 4 and 
25, 4. — directo: à law term frequently found in Tert.'s works (Thes. 
l. L. V, 1: 1256, 21 seqq.). — non in mortem institutum eum: cf. adv. 
Marc. 2, 8 (345, 2 segg.): ita non in mortem institutum hominem probat 
qui «el» nunc cupit in vitam restitutum, malens peccatoris paenitentiam 
quam mortem. igitur sicul deus homini vitae statum induxit, ita homo 
sibi mortis statum adiraxit. — eondicionali: again one of the law terms 
which in this passage are particularly numerous (co ler); cond. com- 
minatio is also found in adv. Marc. 3, 23 (417, 24; = adv. Iud. 13, 
171/2); scorp. 8 (161, 20): condicionales . .. minas. — suspendens: 
Kellner translates: “das sich in der Schwebe hält”, but suspendens 
does not have intransitive sense (this sense is only found in pall. 3, 3: 
viz a terra suspendit (sc. chamaeleon) and in carm. de resurr. mort. 55: 
solidam verbo iussit (sc. dominus) suspendere terram, cf. my note); 
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the parallelism (condicionali... suspendens, arbitrio... addicens) 
requires the words mortis eventum to be connected with both suspendens 
and addicens. The meaning is: ‘to leave undecided', as for instance 
in Liv. 39, 29, 1: itaque medio responso rem suspenderunt, Min. Fel. 
14, 5, and frequently in juridical literature (cf. Goelzer, Avst., 582,); 
for the whole sentence, ef. Vitton, 40. — eventum: see the note on 
2, 1. — oblationis is the correct reading; Tert. distinguishes between 
“the free choice (potestas) of the offer" (i. e. the free choice, permitted 
by the possibibty offered «to sin or not to sin») and the binding 
auctoritas of the institutum, the established legal prescription, which 
would leave no margin for the libertas arbitrii. oblatio (from Apul. 
met. 10, 5 downwards, cf. Cooper, 11; Goelzer, Jér., 73) is mostly used 
by Tert. in the sense of ‘offering’; in apol. 2, 9 it is equivalent to 
delatio. Cf. H. Janssen, Kult. u. Sprache, 106. 229; Schrijn., Charakt., 
38; d'Alés, Théol., 309. The verbal sense occurring in the present 
passage is rarely found, and seems to belong to the domain of the 
law (e. g. Ulpian. dig. 5, 2, 8, 10). — per voluntatem ... per neces- 
sitatem: the same antithesis is found in adv. Marc. 2, 6 (342, 14/5. 
22/3), which chapter strongly influenced the present passage. 


3. exitus mortis = eventus mortis ($ 2). — nullum... agatur: a 
striking parallel is found in Aug. civ. dei 13, 6 (Aug. may have had 
this passage in mind): Quapropter quod adtinet ad corporis mortem, 
id est separationem animae a corpore, cum eam patiuntur qui morientes 
appellantur, nulli bona est. Habet enim asperum sensum et conira naturam 
vis ?psa qua utrumque divellitur, quod fuerat in vivente coniunctum atque 
consertum, quamdiu moratur, donec omnis adimatur sensus, qui ex ipso 
inerat animae carnisque complexu. — operatrix: see the note on 11, 4. — 
societatem: 37, 5: societatem carnis atque animae; 38, 1; 40, 1; 58, 4; 
cf. the comm. on 5, 5: soci? vigoris. — sororum substantiarum: cf. e. g. 
Philo de ebriet. 70: tò quy; adeApov cua; Prud. Hamart., praef. 56: 
caro in sororem tela mentem dirigi; from Tert.’s works cf. res. 63 
(124, 21/2): nemo magis frater tuus (sc. animae) quam quae tecum 
etiam in deo nascitur (sc. caro). For the use of soror as an adject., 
cf. de pallio 1, 2: soror civitas; a somewhat different case occurs in 
apol. 12, 2: materias sorores vasculorum instrumentorumque communium 
(see Waltz., comm., 95). — prae: see the comm. on 2, 2. — Chilon: 
Tert. seems to follow Plin. n. h. 7, 119: quin et funus erus (sc. Chilonis), 
cum victore filio Olympiae expirasset gaudio, tota Graecia prosecuta 
est. — ob... praestantiam: a highly disputed passage. A B have 
ab historicis diu praestantium, which Hartel (Patr. Stud., 4, 87/8) 
tries to retain by interpreting historicus as histrionicus, a meaning 
found in Commodian. instr. 2, 16, 22 (but nowhere else: Lófst., Verm. 
Stud., 97; Thes. ]. L. VI, 3: 2842, 11/3; at the end of his discussion 
Hartel questions the possibility of this interpretation and proposes 
to read historicis ludis, which is completely enigmatic). But undoub- 
tedly we must assume that historicus has its usual sense here, for 
Tert. mentions Clidemus, the earliest author of an ' Ax9íc (see Jacoby, 
R. E. XI: 591/3). Since it is highly improbable that historiographers 
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should come together to crown one of their number, it is impossible 
to retain the reading given by A B. Such honours were certainly 
given by the state: we may quote the gift of ten talents to Herodotus 
(Plut. de Herod. malign. 26), on whom this official honour was bestowed 
for the way in which he had praised Attica in his work; for the author 
of an ’Ar®ic a similar distinction is still more probable. We may 
assume that the words ob... praestantium contain the reason why 
Clidemus was crowned with a gold wreath; hence Oehler's conjecture 
ob historici. stilt praestantiam seems to be right (Reifferscheid’s emen- 
dation ob historiarum praestantiam diverges too strongly from the 
traditional reading). The reading found in A B may be due to an 
erroneous ab instead of ob, which in its turn may have given rise 
to a wrong division of the words, viz. historicis tili (»diu). historicus 
stilus certainly does not mean ‘historical style’ or ‘his style as a 
historian’ (for this meaning, cf. Macrob. Sat. 5, 14, 11: ut... historicum 
stilum vitet non per ordinem digerendo quae gesta sunt; Serv. in Aen. 
8, 493), but ‘liber historicus’, for Tert. frequently uses stilus in the 
sense of liber, e.g. adv. Marc. 5, 12 (618, 1/2): ‘De paradiso suus 
stilus est (‘is a special book’); tb. 1, 1 (290, 12); res. 2 (28, 13/4). — 
per somnium, ut Plato: since, according to Suidas s.v. IIAzcov (cf. 
Wilam., Platon, 1, 720), Plato died in his sleep, and Tert. himself regards 
dreams as non modicae iactationes animae (45, 1), it might seem pre- 
ferable to read somnum, the more so, because this word corresponds 
to requie in the next sentence; on the other hand, this chapter contains 
an error (see the next note) which shows that once more Tert. 
is inaccurate here. It is also possible that he had in mind another 
passage from Plato's biography, viz. the fact recorded by Olympiodor. 
Vit. Plat. 6 (Albin. Proleg. 1): WERA mv TErAcUTaV EvdrvoV EidEv, 
Òs xóxvog Ysvóusvog and Sévdpov cic dévdpov petépyetar, or that 
he mixed up these two notes. A similar case is mentioned by Plin. 
n. h., 138: supremo somnio eius (sc. Sullae), cui inmortuus quodammodo 
est. — per risum, ut P. Crassus: according to Groebe (in: Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms, 4?, 82,,), the father of the triumvir is meant; Münzer 
(art. ‘Licinius’ 57, R. E. XIII: 269/70) has shown that the praenomen 
is wrong, for Tert. means M. Licinius Crassus the grandfather who, 
aecording to Lucilius (1299/1300 Marx; cf. Cic. fin. 5, 92 and T'usc 
3, 31; Macrob. Sat. 2, 1, 6; Amm. Marc. 26, 9, 11; Hier. ep. 7, 5 and 
130, 13, 2; adv. Rufin. 1, 30; Eugen. Tolet. carm. 87 Vollm.; for 
further particulars, see Münzer, loc. cit.; add [Aug.] Quaest. V. et 
N. T., qu 115, 75), had only once laughed in all his life (according 
to Plin. n. h. 7, 79 (Solin. 1, 72), he had never laughed at all). Münzer 
rightly remarks that only by combining the fragment of Lucilius 
with the present passage Lucilius' joke can be understood: “Crassus 
never used to laugh, so that, when he did so for the first time, it 
eaused his death". — mors... grassatur: cf. Sulpic. Sever. chron. 
1, 21, 2: tum vero catervatim in eos grassaia mors est; Hilar. in Ps. 68, 4; 
Mar. Merc. Nest. adv. Pelag. p. 62, 30 S.; Cassiod. ın Ps. 118, 17 (Thes. 
l. L. VI, 2: 2202, 76/80). per aliena: “through things that are alien 
«to its being>”; cf. e.g. Tac. Agric. 46, 3: forma mentis aeterna, 
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quam tenere et exprimere non per alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis 
ipse moribus possis (see for this passage, Persson, Bemerk. zu Tac. kl. 
Schr., 84). — iocundius, not iucundius (A) must be read; in tocunditate 
is found in adv. Marc. 4, 14 (461, 22); cf. Rönsch, It., 465 (in 1, 6, 
per habitum iocunditatis, we have only B Gel at our disposal) — in 
exultatione . . . in voluptate: the parallelism is consistently maintained: 
in ex.-prae gaudio, im hon.-prae gloria, in requie-per somnium, in 
voluptate-per risum. The reading requiete (A) instead of requie must 
be due to the succeeding voluptate. 


4. The accident instanced in this paragraph was a much-discussed 
problem, as is evident from [Arist.] problem. 5, 23 (031b 39 segq.): 
Ark tt éviote naota YEovra £v tH Darkrryn ebdlas xaranriverat xol 
&oavY, Yívevat Gore pwydé vaudyıov &vazAsiv. As to the style, cf. the 
still more rhetorical description given by Apul. Flor. 23 (43, 13/20 
Helm): sicut novem bonam, fabre faciam, bene intrinsecus compactam, 
extrinsecus eleganter depictam, mobili clave, firmis rudentibus, procero 
malo, insigni carchesio, splendentibus velis, postremo omnibus armamentis 
idoneis ad usum et honestis ad contemplationem, eam navem si aut 
gubernator non agat aut tempestas agat, ut facile cum illis egregiis 
instrumentis aut profunda hauserint aut scopuli comminuerint. — 
Vis... navigiis: these words were rightly interpreted by Thörnell 
(Eran. 7 (1907), 97/8) who gives the following paraphrase: “non 
solum turbulentiores navium interitus naufragia sunt, sed vis 
est etillanavigiis, etc.; bene cum his concinunt sequentia: 
non secus naufragia sunt vitae etia m tranquillae mortis eventus". 
A shipwreck which is not due to an external cause, is a shipwreck 
ali the same; similarly, à peaceful death is ‘a shipwreck of the body’ 
no less than a violent death. — Caphereis is the correct reading; it 
also occurs in Verg. Aen. 11, 260; Ovid met. 14, 472. 481. Cf. Thes. 
1. L. Onom. II:1 56, 19 (where the note on the present passage *mapereis 
codd. is incorrect). The Capherea saxa are frequently mentioned in 
Latin poetry from Pacuv. trag. 136 downwards. — depugnata: the 
transitive use of this verb is rarely found (Thes. ]. L. V 1: 618, 17 
quotes Ulp. dig. 3, 1, 1, 6; 48, 8, 11, 2; Gramm. Lat. VI 633, 23 Keil; 
Cael. Aurelian. morb. chron. 1, 4, 106, Enn. ann. 105 should be excised). 
— deeumanis: only Tert. uses this word as a subst. (also in pall. 2, 2). 
The decumanus (or decimus) fluctus was regarded as the most dangerous, 
cf. e.g. Ovid. met. 11, 530: vastus insurgens decimae ruit impetus 
undae; Thes. l. L. V 1: 170, 9 seqq. — adulante flatu: cf. e. g. Plin. 
n. kh. 17, 10: si blandiantur austri; Tiberian. carm. 1, 4: blandiente 
sibilo (sc. aurae). — pereulsu: a &. à., which of course is due to rhyme. 
— eum tota securitate: Apul. loc. cit.: cwm illis egregiis instrumentis; 
fuga 5, 3: Rutilius cum totiens fugisset ... post totam securitalem ... 
apprehensus. — naufragia ... vitae: Amm. Marc. 30, 8, 8: per alienae 
vitae naufragia; Ambros. de bono mort. 8, 31: denique iustis mors 
quietis est portus, nocentibus naufragium putatur. Tert. frequently 
mentions shipwrecks metaphorically, cf. Hoppe, Synt., 201. For the 
use made of this metaphor in Greek philosophy, see Gerhard, Phoinix 
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von Kolophon, 98 seqq.; Dibelius' note on 1 Tim. 1, 19 (Hdb. N. T. 
13, p. 21). — Nihilo refert: cf. the note on 25, 2: nulla interest. — 
eorporis . .. navigatio: cf. Lactant. div. instit. 3, 20, 14: sic... navis 
sine gubernatore abit pessum et corpus relictum ab anima diffluit. This 
metaphor is a very common one from Plato Phaedr. 247 C downwards, 
where the voüg is qualified as the xußepvnms t7 Quy? (similarly, 
e. g. Corp. Herm. 10, 21; 12, 4; Plut. de ser. num. vind. 563 E; de exilio 
601 F; for Philo, ef. Leisegang's index s.v. xuß.); it refers to the relation 
between body and soul in Arist. de anim 2, 1 (413a 8/9); Max. Tyr. 
40, 5; Plotin. 1, 1, 3; 3, 4, 6; 4, 3, 17. 21; Acta Archela: 22, 6/7, etc. 
See also Windisch’s note on Jac. 3, 4 (Hdb. N. T. 15, p. 22), and, for 
the still more widely-spread qualification of God as helmsman of the 
world, Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 210. — dum (B), not cum (A), is the 
correct reading. Thórnell (op. cit., 98) refers to spect. 6 (8, 13 seqq.): 
sed de idololatria nihil differt apud nos, sub quo nomine et titulo, dum 
ad eosdem spiritus perveniat, quibus renuntiamus; ad nat. 1, 14, 4: 
neque enim interest qua forma, dum deformia simulacra, curemus. Also 
res. 30 (68, 6/7): nihil mea interest, dum sit et corporum resurrectio; 
spect. 5 (7, 4): nihil iam de causa vocabuli, dum rei causa idololatria 
sit (dum A Isidor. Oehl.; quin B; cum Pam. Rfd). 


53. T'he lingering form of death is not to be regarded as an argument 
in favour of the mortality of the soul. 


“I must leave a description of the various forms of death to the 
physicians ($ 1); yet I want to say something about the lingering 
form of death, when the soul leaves the body gradually and piece 
by piece, because this may suggest that the soul is wasting away; 
but in this case every explanation must take the body as its starting- 
point ($ 2). For when in the body the vital organs are gradually 
destroyed, the soul is forced to depart slowly, and in doing so it seems 
to waste away; in like manner we say that a charioteer’s strength 
decreases, when in reality this is what happens to his horses ($ 3). 
Thus the soul slowly withdraws from the body, but without being 
disintegrated: its continuity is left intact (8 4). This is the reason 
why people on their death-bed often have second sight: for that part 
of the soul which is already outside the body, sees everything more 
clearly and communicates this by means of the part still lingering 
in the body. The body obscures the clear sight of the soul ($ 5) which, 
as soon as it is set free, beholds its own true light (§ 6)”. 

This chapter is directed against those who assert that the soul is 
disintegrated at death. This statement cannot refer to the popular 
view mentioned by Plato in the Phaedo (70 A; 77 B. D., 84 B), which 
assumes that the soul immediately after leaving the body is 
dispersed &onep xvsUu« 7) xarnvög (cf. also Plut. de sera num. vind. 
560 C and Sap. Salom. 2, 3); it can only refer to a theory supposing 
this to takes place at the moment of death itself. Such a view was 
upheld by Epicurus. Cf. frag. 337: &ero. (viz. buyn) u£v and tod 
cóguatoc, Ev SE tH éxBatvetv Suqopsirat xal Stacxeddvwtar 
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(it is almost certain that Epicurus here follows Democritus; cf. Rohde, 
Psyche, 2, 190,); ep. 1 (p. 21, 8 Usen): Auopévou Tod ödou 
&9poícuatoc N Puy) Siaoretoeta: (Sext. Empir. adv. mathem. 9, 72 
(Epic. frag. 337 Usen.): xa abtac Stapévover (viz. ai duyat) xoi 
ody, a6 Eieyev 6 "Extxovupos, &roAuSeto at TOY cMUdTOYV xarvod Sixny 
oxiövavraı seems to mix up reminiscenses of the Phaedo and notes 
about Epicurus). It seems highly probable that the exposition given 
in this chapter is directed against Lucretius who gives a particularly 
circumstantial account of the slow disintegration of the soul at death 
(3, 526/47); cf. e.g. 526/7: denique saepe hominem paulatim 
cernimus ire] et membratim vitalem deperdere sensum; 531/2: 
scinditur atqui animae haec quoniam natura nec uno] 
tempore sincera existit, mortalis habenda est 
(this is the very view which Tert. combats in this passage); 539: 
dilantata foras dispergitur (so the soul is dispersed 
in corpore, Tert. 82), interit ergo; 546/7: quando hominem totum 
magis ac magis undique sensus | deficit et vitae minus el minus undique 
restat; with Tert.'s paulatim ac minutatim cf. Lucr. 530: tractim and 
particularly 542: particulatim. According to Lucretius, the soul departs 
through all the pores of the body (586/8; cf. Heinze, Lucr. III, p. 134/5); 
there it disappears (as in the passages quoted higher up) ceu fumus 
(437/9 and 455/8). A different refutation of this same passage, which 
must have been a well-known one, is found in Lactant. div. inst. 7, 12, 
22/3: iam illut argumentum multo magis inane est, quod ait (sc. Lucretius) 
animam, quia non citius emitiatur ex corpore, mortalem videri, sed 
paulatim se ex omnibus membris explicet a summis pedibus incipiens: 
tamquam si esset. aeterna, uno temporis momento erumperet, quod fit in 
ws qui ferro intereunt. quos autem morbus interimit, spiritum. diutius 
exhalant, ut paulatim frigescentibus membris anima effletur. (23) Quae 
cum materia sanguinis contineatur sicut lumen oleo, ea materia febrium 
calore consumpta necesse est membrorum summa quaeque frigescere, 
quoniam, venae exiliores in extrema corporis porriguntur et exiremi ac 
tenuiores rivi deficiente vena fontis arescunt. That a swift departure 
from the body was considered to be a sign of immortality, is shown 
by Lucr. 3, 612/4: quod si inmortalis nostra foret mens, | non tam se 
moriens dissolvi conquereretur, | sed magis ire foras, vestemque relinquere, 
ut anguis, and by a passage from a much later period, viz. Cassian. 
conlat. 7, 3, 4: (anima) ocius quam anguilla elabitur. 

According to Karpp, Tert. here, too, follows Soranus, but his 
arguments are not particularly strong. It is not true that this chapter 
is closely connected with the beginning of ch. 51 (cf. Introduction, 
p. 20*), and the reference to the physicians in $ 1 touches upon subjects 
which Tert. omits; the mention of the ‘Porentheorie’ (if mentioned 
here at all may rather be explained by Tert.'s reading of Lucretius 
than by his consulting a work of a physician from the methodic school, 
such as Soranus’ Ilepi duy. 


1. For the use of explosa, cf. e. g. Cic. offic. 1, 6; de fin. 4, 47 and 
5, 23. — devertit seems to be the correct reading, cf. 7, 4. In Thes. 
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l. L. V, 1: 856, 61/2 this passage is wrongly put under B 1 a: “se sive 
animum convertere ab aliqua re et ad aliquid faciendum vel dicendum", 
for here the meaning is certainly ‘to put up’; a parallel occurs in 
adv. Val. 32 (208, 22): illuc habeo devertere post excessum. We must 
retain the present tense (A), cf. e. g. adv. Prax. 2 (230, 5/7): «qui» 
quomodo numerum sine divisione patiuntur, procedentes tractatus 
demonstrabunt. — arbitris: similarly, 25, 3: nemo tam idoneus magister 
arbiter testis. 


2. For Plane, cf. 2, 1. — interstruam: not ‘I shall add’ (Hoppe, 
Synt., 134), but ‘I shall insert’: after reading ch. 52 we expect a dis- 
cussion of the question ‘‘where the soul will take up its residence 
after death", but this discussion is deferred to ch. 54/5. The same 
sense of interstruere occurs in adv. Marc. 4, 39 (556, 16/7): nullam 
hic poteris interstruere distinctionem (here Hoppe gives the right inter- 
pretation ‘== interponere’) and cor. 10, 57/8; intrans.: res. 4 (30, 1/2): 
haeretici inde statim incipiunt et inde praestruunt, dehinc interstruunt 
(Kroymann alters the text). — eonieeturam . . . interitus: the objective 
genit. after coniectura is very rare, cf. Thes. 1l. s. v. Of, course 
we may not compare Cic. divin. 1, 58 coniectura huius somnii or fin. 
2, 113: inest coniectura consequentium, non multum a divinatione 
differens, where the conjecture refers to the nature of the consequentia, 
and not, as in this passage, to the fact itself. The nearest parallel is 
furnished by the coniectura voluntatis (viz. of the testator) which 
is often mentioned in the digesta (e. g. 15, 1, 57, 2; 31, 78, 1; 33, 7, 12, 
43; 35, 1, 102; 36, 2, 12, 5); cf. also Cels. ib. 24, 1, 47: coniectura eius 
rei. Hence it seems probable that we must take into account the 
influence of the idiom of lawyers. — in eorpore et ex eorpore: cf. 36, 1: 
animam in ipso et ex ipso seri homine. — viarum vitalium ... arte- 
riarum: the venae were thought to contain the blood, the arteriae 
the spiritus animalis, cf. e. g. Iren. lat. 5, 3, 2: arteriae et venae, sanguinis 
et spiritus transitoria and the note on 10, 7: fistulis arteriarum. Via 
vitalis is mostly used to denote the windpipe, e. g. Ovid met. 2, 828: 
vitalesque vias et respiramina; Amm. Marc. 30, 6, 3: vitalique via 
voceque simul obstructa; vitalis semita has the same sense in Anthol. 
Lat. 181, 7. Schümmer, Fasienpraxis, 22 wrongly quotes this passage 
to prove that Tert. among other things regarded the gall and the blood 
as the seat of the soul; Tert. only means to say that the soul 
must depart “because its dwelling dilapidates" (dilapsa domo 38, 6; 
the passage is to be regarded as a supplement to this paragraph). 
viarum does not denote the népot (as Karpp seems to suppose), but 
the venae and arteriae; in Cael. Aurel. however, this sense of röpoı 
is really found (e. g. acut. morb. 2, 46). 


3. ex propria quaque (quaeque Ríd) is the correct reading, cf. the 
note on 2, 4: vera quaeque. — eversionem: cf. 26, 4. rescissionem: a 
juridical term (e. g. Callist. dig. 50, 9, 5; Ulp. tb. 37, 4, 3, 5; 43, 24, 
11, 13); it also occurs in adv. Marc. 2, 7 (344, 6): in institutione an 
in rescissione; res. 57 (117, 13). — instrumentis... spatiis: neither 
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these words nor the preceding ones (finium sitwum officiorum) are 
strictly parallel to the materiae, regiones, and viae ($ 2), as was supposed 
by La Cerda. — migrare eompulsa: the inf. after compellere, which 
occurs from Ovid fasti 3, 860 downwards (Thes. 1. L. III: 2034, 12 segg.), 
is very common in Tert.’s works (cf. ib.). — denegavit: “has made 
incapable" ; cf. the note on 25, 4: cum . . . denegat (sc. infans) partum. — 
auriga eorporis, spiritus animalis: this very common metaphor is based 
on the representation of the mind as charioteer of the soul, an image 
probably borrowed by Plato from the Pythagoreans, Phaedrus 246 A: 
éorxéto S) (^4 Yuxn) cuuqóro Suvauer Ömortepou Lebyous te xal 
Nvıöxou (the inferior elements of the soul which together constitute 
the inéntepov Cetyoc are not considered by Tert. to form part of the 
essence of the soul; cf. 16, 1/2); carm. aur. 69: ġvloyov yyauny ocfjoxc 
xa9ü0nsp9ev Aptormv (for this passage, cf. P. C. van der Horst, Les 
vers d'or pythagoriciens (Leiden 1932), 68/70; we may add many 
passages from Philo (see Leisegang’s index s. v. 7jv(oyoc); further e.g. 
Clem. Alex. paedag. 3, 11, 53, 2; str. 5, 8, 53, 1; Method. resurr. 3, 18, 1 
and sympos. 1, 1 (the soul as öynpa); Porphyr. de abstin. 1, 43/4; 
for the Cappadocians, see Gronau, Poseidonios, 246). 'The conception 
of the soul as charioteer of the body, which is much less common, 
seems to hark back to Plato Tim. 69 C: dynua te x&v tò cpa ÉOooxy 
(sc. tH uy, ot 9«ot); it occurs fairly often in the works of the Middle 
and Neoplatonists, e. g. Plut. de Hom. 122; Albin. Isag. 23; Jamblich. 
ap. Stob. ecl. 1, 371, 12 and 382, 2 Wachsm.; Maxim. Tyr. diss. 41, 5; 
Synes. de insomn. 137 A (cf. W. Lang, Das Traumbuch des Synesios 
von Kyrene (Tübingen 1926), 69/70); Procl. in Plat. Remp. 392, 1 B; 
Olympiodor. i» Pl. Phaed. p. 241, 21 sqq. Norvin; from Latin literature 
cf. Colum. 3, 10, 9: videmus hominibus inspiratam velut. aurigam 
reciricemque membrorwm animam. It stands to reason that with Christian 
authors the latter conception is more popular, e.g. [Cypr.] de bono 
pud. 14 (25, 9 H.): (animus) quasi legitimus ac perfectus auriga (in 
Athenag. de resurr. 15 (66, 33/4 Schwartz) tò cua... tais ths yvy ic 
hvtatc bretxov xal yarwaywyovuevov the image of rider and horse 
is at the root of it, just as in Plut. adv. Colot. 21; hence the passages 
from Philo quoted by Schwartz in the index, p. 112/3, are irrelevant 
here); Method. resurr. 2, 22, 1; Euseb. praep. evang. 11, 38 (569 D); 
Hieron. adv. Iovin. 2, 10; Aug. ep. 13, 2; de vera relig. 45, 83; serm. 
ed. Denis. 2, 4: corpus vehiculum, animus utens vehiculo, corpus quasi 
vehiculum quod regatur, animus auriga; Ambros. de Nabuthae 15, 64; 
Greg. Nyss. resurr. 198 A (cf. Gronau, loc. cit., 154,); [Aug.] Qu. F. 
et N. T., qu. 108; Potam. de Lazaro (P. L. 8, 1413 A). veetaeuli : 
tod òyhuaroç. For the (abyosıdis) ig Quy; byyua, a conception 
which is very common in Neoplatonism (and is also found in Middle 
Platonism), cf. Überweg-Prüchter, 629. Aug. in this context often 
uses vehiculum; cf. also Chalcid. comm. 217 M.: animam esse animalium 
sanguinem, quia sit vehiculum irrationabilis animae. vectaculum only 
occurs in two other places, viz. Gell. 20, 1, 30 (but var. lect.: vectabulum) 
and bapt. 3, 2: solus liquor... dignum vectaculum deo subiciebat. — 
elanguens is very rare too (Thes. l. L. V, 2: 322, 19/24 besides this 
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passage only adduces Not. Tiron. 112, 35 and Fulg. Rusp. dub. serm. 
46). For the antithesis actu . . . statu, cf. the note on 11, 1. — deeoquens: 
in Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 204, 60/1 the present passage is put unter the 
heading ‘calore delere sim.', which is certainly wrong; the sense is: 
minuens (Blokhuis, 133/4 compares the similar use as an intransitive 
verb in apol. 42, 8: templorum vectigalia cotidie decoquunt) or debilitans 
(cf. Thes. 1. L., loc. cit., 205, 35/51, particularly Novat. trin. 23: ne 
decoquerent in illo (sc. Christo) divini nominis potestatem, si humanam illi 
sociassent . . . nativitatem; Solin. 27, 17; Symmach. ep. 9, 83, 2); from 
Tert. cf. res. 12 (41, 13/4): ut etiam ampliet (sc. terra), prius decoquit. 


4. Sie et refers to the second part of the sentence (at ubi longa mors, 
etc.): “in the same way «as was the case with the charioteer whose 
horses became exhausted» the soul is left in the lurch by the body 
(which in its turn the soul leaves in the lurch), if death is long in 
coming, whereas the rapid form of death grants the soul no delay". 
The connection of the thoughts would have been clearer, if the words 
rapida ... discruciat had formed a subordinate clause; add to this 
that at the end of the sentence Tert. does not bring forward the 
tertium comparationis, viz. that the soul is left in the lurch by the 
body, just as the charioteer by his horses, but introduces a new thought, 
viz. that the soul in its turn leaves the body in the lurch. — cervieum 
messis is translated wrongly by Kellner: “ein Bruch des Genicks”; 
the right interpretation was given by La Cerda: ‘decollationem notat'. 
Messis has a strongly verbal sense, and is synonymous here to desectio 
(cf. e. g. Sen. Agam. 986/7: impium ferro caput | demetere). It stands 
to reason that we must not compare passages such as apol. 50, 13: 
quotiens metimur a vobis (for this metaphor, which is very a common 
one from Hom. Jl. 11, 67/71 and 19, 221/3 downwards, see La Cerda’s 
note on Verg. Aen. 10, 513: proxima quaeque metit gladio; we may 
add Ephraim De morte 5) or Cic. paradox. 6, 46: illam Sullam temporis 
messem. For the plural cervices (also v. v. 17), cf. Thes. 1. L. III: 386, 
46 seqq.; Lófst., Synt., 1, 28; Landgraf's note on Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. 
30 (p. 76/7); Dahlmann, 73; Svenn., Pallad., 171,. — semel ac tantam: 
for the juxtaposition of an adv. and an adj., cf. Hofm., Synt., 468; 
Landgraf's note on Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. 123 (p. 229); Carlsson, 71 
(Plin. min.); Freund, 35 (Sueton.); from Tert. cf. adv. Marc. 5, 7 
(596, 22): quaedam et breviter expungo. — ianuam: perhaps this image 
was borrowed by 'Tert. from Seneca, ep. 70, 16: scalpello aperitur 
ad illam magnam libertatem via; dial. 1, 2, 10: una manu latam libertati 
viam faciet (sc. Cato) (Anthol. Lat. 398, 3/4: qua spiritus ingens | exiret, 
magnum dextera (sc. Catonis) fecit iter). Since, however, it is also 
frequently found in connection with martyrs (e. g. Clem. Alex. strom. 
4, 1, 44, 1: thy toradtyy tod Davatou mbAnv; Euseb. hist. eccles. 5, 1, 18: 
TavtToOG TOU GWHATOG TIEPLEPPWYOTOG xai Nveoyue£vov; Prud. perist. 
1, 29: nobilis per vulnus amplum porta iustis panditur), the possibility 
that Tert. became familiar with it from this side should also be taken 
into account. Torq. Tasso, Gierus. liber. 12, 62, 5/6: e spatiosa porta | fa 
l'una e l'altra spada is of course due to Tasso’s reading of Latin poets. — 
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ruinae... elidens: Tert. may have in mind the view of the Stoies 
reported by Seneca (ep. 57, 7): (Stoici) qui existimant animam hominis 
magno pondere extriti permanere non posse, et statim spargi, quia. non 
fuerit illi exitus liber. — apoplexis: this word occurs for the first time 
in the present passage and in It. (cod. Monac.) Deut. 28, 28 (LXX 
xaupxnAnst«, Vulg. amentia) ; apoplexia is found from Celsus downwards. 
— diserueiat has pregnant sense: ‘‘discessum crucians in momenta 
dirimit"; cf. e. gp. 43, 5: adulatur = adulans adfert. — prout is the 
correct reading; proubi (AB), no instance of which is known (as the 
editors of the Thes. 1. L. informed me), is due to the preceding ubi. — 
hae facie, i.e. hac forma; cf. e.g. adv. Val. 4 (182, 3): varietate . . 
innovata regularum facies (cf. also 2, 3). — partem is wrongly inter- 
preted by Harte! (Patr. Stud., 3, 14) as an accus. relationis; the correct 
translation is: “the soul makes its extremity appear as a«n isolated > 
part". The subst. postremitas is found from Tert. and Iren. lat. down- 
wards (Cooper, 43). — mediocritas: the meaning ‘media pars’ is found 
in the present passage only, as I was informed by the editors of the 
Thes. 1. L; for the meaning "neoörng’ in the works of Cicero, cf. Wölfflin, 
A. L. L. 3, 459. Cf. Venant. Fort. 8, 3, 314 (sic mediocre tenens cautius 
itur iter), in which passage ster mediocre is synonymous to ?ter medium. 
— summa = suprema, which sense is rarely found from Verg. Aen. 
2, 324 downwards. — quia... ipsius est: cf. the comm. on 10, 9 
and 18, 13. 


5. The belief that people on their death-bed may be able to see 
the future was widely-spread in antiquity from Hom. J/. 16, 851 seqq. 
and 22, 358 downwards. Cf. e.g. Soph. Oed. Col. 1370 seqq.; Xen. 
Cyrop. 8, 7, 21; Plato Apol. 39 C; Arist. frag. 10 Rose (cf. Jaeger, 
Arist., 166,); Diodor. Sicul. 18, 1; Cic. divin. 1, 63; Plut. defect. orac. 
40; Verg. Aen. 4, 614; 10, 739; Artemon in schol. ad Iliad. 16, 854; 
Plotin. 4, 3, 27; Olympicdor. in Plat. Phaed. p. 4, 17/9 and 48, 27/8 
Norvin: Cypr. de mortal. 19 (309, 5/6 H.); Lactant. div. instit. 7, 
12, 27 seqq.; [Aug.] Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 27 (356 E). Cf. also Kroll’s 
note on Catull. 64, 188 seg. and for Posidonius, Reinhardt, Pos., 439 
and Heinemann, Poseidonios’ metaphysische Schriften, 2, 349/51. — 
Hine . . . evenit is to be read with Hoppe (Beitr., 110), though Borleffs 
(Museum 41 (1934), 312) wants to retain venit. It is true that Tert. 
frequently uses venire de in the sense of evenire de (cf. Thierry, 156), 
but he never uses venire followed by an accus. c. infin. (this, however, 
occurs now and again after evenire: Plaut. Cist. 309; Hygin. de munit. 
casir. 40; Amm. Marc. 22, 9, 15; twice in Tert.'s works in quotations 
of scriptural passages: adv. Marc. 5, 4 (579, 14 = Gal. 4, 4) and ib. 
4, 34 = 533, 6; Deutn. 24, 1). For the use of venire = evenire in 
general, cf. Lófst., Verm. Stud., 127,; Nipperdey's note on Tac. Ann. 
14, 43; Schmalz, B Ph W 35 (1915), 1046; W. A. Baehrens, Mnemos. 
38 (1910), 404 seg.; Wahlen, 43,; Bendz, Texikrit. und interpret. Bem. 
zu den fronlischen Strategemata, 22; Erikson, Epiphan., 59; Salon., 
Vit. Pair., 265; Friebel, 135. — divortio: cf. 7, 3. — sollieitiore = inten- 
tiore, cf. e. g. Hegesipp. 3, 23, 1: sollicito atque instructo agmine and 
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Hagendahl, Eran. 22 (1924), 164,; for the development of the sense 
of sollicitudo, which gradually has become synonymous with cura, 
diligentia (in Sap. 14, 17 and 19, 2 it is used as a translation of axovdy), 
cf. Thielmann, A. L. L. 8, 249. — ex maiore suggestu: a most peculiar 
interpretation is given by La Cerda, viz. ‘‘quasi pro rostris et e maiore, 
id est, extremo et summo suggestu"; the meaning must be: “‘maiore 
ex parte molis suae”: for this sense of suggestus, cf. 1, 1. — constituta = 
xa$cocàoa, oca, cf. 18, 4. — superfluum: ‘the rest’, as in 51, 4. This 
explanation is of course only possible when based on Tert.’s psychology ; 
accordingly, it is found nowhere else. — eorpus istud : ‘this (our) body’; 
for iste = hic, cf. 1, 1. — Platoniea... carcer: cõpa chua, Cratyl. 
400 C; Gorg. 493 A. 'This expression is very often quoted in popular 
philosophic writings (especially in Philo, e. g. quod deus immut. 150; 
leg. alleg. 1, 108; de spec. leg. 4, 188); from Tert.’s works cf. 35, 1 
(Carpocrates) and apol. 17, 5. It is also very common in Christian 
literature, e.g. Iren. 1, 20, 2 (Carpocratians); Clem. Alex. strom. 
3, 3, 16, 3; Orig. de princ. 1, 8, 4 (see Koetschau's note); Method. 
de resurr. 1, 4, 2; 1, 5, 6; 1, 30, 4; Arnob. 2, 45; Hieron. ep. 51, 4, 4; 
Prud. Hamart. 918; Cassiodor. de anim. 2; for more passages, see 
Weyman, Chr.-lat. Poesie, 23. Originally this is a Pythagorean con- 
ception, cf. A. Delatte, Étude sur la littér. Pythag. (Paris 1915), 132; 
Harder, Cic. Somn. Scip., 121; Lortz, 1, 236,,; Wendland, Kultur, 99; 
Schmekel, Philos. d. mittl. Stoa, 249. — apostoliea dei templum: cf. 
1 Cor. 3, 16 and 2 Cor. 6, 16, where, however, not the body, but the 
faithful are qualified as vaóg deod (cf. cult. fem. 2, 1, 1). For the 
use made of this image by Ignatius, Tatianus, and the Acta T'homae, 
cf. Schlier, Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Ignatius- 
briefen, 143. — cum in Christo est, viz. after and through baptism 
(1 Cor. 3, 16; 2 Cor. 6, 16); this subject is often discussed by Tert. 
in de pudie.; cf. d'Alés, T'héol., 485/7. — consepte: this word occurs 
in a similar context in Chalcid. transl. 30 D: (animas) «ntra conseptum 
et limitem suum continens ; 36 E; comm. 224. infaecat is &. A. — corneum 
specular: this image seems to derive from a Platonic source; 
cf. 46, 2. Of course sed only contrasts the parenthesis ceterum... 
Christo est, so this should not be bracketed. 


6. The discussion on the continuity of the soul, which not even 
death does destroy ($ 4), having led Tert. to a description of pro- 
phesying at the moment of dying ($ 5), he concludes with an exposition 
of the liberation of the soul by death; this conclusion is only loosely 
connected with the main theme of this chapter and may be regarded 
as an epilogue to the discussion of death in ch. 50—53. — colatur = 
purgatur, cf. 48, 3. — oppanso: cf. the note on 41, 4: aulaeo. —meram... 
suam: similarly, v. v. 15: vera et tota et pura virginitas. The whole 
paragraph shows a strong resemblance to the discussion found in 41, 4: 
at death the soul disengages itself from the body, just as at baptism 
from the evil adhering to it; in both cases its attains to ‘the light’ 
and recognizes its own essence which has now been purified of all 
accidentia (semelipsam ... recognoscit, resipiscit, 41, 4: totam lucem 
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suam conspicit; cf. in particular 41, 2). Hence it is not surprising 
that other passages from Tert.’s writings in which he discusses the 
testimonium animae furnish parallels for this paragraph, particularly 
apol. 17, 5: cum tamen resipiscit (sc. anima), ut ex crapula, ut ex somno, 
ut ex aliqua valetudine, et sanitatem suam patitur. Similar expositions 
are common in Christian literature; cf. for instance Aug. gen. ad litt. 
10, 14, 24: cum vero paulatim ab hurus oblivionis torpore anima resipis- 
cens possit converti ad deum suum... quid ei obest illo velut somno 
paululum immergi, unde paulatim evigilans in lucem intellegentiae . . . 
potest... eligere vilam bonam? Cf. also Max. Tyr. 9, 6. — de somnio 
is the correct reading (though in apol. 17, 5 Tert. writes ut ex somno), 
as is proved by the use of imagines (cf. 45, 4: cum vn nullo permoveremur, 
a vacuis scilicet imaginibus, si compotes somniaremus). — emergens: 
this verb is often used in this context, e. g. paen. 3, 2: domino enim 
cognito ultro spiritus a suo auctore respectus emergit ad notitiam veritatis ; 
adv. Marc. 3, 20 (410, 14); Pont. Vit. Cypr. 2, 3; Cypr. ad Demetr. 25 
(369, 25); Min. Fel. 1, 4. The conception underlying it is the emersio 
de lavacro baptisma (cf. e. g. pud. 6 (230, 9/10): exinde caro quaecumque 
in Christo reliquas sordes pristinas solvit, alia iam res est, nova emergit ; 
bapt. 8, 4). — devorsorü: cf. 7, 4. — angeli: viz. the angel who leads 
the soul to its abode in the other world. The original conception 
seems to have been that only the souls of the just are conducted by 
angels (e. g. the soul of Lazarus according to Luc. 16, 22; for Judaism, 
cf. Strack-Billerbeck, 2, 223 seqq.; for more materials, cf. Cumont, 
Afterlife, 163; Relig. Orient.*, 2604/5 ; Les vents et les anges psychopompes, 
in: Pisciculi ... Fr. J. Dölger dargeboten (Münster i. W. 1939), 74/5; 
Hopfner, Gr.-dg. Ojfenbarungszauber, 1, 78 (§ 317); G. Stulfauth, 
Die Engel in der alichristl. Kunst (1897), 37 segq.). It is only in the 
fourth century that such an escort is also mentioned for evil souls, 
e. g. Chrysost. hom. in Matth. 53 (54) ex. (P. Q. 57/58, 532): «76 doy ic... 
Thy dw THY Epyouevay &cnyéXov od pepobang;?b.: Kyy&ioug KrreiAnpöpoug; 
Prud. Hamart. 943/51 and 958/9. — de... facie: cf. Chrysost., loc. cit. 
(pw); hist. Josephi fabri lignarii 13 (Evang. apocr., ed. Tischendorf, 
p. 121): Neque facies angeli mihi ad custodiam inde a formations 
meae die designati aversa, sit a me; verum praebeat se mihi itineris socium, 
usque dum me ad te perduxerit: sit vultus eius mihi amoenus et hilaris, 
et comitetur me in pace; Narratio Zosimi 13 (James, Apocr. Anecd., 1, 
p. 104/5): oÖre yao dyAcitvat 7| pux) Nov bro vOv &yYéAov tod 
&EcAOsiv * yaípouctv Y&p of &yyeAot Óvav maparapBdvacty nudy TG 
jux&c . .. x«i iSdvrec mv buyhy &ortov é&epy ouévrv xatpoucty ot &YyeAo:. 
lt is evident that Tert. has not such demons in mind herc as were 
thought to lie in wait for the soul at the moment of death (cf. Archam- 
bault's note on Justin dial. c. Tryph. 105, 3: tov Sedv, Toy Sovauevoy 
&nxootpéqat mavta dvatdy xovrpóv kyyeAov um A«Béo9«u Hudv TG 
Juyns; Peterson, Eig @edc, 40/1), but is indeed thinking of angels 
as a potestas divinae voluntatis ministra (37, 1), who conduct both 
just and evil souls. The fact that he compares these angels to the 
Mercurius poetarum (cf. also Kroll, Herm. T'rismeg., 270,), who was 
undoubtedly looked upon as a demon by him, is of no consequence, 
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for this comparison has a strictly literary character (see the next 
note). — evocatoris is the correct reading; we find a reminiscence 
here of Verg. Aen. 4, 242: animas ille (sc. Mercurius) evocat Orco 
(perhaps Tert. wrongly supposes that in this verse Orco means ad 
Orcum; for other ‘hidden’ quotations from Vergil, cf. the notes on 
43, 7; 49, 2; 50, 4). evocator, a very rare word, usually has a different 
meaning (Cic. Catıl. 1, 27: ‘agitator, seditionist’; [Rufin.] in Amos 
7, 1/3 = is qui bestias accitu movet). The usual sense of evocare animas, 
viz. ab inferis, occurs in 57, 2; for this passage, cf. Sen. ep. 61, 2: 
tamquam, me... mors evocatura sit; Epitaph. Sen. (Anthol. Lat. 667), 3: 
me procul a vobis deus evocat (cf. Lófst., Eran. 8 (1908), 115/6); Tert. 
pat. 9 (15, 3/5): ei Christum laedimus, cum evocatos quosque ab illo 
quasi miserandos non aequanimiter accipimus; Thes. 1. L. V, 2: 1056, 
72 seqq. 


54—55). The abode of the souls after death. — I. (54). Some philosophic 


views. 


“All philosophers who contend that the soul is immortal or at all 
events continues to exist for a certain time after death, such as the 
Stoics, do grant a residence in the higher regions to the souls of the 
wise only ($ 1). Plato assigns them an abode in the ether (but only 
if they have adorned their lives by sodomy), Arius in the air, and 
the Stoics under the moon (8 2). As to the last-mentioned philosophers, 
it is rather surprising that they relegate the souls of those who do 
not belong to the wise to such regions of the air as are nearest to the 
earth, whereas on the other hand they suppose that they are instructed 
by the souls of the wise; for how is this instruction possible, if they 
are so far apart? ($ 3). The other souls are sent by them to hell, which 
has been described by Plato in the Phaedo as the *womb of the earth', 
where all earthly filth flows together ($ 4)”. 

The doxographical material worked up in this chapter partly comes 
from the Vetusta Placita ($ 1, cf. in the comm. the parallel passages 
from Aëtius), partly from the ’Erıroun of Arius Didymus ($ 2; cf. the 
comm. and Introduction, pp. 38*/9*). With Diels, Doz. Gr., 205/6 
and Karpp, 41, it may be supposed that these materials, too, have 
been transmitted to Tert. by Soranus, who probably also discussed 
eschatology, as he “took up arms against all the views of the philo- 
sophers" (6, 6), though he himself regarded the soul as mortal. The 
main object of Tert. in this chapter is to create an antithesis to ch. 55: 
whereas, according to the Christian doctrine, even Christ descended 
into hell, pagan philosophers consider the souls of the wise as beyond 
this necessity; in this respect they resemble those Christians qui 
satis superbe non putent animas fidelium inferis dignas (55, 2; the 
connection is particularly clear in 55, 4: Sed in aethere dormitio nostra 
cum pueraris Platonis aut in aere cum Ario aut circa lunam cum 
Endymionibus Stoicorum? Immo, inquis, in paradiso). As Tert. is 
only interested in this argumentation (the nucleus of the chapter is 
to be found in the words philosophi... suas solas, id est sapientium, 
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animas in supernis mansionibus collocant . . . reliquas animas ad inferos 
deiciunt), and adapts all facts to it, he is exceedingly unexact in the 
working up of his materials; this added to the defectiveness of our 
knowledge of Stoic eschatology (particularly with regard to the 
differences between the doctrines of the ancient and of the younger 
Stoics) makes it practically impossible to attain to definite statements 
about the data which Tert. found in his sources. For the quotation 
from the Phaedo, cf. Introduction, p. 41*. 


1. Quo... dedueetur: ind. as in 53, l: quo... anima... devertit: 
the two sentences are almost identical. For this habit of Tert. of 
‘bridging’ expatiations, cf. the note on 25, 1. sam hinc: viz. after the 
digression (53, 2: interstruam) in 53, 2/6. — qualiterqualiter: this 
conjecture of Oehler is necessary: the reading of A B (qualiter) cannot 
receive any support from those passages where unde and ubi instead 
of undeunde and ubiubi are found in the M S S of Tert., as in all these 
places the lectio tradita is wrong (cf. the note on 51, 8); to defend 
the conjecture we may compare res. 2 (28, 8/9): omnes... fere haere- 
tict eam (sc. animae salutem), quoquomodo volunt, tamen non negant 
(quoquomodo cod. Montepess. and Kroym., quomodo cod. Paternac. 
and Rhen.,). It is true that in writings belonging to the last period 
qualiter = qualiterqualiter is sometimes found (e. g. Anthimus p. 10, 1/2 
Rose: agnellinae vero carnes aut de haedis optimae sunt, qualiter volueris, 
aut vaporatas aut elixas in vuscello), but qualitergualiter is very common 
too in imperial Latin, especially in juridical literature (e.g. dig. 4, 
4, 7 pr.; 26, 1, 5, 10; 43, 16, 3, 17); cf. Rönsch, Jt.2, 231. The meaning 
is of course that Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Plato did not uphold 
the immortality of the soul in the right way, as they propagated the 
doctrine of metempsychosis; cf. the next note. — Pythagoras... 
Plato: in his source Tert. can only have found that, according to these 
philosophers, the soul is immortal (e. g. Aét. 4,7, 1: xoi Ilu9eyópac... 
xai IIAd&cvov xai Euredoxäng . . . Kodaprov civar thy boyhy Krrepnvavro; 
cf. D D G 205, and especially res. 1 — 25, 16/7); that Pythagoras and 
Empedocles assigned swpernae mensiones to the souls of the wise is 
mentioned nowhere in doxographical literature, and in the following 
paragraph Tert. has forgotten them completely and only takes Plato's 
view into account. He has only mentioned them here, because he was 
familiar with this combination on account of his refutation of metem- 
psychosis in ch. 28/33. We have noted already (46, 5) that Tert. is 
often inexact in matters which are of no use for his own purposes. — 
conflagratio (also adv. Marc. 3, 24 = 420, 10) is the common translation 
of éxrdemots from Sen. nat. qu. 3, 28, 7 downwards. — ut Stoici: this 
is certainly due to a doxographical note such as Aét. 4, 7, 3 (the two 
passages have already been compared by Diels, Dox. Gr., ad loc.): 
oi òè roxot tag ywpilouevag TOv owpatov tbuyac Ouxpxeiv uiv 
xol xa9 éautac Chy Epacav, XAAX TI EV &o9eveotépey én’ dAlyov, THY 
dé Ye loydporspav péypt vjc TOD navrög ixnupwoswg (Theodoret. 5, 23; 
[Plut.] epit. 4. 7, 3 after &odeveorepay adds: tavtyy OE tivo töv 
anaıdedrwv, after Loyupovépav: ofa ioci mept voUc coqoóc); ef. St. 
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V. F. 1, 522; 2, 809/14; 817; 821/2; D DG 471, 18/21. Again Tert. 
is inaccurate, as according to the Stoics (with the exception of Cleanthes, 
St. V. F. 1, 522), only the souls of the wise continue to exist till the 
ixrópootc; but this privilege does not interest him here and is con- 
sequently omitted. — mansionibus = deversoriis (§ 3 in tanta distantia 
deversoriorum; cf. the note on 7, 4); this concrete sense occurs from 
Plin. mai. and Suet. downwards. For this view of the Stoics, cf. the 
comm. on $ 2. 


2. amore puerorum is a malicious allusion to Pl. Phaedrus 249 A: 
mavdepacthoavtos peta qiAocogpiíac. For more about this subject, 
cf. the note on 1, 6: nec adulescentiam vitians. — in aetherem: Plato 
loc. cit.: at 8° eig todpavod tiva tónov Und tHe Alans xovgrodetoat 
dıdyouorv Als o9 £v Avdpmrou elder 2Blwoav Biov. — sublimantur 
(an archaism: Enn. scen. 280, Cato, Vitruv., Apul.; cf. Cooper, 230) 
may be due to xougto9etoat in the passage from Plato (xoupopopoücıv 
Sext. Emp. adv. math. 9, 71, cf. the note on apud Stoicos sub lunam); 
it is quite possible that Tert. has consulted the original text (for this 
question see Introduction, p. 44*, n. 6.). — apud Arium in aerem: 
Arius records the dwelling of the souls in the air as a Stoic view (.Epi- 
tome frag. phys. 39 — Euseb. praepar. evang. 15, 20, 4, D DG 411, 
11/4): Eiva 3& duy Ev tH Aw Yaotv, ð xadolcıv aiddpa xol &épa 
x0xÀ« nepi THY yňv xal 9áA«ccav xal £x tobtwv Kvadunıdaeis * TAG 
dé orras duy &c rpoorepuxevar Tab, Saat te v Coors clot xal Sout 
£v t@ repı£eyovrı (for this word, cf. the note on 9, 5)- 
Stapéverv yap Exei tag tHv drotavövrav puyac. 
Though it is quite probable that Arius, who was a Stoic in the first 
place (cf. e. g. Witt, Albinus, 75), subscribed to this dé6ype, we must 
certainly reckon with the possibility that Tert. (or Soranus in this 
case? see Introduction, p. 34*) is inaccurate for the third time and 
represents a sentence copied by Arius as containing the opinion of 
Arius himself. At all events, he is wrong in referring this notice to 
the animae sapientes, Arius mentioning tàs 1v & x o9 xvóvctov 
VQux&c. — apud Stoicos sub lunam: as has been pointed out already 
in the preface to this chapter, we know too little about the eschatology 
of the Stoics to estimate the value of this information. It seems probable 
that it refers to the view of Posidonius which was copied by Cicero 
T'usc. 1, 42/3 (cf. P. Corssen, De Posidonio Rhodio M. Tullii Ciceronis 
in libro I. Tusc. disp. et in Somn. Scip. auctore (Bonn 1878), 45 seqq.): 
necesse est ferantur ad caelum (sc. animae) et ab iis perrumpatur et 
dividatur crassus hic et concretus aer qui est terrae proximus . in 
quo nubes imbres ventique coguntur ...; quam regionem cum superavit 
animus naturamque sui similem contigit et adgnovit, iunctis ex anima 
tenui et ex ardore solis temperato ignibus insistit (the last words refer 
to the sphere of the moon, cf. Diels, Rh. Mus., N. F. 34 (1879), 488 seq.) 
and Sext. Empir. adv. math. 9, 71 (= St. V. F. 2, 812): Aer'touepetc 

. odoaı (sc. ai uxo) xal ox Arrov mupadetc 3 1j mveuuaradeıg cic 
Tobg Xv uXAAov TÖTOUG xouqgopopoUctv... Exoxyvor YoUv HAtov 
yevönevaı TOV Ord GEAHRVHY o ixodet TÓómowv, evdade 
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te dik civ eiAtitpiverav tod dEpog TActova mpóc Stapovyy A«ufkvoust 
Xpóvow, tpo) TE xpOvrat olxel tH dnd YTc dvadvutacer do xal 
tà Aour& &ovpa, TÒ OwxAUOÓv te adtas Ev Exeivors «olg TÓTOLG ody 
Éyouctv. As it does not follow from these passages that the region of 
the moon was regarded as the residence of the souls of the omovdaior 
only, it is not impossible that Tert. commits the same error here as 
in the case of Arius. On the other hand, Plutarch in the myth inserted 
in De facie in orbe lunae (28, 943 C/945 D), which may also be derived 
from Posidonius, named the moon as the abode of pious souls; the 
same conception occurs in a fragment of Porphyrius (Stob. ecl. 1, 14, 
61): aiverrönevas (viz. Homer) ört «oic vv &bosQOc BeBteoxdtev 
quxaic perà thy TeAcuTYY  oixctóc dott témog 6 mepl THY GeAnvnv 
(for all these passages, cf. Norden, Verg. Aen. VI, 24/6). We may 
also refer to Lact. div. ınst. 7, 20 (= St. V. F. 2, 813; Arnim ad loc.: 
“Stoica in sequentibus cum Platonicis commixta sunt. Posidonium 
haec sapiunt") who says that, according to the Stoics, the just and 
the impious souls have different residences in the beyond (the moon 
is not mentioned), and to Cornutus de nat. deor. 5 (p. 4 Lang): 6 &óvc 
Eoriv ó moyuusp£otatoG xal mxpooyctóvarog ap (Tert. $ 3: quod 
imprudentes animas circa terram prosternant). From this we may 
perhaps conclude that Tert. here renders the view of Posidonius 
correctly (we are not able to say if this also was the view of the ancient 
Stoics, though Lact. div. instit., loc. cit. (= St. V. F. 1, 147) seems to 
point that way: Esse inferos Zenon Stoicus docuit et sedes piorum ab 
impiis esse discretas: et illos quidem quietas et delectabiles incolere 
regiones, hos vero luere poenas in tenebrosis locis atque in caeni voraginibus 
horrendts; Rohde, Psyche, 2, 319,: “Nur diesen, von den oberen 
Regionen geschiedenen &7p = &öng kann Zeno gemeint haben, wenn 
er von loca tenebrosa redete, in denen die Seelen der Unweisen ihre 
Unweisheit zu büssen hätten (von Lactant. Instit. 7, 7, 13 platonisirend 
umgedeutet)" ; cf. ib., 320,. Unfortunately, we do not know if Cornutus 
renders the opinion of the Stoics in general, of ancients Stoics, or 
of Posidonius). 


3. eirea terram: cf. the preceding note. — illas... erudiri: the 
instruction of souls in the beyond was a special doctrine of the younger 
Stoics. The most important passages referring to it are Cic. Somn. 
Scip. 3, 6 segg. and Sen. Consol. ad Marc. 25, 2; they have been dis- 
cussed together with the present passage by Badstübner, Beiträge 
zur Erklärung und Kritik der philosophischen Schriften Senekas (Ham- 
burg 1901), who is probably right in supposing that this instruction 
was a doctrine of Posidonius. On the other hand, he is certainly wrong 
in contending (p. 3) that, according to Tert., this instruction takes 
place “in the time when the souls of the wise still linger in the lower 
regions”, and that probably Tert. has committed an error; here he 
draws a conclusion which has not been drawn by Tert. himself, who 
only says that, according to the Stoics, the imprudentes animae are 
staying circa terram and are instructed by the animae sapientes, and, 
instead of trying to find a connection between these two notes, only 
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points out their incompatibility. Another error of Tert. is to be men- 
tioned: from the passages just quoted we see with absolute certainty 
that, according to the younger Stoics, this instruction was not meant 
for the imprudentes animae, the padot, but for cxovdaior, who were 
thus taught about things unattainable to them during their life on 
earth. By this misrepresentation of the facts Tert. could add a new 
element to his refutation of the Stoic déyua, viz. the distantia dever- 
soriorum. Afterwards this instruction in the beyond became a dogma 
of Origenes (for which cf. Atzberger, Eschatol., 395), e.g. de princ. 
1, 6, 3: ut in primis alu, alii in secundis, nonnulli etiam in ultimis 
temporibus et per maiora, ac graviora. supplicia mec non et diuturna ac 
multis, ut ita dicam, saeculis tolerata asperioribus emendationibus 
reparati et restituti erudilionibus primo angelicis tum deinde etiam 
superiorum graduum virtutibus, ut sic per singula ad superiora provecti 
usque ad ea quae sunt invisibilia et aeterna perveniant; ib. 2, 11, 7; 
homil. in Luc. 24 (V, p. 179 Lomm.). This form of instruction is to be 
distinguished from the zaíósuot; xpoc/jxoucx after death mentioned 
as a Stoic déypa by [Galen] hist. philos. 24 (D DG 614, 10 seqq.), 
since it is there supposed that the Stoics adhered to the doctrine of 
metempsychosis (which, according to Badstübner, 7,, is possible, 
whereas Zeller, 3, 1: 157, and Rohde, Psyche, 2, 324, hold the opposite 
view; cf. W. Stettner, Die Seelenwanderung bei Griechen und Römern 
(Stuttgart-Berlin 1934), 66). — deversoriorum: cf. 7, 4. — discipulae: 
the feminine form, which is extremely rare, also occurs in test. anim. 
5 (140, 20/1). — eonventabunt (B) is the lectio difficilior (convertentur 
A Bmg) and must be retained (the only other instance occurs in 
Solin. 27, 7: -asse, where M. reads convenisse); concessare, mon. 7 is 
equally rare (cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 95). — postumae: cf. 17, 12. — usus 
ac fructus: a law term (Thes. 1. L. VI: 1375, 60 seqq.; also cult. fem. 


2, 9, 1; cf. res. 7 (36, 7/8): quem . . . naturae usum, quem mundi fructum). 


4. Reliquas. .. deieiunt: at first sight one may be inclined to connect 
these words with the immediately preceding sentences, and to regard 
Sto:ci as the subject of deiciunt; this is done by Rohde (Psyche, 2, 319,), 
who supposes that ad inferos corresponds with circa terram in $ 3. 
But this interpretation must be wrong, the imprudentes animae having 
been mentioned continually in $ 3, so that we cannot explain why 
they are here described as reliquas animas, if Stoici is the subject 
indeed; in this case we should expect that in the preceding sentence 
the animae sapientes, not the animae imprudentes should have been 
mentioned. Hence it is necessary to regard §3 asa digression (which 
for the sake of clearness might be put in parentheses) and to connect 
this sentence with the end of § 2: Itaque apud illum in aetherem subli- 
mantur animae sapientes, apud Árvum in aerem, apud Stoicos sub 
lunam ... Reliquas animas ad inferos deiciunt (it is less probable that 
we should connect it with the end of § 1: omnes ferme philosophi, etc., 
suas solas, id est sapientum, animas in supernis mansionibus collocant . . . 
Reliquas animas ad inferos deiciunt, firstly, because the digression 
comprises $ 3 only, secondly, because the view of Arius concerns 
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Tert. much more than those of Pythagoras and Empedocles; cf. the 
note on $ 1). So we must regard Plato, Arius et Stoici as the subject 
of deiciunt. The correctness of this interpretation is proved by the 
fact that in the following sentence Plato's description of hell is 
mentioned. The Stoic view about the situation of the &öng in the 
rpooyeıötarog a&hp (for which cf. the comm. on $ 2) is not mentioned 
here, because Tert. needs an antithesis to the Christian conception 
of hell and the passage from the Phaedo is more suited for this purpose. 
— in Phaedone: Tert. combines various parts of this description, 
firstly the main passage 111 E/112 A: £v «v vv yaoudtwv tHE YG 
wg TE Uéytorov tuyyaver dv xoi Siapmepsc Terpnpevov du’ GANS THC 
yc, robro Önep “Opypog eine Aéyov adtd. THAE UAN, Tv Bé9tovov 
bd y90ovóg got. Bépedoov’ ð xal KAA. xal Exetvoc xal KAAor moAAol 
av romtõv Taprapov xexAjnact. eis Y&p totto tò yáoua coppéovct 
TE navesg oi roranot, etc., nn some reminiscences of other 
parts, viz., 109 B: huăs oixeiv... donrsp Tepl tEAM BD and 
ib. eivat Y&p ravrayn repl(!) chy .YÀv TOAAc “xnOotTAa... (cavosiias 
55, 1) eic & Euveppumxevaı tó te 060p x«l ZM 6 Uu ty Any 
x«l tov &épo, and especially 109 C: od (sc. tod ai9époc) 
ò) jo ox &9$ uny (sentina 55, 1) raüra (sc. tò Üdwp, ete.) xal Zuppetv 
del eig ta xotÀ« tH ys (Tert. overlooks the fact that in this passage 
Plato does not at all speak about hell). — labes mundialium sordium: 
a notable instance of the genit. inhaerentiae (just as caeno immundi- 
tiarum), which occurs much less frequently in Tert.’s writings than 
in those of Cypr. (for whom of. Schrijn.-Mohrm., Cypr., 1, 81/5); four 
other instances are mentioned by Hoppe, Synt., 19. For this genit., 
cf. Hofm., Synt., 395; Bernhard, Apul., 173/4; Friebel, 146/7; Linder- 
bauer, 186; Bonnet, 715, and the literature mentioned by Schrijn.- 
Mohrm., loc. cit., 83. — mundialium: a ‘Christianism’, which occurs 
for the first time in Tert.’s works. Here it denotes the sordes of the 
atmosphere (not of the earth, cf. Phaedo 109 C); in the same way, 
elementa mundialia is used in spect. 9 (11, 20) and adv. Marc. 5, 4 
(580, 15/6) (cf. also ad nat. 2, 4, 10; 2, 5, 17; adv. Prax. 12 = 246, 9). 
Mostly it refers to ‘the (evil, pagan) world’ and is à synonym of 
saecularis, e. g. adv. Marc. 4, 26 (509, 20): mundialis spiritus (as 
opposed to sp. sanctus); tet. 13 (292, 6); res. 47 (95, 18). The : in 
mundialis is due to analogy (nuptialis, etc.; Lavarenne, 412,); of. 
Rönsch, Jt.?, 120; Goelz., Jér., 145; Fassbender, 67. — quo... ibi. 

illie: cf. 12, 3. — exhalent: ‘emanate, evaporate’; the intransitive 
meaning is found from Stat. Theb. 10, 108 downwards; cf. Thes. 1. L. 
V, 2: 1405, 35/47 and the note on 55, 3. — caeno immunditiarum 
suarum: especially in this context the genit. inhaerentiae is often 
found, e. g. Apul. apol. 6: tetra labes sordium and met. 1, 7: sordium 
enormem eluviem; Salvian. de gub. de? 7, 20: caenum impudicarum 
sordium; cf. also Arnob. 5, 22: locus... in quem spurcitiae se omnes 
sentinarum conluvionibus derivarent. — grossiorem (A B) may be 
regarded as the lectio difficilior and hence be retained; grossus occurs 
from Colum. downwards and is a rather vulgar word, which may 
explain its choice in the present passage (labes... sordiwm, caeno 
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immunditiarum). However, we often find aer crassus (from Cie. down- 
wards; cf. Thes. 1. L. I: 1050, 21/4; also Arator 2, 1463; Amm. Marc. 
20, 3, 5: crassato aere; cf. Avien. carm. 4, 233: coactus aer atque crassior 
dies). — Instead of haustum Krohn (Thes. 1. L. VI, 2: 2337, 3) proposes 
to read haustu; this is quite unnecessary, for haustus often has the 
sense of ‘aqua haurienda, aqua quae hauritur' or ‘aer hauriendus’. 
From Tert. cf. apol. 22, 5: st... aer pestilentes haustus suos obfundit 
(Waltz., comm., 163: ‘ses vapeurs, ses miasmes'); moreover, cf. Verg. 
ge. 4, 220/1: haustus aetherios (‘divinos spiritus" Serv.) ; Sen. Oed. 1056: 
vividos haustus (= auras vitales) and nat. qu. 2, 53, 2; Thes. l. L. VI, 3: 
2576, 30/4. — privatum: ‘particular’, ‘special’ (cf. the use of privat 
in 2, 2). privatum ... aerem stipent, i.e. “proprium quoddam aeris 
genus et quidem densissimum efficiunt"; a similar prolepsis occurs 
in inscript. Christ. Leblant, 1, p. 219, 16: cum ... densaret gelidas horrida 
bruma, nives. This may refer to the óutyAv, mentioned in Phaedo 109 B, 
but it seems more probable that, for the last time in this chapter, 
Tert. is inaccurate and confuses the views of Plato and the Stoics 
(grossiorem haustum co Cic. crassus hic et concretus aer; Cornutus 
Ó mayvopepéotatos... AMP). 


55. The Christian view about hell. 


* According to us Christians, hell is not an ‘open cavern’ as described 
by Plato, but à waste space in the interior of the earth; the proof 
for this is furnished by Holy Scripture, which tells us that Christ 
stayed three days ‘in the heart of the earth’ (§ 1). For Christ conformed 
to the requirements of His human nature by descending into bell for 
the purpose of informing the patriarchs and prophets that He had 
appeared. This suffices to show that hell is a subterranean region 
indeed, and to confute such proud Christians as presume that the 
souls of the faithful are above the necessity of entering hell ($ 2). 
“But Christ's descent”, it is said, “has released us from this necessity". 
This view is confuted by Holy Scripture: only when Christ will descend 
for the second time, heaven will be opened to us (8 3). And where 
are we to suppose the souls of the Christians to stay in the mean- 
time? Surely not in the ether, in the air, or under the moon, as was 
presumed by pagan philosophers? “Certainly not”, so my opponents 
say, “but in paradise; for thither patriarchs and prophets have moved 
too, as they participated in the resurrection of the Lord". If this is 
true, how are we to explain that St. John and Perpetua in their visions 
of paradise only saw martyrs there? This suffices to prove that paradise 
is opened to such only as «by martyrdom» have died in Christ ($ 4). 
For it is only martyrdom which is rewarded by a special residence 
after death: the blood shed for the true faith is the key to paradise (more 
about this subject may be found in my treatise ‘On Paradise’) ($ 5)”. 

As we have observed already in the preface to ch. 7, Tert., not 
in the last place on account of his polemics against Marcion, is an ardent 
defender of the opinion that until the last judgment all souls remain 
in carcere seu deversorio inferum (7, 4; this was the common view in 
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the second and third centuries: Justin, Clem. Alex., Novatian. 
probably also Irenaeus; cf. C. Clemen, “‘Niedergefahren zu den Toten” 
(Giessen 1900), 146/51; K. Gschwind, Die Niederfahrt Christi in die 
Unterwelt (Neutestam. Abhandl. II, 3/5, Münster i. W. 1911), 155,). 
He makes an exception for the souls of martyrs only, which immediately 
after death are admitted to paradise; of. e. g. res. 43 (89, 6/8): nemo 
enim peregrinatus a corpore statim immoratur penes dominum, nisi 
ex martyrii praerogativa, paradiso scilicet, non inferis deversurus 
(however, before becoming acquainted with Marcion, he held a different 
view, as is shown by apol. 47, 13: s? paradisum nominemus, locum 
divinae amoenitatis recipiendis sanctorum spiritibus destinatum, 
maceria, quadam. igneae illius zonae a notitia orbis communis segregatum). 
Paradise is regarded by him as situated in heaven (apol., loc. cit.; 
by the ignea zona he understands the ether, Waltz., Et., 377): this is 
proved by § 4 paradisi regio... quae subicitur altari (see the note) 
and his statement in ad mart. 3 that the martyr has his politia in 
caelis (F. Loofs, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 4, 661 asserts 
that Tert, regards paradise as identical with the sinus Abrahae 
and that after Christ's descent into hell patriarchs and prophets are 
thought to have moved there as appendices dominicae resurrectionis 
(8 4); he overlooks the fact that this is mentioned in a sentence 
which does not contain the view of Tert. himself; the same error 
(which is corrected by C. Schmidt, Gespräche Jesu mit seinen Jüngern 
(T U 43 (1919), 515,) is made by Kattenbusch, Das apostolische Symbol, 
2, 903). We may also refer to the antithesis paradiso... nom inferis 
in res. 43. 

This conception of a privileged position of martyrs (which, as 
regards Tert., is also due to the high esteem in which martyrdom 
was held by the Montanists: Bonwetsch, Montan., 105/8; Kattenbusch, 
ZNT W 4 (1903), 116,; Labrioile, Crise Mont., passim) already occurs 
in the later period of Judaism (e. g. Henoch 47, 1; 108, 7 seqg.; Esra 
7, 89; Jubil. 23, 30 seq.; 4 Maccab. 16, 25; 17, 18; 18, 23; Flav. Joseph. 
bell. Judaic. 1, 650 seqq.; see Schüxer, Geschichte des jüd. Volkes, 24, 
642) and early Christianity (Act. apost. 7, 56: the protomartyr Stepha- 
nus exclaims: {od Dewpds Tolg o0pavobg Otnvotygévouc; Apoc. 
2, 7, 10; 3, 5. 12. 21, etc.; for more passages, see Kattenbusch, loc. ctt., 
117, and .Das apostolische Symbol, 2, 901/3; Schmidt, loc. cit., 477 
(Ignatius); Dibelius’ note on Philipp. 1, 26 (Hdb. N. T. 11, p. 69); 
H. von Campenhausen, Die Idee des Martyriums in der alten Kirche, 
125,; Achelis, Christ., 2, 439/41; Achelis and Flemming in their edition 
of the Syrian Didascalia = T. U. 25 (1903/4), 317). In this connection 
the loss of Tert.’s book on paradise is much to be regretted. 

It is from these premisses that we are to understand Tert.’s view 
about Christ's descent into hell. He appeals to Eph. 4, 9: tò 8£ "aveßn’ 
vl żory cl py ote xal xoxép tic TX Kararepa uépn TIS YTc, where 
he refers the words ta xatotepa u£or ths yhe to hell, just like Irenaeus 
and most of the Occidentals, e.g. Hieron., Mar. Victorin., and the 
Ambrosiaster (cf. Gschwind, 168/9). For Tert. the conception (which 
is also due to Matth. 27, 52/3) that on this occasion Christ freed 
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from hell either all those who were captives there or only the justi, 
patriarchae et prophetae is of course altogether out of the question 
(for this conception, cf. W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der 
neutest. Apokr. (Tübingen 1909), 249 and his note on Ignat. ad Magn. 
9, 3 (Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd, p. 227); W. Bousset, Hauptprobl., 255; 
Kyrios Christos, 32/40; Zur Hadesfahrt Christi, ZN T W 19 (1919/20), 
50/66; F. Loofs, Dogmengeschichte*, 145 and art. ‘Descent to Hades’, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 4, 654/63; F. Diekamp, Katholische 
Dogmatik nach den Grundsätzen des heiligen Thomas, 2? (Münster i. W. 
1921), 309/11; Schlier, 72/6; Windisch's note on I Petr. 3, 20 (Hdb. 
N. T. 15, p. 71/2); Gschwind, passim ; Schmidt, Exkurs II, p. 453/576) ; 
he assumes that Christ only made the patriarchs and prophets compotes 
sut, “acquainted with Himself (viz., with the fact of His appearance)”; 
he restricts himself to the statement that Christ preached to the just, 
the patriarchs, and the prophets. This also is the opinion of Justin 
(Schmidt, 490/1) and of the author of [Hippolyt.] Hept tod ravrög 
(ib. 511/2), whereas Hippolytus (ib., 508/9) and Irenaeus (i5., 494/5) 
share the common view that Christ's descent delivered the just, etc. 
from hell. 

With regard to this sermon in hell (which seems to be mentioned 
for the first time in 1 Petr. 3, 19 (£v @ xal toic Ev quAxxf mveduaotv 
ropeudeis &xfjpu5ev), Ev. Petri 10, 41 seg., and Orac. Sibyll. 1, 377 seq. ; 
8, 293. 310 seq.; see Bauer, Leben Jesu, 247/9; according to Schmidt, 
474, Christ's descent is not mentioned before Ignat. ad Magn. 9, 3), 
Justin and Irenaeus refer to an apocryphical text attributed to Jere- 
miah, which was almost certainly composed by a Christian (cf. Schmidt, 
467/72; Archambault's note on Justin dial. 72, 4). Justin quotes it 
in this form: xai and töv A6ywv ToO aurou 'lepsutou óuolws «aoc 
ztptéxotyav *'Euvfjo9y, dé xópto; 6 9eóc Ayıos Iopa) TOv vexpdiv 
AUTOD Tv KEXOLUNMEYWV EIG YT yapatoc, xal XATÉBN mpd adTOUS 
evyyeAtoacda, abtots to owrnpıov adtov, Iren. 3, 22, 1: Esaias ait 
(wrongly used instead of Hieremias, because the preceding quotation 
was introduced by Esatas ait, as was already observed by Feuard): 
Et commemoratus est Dominus sanctus Israel mortuorum suorum qui 
dormierant in terra, sepultionis: et descendit ad eos evangelisare salutem 
quae est ab eo, ut salvarei eos; with the name of Jeremiah 4, 36, 1 
and praed. evang. 78 (p. 42 Karapet), without a name 4, 50 and 5, 31, 1. 
Besides Irenaeus (for whom see Bauer, 248) and Justin we may mention 
the presbyter quoted by Iren. 4, 42, 4 (cf. Schmidt, 478/81): Et propter 
hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, evangelisantem et 
illis adventum suum, remissione peccatorum exsistente his qui credunt 
in eum. Crediderunt autem in eum omnes qui sperabant in eum, id est, 
qui adventum eius praenunliaverunt, et dispositionibus eius servierunt, 
iusti et prophetae et patriarchae, and the Syrian Didascalia 26 (145, 
24 seqq. Achelis-Flemming): “Jesus Christus... entschlief, um 
Abraham, Isaak und Jakob und allen seinen Heiligen . . . zu predigen”. 

Though in general Tert.'s views about this subject are very similar 
to those of Irenaeus, we may adduce one passage he has particularly 
made use of. As we have already observed, in Eph. 4, 9 he applies 
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the words tà xatartepx peony ths yis to hell, after which he remarks: 
habes... regionem inferum subterraneam credere; from this we may 
conclude that he is acquainted with the other interpretation of these 
words, which refers the xatorepx pép to the earth (for references, 
see Clemen, 164 and Gschwind, 169,,), and wants to refute it. Exactly 
the same is found in Iren. 5, 31, 2. In § 1 Ir. attacks quidam ex his 
qui putantur recte credidisse, but in reality are haereticos sensus in se 
habentes and supergrediuntur ordinem promotionis iustorum, et modos 
mediationis ad incorruptelam ignorant (the words become clear by 
Harvey's translation into Greek: x«i Örepßatvousı thy taEw tH vOv 
Stxalwy TTPOXOTIG, x«i tods tedmouc THG pEAétys THs ent Thy Kpdapotav 
&yvoodor): they refuse to believe in the resurrection of the flesh and 
presume that the soul ascends to heaven immediately after death. 
In confutation of this, Irenaeus refers to Christ’s descent to hell, and 
among other passages quotes the apocryphal text from Jeremiah, 
Eph. 4, 13, and Ps. 85, 13 (used by Tert. in § 1). In § 2 he continues: 
Si ergo Dominus legem mortuorum servavit (Tert.: huic quoque legi 
satisfecit forma humanae mortis apud inferos functus), ut fieret primo- 
genitus a morturs, et commoratus usque in tertiam diem in inferioribus 
terrae (Eph. 4, 9; T. § 1: Christo in corde terrae triduum mortis... 
expunctum), post deinde surgens in carne, ut etiam fixuras clavorum 
ostenderet discipulis, sic ascendit ad Patrem (only then’; T.: nec 
ante ascendit in sublimiora caelorum, qu a m descendit in inferiora 
terrarum), quomodo non confundantur (T.: cubito pellere; for similar 
‘embellishments’ of the text of Irenaeus, see the prefaces to ch. 34 
and 35 and the notes on 23, 1/2), qu£ dicunt inferos quidem esse hunc 
mundum, qui sit secundum mos; interiorem autem hominem ipsorum 
derelinquentem hic corpus, in supercoelestem ascendere locum? Cum enim 
Dominus ‘in medio umbrae mortis abierit? (Ps. 22, 4), ubi animae 
mortuorum erant, post deinde corporaliter resurrexit, et post resurrectionem 
assumtus est: manifestum. est, quia et discipulorum eius, propier quos 
et haec operatus est Dominus, animae (T.: qui... non putent animas 
fidelium inferis dignas) abibunt in invisibilem locum, definitum eis a 
Deo, et ibi usque ad resurrectionem. commorabuntur, sustinentes resur- 
rectionem (T.: expectandae resurrectionis solacium capere)... Nemo 
enim est discipulus super magistrum (T.: servi super dominum et 
discipuli super magistrum). 

It is indubitable that in $ 2 Tert. has paraphrased this passage 
from lrenaeus. They both attack a certain group of Christians who 
contend that the words rà xatatepa uépr ths Y?jg in Eph. 4, 9 refer 
to the earth, and that the souls of all Christians (fidelium Tert., dis- 
cipulorum eius Iren.) ascend to heaven immediately after death; 
against this they both allege Christ’s descent to hell and assert that, 
just as Christ descended into hell and rose again thence, the Christians 
will stay in hell till the resurrection of the flesh. 

On the other hand, Irenaeus does not mention those Christians 
who asserted that Christ had freed the patriarchs and prophets from 
the inferi, and regarded this fact as an argument for their conviction 
that the souls of all Christians were released from the necessity of 
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going there after death (8 3: “in hoc... Christus inferos adiit, ne 
nos adiremus" ; $ 4: “in paradiso (dormitio nostra), quo tam tunc et 
patriarchae et prophetae . .. ab inferis migraverint”; the subjunctive 
migraverint shows that the relative clause has a causal meaning: “we 
are to stay in paradise, as is proved by the fact that...’’). 
According to Schmidt (515/6 and 519/20), this group is identical 
with the orthodoxi confuted by Irenaeus and by Tert. in § 2. But 
this is impossible, for the former presumed that Christ never entered 
hell because a regio inferum subterranea does not exist, whereas the 
latter did not question these facts, but used them as an argument 
for their theory that the souls of all Christians ascend to heaven 
immediately after death. The words “in hoc Christus inferos adiit, 
ne nos adiremus" become quite senseless, if inferi is regarded as a 
denomination of the earth. Hence we must assume a sharp division 
between $ 2 and $ 3 (this is overlooked by Schmidt, 515; if need be, 
we may also say that illos in § 2 denotes both groups, as they both 
presumed (though on different grounds) that, the souls of Christians 
do not enter a regio inferum subterranea, but this is less probable, 
because throughout § 2 Tert. is paraphrasing Irenaeus; Schmidt is 
also wrong in writing (l. c.): “Sie gehen von dem Grundsatze aus, 
dass es für die Seelen der fideles unwürdig sei, nach wie vor in die 
Unterwelt hinabzusteigen um dort in sinu Abrahae expectandae 
resurrectionis solatium capere": it is much less probable that these 
Christians ever mentioned the sinus Abrahae than that these words 
contain a conclusion drawn by Tert. himself (to whom the conception 
sinus Abrahae was highly important): “such people scorn the idea 
of an abode in Abraham's bosom!”). 

In the time of Tert. the adherents of the theory confuted in $$ 3/4, 
which in later times became the common view (for Origen, see 
Schmidt, 527 and 543), are mentioned by him only. It remains very 
surprising that Irenaeus does not say anything about them; this 
may perhaps lead us to suppose (though it is not very probable) that 
Tert. here does not contest an existing theory, but only supposes that 
once tbis conclusion may be drawn from the belief that Christ delivered 
the patriarchs and prophets from hell. In this case we must regard 
inquiunt in $ 3 as an example of the occupatio, which plays so prominent 
a part in his works (see Quispel, 85/93), and of which an instance 
may be found in 35, 5: Spero... repraesentat (see the comm.). 

lt is curious that with regard to the fate of the patriarchs and 
prophets Tert. agrees with Marcion, who contended (Iren. 1, 25, 2; 
Theodoret. haer. fab. 1, 24; Epiphan. Panar. 42, 4; cf. Schmidt, 481/3; 
Harnack, Marcion, 294*/5* and 371*; Gschwind, 82 and 231,; Bauer, 
250) that, whereas Cain, the Sodomites, the Egyptians, and generally 
all pagans were delivered from hell by the descent of Christ, the just, 
such as Abel, Enoch and Noah, together with the patriarchs and 
prophets, did not obtain salvation at that moment, because they 
feared it was another temptation from the part of their God, and so 
kept aloof from Jesus (Iren. 1, 25, 2; Theodoret. haer. fab. 1, 24; 
Epiphan. Panar. 42, 4; cf. Schmidt, 481/3; Harnack, Marcion, 294*/5* 
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and 371*; Gschwind, 82 and 231,; Bauer, 250). Neither here nor in 
Adversus Marcionem Tert. mentions this view of Marcion, which he 
must have known, if only on account of his having read Irenaeus: 
apparently it annoyed him to agree to a certain extent with his greatest 
enemy (there is of course a difference, for according to Marcion the 
just, etc. are never to be freed from hell). 


1. Nobis: for the dat. auctoris, cf. 6, 4. — eavositas (xotA« Pl. Phaedo 
109 B) is found in only one other passage (pud. 20 (267, 22. 26) — Levit. 
14, 36 seq.). — subdivalis seems to occur here for the first time (subdialis 
from Plin. n. h. 34, 117 downwards). A subst. subdival (subdiale Plin.) 
is found in adv. Iud. 11, 35: in subdival domus (Ezech. 9, 3; LXX 
ti; tO al9piov ToU otxou, Vulg. ad limen domus), subdivum (Tp.) in 
pall. 2, 2. — mundi again refers to the elements, not to the earth 
(cf. the note on 54, 4: mundialium). — viseeribus: viscera terrae is often 
found in poetry from Ovid met. 1, 138 downwards. — in eorde terrae: 
from Matth. 12, 40 which is also adduced in Iren. 5, 31, 1; inferioribus 
abyssis: Ps. 85, 12 (Iren., loc. cit.). For expunctum, cf. 22, 1, for abyssis, 
Knopf's note on 1 Clem. 20, 5 (Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd., p. 79). 


2. Christus deus, quia et homo: according to Tert., in Christ deus 
and homo were simply joined together: deum et hominem... secundum 
utramque substantiam in sua proprietate distantem (adv. Prax. 27 = 281, 
20/2); ib. (1. 27/8): videmus duplicem statum, non confusum, sed coniunc- 
tum, in una persona, deum et hominem Iesum; 41, 3: solus homo sine 
peccato Christus, quia et deus Christus; adv. Marc. 4, 12 (455, 14); 
cf. the note on 45, 3; d'Alés, T'héol., 198. Referring to the treatise 
adv. Prax., Lietzmann, G. A. K., 2, 228 rightly observes: “Er freut 
sich, diese Formeln vor dem Leser auszubreiten, aber sie sind ihm 
nicht aus innerer Notwendigkeit erwachsen und haben mit seinem 
religiösen Leben keine Verbindung". The words quia et homo, &«e xo 
&vYpwrcog wv (cf. 5, 4 n.), motivate huic quoque leg? satisfecit. huic ... 
legi — legi mortis (cf. 50, 2); mortis must be supplied from the preceding 
mortwus. For the contents of this paragraph, see the preface to this 
chapter. Satisfecit: for the conception of satisfactio, which to Tert. is 
of the highest importance, cf. Beck, 69. — sublimiora eaelorum instead 
of caelum (Lo. 3, 13) is due to inferiora terrarum (Eph. 4, 9); the same 
scriptural passages are connected in adv. Prax. 30 (288, 2/3): filius 
ascendit in superiora caelorum, qui et descendit in interiora (Kroymann 
supposes infertora) terrae. The plural terrarum is due to the clausula 
(1 y) and to parallelism (caelorum; for this plural, cf. 23, 1). — eompotes 
sui faceret: „to make them acquainted with Him"; cf. the preface 
(p. 555; a different interpretation is found in Thes. 1. L. III: 2137, 11). 
This meaning of compos is often found in Tert.'s writings, e. g. pud. 10 
(239, 16/7): civitatem profanam, nondum dei compotem... igno- 
rantia delnquentem; c. Chr. 22, 6; adv. Herm. 22 (151, 4/7): si 
tantam curam instructroni nostrae insumpsit spiritus sanctus, 
ut sciremus quid unde processerit, nonne proinde nos et de caelo et de 
terra compotes reddidisset? ; ver. 9 (285, 3/4): occultorum compotes faciunt ; 
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adv. Marc. 1, 10 (303, 7); pall. 2, 5; scorp. 12 (172, 10); an. 2, 2 and 
34, 3 (for compos — compos mentis, cf. the note on 45, 4). Cf. the 
use of particeps in Catull. 55, 22: dum vostri sim particeps amoris 
(see Kroll’s note on this passage). — habes... eredere: cf. 32, 4. — 
non... inferis dignas: “too good for hell", cf. 56, 8 and Plato Gorg. 
523 B: Sti pott@év opiy &v9pormot Exarepwce (viz. to Hades and to 
the isles of the blessed) &va&&tor. — servi... magistrum: Tert. alludes 
to Matth. 10, 24, whereas Irenaeus here (cf. p. 556) quotes Luc. 6, 40 
(Schmidt, 520,). For si forte, see the note on 8, 5. — Abrahae sinu: 
Iren. only says invisibilem locum, definitum ... a Deo; the mentioning 
of the sinus Abrahae here is due to Tert.'s polemics against Marcion 
(see the preface to ch. 7). The thought: “that which the dominus and 
magister have suffered, the servi and discipuli must suffer too", is a 
rather common one in the writings of this period; cf. the note on 50,4: 
(dei) mortem per martyrium quoque flagitantis (sc. ab hominibus), 
quam de Christo etiam suo exegit, and especially scorp. 9 (163, 21/7): 
et ideo: non est discipulus super magistrum, statim 
sequilur, nec servus super dominum suum, quia cum 
magister et dominus ipse perpessus sit persecutionem. et traditionem et 
occisionem, mulio magis servi el discipuli eadem expendere debebunt, 
ne quasi superiores exempti de iniquitate videantur, quando hoc ipsum 
sufficere eis ad, gloriam debeat, aequari passionibus domini et magistri. Si 
forte contains a sneer again (cf. 8, 5): “if at least such bad Christians 
are to be regarded as serious candidates for a dwelling in Abraham's 
bosom !”’ 


3. “Sed... adiremus’’: cf. the preface, p. 555. — Kroymann’s 
conjecture animam exhalabis seems to be preferable here. It is true 
that we often find an intransitive sense of exhalare (see the note on 
54, 4), and that sometimes this verb even has the meaning ‘animam 
efflare’ (Ovid met. 7, 581: hic illic, ub mors deprenderat, exhalantes; 
Anon. Vales. 16, 96: antequam exhalaret (but animam exalaret P); 
Vitae patr. Iurens. (MG Merov. III) 1, 19 (143, 12); Vict. Vit. 3, 31: 
alii... spiritum continuo reddiderunt, alii post paululum exalaverunt 
may also be interpreted in another way), but the conception of an 
anima ipsa se exhalans is rather surprising; moreover, Tert. in this 
chapter often addresses his adversaries directly. — nondum... 
audito: this scriptural passage has been altered to a great extent by 
Tert. The original text has: St. aurög 6 xúptoç Ev xeAcvopatt, Ev 
puvy doyayyéAou xai Ev odAmiyyt Seod, xaraßnoeraı Ar’ odpavod 
(Vulg.: quoniam ipse Dominus in iussu, et in voce Archangeli et in tuba 
Dei descendet de caelo). In res. 24 (59, 13/5) Tert. gives & faithful 
translation which is identical with the Vulgate (only tuba instead of 
in tuba), whereas ib. 41 (86, 7/8) he writes: q. i. d. in iussu et voce tubae 
dei descendet de caelo (M. F; the reading of P seems to be an adaptation 
to the text of the Vulgate, cf. Kroymann's critical note). Now, in 
Adamant. 1, 25 we read év xeXebonarı 9600, Ev pov apyayyeAov, Ev 
Tjj éoy&vy oaAmıyyı xatafyceta xbptog an’ obpavou (Rufin.: tn iussu 
dei, im voce archangeli, in novissima, tuba descendet de coelis); it is 
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highly probable that the text was quoted in this form by the adherents 
of Marcion (Harnack, Marcion, 112*). Hence it may perhaps be 
concluded that in this passage de? tussu is to be regarded as a remi- 
niscence of the Bible of Marcion. — obviam ... aerem: this text is 
quoted in a slightly varied form in adv. Marc. 5, 15 (628, 8/11); res. 24 
(59, 15/18) and 41 (86, 8/10). — patet eaelum: this combination is 
found fairly often, e. g. ad nat. 1, 10, 30; 2, 10, 12; 2, 13, 10; scorp. 10 
(167, 11). transactio seems to be found in this place only in the sense 
of consummatio. 


4. dormitio ‘resting-place’ (cf. 54, 1: in supernis mansionibus; for a 
different interpretation, see the note on cum Endymionibus Stoicorum); 
in this sense this word does not occur very often (Thes. l. L. V, 1: 
2034, 62/74); we may add some passages from Christian epitaphs, 
e. g. 3236 Diehl. The meaning ‘sleep of death’ is much more common 
(e.g. res. 24 — 59, 7; see Thes., loc. cit., 13/56; Teeuwen, 43 seqq.; 
Hoppe, Synt., 121; Rönsch, It, 73. 312). — in aethere . . . Stoicorum 
repeats 54, 2; see the preface to ch. 54, p. 548. — puerariis: Tp.; 
Gloss. II: 164, 24: puerarius nowepdatys (ib. 392, 6: madepcorne 
pullarius). — eum Endymionibus Stoicorum; a thoroughly wrong 
interpretation is given by La Cerda: 'quia et ipsi (viz. the Stoies) 
dormirent cum dormientes suos, hoc est, defunctos ad Lunae gremium 
referant’. Just as the puerarw Platonis, the Endymiones Stoicorum 
belong to the animae sapientes, who stay in swpernis mansionibus 
(54, 1). The name Hndymiones has been chosen, firstly, because they 
sub lunam sublimantur (54, 2), secondly, because in the foregoing 
passage the word dormitio has been used; moreover, the souls of the 
wise are in this way represented as sleepy (cf. the note on 36, 1: illum 
sermonem, Platonis veternosum) and. dissolute, for Endymion (just like 
Ganymedes) occurs sometimes in the sense of *minion' (Iuven. 10,318/9; 
Apul. met. 1, 12; note the preceding puerartis); Tert. often uses words 
or names with a twofold sense (see the note on 28, 1: divinior). It is 
not altogether out of the question that a reminiscence of Varro's 
Endymiones is Vo be stated here (in the almost contemporary treatise 
de pallio Tert. has used the Satura Menippea on a large scale; cf. 
Geffcken, Kynika und Verwandtes), as was supposed already by Diels, 
Rh. Mus. N. F. 34 (1879), 489,. More is to be found in the article 
of P. Boyance, Les Endymions de Varron (Rev. Et. Anc. 41 (1939), 
319/24), who gives this interpretation of the fragments that one of 
the Stoic ‘Endymions’ descends from the sublunare in a thunder-storm 
and lands among a revelling party. This interpretation is supported 
by the fact that, according to another fragment of Varro (Aug. civ. 
dei 7, 6), the heroes, lares, or genti stay inter lunae ... gyrum el nim- 
borum ac ventorum cacumina (cf. also K. Mras, Neue Jahrb. 33 (1914), 
394). On the other hand, Boyancé seems to be wrong in translating 
(p. 322) dormitio in this passage by 'sleep' and in connecting it with 
Varro frag. V (105): animum mitto speculatum. — appendices: Tert. 
seems to have liked this word; cf. iei. 17 (296, 26): appendices scilicet 
gulae lascima atque luxuriae; res. 8 (37, 7); adv. Val. 10 (189, 9; for 
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this passage, see A. d'Alés, Rev. Et. Gr. 29 (1916), XLVIII/XLIX); 
adv. Marc. 1, 25 (325, 10); the only other instance in which ii refers 
to human beings is found in Liv. 21, 5, 11: Carpetanorum cum appen- 
dicibus Olcadum Vaccaeorumque. — migraverint: the relative clause has 
causal force, as is shown by the subjunctive; cf. the preface, p. 557. — 
Et quomodo: cf. 7, 2. — lohanni... altari: since the heavenly altar 
is meant (see the note on 9, 8), this passage may be regarded as an 
argument for the assertion that according to Tert., paradise is situated 
in heaven (see preface, p. 554). — sub die passionis, etc.: this sentence 
raises à problem, as two (or rather three: cf. C. J. M. J. van Beek, 
Passio Sanctarum Perpetuae et Felicitatis, 1 (Noviomagi 1936), 149*,) 
passages from the Passio Perpetuae may have been mentioned here, 
viz. 13, 8 (vision of Saturus): ef coepimus illic multos fratres cognoscere, 
sed et martyras (gr.: &AA& ye xal TOG uXprupac); ll, 9 (dd.): Ibi 
inven.mus Iocundum et Saturninum et Artaxium, qui eadem persecutione 
vivi arserunt, ei Quintum, qui et ipse martyr in carcere exierat. Et 
quaerebamus de illis, ubi essent ceteri; 4, 8 (vision of Perpetua): Et 
vidi spatium inmensum horti et in medio sedentem hominem canum, 
in habitu pastoris, grandem, oves mulgentem : et circumstantes candidati 
milia multa (meptetotyxercav SE «br ToAMal yılıddss Acvyetpo- 
vobvtov). Dölger (ACh 2 (1930), 40,) and Labriolle (Crise Mont., 341,) 
suppose that Tert. erroneously attributes the vision of Saturus to 
Perpetua, whereas according to d'Alés (Rev. d'hist. ecclés. 8 (1907), 
13/4), the vision of Perpetua may be meant here indeed. For this 
view he adduces the following arguments: by candidati (4, 8) the 
martyrs are obviously meant; in 13, 8 Saturus does not see solos 
martyras, as does Perpetua in the passage from Tert., but “also 
martyrs". He, however, also reckons with the possibility that Tert. 
does not refer here to the text of the Passio, and wants to advance 
the better-known name of Perpetua, especially because the Montanists 
liked to refer to revelations received by women (cf. 9, 4). Finally, 
he admits that an error of Tert. is not out of the question, because 
de anima, was written six years after the martyr's death of Perpetua. 
In the main the same view is hold by Armitage Robinson, The Passio 
of Perpetua (Texts and Studies vol. I, No. 2, Cambridge 1891), 55. 
H. Déléhaye, Les passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires (Bruxelles 
1921), 66, thinks it possible that in Pass. Perpet. 13, 8 the reading 
of several manuscripts coepimus illic multos fratres cognoscere martyres 
contains the original text; in that case the vision of Saturus would 
exactly correspond with this passage. In my opinion, it is necessary 
to decide first of all whether we are to retain the reading of A (martyras) 
or to follow Gelenius (commartyres). Now the context seems to show 
that we must stick to the lectio tradita. Tert. says: “revelations have 
shown that in paradise there are only martyrs: Iohanni . . . paradisi 
regio revelata . . . nullas alias animas apud se praeter martyrum ostendit". 
Hence it would be surprising, if Perpetua should only see her ‘fellow- 
martyrs' by which must be meant, not ‘her colleagues, the martyrs', 
but ‘the victims of the same persecution', for commartyr, which occurs 
only fonr times, always has this sense: Pass. Perpet. 15, 3: sed et 
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conmartyres (ol ovupdprupes abdtyc) graviter contristabantur, Pass. 
Montani 7; Acta Perpet. A 3, 1 (62, 1/2 van Beek) and 7, 2 (70, 11/2). 
The reading of A is also supported by what follows: solos illic ma r- 
tyras vidi, nisi quia nullis romphaea paradisi ianitrix cedit, 
nist qui in Christo decesserint. For all I see, nothing 
prevents us from applying this sentence to the candidati multa milia 
in the vision of Perpetua. If, on the other hand, we read commartyres 
(here we should not forget that this is almost certainly a conjecture, 
which however is supported to a certain extent by the circumstance 
that B has contra martyras and that this word occurs in the Passio 
Perpetuae), we are not entitled to identify these ‘fellow-martyrs’ with 
the candidat who are victims of earlier persecutions, and are forced 
to state an error of Tert., as has been supposed by Dölger and Labriolle. 
— sub die passionis here = sub diem passionis, as is shown by the 
Passio Perpetuae; for sub, see the note on 48, 1. revelatio (probably 
Tp; not mentioned by Hoppe, Beitr.) is an ‘integral Christianism’; 
cf. Matzkow, 16/8. — romphaea is found from Livy downwards; it also 
occurs in fuga 11, 2 (Zach. 13, 7; LXX foupata; Vulg. framea). In 
Evang. Nicodem. Yl, 10 (26) (p. 310 Tischendorf) the robber who 
has been admitted into paradise says: xai i8o0c« 1) qAoyivr poupata 
tò omuelov Tod oraupoü voté por, xal eioNAdov. ianitriz used as 
an adject. is also found in scorp. 10 (167, 13): potestates vwanitrices; 
cf. ad nat. 2, 15, 5: numinum ianitorum. — nisi qui: see the note on 
17, 9. — in Christo decesserint, viz. the martyrs, as is proved by $3: 
qui mortui in Christo primi resurgent, for the prima resurrectio applies 
to martyrs only (see the note on 58, 8). — non in Adam: according 
to Sehmidt, 517, this refers to those Christians who are not martyrs. 
'This is of course right, but it seems probable that Tert. also means 
the patriarchs and prophets, as the digression about revelations of 
paradise (Et quomodo ... vidit?) must be regarded as a confutation 
of the preceding sentence in its entirety: immo, ... in paradiso (sc. 
dormitio nostra) quo iam tunc et patriarchae et pro- 
phetae... ab inferis migraverint. 


5. extraordinaria = violenta, cf. 52, 1: exiraordinariam (sc. formam 
mortis)... praeter naturam iudicans (sc. humanus affectus), violenti 
cuiusque finis; martyrs are often denoted as Pratoddvator (more 
about this in the preface to ch. 56). — privato ‘special’, cf. e. g. spect. 17 
(18, 20/1): theatro . .. quod est privatum consistorium inpudicitiae. — 
hospitio: this word is often used by Cyprian in a similar context, e. g. 
ad Demetr. 19 (364, 21 H.): aeternae vel mortis vel inmortalitatis 
hospitia; this idea harks back to Seneca, cf. Koch, Cypr. Unters., 
7 and 305. — Agnosce: this imperative is very common in Tert.’s 
writings of this period, e. g. adv. Marc. 2, 4 (339, 6); 2, 18 (360, 1); 
3, 14 (400, 11); 4, 26 (511, 6); 4, 35 (539, 1); 5, 18 (639, 21). — dii- 
Ierentiam ... morte: the reference to martyrdom contains the answer 
to the question of the adversaries (8 3): Ceterum quod discrimen ethnt- 
corum et Christianorum, si carcer mortuis idem? Upon this Schmidt 
observes (517,): “Das ist aber wiederum ein geschickter Advokaten- 
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kniff, da ja nicht die verschiedene Todesart, sondern die Differenz 
in den Aufenthaltsorten der Toten zwischen Heiden und Christen in 
Frage steht. Es können doch nicht alle Christen den Märtyrertod 
erleiden". Schmidt forgets that Tert. speaks here as a Montanist, 
and as such has the ideal that all Christians may become martyrs 
indeed. —- paracletus: for this conception, which to Tert. is of the 
utmost importance, see d'Alés, T'héol., 448/54 and S. A. Fries, Z NT W 
12 (1911), 117. — non... leetulis: here Tert. alludes to the oracle of 
a Montanistic prophetess quoted in a more complete form in fuga 9, 4: 
nolite in lectulis nec in aborsibus et febribus mollibus optare exire, sed 
in martyris, uli glorificetur qui est passus pro vobis. For this passage, 
cf. mon. 15: utique enim illam magis excusari capit quae in proelio 
cecidit quam quae in cubiculo, quae 1n equuleo succubuit quam quae in 
lectulo, quae crudelitati cessit quam quae libidini, quae gemens devicta 
est quam quae subans. For the similar conception that diseases are 
often just as painful as tortures (e. g. Sen. ep. 14, 6. 24, 14. 78, 14), 
see Weyman, Christ.-Lat. Poesie, 76/8; Lucifer Calaur. Moriendum 
esse pro dei filio 13; Acta Apollon. 28 (for this passage, cf. Geffcken, 
Zw. gr. Apol., 243,). The choice of lectulus may be due to the fact 
that this word was also used to denote an instrument of torture (Prud. 
perist. 5, 556; see P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Hagiograpkica (Studi e testi 
19, 1908), 135,). — elavis: this is à repetition of scorp. 10 (167, 24/6): 
nam etsi adhuc clausum putas caelum, memento claves erus hic dominum 
Petro et per eum ecclesiae reliquisse, quas hic unusquisque interrogatus 
atque confessus feret secum (Tert. means the lawsuit which precedes 
martyrdom; see the discussion of this passage by Dölger, ACh 2 
(1930), 124,,). This passage was imitated by Hier. ep. 129, 2, 1: sanguis 
Christi clavis paradisi est; homil. in Luc. 16, 19 seqq.: crux Christi 
clavis paradis: est. From Tert.’s writings cf. res. 47 (98, 15/6): in 
adventu domini, qui clavis est resurrectionis (copied by [Orig.] tract. 
script. sacr. 17 = 184, 2/3 Batiff.-Wilm.); adv. Marc. 4, 27 (515, 18) 
and 4, 28 (516, 15). — sanguis is a very common designation of martyr- 
dom; the following passages are worth mentioning: cor. 1, 18/9: 
rufatus sanguinis sur spe; scorp. 12 (173, 23/5): illorum . . . victoriae, 
quorum et pugnae, eorum vero pugnae, quorum et sanguis; Pass. Perpet. 
18, 3: Felicitas, salvam se peperisse gaudens ut ad bestias pugnaret, a 
sanguine ad sanguinem, ab obstetrice ad retiarium (cf. Acta  Perpet. 
A 9, 2); [Cypr.] de laude martyr. 9: sanguini nostro patet caelum; ib. 26: 
cedant tamen necesse est martyrio universa ac sanguini summitianturque 
cruort; Martyr. Mariani et Iacobi 4, 4: ut dei dignationem Marian 
et Iacobi tustus sanguis expleret; Hier. homil. in Luc. 16, 19 seqq.: 
habet et sanguis ... loca sua. For the designation of martyrdom as 
lavacrum sanguinis (from Melito Sard. downwards, see Routh, Reliquiae 
Sacrae, I, p. 142; Tert.: scorp. 6 (158, 10); bapt. 16, 1; pat. 13 = 21, 4), 
cf. Dölger ACh 2 (1930), 117 segg.; Windisch, Taufe, 414/5; Achelis, 
2, 439. — Habes... libellum: A reads habet. It is very improbable 
that Tert. has used habet followed by an accus. in the sense of ‘il y a’ 
(though here this reading might receive a certain support from adv. 
Marc. 5, 12 (618, 1): de paradiso suus stilus est “there is a special 
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book about paradise"), firstly, because hebes (which in de anima 
occurs four times, see 13, 3) is required by the context (agnosce, twus), 
secondly, because this use of habet appertains to the last period of 
the Latin language ( the first instance seems to occur in S H A Tacit. 
8, 1: habet in bibliotheca Ulpia librum elephantinum); it is particularly 
common in the Itineraria (from this we must distinguish such cases 
as Hier. Quaest. Hebr. in Genes. 46, 28: in Hebraeo nec urbem habet 
Heroum, where lextus is to be supplied as a subject; for a different 
interpretation, see Goelz., Jér., 422) ; cf. Thes. 1. L. VI, 3: 2461, 78 seqq. ; 
Hofm., Synt., 622; Löfst., Per., 43/4 and Verm. Stud., 136,; Wack., 
Synt., 1, 119; Geyer, 63/4; Regnier, 29; Süss, Siud., 96/7; Svenn., 
Pallad., 475. 567, and Oribas., 84; Wölfflin, A. L. L. 4, 271. — de 
paradiso: this treatise is mentioned in adv. Marc. 5, 12 (618, 1/2; 
cf. the preceding note) and in the table of contents of the Codex 
Agobardinus. — sequestrari: cf. 14, 5. 


56. The souls descend to hell immediately after death. 


*Now we have to discuss, in the first place, if the souls enter 
hell immediately after death or not, secondly, if they may return 
from there, either of their own accord or by order ($ 1). — I. It is 
generally presumed that the souls of the un buried cannot enter 
hell; as an instance the soul of Patroclus is adduced, which in the 
Iliad begs for a speedy burial of the body. But with regard to Homer 
we must always reckon with poetic licence; it is possible, too, that 
he wished to expedite burial to prevent that one should see the 
decay of the dead bodies and that mourning should be protracted 
too long ($ 2). It is absurd to think that the soul waits for the interment 
of the body; for the rest, à postponement of this can only be welcome 
to it. If, however, this delay is detrimental in spite of all, it is surely 
not the soul which must do penance for the remissness of the relatives! 
(8 3). — II. Further it is said that those who died prema- 
turely must roam about here, till they have passed through the 
time fixed for the duration of their stay on earth. Now, either this 
time was definitely fixed (in this case there is no such thing as an 
untimely deathj, or it was fixed, but afterwards shortened by some 
external influence (in this case the curtailment is non-existent, if 
nevertheless the soul has to await the completion of its time), or again 
this time was not fixed: then it is no longer necessary to pass through 
a ‘remnant of time’ (8 4). Now, if a man who was to have lived for 
eighty years dies as à child, how are we to conceive his soul to spend 
the interim? How can it grow older outside the body? Besides, we 
Christians must consider that at the resurrection of the flesh the soul 
enters the same body it left at death; hence we may suppose that 
after death it retains the same age (for the age depends on the body 
and the body at the resurrection has remained the same), so that 
it is impossible that the soul of somebody who died as a child, is 
eighty years old at the resurrection — and moreover enters the body 
of a little child! ($ 5). And how are we to imagine that à soul without 
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a body runs through the entire course of a man's life? ($ 6). Is not 
that ‘a life without a life’? And why should so useless a life not be 
spent in hell? So we draw the conclusion that till Doomsday every 
soul retains the age which it possessed at the moment of death ($ 7). — 
III. Lastly those who have died a violent death 
are thought to be excluded from hell, in the first place all people 
who have been executed. But executions are ordered by justice and 
for this reason are not to be regarded as acts of violence! To this 
our opponents may reply: ‘but such souls are not admitted into hell, 
because they are bad". Now either hell is bad, and then criminals 
too must be admitted, or it is good, in which case it is absurd to 
exclude from it those who have died an untimely death, as these are 
mostly innocent souls ($ 8)”. 

In this chapter Tert. refutes the view that the souls of the &tagot, 
the &wpor, and the Biarodavatoe (Biator, Brodavetc, Brodavaror, cf. 
Radermacher, N T Gramm.?, 37) are not admitted into hell and must 
wander about on earth for a certain time. So far as the &tapot are 
concerned, this persuasion is a very old one and occurs already in Homer 
ıPatroclus, JI. 23, 71 seqq.; Elpenor, Odyss. 11, 51 seqq.), as is also 
observed by Tert. In later times it was widely-spread (e.g. Soph. 
Antig. 1070; Eur. Troad. 1084/5; Isocr. 14, 55; particularly frequent 
in the papyri magicae, for which see Hopfner, Gr.-dg. Offenbarungs- 
zauber, 1,87 — $ 357 seqq.). The Romans seem to have borrowed this 
conception from the Greeks (cf. H. Wagenvoort, Imperium (Amster- 
dam 1941), 31); at all events, Vergil Aen. 6, 325 seqq. (where the 
interim of 100 years forms part of the doctrine of metempsychosis: 
Norden, Verg. Aen. VI*, 10/1) uses Greek sources, and the scene of 
the ghost-story related by Plin. ep. 7, 27 is laid in Athens. For more 
details, see Rohde, Psyche, 2, 412/3; Hopfner, loc. cit.; Cumont. 
Afterlife, 64/9. As is known, Seneca often combats the opinion that 
it is a terrible thing to stay unburied (e. g. ben. 5, 20, 4; ep. 92, 34/5; 
de remed. fort. 5); perhaps one of his arguments may be found back 
in this chapter (see the note on $ 2). 

Of a somewhat later date (at all events not occurring in Homer) 
is the view that the &wpot, i. e. people snatched away by a 9&vaoc 
&wpog (or &vopoc: Harder, Ocell. Lucan., 143; Lat. mors immatura 
or acerba (see H. Armini, Eran. 19 (1919/20), 45 segq.), or even cruda: 
Gloss. IV: 436, 21: cruda morte, id est ante diem; C. I. L. VIII, 11433 
and X, 663) are forbidden to enter hell. This conception is found 
for the first time in the works of the tragic poets (e. g. Soph. Antig. 896: 
rpiv... potpav Einxerv Biou; Eur. Alc. 168 seg. and frag. 392 N.), 
but not until the Hellenistic period does it become common, when 
it occurs mostly in epitaphs and magic papyri. Cf. Salmasius, Plinianae 
exercitationes, 787/8 (where all important details are to be found 
already, though most of our data were unknown to him); Rohde, 
Psyche, 2, 411/2; S. Reinach, AR W 9 (1906), 312 seqq.; Hopfner, 
op. cit., 84/5 ($8 348/50); W. H. Roscher, Kynanthropie, 40/1; Rüsche, 
Blut, Leben und Seele, 68 seqq.; W. Schulze, Sitz. Ber. Preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1912, 695,; Gruppe, Gr. M ythol., 760/1. Into Latin literature 
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this subject was introduced (apart from the short mention in Cic. 
Tusc. 1, 93) by the beautiful verses of Vergil, Aen. 6, 426/9; see for 
this passage Norden, Verg. Aen. VI”, 11 and 41/3. N. denotes the 
Pythagoreans as the probable auctores of this conception (ib. 11,), 
and supposes that both Vergil and Tert. have become acquainted 
with it through the intermediary of Posidonius. The first supposition 
may be right, though no sufficient proof has been furnished (the 
most important arguments are that Plato touches upon this subject 
in a passage (Resp. 10, 615 C) in which he may have used Pythagorean 
sources, and that in Lucian. Philopseudes 29 it is a Pythagorean 
who mentions the Bıarodavaroı) ; as to the second, ef. the continuation. 
That the souls of the Xcpot must wander about till they have fulfilled 
the term of life fixed for them, is only related by Tert. and by Servius 
(in Aen. 4, 386): dicunt physici biothanatorum animas non recipi in 
originem suam, misi vagantes legitimum tempus fati compleverint. An 
interesting parallel from a much later period is furnished by a text 
of Geiler von Kaisersberg, attention to which was drawn by L. Weniger 
(A R W 9 (1906), 220): “Also redt der gemeine Man von dem Wütischen 
Heer, dass die, die vor den Zeiten sterben, ee denn dass inen Got 
hat uffgesetzet, als die, die in die Reis laufen und erstochen werden, 
oder gehenkt und ertrenkt werden, die müssen also lang nach irem 
todt laufen, bis das zil kumpt, das inen Got gesetzet hat und dann 
so würkt Got mit inen, was sein Göttlicher Wil ist”. 

The Bıxtodavaroı are really no more than a subsection of the 
&«cpot, but soon a differentiation was made by sentiment (which in 
these matters is more powerful than logic). According to this differen- 
tiation, the &wpor included only children and those who had died 
unmarried and childless, the &yopor and &texvar (see the note on 
§ 8), the Biatoddévato: those only who at a more mature age had 
met a violent death (see the literature quoted for the &wpot, and 
Rohde, Psyche, 1, 264, . 2, 412/3; Hopfner, op. ctt., 1, 82/4 = $8 335/48). 

Concerning the subsections of the Bıauodavaroı, a certain disagree- 
ment seems to have existed. Tert. mentions only those who had been 
exeeuted, but this is due to a special cause: he wants to make out 
that all &opot are innocent souls and all Bıarodavaror criminals, to 
prevent that these groups are regarded as being of the same kind 
(88; theinterpretation of this passage by H. Weil, Études sur l'antiquité 
grecque (Paris 1900), 88, is wrong; see the commentary). For the 
divisions which occur in Verg. Aen. 6, 430/547 and Lucian. catapl. 5, 
cf. my discussion in Mnemos. III ser., 13 (1947), 123/24 and the 
article ‘Biothanati’, R A C 1, 1167/70. 

Since for Tert.'s argument it is highly important to represent the 
Braroddvaroı as evil souls, he purposely suppresses the fact that the 
martyrs, too, belonged to this group, and indeed were often regarded 
as belonging to it. Among pagan authors this has been clearly stated 
by Julian. Apost. (ep. 89b, p. 155 Bidez; for more details, see Labriolle, 
Ré. pai., 419); the Christians too (Cumont, Afterlife, 146) and even 
Christ (Mart. Cononis 4, 6; Pass. Pionit 13, 3) were called by this 
name . It seems unthinkable that Tert. did not know this; where 1t 
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is useful to his argument, he remembers quite well that the mob 
called the Christians sarmentici: (apol. 50, 3). It is also for the purpose 
of defending the martyrs that Pionius asserts (Pass. Pion. 13, 7) 
that self-murderers only are Btodaveic. 

It seems hardly possible to say anything definite about the sources 
used in this and the subsequent chapter. If we are right in supposing 
(see the preface to chapter 54) that Soranus, though he himself con- 
sidered the soul to be mortal, in Ilept puys also discussed eschatology 
for the sake of completeness, Tert. may have borrowed his materials 
from him. On the other hand, we are not to lose sight of the fact 
that in Tert.'s time everybody was familiar with the conceptions dealt 
with in this chapter, as is shown by the papyri, so that it does not 
seem necessary to seek for a definite source. Norden’s assertion (op. cit., 
41/2) that Posidonius here, too, played an important part as inter- 
mediary, will not be accepted any more by whoever has read the 
books of Reinhardt and Heinemann. 


1. Oceurrit: similarly, 25, 1: an... quaestio occurrat. — interim: 
*provisionally'; cf. 9, 7. — ex arbitrio vel ex imperio: this is discussed 
in ch. 57. 


2. suasoriae (-a Scal.) must be retained, cf. tet. 2 (276, 25) ; suasoria as 
a subst. occurs from Petron. and Quintil. downwards. — The reading 
insepultos (-as B) seems to be supported by the name Patroclum in 
the next part of the sentence; the soul does not form part of the 
discussion yet ($ 1, where the souls are mentioned, is to be regarded 
as a preface to ch. 56/7). — non... quam = non ante... quam, 
which is much rarer than the sense non post . . . quam (this use occurs 
from Nepos 3, 1, 5 downwards; cf. Kühn.-Stegm., 1, 405). Löfstedt, 
Glotta 3 (1912), 187, adduces Mulom. Chir. 530 (173, 22 Oder): tumen- 
tum bene abstinere ab aqua uno die et nocte, quam deponas iumentum, 
and compares Plaut. Amphitruo 91: anno = anno ante and Per. Aether. 
16, 7: (mansiones) per quas ieramus tres (= ante tres) annos. W. A. 
Baehrens, Eran. 13 (1913), 25 refers to Varro r. r. 3, 9, 20: bis die 
cibum dant, observantes ex quibusdam signis, ut prior sit concoctus 
quam secundum dent (here, of course, Varro wanted to avoid prior... 
prius) and Visio Paul: 16 (Apocr. Anecd., James l, p. 18, 21): non 
te dimittam quam ab odierna die scio quia alienus tibi faclus sum (quam 
MS; antequam James). Cf. also Dictys 4, 13 (Hofm., Synt., 731) and 
perhaps Colum. 12, 18, 6: conpluris dies quam (S; antequam all editors; 
see Dahllöf, 108). — non alias = non altoquin, cf. 25, 2. — poeticae 
iura, viz. the licentia poetica (see 57, 12). The reading given in A 
(poeticae; -ca B Gel.) is certainly right, for there is an antithesis poéticae 
iura ... pretatis industriam; poetica as a subst. also occurs in ad nat. 
2, 7, 10; 2, 13, 17; frag. Fuld. § 6. — eolloeavit: cf. 20, 6. — Tanto... 
ineusavit: the meaning of this sentence becomes clear by a comparison 
with the next sentence: Homer in his pietas wished to maintain the 
funeral honours given to the bodies of the dead (curam sepulturae 
collocavit — honor corporum servetur) and to prevent people from 
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mourning too long (ne quis . . . nutriti — memoria affectuum temperetur), 
To attain this he introduced the complaining soul of Patroclus and 
in this way represented as harmful to the souls a delaying of the 
interment, which on the one hand might deflect people's thoughts 
from looking after the funeral, on the other might induce them to 
mourn too long (quanto... incusavit co instantia funeris): as to the 
sense this clause is the more important one; Tert. might also have 
written: moram sepulturae iniuriosam animabus incusavit, ut curam 
sepulturae collocaret, simul et ne... nutriti). In his refutation (§ 3) 
Tert. only takes into account the words moram... incusavit and 
uL... honor corporum (corporis iusta § 3) servetur, and neglects the 
second argument (ut... memoria affectuum temperetur), which he may 
have regarded as rather a strong one. — etiam after quanto is to be 
regarded as a pleonasm ; cf. the note on 1,6: tanto scilicet. et perosioris, 
quanto plenioris. — iniuriosam ... ineusavit: a similar abundantia 
sermonis as occurs in 17, 2: angustiorem... infamet. — ne quis... 
nutriti: these words may contain an allusion to Jl. 24, 128 seqq., where 
Thetis calls upon Achilles not to mourn endlessly for Patroclus. — 
instantia: ‘immediate occurrence’, as found in orat. 4 (183, 26): sub 
instantiam passionis. — honor eorporum servetur: though the more 
probable interpretation is “ut corpora funeris sollemnibus honorentur" 
(co tanto magis . . . curam sepulturae collocavit), it is not altogether out 
of the question that the sense is: “in order that the beauty of the 
bodies be preserved" = “lest people should see the decay of the dead 
bodies". For this sense of honor, cf. e. g. res. 12 (40, 25): funestatur 
mundi honor; in this case we may compare Sen. de remed. fort. 5, 4: 
non defunctorum causa sed vivorum inuenta est sepultura ut corpora 
et visu foeda et odore amoverentur. — alfeetuum = amorum (see 16, 6); 
cf. e. g. Catull. 96, 3/4: quo desiderio veteres renovamus amores | aique 
olim missas flemus amicitias. It is possible too, though less probable, 
that affectus has the concrete sense of ‘the beloved' (it mostly refers 
to relatives, C. E. L. 1248 to a friend; cf. Thes. l. L. I: 1191, 73 seqq. ; 
Svenn., Oros., 109/10; Rochus, 112; Fassbender, 58; this sense is a 
particularly common one in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae (e. g. 
Avid. Cass. 7, 5. 8, 2; Clod. Albin. 10,12; Gordian. 6, 3; Maxim, 23, 6) 
and in Salvianus (e. g. ep. 4, 4. 8. 9); for a similar use of caritas, see 
Thes. 1. L. III: 462, 56/60; Amm. Mare. 18, 5, 2; 18, 8, 14; 28, 6, 4; 
Hier. ep. 79, 9). For this sentence and for the words enormitaie solact 
dolore nutriti, we may compare Fulgent. Mitol. 1, 1 (16, 11 segg. Helm): 
denique doloris angustia quae semper inquirit necessitatis solatium fiis 
sibi simulacrum in edibus instituit dumque tristitiae remedium quaerit, 
seminarium, polius doloris invenit nesciens quod sola sit medicina 
miseriarum oblivio. 


3. vanum, ut also occurs in res. 26 (63, 3); adv. Marc. 5, 4 (579, 26); 
adv. Herm. 30 (158, 27; with an infin. in ad nat. 1, 7, 26); for Cypr., 
see Schrijn.-Mohrm., 2, 97. — sustineat = expectet, as e.g. in apol. 
35, 13 and paen. 6, 4 (cf. Thierry, 204); this sense (which perhaps 
is found already in Martial. 9, 3, 13: expectes et suslineas, Auguste, 
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necesse est) is a very common one in the Latin translation of Irenaeus; 
cf. Rónsch, 71.2, 381/2 and Sem., 3, 81. — quae... voluit: the relative 
clause has causal force. — pascitur luce is a poetic phase just as vescitur 
aura in Verg. Aen. 1, 546; detrudere, too, is at first used by poets 
only (from Verg. Aen. 7, 773; 9, 496 downwards) in connection with 
death (cf. Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 843, 63 seqq.). — titulus: cf. 2, 5. — imputa- 
bitur (A B; imputatur Gel.) must be retained; for the use of a futur. 
gnom. in subordinate clauses, see the note on 10, 6. 


4. morte praeventas is often found from Ovid trist. 5, 4, 32 down- 
wards; in Tert. praescr. 30, 13. — istie = hic (viz. in terra), cf. 1, 1. — 
reliquatio is a law term (e. g. Paul. dig. 26, 7, 44, 1), just like reliquatrix 
35, 1. — quaeum (A B) must be retained, pervixissent being used as 
an intransitive verb here; we may paraphrase this sentence in the 
following way: “quam reliquationem praeter annos quos vixerunt si 
vixissent, pervixissent, i.e. spatium vitae fato destinatum peregis- 
sent". Except in this passage pervivere occurs only in archaic Latin, 
where it is also used as an intransitive verb: Plaut. Capt. 742: etsi 
pervivo usque ad summam aetatem; Accius frag. 417: Tun dia Medea 
es, cutus aditum expectans pervixi usque adhuc? — Porro... ceon- 
stitutorum: instead of restricting himself to the discussion of two 
possibilities (the term of life was fixed in advance or not), Tert. sub- 
divides the first, inasmuch as this fixed time remains intact or is 
*mutilated' by some external influence. We do not see quite clearly 
which reasons have induced Tert. to make this subdivision (apart 
from the fact that he likes to make his arguments as impressive as 
possible); since he mentions the voluntas dei, he may have thought 
of the case of Ezechias, where we find the very reverse (IV Reg. 20, 6: 
ut addam diebus tuis quindecim annos). — si iam impleri sustinentur 
*if nevertheless their being fulfilled is awaited". It is absolutely 
wrong to read sustinent as Gelenius and Reifferscheid do, because 
sustinere has the sense of ‘to await’, just as in $ 3; we have a nomin. 
cum infin. after the passive form of sustinere. A perfect parallel is 
found in scorp. 3 (150, 25/6): ita nec illud expectabitur retractari a 
nobis and Cypr. ep. 30, 8: interim, dum episcopus dari a Deo nobis 
sustinetur. Cf. also adv. Marc. 5, 4 (579, 22): ipsius erat sustinuisse 
tempus impleri and ib. l. 25/6: quod efficeret tempus impleri et iam 
implendum sustineri. A passive inf. after an active form of sustinere 
occurs in test. an. 5 (141, 28): a prioribus instrui sustinebant and in 
adv. Herm. 29 (157, 13). — temporum non constitutorum: the last 
two words are perfectly superfluous; in his arguments Tert. is very 
often digressive for the sake of clearness. 


5. $8 5/7 contain a completely new refutation (Adhuc addam) which 
consists of three arguments: a) it is impossible to grow older without 
a body, quia per corpora operantur aetates; b) an argument only meant 
for Christians: Nostr autem illud quoque recogitent, etc.: at the 
resurrection of the flesh the soul returns to the very same body it 
had left at the moment of death; now, if the body is the same, the 
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age (as may be deduced from a) is the same too; hence it is impossible 
that a soul which rises again in a month-old body is eighty years 
old itself: the age of the soul is dependent on the age of the body; 
€) if for a moment we suppose that the soul may grow older without 
a body, we are faced with new difficulties: for the course of life, which 
is due to the lapse of time, cannot be passed through by a bodiless 
soul; this would be a vita sine vita (moreover, so useless a life might 
as well be passed through in hell) In the conclusion Tert. shows, 
which argument he regards as the most valid one: every soul retains 
the age it possessed at the moment of death up to the resurrection, 
when it will receive the ‘perfect age’ mentioned in Eph. 4, 13. — 
sub uberum fontibus is repeated in res. 60 (121, 6); cf. c. Chr. 20, 47/8; 
Lact. opif. de? 12, 17; Prudent. perist. 10, 684; Cyrill. Hieros. catech. 
9, 15; the reverse metaphor is still more common, e. g. [Orig.] tract. 
de script. sacr. 8 (90, 25 Batiff.-Wilm.): ubera fontium; Paulin. Nol. 
carm. 21, 782. 849; Pausan, 9, 34, 4; Philo de opif. mundi 38. 133; 
1 Clem. 20, 10 (cf. Knopf's note, Hdb. N. T., Erg. Bd, p. 82); cf. 
M. Ninck, Die Bedeutung des Wassers im Kult und Leben der Alten 
(Philol. Suppl. 14 (1921), Heft 2), 10 segg. — puta ‘for instance’ (from 
Hor. sat. 2, 5, 32; Pers. 4, 9 downwards) is very common in prose 
of the imperial age; from Tert. cf. pud. 22 (271, 25; also with anaphora); 
tei. 13 (292, 8); adv. Marc. 4, 30 (525, 4); cf. Hofm., Synt., 575; Rónsch, 
It2, 346 and Sem., 2, 79. — investis ‘under age’ (Georges? wrongly 
gives the translation *unmarried' for this passage); cf. Marquardt, 
Privatleben, 1, 125,; F. Norden, Apul. und das róm. Privatrecht, 105,. 
The original meaning (which still occurs in the two earliest instances, 
Apul. apol. 98 and met. 5, 28) is ‘beardless’; in pall. 3, 4: nudus... 
et investis the meaning is ‘without clothes'. In orat. 22 (194, 10/1; 
cf. ib. 1. 15) Tert. plays upon the two meanings of the word: sicut 
ergo in masculino sexu sub viri nomine etiam investis velari vetatur ; 
see also v. v. 8 and 11, and for Apuleius, Médan 169 and Bernhard, 192. 
vesticeps occurs from Apul. apol. 98 and Gell. 5, 19, 7 downwards. — 
oetoginta: perhaps La Cerda is right in supposing that the choice of 
this number is due to Ps. 89, 10: ai ġuépar Tüv Er@v huv, Ev adtotc 
EBdopyxovta čty, sav SE Ev Suvactetatc, GySonxovta Eryn. — ut... 
quale est: see 24, 8. — quia... aetates: similarly, Petr. Chrysol. serm. 
109 (501 B): hoc (sc. corpus) aetates patitur. On the other hand, Tert. 
in 24, 8 declares that the soul also during its previous existence 
must be subject to the influence of time. — resurrectione 
(-em A)is the correct reading (cf. Hoppe, Beitr., 29,), as Tert. in 
this context prefers the ablat., even in such cases as ad ux. 1,1: 
nulla restitutio nuptiarum in die (A Rig.) resurrectionis repromittitur 
and adv. Marc. 4, 31 (526, 21/2): in resurrectione eam repromittens. — 
diseesserunt may be retained, cf. 31, 2. According to Lófstedt (Per., 
273/4), in Africa discedere was preferred to decedere (but Christian 
epitaphs found in this province are not favourable to this thesis; see 
Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 1283, 61/2). 


6. sperabuntur = ezpectabuntur, cf. 35, 5. — pueritiae delegata: 
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‘pueritiae addicta’ Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 431, 74; ‘eis natas &pwotapevn’ 
Iunius. No other instances of this use of delegare (and of some 
other peculiar expressions occurring in this highly rhetorical 
passage) are known. -— iuventae: this conjecture by Rigaltius 
(iuventa A B Gel) is necessary on account of parallelism (pueritiae, 
senectae). A dativus finalis after excitare is found in one other 
passage only, viz. Colum. 10, 109: excitet ut Veneri tardos eruca, maritos. 
— senectae ponderata: ‘tõ Yhpa oradptCouévy’ Iunius; the interpretation 
of La Cerda ‘ad senectae lancem apposita’ is absurd. Note the shading 
of the expressions: the ‘neutral’ (or rather ‘passive’) delegata co pueritia, 
the ‘energetic’ excitata co inventa, and the ‘weighty’ ponderata co senecta. 
— According to Pamelius, five ages are mentioned, virilitas being 
suppressed; lunius thinks that Tert. means two different iuventae, 
and that the older iuventa is identical with virilitas. It seems that 
Pamelius is right, and that 'Tert. was forced by the parallelism of the 
sentences to mention the tuvenia twice (the second time only as a 
‘starting-point’). A division of life into five ages was usual among 
the Romans, cf. e.g. Serv. in Aen. 5, 295: aetates omnes Varro sic 
dividit: infantiam pueritiam adolescentiam iuventam senectam; Censorin. 
de die nat. 14, 2 (according to Varro, every aetas comprised fifteen 
years); Non. Marcel. 3, 842 Lindsay. Among Christians this division 
is rarely found; I can only adduce Iren. 2, 36, 2 (where he discusses 
the symbolic sense of the number five!) and Clem. Alex. protr. 10, 108, 
2/3; among the Greeks, too, it is not the most usual one, cf. F. Boll, 
Neue Jahrb. 31 (1913), 89 segg.; G. Höhn, Die Einteilungsarten der 
Lebens- und Weltalter bei Griechen und Römern (Gymnasialpro- 
gramm, Lohr, 1911/2). On the other hand, a division into six ages is 
very common in Christian literature (it plays an important part in 
Augustine's historical speculations, cf. de Genesi c. Manich. 1, 23, 
35 seqq. ; civ. dei 22, 30; trin. 4, 4, 7; de vera relig. 26, 48), e. g. Caesar. 
Arelat. serm. 169, 1 Morin (?nfant:a, pueritia, adulescentia, iuventus, 
senectus, illa permatura, quae etiam decrepila dicitur); different divisions 
are found in Victorin. Pectav. de fabr. mundi 9 (8, 19/21 Haussleiter) 
(nativitas, inf., puer., adul., iuv., perfecta aetas, occasus); Hier. tract. 
de Ps. 143 (inf., puer., adul., iuv., vir, “hoc est aetatis perfectae", 
(aetatis) mediae, senex); in Gal. 4, 15/6. Tert. himself (v.v. 1) 
in the development of divine justice distinguishes rudimenta, infantia, 
iuventus, and maturitas. — censeat: Oehler agrees with La Cerda’s 
interpretation: “censura i. e. iudicio et prudentia uti". In Thes. l. L. 
III: 788, 1/3 this passage is put under the heading ‘‘de actione eius 
qui ipse se aestimat vel aliquid in censum dat". The latter inter- 
pretation seems to be the right one on account of the contrast to 
militet: here Tert. means a pater familias. 


7. Vita sine vita?: cf. the words of Caecilius in Min. Fel. 11, 7: vellem 
lamen sciscitari utrumne cum corporibus et corporibus quibus, ipsisne 
an innovatis resurgatur. sine corpore? hoc, quod scram, meque mens 
neque anima nec vita est, and Aug. trin. 10, 7, 9: quia vita carere vita 
non potest. vacua... adimplenda: time obtains its ‘contents’ by the 
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events, cf. apol. 26, 1: qui... saeculum corpus temporum fecit, — 
impleri: Reifferscheid’s conjecture implere is wrong, as is shown b 
impleri sustinentur ($ 4). — ubi... illorum: on the other hand, in 
ch. 58 Tert. emphasizes the importance of the soul's stay in the under- 
world during the interim preceding the Last Judgment. — eum (B) 
is to be written on account of usque, quo following (usquequo is a vulgar 
word (Hofm., Synt., 769) which is never used by Tert.; cf. apol. 37,3 
ad moriem «sque and Hellmuth, 121); Tert. is not consistent in the 
use of dies as a masculine or a feminine subst.; concerning the Last 
Judgment, he puts (33, 11) £m eum diem quem solus pater movit as 
well as in illa die Christianae exultationis (cult. fem. 2, 7, 3) and novis. 
sima die (res. 34 = 75, 11). — quo perfectum illud repromittitur contains 
an allusion to Eph. 4, 13: péyp. xaravmmowpev oi T&vTeG sig thy 
Evömra ng Tlatewo... cig ğvðpa c ÉA &t ov, el; nécpov HAtKlac vol 
TANpmpaTog TOU Xptocob. perfectum must have the sense bere of perfectio, 
status viri perfecti; from the context it follows that this refers to the 
age, as at the resurrection the soul loses the age it had at the moment 
of death. Hence it is certain that Tert. was acquainted with the inter- 
pretation of «éAstog in this passage as ‘full-grown’ (Hier. c. Joann. 
Hieros. 32: miraris, si de infantibus et senibus in perfect? viri aetatem 
resurrectio fiat? , Aug. civ. dei 22, 15: aut si hoc de resurrectione corporum 
dictum est, sic accipiamus dictum, ut nec ultra nec infra vuvenilem 
formam, resurgant corpora mortuorum, sed in etus aetate et robore, usque 
ad quam Christum hic pervenisse cognovimus and serm. 242 (serm. in 
dieb. Paschal. 13), 4; expos. fidei (Caspari, Kirchenhistor. Anecd., 286); 
Apoc. Joh., p. 78 Tischendorf). This interpretation is regarded as the 
correct one by Lietzmann, ad 1 Cor. 3, 2 (Hdb. N. T. 9, p. 15) and 
14, 20 (p. 73); cf. P. Ewald’s note on Eph. 4, 13; for passages from 
pagan authors, see H. Bolkestein, Tédoc ó yauos (Kon. Akad. 
v. Wet., Afd. Letterkunde, 76, Serie B, No. 2, Amsterdam 1933), 14,, 
e.g. Xen. Cyrop. 1, 2, 4: natides... Epnßor... «éA&tot dvdpec. 
However, the choice of the adjective used as a substantive forces us 
to suppose that Tert. also knows the explanation of téAetog as ‘perfect’ 
(defended by Dibelius, Hdb. N. T. 12, p. 62) which, according to 
him, may have included the perfecta aetas; this is also to be inferred 
from the words ad angelicae plenitudinis mensuram temperatum which 
only refer to perfection in general. It seems probable that Tert. quotes 
from memory and confuses the latter part of Eph. 4, 13 and Matth. 
22, 30 (used in 37, 4: tunc enim nuptiae non erunt): év yao TH &vaov&ctet 
odte yapotow ove yaptlovrar, QAN wo ğyyshor Ev 7 o0pavà sloty 
(par. Luc. 20, 35). 


8. extorres inferum habebuntur: Weil, Ét., 88,, followed by d’Ales, 
Théol., 132,, approves of the conjecture of Ursinus: mec extorres à. h. 
He fails to see that after habebuniur we are not to supply a me, 
but a vulgo, ab hominibus imperitis, as is proved by what follows: 
quas vi ereplas arbitrantur. In exactly the same way, the 
discussion on the &tagot is introduced by creditum est (8 2), that on 
the k&woor by aiunt ($ 4). — praecipue per atrocitates: it seems im- 
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possible to retain the reading of A: praecipua atrocitate (though prae- 
cipuus sometimes occurs in Tert.’s writings of this period, e. g. adv. 
Marc. 1, 17 (312, 2) and 2, 7 = 343, 12). It is hardly probable that 
Tert. dared to pretend that only those who had been executed were 
regarded as Bratoddavatot; on the contrary, it is easy to understand 
that he represented the only subsection he wanted to discuss as the 
most important one. As to the punishments after death of executed 
criminals, cf. also [Apul.] Asclep. 29 (67, 7 seqq. Thom.). atrocitas is 
used very often by Tert., particularly in connection with persecutions, 
e.g. apol. 46, 16: pro suis (sc. Christianis) omni atrocitate dissipatis ; 
ib. 50, 10; adv. Marc. 3, 19 (408, 26): a. crucis; praescr. 4, 15: persecu- 
tionum a. -e; scorp. 1 (145, 14). Here no word is said about persecutions, 
lest one should remark that the martyrs, too, are fMato9évatot — 
erueis... ferae: similar enumerations occur in apol. 49, 4; ad nat. 
1, 3, 10; 1, 18, 1. — nee isti . . . deeernit: this is contrary to the common 
view, e. g. Apul. Asclep. 29: qui damnati humanis legibus vitam violenter 
amittunt; Firm. Mat. Math. 4, 11, 4: ut sententia iudicis ludis (for this 
constitution of the text, see Wikström, 23) deputari cogantur et fiant 
ex ista damnatione biothanati. Tert.’s opinion is also found in Lact. 
ira dei 17, 6; Hier. in Jerem. 4, 22: homicidas et sacrilegos et venenarios 
punire non est effusio sanguinis, sed legum ministerium. Weil, 88,, 
observes about this sentence: “cette observation est empruntée a 
Virgile ou à la source oà avait puisé Virgile". It is, however, much 
more probable that we have to reckon here with the influence of 
juridical literature (note the words legum ministerium in the passage 
from Hier.; cf. e. g. Justin. instit. 4, 18, 5: lex Cornelia de sicariis, 
quae homicidas ultore ferro (Tert.: violentiae vindex) perse- 
quitur) and of Rom. 13, 4 (alluded to in 33, 6: saeculi iustitiam, quam 
et apostolus mon frustra gladio armatam contestatur). — seelestae quae- 
que: for quisque after the positive, see 2, 4. The meaning of this sentence 
is: “it is not so that criminals are excluded from hell, because they 
are ßBrarodavaroı, but Brarodavaroı are excluded, because they are 
criminals" (this identification has been made possible by the words 
praecipue per atrocitates suppliciorum), in other words: “if it is said 
that executed criminals were not killed by force and so are not to 
be regarded as fi«to9&vacot, I reply that they are evil souls and for 
this reason must stay outside hell". Here again we have of course 
an instance of occupatio (see the note on 35, 5 and the preface to 
chapter 55, p. 557). It stands to reason that the remark of the hypo- 
thetical opponent is such that it is easy to reply to it: “so, if the 
Biatodavato. are bad, whereas the &wpot are innocent, it is impossible 
that both groups are excluded from hell". — inferis exulant: an 
ablat. is rarely joined to this verb (Ter. Hun. 610; Ovid ep. ex Ponto 
4, 9, 41; Fulgent. Mitol. 3, 6). — Alterum ... constituas: this is very 
frequent in juridical arguments, e. g. Justin. instit. 1, 1, 2: duorum 
alterum, aut... aut...; Gai. dig. 35, 2, 73, 1. — eompello with a 
subjunctive seems to be very rare (in Thes. 1. L. this passage only is 
mentioned). — animas immaturas et innuptas: the &yayot constitute 
an important subsection of the &wpo. together with the &rexvor; 
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neither group possesses any progeny to render them the customary 
honours after death. Cf. Rohde, Psyche, 1, 326/7; 2, 392, and 412; 
Hopfner, Gr.-äg. Offenbarungszauber, 1, 84/5 (8 349); Roscher, Kynan- 
thropie, 40/1; Dieterich, Nekyia, 76; O. Waser, AR W 16 (1913), 373; 
Cumont, Afterlife, 137. For the &q9opot as a subsection of the &«Qot, 
cf. my discussion in Mnemos. ser. III, 12 (1944), 71/2. — interim 
indignas inferis iudicas: Junius’ conjecture indignas is necessary: 
if hell is ‘good’, we should not say that the souls of the door are 
too good for it; a perfect parallel is found in 55, 2: qui... non putent 
animas fidelium inferis dignas. Lindner’s conjecture (inter indignas) 
is less probable, as Tert. never uses iudicare inter in the sense of 
deputare inter (for which cf. Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 622, 47 seqq., and from 
Tert.’s writings: apol. 38, 1; spect. 2 (2, 7); paen. 6, 14; fuga 12, 2 = 
Isai. 53, 12), whereas he often joins two accusatives to ?udicare (in 
de an.: 32, 9; 46, 2; 57, 12; cf. 43, 8 and 52, 1). interim of course refers 
to the time which passes donec reliquatio compleatur aetatum (8 4). 
The error in the MS is due to haplography. 


57. It is impossible that the soul of someone who has died reappears 
on earth; if this seems to happen all the same, it is due to the deceit 
of a demon. 


“The entire doctrine of the Xcpot and fraroddvato. comes from 
the magicians ($ 1). They presume to have the power to conjure-up 
the souls even of those who were buried already; but their art is 
nothing but a circumvention, the real nature of which is clear to us 
Christians only: for we know that magic is a ‘second idolatry’, where 
demons pass themselves off as dead people, just as in idolatry they 
represent themselves as gods (for the rest, the gods themselves are 
no more than dead people) (§ 2). These magicians have a special liking 
for the conjuring-up of &wmpor and Pıaiodavaror, because it is a 
general belief that souls snatched away by an untimely or cruel death 
are only too glad to lend a hand in any violent and evil deeds (§ 3). 
In reality demons are at work here, especially those who dwelt in 
these &wpor and (iato9&vato: during their life-time and caused their 
death (§ 4). The best proof of this is furnished by exorcisms: first 
the demon says that he is a relation of the man in whom he lodges 
or a gladiator, but soon he reveals his true nature (§ 5). 

The same deceit is working in the second form of magic, which is 
believed to conjure-up the souls of people already buried. It is more 
impressive, because in this case a phantom is created; but for a demon 
this is an easy thing to perform (§ 6). Pharao and the Egyptians 
saw serpents arising from the staffs of the magi, but Moses showed 
that these serpents were not real; Simon and Elymas did similar 
tricks, but the blindness of Elymas was no trickery indeed! Nowadays 
the adherents of Simon also presume that they are able to raise the 
souls of the prophets from hell (8 7). To a certain extent I am inclined 
to believe this, for their power is not slight. It was in this way that 
the demon who lodged in the witch of Endor, impersonated the soul 
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of Samuel (88 8/9). If, in confutation of this, the appearance of the 
dead in dreams is referred to, I answer that these apparitions possess 
no more reality than other dreams ($ 10). The story of Lazarus and 
the rich man suffices to prove that nobody is released from hell ($ 11). 
If, however, sometimes God through the mediation of Christ, the 
prophets or the apostles made a soul re-enter its body, this was a 
concrete and tangible reality by which is also demonstrated that 
any bodiless appearance of the dead is nothing but deceit ($ 12)". 

First of all, the theory about the &wpor and Bınrotavaroı is as- 
sociated by Tert. with magic, the most important function of which 
is said to consist in the raising of the dead. After a short description 
of magic (8 3) Tert. returns to the &wpot and Bıarodavaroı (88 4/5), 
and shows that the conjuring-up of these souls is nothing but an 
imposture of the demons who ‘conceal themselves behind them’; 
exorcisms have shown that this is their usual method. In $ 6 Tert. 
at last comes to his proper subject, i. e. the conjuring-up of souls 
after the interment of the body. With the help of scriptural passages 
he shows that here demons blind ‘the eye of the soul’, and make us 
see à body which does not really exist. After confuting the assertion 
that apparitions of the dead in dreams are real, Tert. finds the decisive 
proof in the story of Lazarus and the rich man: no soul can be released 
from hell; the few exceptional cases mentioned in Holy Scripture 
concern the return of a soul to a real body, whereas magi only work 
with phantoms. 

With the exception of $ 10 where materials seem to have been 
borrowed from Hermippus (see the commentary), the whole chapter 
is based on commonplaces from apologetic literature ($8 2/5) and 
scriptural texts ($8 6/9 and 11/2), which certainly were collected by 
Tert. himself. 


1. ahorus (Thes. 1. L. I: 1447, 58/62) and biaeothanatus (ib. II: 
1953, 32/4) occur only here as Latin,words (there is no necessity to 
write them as Greek words, as Leopold does; cf. 31, 5). — optimum... 
biaeothanatos: the ahori, who are innocuae animae (56, 8), are ‘too 
good for hell 'and hence will prefer to wander about the earth; the 
btaeothanat:, who are criminals, do not deserve to be admitted to the 
inferi, so that they are longing to enter there and loathe their stay 
in higher regions. Just like the ahorus, the &rapoc, too, utique... 
tardvus ad inferos abstrahi malet (56, 3). — iam: ‘now at last’, after 
the discussion in 56, 4/8, where Tert. made use of circumlocutions 
(8 4 immatura morte praeventas; § 8 vi ereptas); see the note on 28, 2: 
Samius sophista ... Pythagoras. — Ostanes is “Name so ziemlich für alles 
Magische, das noch keinen hat und möglichst viel Autorität heucheln 
soll” (Abt, Apol. des Apul., 251). Cf. K. Preisendanz, art. ‘Ostanes’, 
R. E. XVIII, 1610/42; Bidez-Cumont, Les mages hellenises, 1, 167/212; 
the texts ib., 2, 267/356 (the present passage, together with the last 
sentence of ch. 55, part of ch. 56, 57, 2 up to the words paene, fallaciam, 
and 57, 3, is given as frag. 13 (p. 287/8); it is not clear what all this 
has to do with Ostanes). — Typhon: according to Bidez-Cumont, 
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2, 288, this is the king of Egypt mentioned by Plin. n. h. 2, 91; ef. 
Kroll, Hermes 65 (1930), 11. — Dardanus: the mythical ancestor of 
the Trojans to whom were ascribed the introduction of the Samo- 
thracian mysteries and the invention of magie; cf. Abt, op. cit., 250; 
Dieterich, Neue Jahrb., Suppl. Bd. 16, 754; Wellmann, R. E. s. v. 
Dardanus 11 (IV 2, 2180); Abh. Preuss, Akad. d. Wiss. 1921, 4, 15,; 
1928, 7, p. 14,; Wünsch, AR W 14, 319; Wessely, Wiener Stud. 8, 189; 
Bidez-Cumont, 13 (n. 20); Kroll, Stud. róm. Lit., 324. According to 
Fulgentius, Virg. contin. p. 86, 2 Helm, he was the author of dinamera 
(AuvxuepX). Apul. apol. 90 mentions him together with Ostanes and 
Damigeron. Plin. n. A. 30, 9 relates that Democritus recovered his 
writings from his grave. Of the Christian authors Arnobius (1, 52), 
Clem. Alex. (protr. 2, 13), and Eusebius (praepor. evang. 2, 3) mention 
him. — Damigeron: Wellmann s. v., R. E. IV 2, 2055; Abt, op. cit., 
245 (where more literature is to be found). — Neetabis must be a 
corruption of Nectanebus; [Callisthen.] Hist. Alex. (p. 1 Kroll): Bact 
cov NextaveBo, tov tedcutatov «Y; Alyóncrou Baotdéa, TH poyuch 
8uv&get Tavtwv nepiyevéoðar. Cf. Hopfner, Gr.-dg. Offenbarungszauber, 
2, 101 (§ 207) and 121 ($244). In Fulgent. de aetat. mundi et hom. p. 164, 
14 Helm writes Dictanabus. — Berenice is also mentioned by Proclus, 
in Plat. Rempubl. 422 (Y: 255, 15 segg. Kroll): reieorıxas (sc. Yovatxac) 
...a¢ THY Atoriuav thy IIAkvovoc, óc thy Osobévav vv BapBaowy, 
as thy Bepevinny, AAAny tabtyHY wayetac SiSdoxaAov. Perhaps the belief 
that she was an enchantress is due to the fact that she was the daughter 
of king Magas of Cyrene (Bepevixy 5 Maya); see my discussion in 
Mnemos., III ser., 12 (1944), 72/3. — magia occurs from Apul. down- 
wards; it is unnecessary to read magica (B; this is the older word: 
ef. J. C. Rolfe, A. L. L. 10, 241). 


2. Publica... litteratura: the singular littera (A B mg) is impossible 
here (for littera = epistula, see Wack., Synt., 1, 97 and Bednara, 564/5). 
Tert. seems to be the first author who uses litteratura in the sense 
of "literature' (in Tac. ann. 11, 13 Graeca litteratura denotes the Greek 
alphabet; cf. de Labriolle’s note on Aug. confess. 2, 3, 5 in his edition 
with translation, Paris 1925), e. g. 46, 10: tota saeculi litteratura; idol. 
15 (48, 6); apol. 47, 1; test. an. 4 (140, 4/5); ad nat. 1, 10, 36; 2, 2, 5; 
2, 7, 10; 2, 12, 35; spect. 17 (19, 19. 21). Litterae, too, is often used, 
e. g. spect. 5 (6, 21): de instrumentis ethnicalium litterarum; cult. fem. 
2, 10, 2; test. an. 1 (134, 4; 135, 4); 5 (141, 17. 19); cor. 7, 15; ad nat. 
2, 12, 37 (for more passages, see Borleffs’ index); adv. Marc. 5, 19 


(645, 6). — iusta aetate sopitas corresponds with &cpot, proba morte 
disiunctas with  Btxto9&vaco, prompta humatione dispunctas with 
&vaqot. — If sopitus means ‘deceased’, it is mostly connected with 


an ablat., e. g. Lucr. 3, 904: leto sopitus and 1038: sopitus quiete; without 
an ablat. it also occurs in [Cypr.] carm. de resurr. mort. 113. — disiune- 
tas, viz. a corpore; c. Chr. 10, 10: animas ... a carne disiunctas. — 
dispunetas: ‘finished’, ‘dispatched’ (cf. 33, 1); Zeno Veron. 1, 16, 4: 
Samuel... mortis tam lege dispunctus. — evocaturam: see the note 
on 53, 6: evocatoris animarum. -— ineolatu: a law term (e.g. 
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Modestin. dig. 50, 1, 34), much used by Tert. (cf. Oehler’s note on 
apol. 22; Hoppe, serm. Tert., 75; Ph. Thielmann, A. L. L. 8, 239; 
Ronsch, /t2, 90). — magian... fallaciam: apol. 23, 7: magia aut 
aliqua eiusmodi fallacia. — solos: test. an. 3 (137, 21): qui (sc. Christiani) 
ea (sc. daemonia) soli (solis Reifferscheid) de corporibus exigimus; 
ib. (138, 7/8): licet soli illum (sc. perditorem) noverint Christiani. 
Tert. likes to point out the special position of the Christians in this 
way, e. g. ad Scap. 1: amicos enim diligere omnium est, inimicos autem 
solorum Christianorum; apol. 49, 1: haec sunt quae in nobis solis prae- 
sumptiones vocantur, in philosophis et poetis summae scientiae et insignia 
ingenia. — spiritalia nequitiae, ta mvevpatixna ns movnolac (Eph. 
6, 12). — invitatoria (Tp): see 39, 1; expugnatoria is à. A. — totius 
erroris artificem: cf. 1, 5. — vastatorem (A B) may be retained. Though 
in 1, 5 the words vim istam . . . omnis erroris artificem refer to demons, 
the devil may be meant here, just as in test. an. 3 (138, 1/4): Satanan . .. 
quem nos dicimus malitiae angelum, totius erroris artificem, totius saeculi 
interpolatorem. For Tert. “the devil’ and ‘the demons' are perfectly 
equivalent conceptions; cf. $4 daemones operantur co $5 fallaciam 
spiritus nequam sub personis defunctorum delitescentis (where 
the plural personis defunctorum makes it probable that the devil is 
meant as the summa daemonum) and my discussion of this question 
in Vigiliae Christianae 1 (1947), 22. — sie etiam magiae: here, too, 
the reading of A may be retained. Ursinus proposes to write 
vastatricem scientiam magiae, referring to which Kroymann (Quaest. 
Tert., 120) rightly observes: “Scientia autem magiae certe expugnatoria 
dominatione tractari non potest". After sic etiam magiae we must 
supply ratio nos non fugit. At first Kroymann, too, wanted to 
do so, but he withdraws this interpretation: “res ipsa ita intelligi 
vetat, quia nova aliqua res (cf. etiam) omnino hie non additur; de 
magia et hic et supra agitur", and proposes to insert obnitimur after 
magtae. In opposition to this we have to remark that the use of etiam 
is explained in a satisfactory way by the antithesis to ratio fallaciae, 
and that the words totius erroris certainly refer to idolatry, as is 
clearly shown by the words secundae... idololatriae, which come 
immediately after magiae. That every human error eventually harks 
back to idolatry, was pointed out in the famous initial sentences of 
the treatise De idololatria; a parallel is also found in apol. 22, 6: 
aspiratio daemonum et angelorum mentis quoque corruptelas (in this 
passage cf. the words luem mentis humanae) agit... erroribus variis, 
quorum iste polissimus, quo deos istos captis et circumscriptis hominum 
mentibus commendat. — seeundae . . . idololatriae, viz. because it refers 
to the dead; similarly, cor. 10, 7/9: nam et mortuorum est ita coronari, 
quoniam, et ipsi idola statim fiunt et habitu et cultu consecrationis, quae 
apud nos secunda, idololatria est; Hier. in Ephes., praef.: idololatria, 
et quod semper idololatriam sequitur, artium magicarum  praestigiae ; 
ep. 96, 16, 3: parentem suam (sc. idololatriae) artem magicam. Cf. also 
the definition of the worship of the emperors as secunda a deis religio . . . 
Caesarianae maiestatis in ad nat. 1, 17, 2 (apol. 35, 5). — in qua... 
fingunt: see the comm. on $ 5. — quemadmodum in illa (sc. idololatria) 
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deos: cf. the notes on 1, 4 and 46, 12. — eum et dii mortui: Christian 
apologetic literature had borrowed the view of Euhemerus (who is 
mentioned by Min. Fel. 21, 1) that the pagan gods are men who 
after their death were raised to the states of superhuman beings; 
cf. e. g. Theophil. ad Autolyc. 1, 9: xoi «X uev óvóuaxa Ov ps céBeodar 
Sedv Óvóuav& gate vexpGv &v9pd Tov; Athenag. legat. 28 seqq. (for 
this very detailed discussion, see Geffcken, Zw. gr. Apol., 223 seqq.) ; 
Min. Fel. 21/4; Tert. apol. 11/2. The greater part of the apologists 
connect this conception with the adoration of the images of the gods: 
they assume that for these deceased people statues were erected which 
are as dead as those whom they represent. Next they state either 
that these images themselves are worshipped as gods, or that demons 
lodge in them; for the first thought, cf. Melito Sard. apol. 5 (p. 425/7 
Otto); Acta Carp? 2 (14. 15); [Aug.] Qu. V. et N. T., qu. 114, 29: 
sed inrationabilis vulgus aut apparentes umbras aut daemonia aut 
simulacra mortuorum ut deos colere coeperunt, etc. (in this context the 
unworthy origin of the images of the gods is often pointed out: Tert. 
apol. 12, 1 segq.; Min. Fel. 24, 6; Arnob. 6, 14; Justin. apol. 1, 9, 2; 
Athenag. legat. 26; Theophil. od Autolyc. 1, l; ep. ad Diognet. 2; 
Prud. perist. 10, 299). The latter conception (which is not incompatible 
with the former) is specially found in Athenag. (legat. 26) and Tert. 
The most important passages are: spect. 12 (14, 24/6): et idololatria 
parentationis est species: tam haec quam illa mortuis ministrat. in 
mortuorum autem idolis daemonia, consistunt; ib. 13 (15, 19/23): dae- 
monis... consistentibus scilicet in consecrationibus idolorum, sive 
mortuorum sive, ut putant, deorum. propterea, igitur, quoniam utraque 
species idolorum. condicionis unius est, dum mortui et dei unum sunt, 
utraque idololatria. abstinemus ; ib. 10 (13, 4/7) : scimus nihil esse nomina 
mortuorum, sicut nec ipsa simulacra eorum; sed non ignoramus, qui 
sub istis nominibus institutis simulacris operentur et gaudeant et divini- 
tatem mentiantur, nequam spiritus scilicet, daemones; for more details, 
see Lortz, 1, 128/47; 157/62; 2, 51/2 and the note on $ 5. 


3. ad... faeere ‘contribute to’, cf. 38, 1. — extorsit: similarly, 
Lucr. 6, 1224: extorquebat enim vitam vis morbida membris. — For the 
important part played by the &wpor and Buxto9&va rot in necromancy, 
see Hopfner, Gr.-dg. Offenbarungszauber, 1, 88 250/1; 264/5; 330/1; 
335/6; 349/52; 608/9; 643/4; 816/8; Abt, Apol. des Apul., 129; Gruppe, 
760,; my article ‘Biothanati’ in R AC 1, 1168. — ad vicem offensae: 
ad invicem (A Bmg) cannot be right, cf. vicem iniuriae, apol. 45,3; 
adv. Marc. 4, 16 (468, 22/3. 469, 9. 24). 


4. adviverent: this verb occurs for the first time in Stat. Theb. 
12, 424 (connected with a dative, as in adv. Marc. 4, 19 — 483, 2). 
The sense ‘to be still alive’ is also found in cor. 7, 65 (in later times 
this meaning is a very common one, cf. Kalén, 17, and Thes. 1. L. I: 
874,1 seqq.). For the variatio temporum (fuerunt ... impegerant), see 
Lófst., Z. Spr. Tert., 80. — nullum . . . daemonio: this has been discus- 
sed in 39, 1. — ineursibus: just as enıßoAN (e. g. Hippocr. de morb. 
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sacr. p. 593 Kühn), incursus and incursio often denote the attack of a 
demon, e.g. apol. 37, 9 (idol. 20 (54, 1/2): idololatriae incursum); 
Lact. div. instit. 2, 15, 6; 4, 27, 14; [Clem.] recogn. 4, 14 and 17. Cf. also 
res. 58 (118, 23/4): aut ubi incursus infesti apud Christum? ubi daemonici 
impetus apud. spiritum sanctum . . .? 


5. Hane quoque fallaciam, viz. that the demons pass themselves off 
as mortui, as contrasted with the fallacia (mentioned in § 2) that 
they represent themselves as gods (cf. the continuation: sicut et alibi 
deum). Tert. here copies his own words in apol. 23, 4 (similarly, Lact. 
div. instit. 4, 27, 16): tussus a quolibet christiano loqui spiritus ille 
tam se daemonem confitebitur, «quod» in vero est, quam alibi deum, 
quod in falso est. -—sub . . . delitescentis: in the writings of the apologists 
we often find entirely or almost identical sentences, which, however, 
always refer to the pagan gods (who, according to Tert., are mortui), 
whereas here the defuncti are souls conjured-up by necromancers. 
That Tert. makes use of these expressions bere, is of course due to 
the fact that magic is a secunda idololatria. We restrict ourselves to 
quoting some instances: apol. 21, 31: comperta in primis illa omni 
ratione, quae delitiscens sub nominibus et imaginibus mortuorum quibus- 
dam signis et miraculis et oraculis fidem divinitatis operatur; Min. Fel. 
27, 1: isti (gitur impuri spiritus, daemones, ut ostensum magis... 
sub statuis et imaginibus consecratis delitiscunt (this passage has been 
copied by [Cypr.] Quod idola 7; Lact. div. instit. 2, 16, 19). — exor- 
eismis: Tp; for tbe history of this word, see H. Janssen, Kultur und 
Sprache, 100/1 (a special class of exorcistae is mentioned by Cypr., 
but not yet by Tert.). — aliquem ... sui: in exorcisms the demon 
at first passes himself off for an &cpoc or Pratoddvatoc, but ultimately 
he is forced to admit defeat and to confess that in reality he is an 
evil spirit; in this way the fallacious doctrine about the &wpo. and 
Btac9àvacot is confuted by the Christians. Since gladiator and bestiarius 
refer to apparitions of the demons as Biacodavarot, it is highly probable 
that the words aliquem ... sui should be associated with their ap- 
pearance as &wpot; so Tert. must mean a relation of the exorcised 
who has died young. There cannot be any doubt about the rightness 
of Mercerus' conjecture hominis (the erroneous reading of A B, hominem, 
seems to be due to the preceding aliquem). For homo suus, see the 
note on 35, 6; for the demon this must be the man in whom he ‘lodges’, 
whose hospes he is (thus e. g. Ven. Fort. vita Mart. 1, 430. 434; cf. Blom- 
gren, Fort., 1, 167; Thes. l. L. VI, 3: 3026, 3/11); more about this 
conception is to be found in the note on 11, 5. Besides this, the words 
may also denote that the man in whom the demon dwells has become 
his slave; cf. e.g. fuga 2, 2: ut... homines eius (sc. diaboli) fuisse 
traducat (sc. dominus), qui defecerint ad illum. — affirmat: ‘<falsely > 
assures'; see the notes on 3, 2 and 17, 2 (adseverat). — gladiatorem vel 
bestiarium : according to the great Paris magical papyrus (l. 1390 segg.), 
the magician must go there mov fjpaoec; Eopkynoav xat uovou&yot 
x«i Stator; for more details, cf. Hopfner, op. cit., 1, 59 (8 251) 
and 85 (8 352); O. Jahn, Ber. d. sáchs. Ges. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Cl., 
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1855, 95 seqq. — exeludere: the choice of this verb in this context 
is of course due to the fact that excludere was the technical term 
for the exorcizing of demons (see the note on 2, 5). — turbet: this 
conjecture of Ursinus must be put into the text, unless we Suppose 
that here, too, we have to reckon with the fact that diabolus and 
daemones are interchangeable conceptions. — in vero: cf. the note on 
10, 8: in discreto. — invitus confitetur: the usual issue of exorcisms 
as they are described by the apologists, e.g. Min. Fel. 27, 5 segq.; 
Theophil. ad Autolyc. 2, 8; Lact. div. instit. 2, 15, 3; [Cypr.] Quod idola 
7 (here Min. Fel. has been copied). For Tert. (who discusses this subject 
very often), see Waltz., Ét., 267/72; the most important passage is 
apol. 23, 4/6: Edatur hic aliqui ibidem sub tribunali vestro, quem daemone 
agi constet; iussus a quolibet christiano loqui spiritus ille tam se daemonem 
confitebitur, «quod» in vero est, quam alibi deum, quod in falso est. 
Aeque producatur aliquis ex his, qui de deo pati existimantur, qui aris 
inhalantes numen de midore concipiunt, qui ructuando curantur, qui 
anhelando praefantur. Ista ipsa Virgo Caelestis, . . . ipse iste Aesculapius, 
... nisi se daemonas confessi fuerint, Christiano mentiri non audentes, 
ibidem illius christiani procacissimi sanguinem fundite; ib. 23, 16; 
27, 6; 32, 3; 37, 9; idol. 11 (42, 22 seqq.); cor. 11, 17; ad Scap. 2; test. 
an. 3 (137, 21). In spect. 26 'Tert. relates that a demon, who in the 
theatre had taken possession of a woman, on being exorcised remarked: 
et iustissime quidem ... fect; in meo eam invent. For Tert., cf. d'Alés, 
Theol., 160; Heinze, Apol., 401/3; Lortz, 1, 160/1; for exorcisms in 
general, Tamborino, 107/8 and Dölger, ACh 3 (1932), 162 segg. The 
words instantia divinae gratiae victus refer to the tormenta verborum 
and orationis incendia (viz. in exorcismo) mentioned by Min. Fel. 27, 5; 
cf. also Cypr. ad Demetr. 15: torquentur (sc. daemones) spiritalibus 
flagris et verborum tormentis and ep. 69, 15; [Cypr.] Quod idola 7; 
Lact. div. instit. 2, 15, 3 (in these two passages Min. Fel. has been 
copied again); Paulin. Nol. carm. 14, 33. 


6. in illa alia specie magiae: here the second part of the chapter 
begins; cf. idol. 9 (39, 2/3): alia illa species magiae quae miraculis 
operatur. — operatior must be retained (-antior Oehl.) though in adv. 
Marc. 2, 4 (338, 7/8) we find: eam quoque bonitas et quidem operantior 
operata est. Inoperatus occurs ib. 2, 11 (350, 25): mec natura enim 
inoperatam debuit continuisse bonitatem. For more details, see Mnemos. 
III ser., 10 (1942), 234/5, where I have demonstrated that in Tac. 
hist. 3, 4, 1: Tampius Flavianus, natura ac senecta, cunctatior, the reading 
of the Cod. Mediceus (cunctator Lipsius, cunctantior Halm) is right. 
Add v. v. 10: quorum (sc. masculorum) quanto sexus avidior et calidior 
in, feminas, tanto continentia, maioris ardoris laboratior (here laboratus 
has the sense of a Greek medium; see Hoppe, Beitr., 1003); on the 
other hand, in ful. Valer. 1, 9 (mulier trepidatior), where neither a 
deponent verb nor the sense of a Greek medium is found, Kroll’s 
conjecture trepidantior (Rh. Mus. 70, 594) is necessary (cf. Fassbender, 
66,; Axelson, Jul. Val., 11). — quia... affingitur: which is not the 
case in the conjuring-up of &weat and Biavoddvator. — nee magnum: 
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from 2 Cor. 11, 15: ob uéy« obv el xai oi Ou&xovot adtod (viz. of the 
devil) uer«oynuatilovrat cc Otkxovot Sixatoadvyg (the preceding 
verse is quoted in $ 8); cf. c. Chr. 16, 27 and adv. Marc. 5, 14 (622, 23). 
Similarly, Aug. trin. 4, 11, 14: quid magnum est diabolo et angelis evus, 
de corporeis elementis per aerea corpora facere quae caro miretur. — 
eireumseribere: ‘to deceive'. This meaning (which is found from Cic. 
pro Rosc. com. 24 downwards) is particularly common in juridical 
literature (also in apol. 17, 5. 22, 6; ad ux. 2, 2; -ptio pal. 5 (7, 22); 
-ptor adv. Marc. 1, 27 (328, 7) and 2, 7 (344, 1/2): tpsum-em colubrum = 
diabolum). — exteriores... interiorem mentis aeiem: the same anti- 
thesis occurs in adv. Marc. 5, 17 (634, 2/3): ille dabit “inluminatos 
cordis oculos’ (Eph. 1, 18) qui etiam exteriores oculos luce ditavit. For 
the conception ‘the eye ofthe soul’, cf. Kroll's note on Cic. Orat. 101 
and Bómer, 173/4; for Philo, Josephus, and the N. T., see Dibelius' 
note on Eph. 1, 18 (Hdb. N T 12, p. 48). The earliest instances are 
found in Plato (Resp. 7, 519 B; Phaedo 65 E seg.; Sympos. 212 A 
(cf. Stallbaum's note); Soph. 254 A); it plays a particularly important 
part in the Corpus Hermeticum (Bómer; J. Kroll, Herm., 352,; 
W. Kroll, R. E. VIII, 816/7), Philo (Leisegang's index s. v. dpa; 
Reitzenstein, Hell. Myst., 318), Clem. Alex., Aug., and the 
Cappadocians. 


7. videbantur: *were seen'; as is shown by the preceding sentence 
and by $ 9, Tert. only denies the reality of what the apparition was 
thought to represent, not the existence of a phantom and the perception 
of it. The same estimation is found in [Justin.] Quaest. ad orthod. 26 
(Otto, Corp. Apologet. III, 2, p. 40): Kat tà pév nò Mwücewg yevóueva 
Sabpata, ğte xata thy Petav Yeyevnuéva evepyerav, xata uevepoXny 
YEYÉVYNVTAL pbacws . . . Ta SE UNO THY ExaoldGy yevdusva xavà THY Evep- 
yeıav éyévovte vv Satuéveav, tv pavracdvrav tas Od etc tHv 
öpavrwv, tov un Sow dp&v wc tov Sp. Aug., who in Quaest. in 
Exod. 21 discusses this question in detail (but with great reserve), 
leaves the possibility that the serpents existed in reality. — Mosei 
veritas == verus serpens a Moyse creatus, viz. from the staff of Aaron 
(Exod. 7, 10; cf. Orig. c. Cels. 2, 50/1). — Multa, viz. fecerunt; for 
this ellipsis, see Hoppe, Beitr., 46 and Synt., 145. — de: cf. 24, 5. — 
aemulatio... immundo: see the note on 20, 5: diabolus aemulus, — 
Simonis... spondeant: the numerous conjectures are unnecessary. 
Hartel, Pair. Stud., 4, 89 rightly observes: “zu spondeant ist als 
Subject die Simonianer zu denken; in ihnen hat sich die Einbildung 
von der Kunst Simons bis zu solcher Vermessenheit gesteigert". Ars 
Simonis haeretici has a very concrete meaning and is equivalent to 
magi Simoniani: “the ars of Simon lives on in his proselytes". 
A similar instance of the construction xat& obveot occurs in Filastr. 
25, 1 (cf. Juret, Filastr., 60): alia est heresis in Iudaeis quae . . . asserunt. 
For ars = ars magica, see the note on 34, 2, for the magic practices 
of the Simoniani, Iren. 1, 16, 3; Hippolyt. refut. 6, 7. 20; Filastr. 29, 2; 
H. Waitz, ZNT W 5 (1904), 123/4. For tanta... se... extollit, 
cf. e.g. Verg. Aen. 7, 448: tantaque se facies aperit. 
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8. credo, quia mendacio possunt: Hoppe (Synt., 76) adduces this 
sentence as one of the very rare instances in Tert.'s writings of the 
use of quia with an indicative instead of an accus. cum inf. (apart 
from quotations from Holy Scripture the only other instance occurs 
in idol. 20 — 54, 16). A different translation seems more probable 
however: “And I do believe this indeed, because they are powerful 
on account of their fallacious art" ; a kind of parallel is found in c. Chr. 
5, 28: credibile est, quia, ineptum. est. 'This interpretation also has the 
advantage that the sense of ei receives its full due. For the use of 
possunt without an object we may compare the same use of licere 
in 28, 5 (in à similar context!). One may of course oppose that Tert. 
does not want to imply that, according to his opinion, the magi have 
indeed the power to conjure-up the souls of prophets, but here Tert. 
refers to the perception of the phantom only: the existence of a phan- 
tasma is not denied by him (cf. $ 6). In the next sentence, which 
contains the motivation of his assertion (enim), Tert. also means a real 
effingere and a real perception of the phantom, as is clearly shown 
by $9; he only denies that the soul of Samuel was raised from hell. — 
pythonieo spiritui: cf. 28, 5. — It was a much discussed question 
among the apologists and the Church-fathers, whether the soul of 
Samuel, when conjured-up by the witch of Endor (I Reg. 28, 6 seqq.), 
had appeared in reality or not. Most of the relevant passages have 
been collected by Leo Allatius in his monograph De Engastrimytho 
(in the Addenda to his edition of the treatises on this subject by 
Origen and Eustathius of Antiochia, Lyons 1629, 413/532). The 
most important details may be mentioned here. The reality of the 
apparition is assumed by Justin dial. c. Tryph. 105, 4: xal ört uévouoty 
ai poyat Anedeifa Öpiv Ex Tod xai thy Dapovha duxi» xAyndijvar bx 
THs Eyyaorpınddou, ÓG RElwoev 6 DaovA; Orig. homil. in I Reg. 28 
(G C S Orig. III, p. 283/94; the most detailed discussion of the subject); 
Anastas. Sin., Quaest. et respons. de var. argum. 112 (P. G. 89, 764/5); 
Sulpic. Sever. chron. 1,36, 1; Zeno Veron. 1, 16, 4. Most of the Church- 
fathers, just like Tert., suppose deceit by a demon. The following 
passages deserve to be quoted in full on account of their similarity 
to Tert.’s argument: [Hippolyt.] Etc mv 'Eyy«otpipo9ov (GCS 
Hippolyt. I 2, p. 123): 22x00A obx eidev, GAN àxxobcac mapa THs Yovotxóc, 
Smep èBaénev, oyZu« tav dviovtav Évóc xal Emvyvobo óc LapovyA 
TolobT@ £ypàro, Tpocexüvnoev. Oùðèv dé tæ Saípow woppHoat, Smee 
der, oyua roo Zapov?A (cf. Tert. $ 6: nec magnum . . . perfacile est); 
Pass. Pion. 14, 10/1: dixit namque apostolus: ‘si Satanas in angelum 
lucis transformatur, nihil magnum si ministri eius transfigurantur velut 
ministri iustitiae (the same quotation in Tert.), unde et Antichristus 
quasi Christus. Ideo ergo Samuel non est reductus, sed illi mulieri et 
praevaricatori Sauli daemones ad, personam, illius se ostendere formati; 
besides, cf. Hier. in Ezech. 13, 17 seqq. and in Matth. 6, 31; [Aug.] 
Quaest. V. et N. T., qu. 27; [Aug.] de mirab. S. Script. 2, 11; Filastr. 
26, 1/2; [Basil.] ad Isai. 8, 19/22 (P. G. 30, 498 A seqq.); Gregor. Nyss. 
II. +. &yyaorpın. (P. G. 45, 108/14); Isidor. Origg. 8, 9, 7. By far the 
most important discussion on this side is the treatise by Eustathius 
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of Antiochia: Kata "Opıy&vous diayvwotinds eis tò týs Eyyaotpı- 
uo9ou Jewpnua (P. G. 18, 613/74; a special edition (together with the 
homily of Origen) has been given by Jahn, T U II, 4); the following 
sentence (ch. 10) may be compared to Tert.’s argument: Eyvo ev 
xoTà THY Evvotav THY Exutod ToUTov elvat Lapouna, &te 3} TroALop- 
xcbuevog bd Tod Saiwovos Evöodev. The question is left undecided by 
Gregor. Nazianz., contra Iulian. 1, 54, and by Aug., de div. quaest. 
ad Simplic. 2, qu. 3, 1: quolibet enim modo fecerit (sc. Satanas), ille 
etiam modus quo Samueli factum est ut excitaretur, similiter latet. Ac- 
cording to Aug., the possibility remains that all this happened in 
reality aliqua dispensatione divinae voluntatis ; cf. de cura ger. pro mort. 
15, 18; de octo Dulcitit quaest., qu. 6 (this is only a repetition of the 
two former discussions). Hier. de vir. illustr. 83 tells us that Methodius 
was the author of a treatise ‘De Pythonissa contra Origenem’ ; in de resurr. 
3, 17, 4 however, the latter says: &AAX x«i 6 DapouhaA qatvóusvoc, ©G 
836v Zotıv... . ópatóc Gv napisow ört cux tepiexerto (but this 
fragment, preserved by Photius Biblioth. 234, is identical with the 
Fragmentum de resurrectione (P. G. 11, 96) generally attributed to 
Origen). Eucherius, too (instruct. 1, de Regum 5 = 83, 12 seqq. Wotke), 
does not dare to make a decisive statement: aut falsam tunc umbram 
videntibus diabolus ostendit, aut si fuit vera, lantum ei licuisse credendum 
est, quantum domino permittente concessum est. The discussion found 
in [Justin] Quaest. et respons, ad orthodox. 52 is also worthy of mention 
(Otto, Corp. Apologet. III, 2, p. 76): «X 3& Max navra Ind Tic 
EyYastpınbdou yeyovota xata civ Evepyeiav ToO dalpovoc coU TAG 
SWerg pavtdaavtos TOV Ópovrov tov o)x vra Lapouna * 7) 96 KAndeı« 
1Gv Dwnu&tov yéyovev Ex tod Oeod ToU Sedwxdtoc tH Satwow Ev 
syhuarı toù Lapovha dpdyvar. A treatise ‘De Saul et Pythonissa’ by 
Hippolytus is mentioned in Hier. de vir. illustr. 61. For the rest, the 
conception that a demon lodged in the witch of Endor, occurs already 
in Joseph. antiq. Iud. 6, 14, 2. — post deum = postquam deum consuluit; 
it is not necessary to suppose here (as I did in my thesis) à pregnant 
use of post, = posiquam deum reliquit, a deo defecit. — satanas ... 
lueis: 2 Cor. 11, 14 is also quoted in this context in Pass. Pion. 14, 10; 
[Aug.] Quaest. V. en N. T., qu. 27; [Aug.] de mirab. S. Script. 2, 11; 
Aug. Quaest. ad Simplic. 2, qu. 3, 8 2. — asseveraturus = falso affir- 
maturus, cf. 17, 2. — Dubitavit... morabatur: if it is true that one 
day Satan will pass himself off as God and try ‘to tempt the chosen’, 
he will surely (si forte is used ironically; see the note on 8, 5) not 
have had the slightest difficulty in representing himself as a prophet, 
especially with regard to Saul, who was anything but an electus. In 
Saul he dwelt already, so that one and the same spirit *provided for 
the imposture' (viz. by making a phantom and by creating the im- 
pression that this phantom spoke as Samuel, which was possible, 
because as a spiritus pythonicus he dwelt in the pythonissa) and ‘recom- 
mended’ it (viz. because he lodged in Saul as well, and so made him 
inclined to believe that the apparition was real) In this way it was 
easy for him to suggest (viz. ex pseudoprophetide) that which he had 
already made Saul believe. Note the parallelism: a) ('spiritus in 
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pseudoprophetide') administrabat — in pseudoprophetide — mentiri; 
b) (‘spiritus in Saule’) commendabat — in apostata — fecerat credi. 
It is not exactly clear what Tert. means in saying that the same 
spirit dwelt in the witch and in Saul. It does not seem very probable 
that according to bim, the spiritus pythonicus, who lodged in the 
pythonissa, was present in Saul too, as his conception of the ‘residing’ 
of a demon in a human being is very concrete (see the note on 11,5). 
Perhaps we may suppose (though we must certainly reckon with the 
possibility that here again the formulation was more important to 
Tert. than the consequences of his assertion) that this ‘same spirit’ is 
Satan, whom he used to regard as the summa daemonum (see the 
note on vasiatorem in § 2). If this interpretation is right, Tert. means 
to say that the devil made one of his servants dwell in Saul, another 
in the witch. 


9. ne has consecutive sense again (see the note on 6,5): “so that 
you must not think". — administrabat almost == creabat, cf. effingere 
$ 8; more about this verb in the note on 14, 4. — et in pseudoprophetide 
et in apostata, sc. övra (cf. 5, 4), for the evil spirit did not he ?n apostata, 
but only in pseudoprophetide (see the comm. on § 8). pseudoprophetide 
(B) is the correct reading; an accusative prophetidem occurs in res. 11 
(39, 20) and exh. cast. 10, 31. — thesaurus: cf. 15, 4. — Et ideo... 
eredidit: a similar argument is found in Tatian. orat. 19 (21, 25/22, 2 
Schw.): 6 (sc. datuwv) motàv oz qupyupov, obtoc xal Tepl tod 
TÀoutEiv COL uavrederat ' OCTAOELG xal yag 6 Eyeipwv xal mepl the 
èv mortuo vixyng mponyopever. Many instances of such a conversio 
have been collected by Thörnell, Stud. Tert., 4, 138/9. The meaning 
of the sentence seems to be: ‚Saul saw (and took for Samuel) the 
same evil spirit who had made him believe that the apparition of 
Samuel was real; for he believed in the spirit, who showed him the 
apparition (his heart was no longer with God)". Here again the for- 
mulation seems to have been the first consideration with Tert. In 
seeing the phantom which represents the soul of Samuel, Saul does 
not see the demon; but when he hears the phantom speak and 
believes that he hears Samuel speaking, he in reality hears the spiritus 
pythonicus speaking from inside the witch. 


10. The argument in this paragraph may be paraphrased in this 
way: (the imaginary opponent:) “It is certain that sometimes the 
souls of the dead are released from hell, as we see them appear in 
dreams" (of course this remark is only possible if one supposes, as 
was generally done in antiquity, that in dreams, particularly in 
prophetic dreams, we see real apparitions; cf. non frustra)’. (Tert. :) 
*Nothing of what we see in dreams must be regarded without more 
as really existing; there is not the least reason to make an exception 
for the souls of the dead: these are perceived in dreams in exactly 
the same way as the quick «who do not really appear in dreams either >” 
What follows (Non enim... renuntiatur) does not tally with this 
argument, for there Tert. contends that a dream is ‘true’, when ful- 
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filled; if we understand vera in the same way as the preceding vere, 
viz. as ‘real’, dreams which are fulfilled are ‘real’, even if the souls 
of the dead appear in them; but in this case the assertion of the op- 
ponent (saepe non frustra mortuos visos) has not been confuted 
at all. It seems necessary to suppose that with vera somnia Tert. 
does not mean 'real apparitions' but only *dreams which tell the truth' 
and has inserted the impressive antithesis de effectu ... de conspectu 
into a context in which it is out of place. For the third time the for- 
mulation has been more important than the thought underlying it. — 
noeturnis imaginibus: à very common designation of dreams from 
Tibull. 3, 4,56 downwards. — saepe .. . visos: the reading of A (vivos), 
which is completely absurd here, is certainly due to the repeated use 
of vivos in this passage. That visos must be right, is shown by omnia 
quae videntur and by de conspectu at the end of the paragraph: the 
appearance in dreams in itself is of no great account. — Nasamonas, 
etc.: this passage has certainly been taken from the same source as 
the materials used in chapter 46 (a quotation from Herodotus again). 
Hdt. 4, 172 (cf. Mela 1, 8, 43): pavrevovtat SE èni TOv  mpoyÓvov 
POLTEovres TK chuaTa, xal xateveduevor emixataxotze@vtTac’ td Ò àv 
idy Ev tH Sf. Zvonviov, tobdte ypäraı. — Heraclides . .. vel Nympho- 
dorus vel Herodotus: according to Hoppe, Beitr., 119, this passage 
may perhaps be adduced as an instance of the use of vel — et; it 
seems more probable that we must compare it with 46, 5: Aristodemus 
vel Aristophon: “Heraclides — or Nymphodorus or Herodotus, no 
matter which": Tert. leaves to the reader the choice between these 
authors, who are completely indifferent to him. Heraclides seems to 
be Heraclides Lembus, who lived at the court of Ptolemaeus VI 
(Susemihl, 1, 501 seqg.). Tbe note on the Nasamones was probably 
to be found in his excerpts from the [loAttixot of Aristotle, perhaps 
in the Nöwua Bapßapıza. — Nymphodorus of Syracuse probably 
lived at the beginning of the Alexandrine period. His work Nóptua 
BapBaptxc (in at least 13 books) is mentioned by Clem. Alex. strom. 
1, 21, 106, 6; cf. Susemihl, 1, 475 seg. ; R. Laqueur, R. E. XVII, 1623/5. 
The present passage has been overlooked by Müller (Fragm. Hist. 
Graec., 2, 375 seqq.). — Celtas: Nicander may have discussed the 
subject in his Eödpwr (£ jix (Athen. 7, 296 F) or in the three books Ilepi 
mavteav xpyoTnolov (Suidas s.v.). — patimur almost = sentimus, 
cf. 12, 4: et sentire enim pats est. 


ll. Just like Tert., Eustathius de engastrim. 14 regards the story 
of Lazarus as a proof ws 6 DaobA... obx Earı wera to TTPOPNTOU 
Zapound. The double accus. c. inf. may be explained in the most 
natural way,if we suppose that ex persona Abrahae has the sense of 
ez voce Abrahae (for ex persona, see the note on 17, 12); indeed Tert. 
mentions things which in Luc. 16, 26. 29 are uttered by Abraham. 
On the other hand, it is not altogether out of the question that sanxit 
is to be connected with both accus. c. inf., as in Quint. declam. 45, 
28 seqq. Ritter: quippe etiam hi qui recipiendos esse transfugas, hoc 
dicunt, in superiore esse loco nostram civitatem. (ef. Wahlen, 80, and 
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Baehrens, Beitr., 275). We may also compare [Caes.] bell. Hispan. 9, 1 
where an accus. c. inf. (“wozu zeugmatisch ein putabat zu ergänzen 
ist", Klotz, Komm. z. bell. Hispan., 60; cf. Kurfess, B Ph W 44 (1924), 
1310) as well as the accusative loc? difficultatem depends on animad. 
vertebat; in the same way, we may supply dicens after sanxit. — 
argumento: this word is used in the same context in adv. Marc. 4, 34 
(536, 11). From this passage Harnack draws the conclusion that the 
Gospel of Marcion contained headings of the separate chapters (Mar. 
cion, 170*): but then in this passage, too (which is overlooked by 
Harnack), argumentum must mean ‘heading’, which is highly im- 
probable. — non... infernae refers to the words of Abraham in Luc. 
16, 26: Kai èv näcı Tabroıg petab Tj. Ov xal buddy youa weya čorhpixrtat, 
6xoc of 9éAovrec Owjvat Evdev mpóc buc wh Öbvwvras, umds Exeidev 
Teds Hus Suxmrepéoiv. — renuntiatorem (Tp according to Cooper, 65, 
but not mentioned by Hoppe, Beitr.) also occurs in de pall. 4, 10; 
perhaps the word is & technical term of lawyers (e.g. Paul. dig. 
48, 19, 38, 1). — ut Moysi... erederetur: cf. Luc. 16, 29: Ayer à£ 
’Aßpadu ` Zyovor Moboéx xal tobe Tpopíjtac* dxovodtwonv xbTOVv. 
If somebody should have returned from hell at that time possessing 
the knowledge which the rich man now possessed, Moses and the 
prophets would certainly have found credence. 


12. Just like Tert., Eustath. 16 says: 366 yap ónápyst uóvc cotxóry) 
£Eoucí« Enırdaoeiv, Bote puys ££ XO9ou petanéumeodar xol xoAsiv; 
cf. ib. 23 and 30. For revocavit (sc. in vitam), see the note on 35, 1. — 
lieentiae poetarum: cf. Otto, Sprichw., s. v. poeta, 1) (p. 283) with the 
additions by Weyman, A. L. L. 8, 35. 408. From Tert.’s writings 
cf. adv. Marc. 1, 3 (293, 14/5): poélica et pictoria licentia; ad nat. 2,7,9; 
apol. 12, 2; see also the note on 56, 2: poeticae cura, — repraesentat: 
the various significations of this word in Tert.’s works have been 
fully discussed by d'Alés, T'Àhéol., 356/8 (the concrete meaning found 
here occurs sixteen times). — solida: ‘solid’, ‘concrete’, often with 
the secondary meaning ‘complete’, e.g. mon. 3: totam et solidam 
virginitatem ; res. 36 (78, 26/7): solidam resurrectionem; exh. cast. 2, 8; 
adv. Marc. 1, 24 (324, 17); 3, 9 (390, 26); 4, 18 (480, 16). — eontreetabili: 
Tp (Thes. s. v., not in Hoppe, Beitr.), afterwards only in Christian 
authors; the adverb coniraciabiliter occurs in Lucr. 4, 660; for satiata, 
see the note on 46, 11, for exhibitio (a law term), Kok, 139. 


58. The punishment and reward of the souls during the interim in hell. 


*We arrive at the conclusion that after death every soul enters 
hell, where it is already punished or remunerated, as is shown by the 
story of Lazarus. Some details referring to this question which I had 
delayed till now, I shall diseuss bere at the end of my work (8 1). — 
Against this view the objection is raised that the verdict to be given 
at the Last Judgment must not be anticipated, and that the resur- 
rection of the body must be awaited, it having done everything 
together with the soul ($ 2). But it is inconceivable that the soul 
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which in life never rests, not even during sleep, is idle during the 
whole time of the interim; moreover, a complete rest in hell would 
be unjust, as in this case the bad would still be unpunished and the 
good not yet rewarded. Hence it is necessary that already during 
this interim the life of everybody should be investigated (8 3). As 
to the second argument, we all know that the soul often feels joy or 
sorrow independently of the body ($ 4). It even not infrequently 
rejoices in the sufferings of the body, as is shown by many instances 
from history; but if this is true, it may also rejoice or suffer in hell 
without the body (§ 5). Moreover, body and soul do not always 
co-operate: Holy Scripture frequently takes our thoughts into account 
only. If so, the soul by itself will receive the retribution for everything 
without the body ($ 6). Besides, it always takes the lead in whatever 
it does in conjunction with the body: hence it must receive a retribution 
before the body does ($ 7). Furthermore, if by the gaol mentioned 
in Matth. 5, 25/6 we understand hell, and interpret 'the payment 
of the uttermost farthing' as the penalty for even the slightest trans- 
gression, which penalty consists in a postponement of the «first» 
resurrection, there cannot be any doubt that already during the 
interim the soul receives the retribution for its deeds, without prejudice 
to the second resurrection which also extends to the flesh. This was 
announced clearly enough by the Paraclete to those who deign to 
listen to him ($ 8). — Having thus discussed all existing views about 
the soul I have satisfied a becoming and rightful curiosity (8 9)”. 

For the contents of this chapter many parallels may be brought 
forward from other writings of Tert., especially from the treatises 
Ad martyras and De resurrectione mortuorum. It contains nothing 
which is not to be regarded as of his own finding. 


1. Velis ae nolis: cf. apol. 24, 10: velimus ac nolimus (P; ac om. F; 
see Waltzing, Ét., 277). The asyndeton velim nolim (from Cic. nat. deor. 
1, 17 downwards) is more common, cf. Waltz., loc. cit.; Hofm., Um- 
gangsspr., 109; Kroll, Glotta 7 (1915), 137, and Synt., 59. — quia... 
partem refers to 7, 3: per quod enim punitur aut fovetur, hoc erit corpus 
(— corporale); reddam de isto plenius et oportunius (to point out the 
connection between the two passages, reddam and oportunius are 
repeated here; see the note on 25, 1). — ad hane partem not ‘to this 
part of my work’, but = ‘ad hanc speciem’, as in 48, 4; for the ellipsis 
of pertinens, see the note on 10, 9. oportune refers to in clausula: 
a discussion of the fate of the soul after death has its natural place 
in the last chapter of the work; similarly, 42, 1: De morte iam superest, 
ut illic materia ponat, ubi ipsa anima consummat. 


2. et puniri et foveri has been repeated again from 7, 3. — usur- 
patione: see for this law term Heumann-Seckel s. v. (3), p. 605. — 
candida = expectatione, spe, cf. adv. Marc. 4, 34 (537, 26): futuri 
imago ac candida quaedam utriusque iudicii. For this word, cf. Hoppe, 
Synt., 119; Teeuwen, 97/100; d'Alés, Rev. scienc. relig. 6 (1912), 598. 
praelibalione: Tp (praelibare e. g. res. 2 = 26, 8); operarum = operum, 
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cf. 10, 8. — eonsortis... mercedum: this is pointed out continually 
in de resurr., e. g. 15 (44, 7 segq.): age iam scindant adversarii nostri 
carnis animaeque contextum prius in vitae administratione, ut ita 
audeant scindere illud etiam in vitae remuneratione. negant operarum 
societatem, ut merito possint. eliam, mercedum negare; ib. 8 (37, 4/5); 
33 (73, 8); 56 (115, 15/7); cf. also adv. Marc. 5, 11 (615, 3/8) and 
12 (617, 10/2). In apol. 48, 4 Tert. even says that the soul cannot 
undergo anything without the body: ideoque repraesentabuntur et 
corpora, quia neque pati quicquam, potest anima sola sine materia stabili, 
id est carne; similarly, test. an. 4 (138, 16/7; we are not to lose sight 
of the fact that Tert., when he wrote the two last-mentioned treatises, 
had not yet constructed his theory on the corporeality of the soul). 
The argument which occurs in res. 17 (47, 19 segg.) is very similar 
to the contents of this chapter: ,,Perhaps it will be believed that the 
body too must rise again, since the soul, as it is incorporeal, cannot 
obtain in any other way the retribution for its deeds (this is the view 
which has been defended in apol. and test. an.)" ; nos autem animam 
corporalem et hic profitemur et in suo volumine probamus (Schanz 
Kroym. probavimus, which is certainly wrong; cf. my discussion of 
this passage, Mnem. III ser., 3 (1936), 168), habentem proprium genus 
soliditatis, per quam quid et sentire et pat? possit. nam et nunc animas 
torqueri foverique penes inferos, licet nudas, licet adhuc exules carnis, 
probabit Lazari exemplum. To this one may object: “if so, the resur- 
rection of the flesh is not necessary" ; against this Tert. puts forward: 
“it is necessary that the soul undergoes something together with the 
flesh": quantum enim ad agendum de suo sufficit (sc. anima), tantum 
et ad patiendum. ad agendum autem minus de suo sufficit. habet enim 
de suo solummodo cogitare velle cupere disponere, ad perficiendum autem 
operam, carnis expectat. sic itaque et ad patiendum societatem carnis 
expostulat, ut tam plene per eam pati possit quam sine ea plene agere 
non potuit (here more siress is laid, as is required by the context, 
upon those actions which are done by the soul in conjunction with 
the body) et ideo in quae de suo sufficit, eorum interim sententiam 
pendit, concupiscentiae et cogitatus et voluntatis (cf. $ 6 in this chapter). 
As to the other actions, the soul awaits the resurrection of the flesh, 
ut per illam etiam facta compenset, cur cogitata mandavit (cf. § 7). 


3. At enim... dormiunt: 43, 12 and 45, 1/2: corporum enim est 
somnus: 43, 5; speculo: 42, 3; sequestratur: cf. 14, 5; delibari according 
to Thes. 1. L. V, 1: 441, 56 seqq., has the sense of deminui here; I 
prefer to paraphrase the word by praeveniri, cf. $ 2: sine ulla prae- 
libatione sententiae. — ineipi: similarly, res. 17 (48, 22/3): (anima) 
prior degustans iudicium, sicut prior induxit admissum; cf. praecerpit, 
7, 4 and Novat. trin. 1: locus enim est, quo piorum animae vmpiorumque 
ducuntur, futuri iudicii praeiudicia sentientes. — otium (A) is certainly 
the correct reading, as is shown by dormiemus. In Judaic literature 
the condition of the dead in the graves is very often represented as 
a sleep (see Lietzmann's note on 2 Cor. 5, 1 — Hdb. N. T. 9, p. 119); 
but it seems hardly probable that Tert. refers to this view here. We 
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may also think of those Arabian heretics mentioned by Euseb. hist. 
eccl. 6, 37, ot &eyov Thy avdpurctav duy dv téws pev xarà Tov Éveovóyra 
xoatpóv Aux tfj tesut ouvarodvnaxeıv toic ampacw xal auvöLapdel- 
peadat, abdic dE mote xata tov tio &vaotkcecG KaLpdv aby QÙTOÜG 
avaBtacecda. (Origen made them realize their error). — The words 
confusa spe and incerta expectatione are clearly on a level, so that it 
would be absurd to destroy this parallelism by reading confusam spem 
(Oehl. Reiff.). We must connect ludentem with mortem, and put a 
comma after post; cf. 43, 1: De somno prius disputemus, post, mortem 
qualiter anima decurrat. mors has the sense of 'the time after death', 
cf. 42, 3: a nobis ut de postuma vita... ita de morte tractabitur ; 
55, 1: triduum mortis; 55, 5: differentiam ethnici et fidelis in 
morte. 


4. With $8 4/5 we may compare Lucr. 3, 106/9: saepe ttaque in 
promptu corpus quod cernitur aegret, cum tamen ex alia laetamur parte 
latenti: et retro fit uti contra sit saepe vicissim, cum miser ex animo 
laetatur corpore toto (here this fact is put forward as an argument for 
the assertion that the mind is in the same position as the parts of the 
body, which are also independent of each other (see Heinze’s 
note); it is not impossible that Tert. has thought of this passage 
here). — For de suo, cf. 14, 1, for titulum 2, 5, for tunc used as an 
adjective, 1, 2. 


5. Mentior, si: cf. 19, 7. — Mucius Scaevola is often mentioned 
by the apologists (e. g. test. an. 4 (140, 1/3); ad nat. 1, 18, 3/4; Min. 
Fel. 37, 3; Lact. div. inst. 5, 13, 13; Aug. civ. dei 4, 20 and 5, 18). 
In apol. 50, 5 and ad mart. 4 the name also occurs in an enumeration 
of pagans who scorned death. — solvit: similarly, ad nat. 2, 10, 5: 
ignis qui solvit et ipsius Herculis corpus. — Zeno: his execution ordered 
by Dionysius is also mentioned in apol. 50, 9. The Sceptics regarded 
the cruel death of Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Zeno, and Socrates as an 
argument against the existence of providence (cf. Geffcken, Zw. gr. 
Apol., 229 and Wendland, Philos Schrift üb. d. Vorsehung, 48). As far 
as I know, the only other Christian authors who mention Zeno's 
execution are Nemesius (de mat. hom. 30), Clem. Alex., and 
Boéthius (consol. philos. 1, 3, 9). Nemesius also names Dionysius in 
this context; however, mostly we find the name of Nearchus (Val. 
Max. 3, 3 ext. 3; Diod. Sicul. 10, 18, 2; Diog. Laért. 10, 26; Philostr. 
Vit. Apollon. 7, 2; Plut. de garrul. 8 (505 D); Suidas s. v.; Diog. Laért. 
and Suid. also mention Diomedon, Val. Max. $ 2, Phalaris) or Demylus 
(Plut. de Stoic. repugn. 37 (1051 C) and adv. Colot. 32 (1126 D); both 
names are mentioned by Clem. Alex. strom. 4, 56, 1). — ornamenta is 
repeated from the similar passage occurring in ad mart. 4: ornamentum 
enim et gloria deputabitur maiore quidem titulo, st anima, potius cesserit 
plagis quam corpus. — jn Cyro: Xen. Anabas. 1, 9, 6. — Adeo: again = 
ideo, cf. 1, 4. For the whole passage we may compare ad mart. 5: certe 
ad feras ipsas affectatione descendunt, et de morsibus et de cicatricibus 
formosiores sibi videntur. 
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6. After showing in $8 4/5 that the soul may feel sorrow and 
joy without the co-operation of the body, Tert. proceeds to the 
discussion of actions and asserts a) that the soul performs many 
actions by itself (Holy Seripture considers sins committed in thought 
only as equivalent to evil deeds) (8 6); b) that to all actions done 
in conjunction with the body the soul gives the impulse, and hence 
deserves to receive the retribution for them before the body ($ 7). — 
omnia opera optima: optima spoils the context. Hoppe (who in Beitr., 
83, in giving this paraphrase: “die Seele teilt nicht alle Werke 
mit dem dienenden Leibe", overlooks the fact that the main stress 
is laid on opera) is hardly right in writing: “Wenn es (viz. optima) 
echt ist, haben wir es mit einem der bei Tert. nicht ganz seltenen 
Fälle zu tun, wo er nicht an das unmittelbar, sondern etwas später 
Folgende denkt, hier an den Satz... sie et ob cogitatus pios et beni- 
volos, quibus carne non eguit, sine carne recreabitur". In the next 
sentence Tert. discusses sinful thoughts punished by God; it is im- 
possible that these two sentences are connected by mam. At first 
sight, Hoppe's interpretation is supported by the circumstance that, 
just as in $8 4/5 the beginning and the end refer to each other (ut 
doleat aut gaudeat? . .. adeo movit . . . gaudet), here omnia opera optima 
is in keeping with sic et... recreabitur; but the conclusion of this 
part is formed by the two last sentences (Ergo... recreabitur), 
and in the last sentence ei refers to quod non sociata carne commisit. 
So it seems unavoidable to delete optima; the error may be due to 
dittography. — patitur (A B) cannot be retained; it is true that 
in Tert.’s works pati and perpeti often have a very ‘active’ meaning 
(e.g. v. v. 1: proprium iam negotium passus meae opinionis = {dLov 
HON npäypa Temovdas NG Eu yvaunc, Hoppe, serm. Tert. 13, cf. 
however, also Brandt, 99,), but the original meaning is still perceptible 
always;in47, 3, res suas perpeti refers to the ecstasis which constitutes 
the essence of dreams and is à completely passive condition, whereas 
in the present passage a totally active sense is required. Moreover, 
the reading partitur gives a better clausula (11y). — nam .. . persequitur: 
by this persecutio God shows that He regards the cogitatus aud 
voluntates as actions, so that they may be called opera animae; so we 
may draw the conclusion that there are actions ofthe soul which 
are performed without the co-operation of the body. — Qui . . . corde: 
ef. 15, 4; censura divina: see the note on 33, 2: humana censura. — 
The superlat. congruentissimus is used for the first time by Apul; 
it also occurs in res. 14 (43, 13) and pud. 9 (236, 25). — non... earne 
is repeated in res. 17 (48, 23/4). — propter haec . . . quod . . . commisit: 
quod is regarded as a relative pronoun by Thörnell (Stud. Tert., 4, 126), 
who adduces this passage in his discussion of apol. 42, 7: quae 
tamen apud illos coetus venditaniur; quod ego si desideravero, etc. 
(here, however, it is not certain whether quod refers to quae or to the 
entire preceding sentence, as is also pointed out by Thórnell himself) 
together with spect. 22 (23, 7): immo quanta confessio est malae res! 
quarum auctores... sine noia non sunt, and res. 50 (104, 3 seqq.): 
adhuc dicam: ,,caro et sanguis regnum dei hereditati possidere non 
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possunt" . merito sola et per semetipsa, ut ostenderet adhuc spiritum 
tlli necessarium (but here illi may also refer to regnum dei). Many 
instances of this construction xarà ovvecty are to be found in Lófst., 
Per., 307/10; cf. also Synt., 1, 7/8; Hofm., Synt., 632; Kühn.-Stegm., 
l, 62; S. Reiter, B Ph W 39 (1919), 671; Ch. Müller, 16; Blomgren, 
Fort., 1, 116; Svenn., Eran. 32 (1934), 28; Bonnet, 501; Baehrens, 
Beitr., 491/6; Klotz's note on bell. Hispan. 22, 7 (p. 82); also Tert. 
adv. Prax. 9 (240, 11/2): utique enim omnia quod vocantur, hoc erunt ; 
carm. de provid. div. 921: hoc etiam quae facta manu speciosa fuerunt; 
Victorin. Pictav. in Apoc. 11, 6: evangelii praedicatio et indulgentia 
delictorum et omnia quaecumque «cum» illo advenerunt, illud 
(recens. Hieron. illa) dicit apparuisse. However, it is also possible to 
consider commisit as equivalent to peccavit (cf. apol. 29, 4: committimus 
in potestatem imperatorum; already Cic. Rosc. Amerin. 20, 57: cum 
veri simile erit aliquem commisisse; cf. Thes. 1. L. III: 1910, 48/73, 
where this passage is also registered); but on the other hand, Tert. 
never writes propter haec instead of propterea, and after propter haec 
the words quod... commisit are superfluous. — benivolos (A), which 
is the usual form in Apul., may be retained (cf. Thes. 1. L. II: 1897, 
31/8; Rönsch, Jt?, 463). — in quibus: since A, too, has in (Reiffer- 
scheid's appar. crit. is wrong here), the efforts of Hoppe (Beitr., 83) 
and Hartel (Patr. Stud., 4, 90) to defend quibus are superfluous. 

7. in carnalibus = in iis operibus in quibus anima carne eget"; 
of course carnalis has no depreciatory sense here (for this sense, 
cf. 11, 3). — prior is repeated in res. 17 (48, 22/3): (anima) prior 
degustans iudicium, sicut prior induxit. admissum. — pensare: ib. 
(48, 24/5): ut per illam (sc. carnem) etiam facta compenset (sc. anima), 
cui cogitata mandavit, here, however, according to the tendency of 
the treatise de resurr., the importance of the flesh is more strongly 
emphasized (cf. the note on $ 2). For the use of pensare, see Hartel, 
Patr. Stud., 3, 77, for competere, Kok, 189/90. 


8. carcerem ... interpretamur: this interpretation of Matth. 5, 25/6 
(which already occurred in 35, 3) is made clear, if we adduce adv. 
Marc. 3, 24 (419, 18 seqq.): nam et confitemur in terra nobis regnum 
promissum, sed ante caelum, sed alio statu, utpote post resurrectionem (viz. 
the ‘resurrectio prima’) in mille annos in civitate divini operis Hierusalem 
caelo delatum . . . hanc et... qui apud fidem nostram est novae prophetiae 
sermo (viz. Montanism) testatur, ut etiam effigiem civitatis ante reprae- 
sentationem eius conspectui futuram in signum praedicarit (for this 
conviction of the Montanists that soon the new Jerusalem would 
appear in the Phrygian city of Pepuza, see Bonwetsch, Mont., 80; 
Labriolle, Crise Montan., 89 segq.). About this period of a thousand 
years Tert. says (420, 7/12): post cutus (sc. regni) mille annos, intra 
quam aetatem concluditur sanclorum resurrectio pro meritis maturius 
vel tardius resurgentvum, tunc, et mundi destructione et iudicii con- 
flagratione commissa, demutati in atomo in amgelwam substantiam 
(viz. at the ‘resurrectio secunda), scilicet per illud incorruptelae superin- 
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dumentum, transferemur in caeleste regnum. Nobody is admitted into 
the millennium before he has expiated his sins *up to the last farthing’ ; 
the more sins one has to expiate, the later he will take part in the 
‘first resurrection’. Pagans (by sancti Tert. means the Christians; see 
the note on 39, 4) are altogether excluded from this resurrection: 
tbey remain in hell till the Last Judgment. According to Tert. and the 
Montanists in general, the time elapsing between death and the 
beginning of the millennium can only be short, as they consider the 
end of the world to be at hand (see d'Alés, T'héol., 446,; Bonwetsch, 
125); hence, though of course the expiation begins immediately after 
death, for most Christians the greater part of this period wil fall 
within the thousand years of the regnum. Cf. the passages adduced 
by d'Alés, Théot., 133,, to which we must add res. 25 (61, 4 seqq.): 
Etiam in Apocalypsi ordo temporum, sternitur, quem martyrum quoque 
animae sub altari ultionem et iudicium flagitantes sustinere (= expectare) 
didicerunt, ut... diabolo in abyssum interim relegato primae resur- 
rectionis praerogativa de solis ordinetur, dehinc et igni dato universalis 
resurrectionis censura de libris iudicetur. Before his conversion to 
Montanism Tert. was no adherent of chiliasm (cf. Waltzing’s note 
(comm., 313) on apol. 48, 12). The Montanists were fervent supporters 
of this doctrine; it was especially for the purpose of confuting them 
that the so-called Alogians denied the authenticity of the Apocalypse, 
as chiliasm was based on the interpretation of Apoc. 20, 1/6. In the 
Montanistic version of this doctrine the Jewish people played no part, 
since in it the new Jerusalem was expected to appear in Phrygia 
(see Bonwetsch, 79/80). For chiliasm in general, which doctrine, as 
is known, was upheld by Justin, Irenaeus, Melito, Commodianus, 
Vietorinus of Pettau, Lactantius, and at first also by Augustine, and 
was combated for the first time by Origen, we may best consult 
V. Ermoni, Les phases successives de lerreur millénariste, Rev. quest. 
histor. 70 (1901), 353/388; L. Gry, Le millenarisme dans ses origines 
et son développement (Paris 1904); cf. also J. Martin, Stud. «. 
Beitr. zur Erklärung und Zeitbestimmung Commodians (T U 39, 4), 
133/7; J. A. Mac Culloch, Art. ‘Eschatology’ § 15, Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics 5, 387/9; H. Leclercq, art. ‘Millénarisme’, Diction. 
d'Archéol. Chrét. et de Liturgie 11, 1181/95; Atzberger, Eschatologie, 
140 seqq.; Harnack, Dogmengesch., 15, 427 segq.; 437/8; 614 segg. The 
right interpretation of this passage has been given by A. J. Mason 
in his article T'ertullian and Purgatory (Journ. of Theol. Stud. 3 (1902), 
598/601). Tert. regards the circumstance that the sancti (adv. Marc. 
3, 24 (420, 7/9): ... mille annos, intra quam aetatem concluditur sanc- 
lorum resurrectio pro meritis maturius vel tardius resurgentium) must 
expiate even the slightest sins (modicum quoque delictum) by a residence 
in hell as an argumentum a fortiori in favour of his conviction animam 
aliquid pensare penes inferos. Nevertheless, he does not believe in a 
purification of the soul after death (as is also pointed out by J. Bautz, 
Das Fegfeuer (Mainz 1883), 54): he assumes that the only punishment 
undergone by those who, without being perfect, are not excluded 
from the millennium, consists in a postponement of their first resur- 
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rection (which, however, does not last till the Last Judgment, as 
Mason (p. 600) supposes, but till the moment at which they have 
‘paid the uttermost farthing”; it stands to reason that this moment 
differs for everybody); cf. Mason's conclusion: “That Tertullian may 
have conceived of them as undergoing some retributive, rather than 
purgatorial, pain in the course of this delay, is far from improbable; 
but there is nothing in the immediate context, or elsewhere in his 
works, to suggest it". On the contrary, d'Alés (Théol., 133,) asserts 
that Tert. believes in the existence of a purgatory: “Les élus devront 
expier jusqu'aux moindres fautes, avant d'étre admis à la premiere 
résurrection, et leur millennium s'en trouvera plus ou moins écourté, 
si méme il n'est pas, pour quelques-uns, totalement supprimé. Qu'est-ce 
que cette attente douloureuse, sinon un purgatoire?" It seems hardly 
right to denote this period of waiting as a purgatory; at all events, 
in the first passages where this is indubitably mentioned ( Pass. Perpet. 
7/8, cf. Dölger ACh 2 (1930), 1/40; for Clem. Alex. and Origen, see 
G. Anrich, Clemens und Origenes als Begründer der Lehre vom Fegfeuer 
(Theologische Abhandlungen, H. J. Holtzmann dargebracht (Tübingen- 
Leipsic 1902), 95/120); for Origen we may also compare Huet, 
Origeniana, II 2, quaest. 11, 10), we find descriptions which are much 
more concrete. — salva resurrectionis plenitudine: apart from the fact 
that the second resurrection bears upon the body too, the first resur- 
rection extends only to the sancti. For plenitudine, cf. res. 25 (61, 27): 
qui plenitudinem eius (sc. resurrectionis) agnoscimus in exitu saeculi; 
adv. Marc. 4, 34 (537, 12/4): donec consummalio rerum resurrectionem 
omnium plenitudine mercedis expungat. — A reference to the para- 
eletus is also found at the end of the simultaneous treatises de fuga, 
de resurr., and adv. Prax. Si qui: cf. fuga, 11, 2: si et spiritum quis 
agnoverit and the note on 9, 3. For the conception ‘paracletus’, see 
N. Johansson, Parakletoi- Vorstellungen von  Fürsprechern für die 
Menschen vor Gott in der alttestamentlichen Religion, im Spátjudentum 
und im Urchristentum (Lund 1940); Bauer’s note on Ioh. 14, 16 (Hdb. 
N. T. 6, p. 182/3); Windisch's note on 1 Ioh. 2, 1 (ib. 15, p. 113). It 
is remarkable that Cyprian never uses paracletus as a designation of 
the Holy Spirit (Watson, 195); perhaps he considered it discredited 
by the Montanists. For the important part played by this conception 
in Tert.’s writings, see Klein, 275/6; Adam, Kirchenbegriff Tert.’s, 141. 


9. The last sentence of the whole work points back to the beginning: 
ad omnem... humanam super anima opinionem... congressi 
co de solo censu animae congressus Hermogeni; for this habit 
of Tert., see the note on 25, 1. — euriositati... enormi: cf. the note 
on 2, 4 and adv. Marc. 1, 2 (292, 23): enormilate curiositatis. — tantum.... 
inquirere: similarly, Pass. Macchab. 5, 21 Dorrie: philosophiam vero 
lex nostra condemnat, in qua tanto minus quis intellegit, quanto plus 
intellegere se credat. 
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INDICES 


I. INDEX OF PROPER NAMES OCCURRING IN DE ANIMA 


1. Philosophers and schools of philo- 
sophers. 


Academia 17, 11 (twice). 

Academici 17, 2. 

Aenesidemus 9, 5; 14, 5; 25, 2. 

Albinus 28, 1; 29, 4. 

Anaxagoras 12, 2; 12, 5; 43, 2. 

Anaximenes 9,5. 

Apollophanes 14,2. 

Aristoteles 3, 3; 5, 1; 6, 7; 12, 3/5; 

4, 2/3; 15, 3; 19, 2; 32, 4; 43, 2; 
46, 3; 46, 10; 49, 2/3. 

Arius 54,2; 55, 4. 

Chrysippus 5, 6; 6, 8; 14, 2; 31, 6. 

Cleanthes 5, 4; 25, 9. 

Critias 5,2. 

Critolaus 5, 1; 5, 2. 

Democritus 12, 6; 15, 3; 43, 2; 51, 2. 

Dicaearchus 15, 2/3 (Messerius aliqui 
D. 15, 2). 

Empedocles 8, 2; 5, 2; 8, 1; 15, 3; 
15, 5; 17, 2; 20, 3; 32, passim; 
83, 6; 43, 2; 54, 

Epicharmus 18, 1; "m 10/1; 47, 3. 

Epicurei 17, 4; 43, 2. 

Epicurus 3, 2; 5, 2; 
31, 6; 32, 4; 42, 

Eubulus 5, 1. 

Heraclides Ponticus 9, 5; 46, 6. 

Heraclitus 2, 6; 3, 2; 5, 2; 9, 5; 14, 5; 
15, 5; 17, 2. 

Hipparchus (instead of Hippasus) 5, 2. 

[Hippasus, cf. Hipparchus]. 

Hippon 5, 2. 

Panaetius 14, 2. 

Parmenides 43,2. 

Peripatetici 5, 2. 

Pherecydes 2, 3; 28, 5. 

Plato 2, 3; 3, 2; 4 (twice); 5, 1; 6, 7; 
9, 2; 10, 1; 14, 2; 15, 3; 15, 5; 
16, 1/2; 17, 2; 17, 12; 18, 1; 18, 3; 
18, 12; 20, 3; 23, 5; 23, 6 (twice); 
24, 3; 24, 9/11; 25, 2; 25, 8; 28, 1/2; 
29, 4; 31, 6; 32, 4; 36, 1; 46, 9; 
48, 2; 51, 2; 52, 3; 54, 1/2; 54, 4; 
55, 4. 

Platonici 6, 1. -us (adj.) 24, 3; 26, 3; 
43, 11; 53, 5. 

Posidonius 14, 2. 

Protagoras (instead of Praxagoras) 
15, 6. 


15, 3; 15, 5; 
1; 46, 2/3; 50, 2. 


Pythagoras 2, 3; 28, passim; 31, pas- 
sim; 32, 4; 33, 6; 34, 1; 54, 1. 
Pythagorici 48, 8. -us (adj.) 28, 1; 35, 5. 

Seneca 20, 1; 42, 2. 

Socrates 1, passim; 6, 7; 12, 1; 15, 3; 
17, 12; 25, 8; 39, 3; 46, 9. 

Stoici 5, 2; 6, 7; 14, 2; 17, 4; 25, 2; 
43, 2; 48, 5; 46, 11; 54, 1/2; 55, 4. 
-us (cdj.) 26, 3. 

Strato 14, 5; 15, 3; 15, 5 (- Physicus); 
43, 2; 46, 10. 

Thales 5, 2; 6, 8. 

Xenocrates 5, 1; 15, 5. 

Xenophanes 43, 2. 

Zeno (Eleates) 58, 5. 

Zeno (Stoicus) 3, 2; 5, 3; 14, 2; 31, 6. 


2. Physicians. 

Andreas 15, 2/3. 

Apollodorus 15, 6. 

Asclepiades 15, 2 (twice); 15, 3; 15, 6; 
25, 5; 38, ]. 

Chrysippus 15, 6. 

Diocles 15, 3; 17, 2; 

Erasistratus 15, 3; 15, 5; 25, 5. 

Herophilus 10, 4; 15. 3; 15, 5; 25, 5. 

Hicesius 25, 2; 25, €. 

Hippocrates 15, 3; 15, 5; 25, 5. 

Moschion 15, 5. 

[Praxagoras: cf. 1 s. v. Protagoras]. 

Soranus 6, 6 (twice); 6, 7; 8, 3; 14, 2; 
15, 3; 25, 5; 44, 2. 

Strato 15, 5. 


8. Heretics. 


Apelles 23, 3; Sm 3. 

Carpocrates 23, 9 2; 85, 1; 35, 4 

Gnostici 18, 4. 

Helena (Tyria) 34, 2; 35, 1. 

Hermogenes 1, 1; 3, 4; 11, 2; 21, 6; 
22, 1; 24, 2; 24, 10. 

Marcion 17, 14; 21, 6. 

Menander 23, 1; 50, 2/5. 

Philumena 36, 3. 

Samaritanus (adj.; Menander) 50, 2. 

Samarites (adj.; Simon) 34, 2. 

Saturninus 25, 1. 

Simon 84, passim; 57, 7 (twice). 

Simonianus (adj.) 23, 1. 

Valentinus 12, 1; 23, 4. 

Valentiniani 18, 4; -us (adj.) 21, 1. 
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Heretic conceptions. 


BYOOX 12, 1. 
DITH 12, 1. 
Sophia 11, 8; 23, 4. 
Unigenitus 12, 1. 


4. Other authors (for names only 
mentioned in anecdotes, etc., see 6). 


Aegyptii (— 
15, 5. 

Antiphon 46, 10. 

Artemon 46, 10. 

Berenice maga 57, 10. 

Callisthenes 46, 6. 

Charon Lampsacenus 46, 4. 

Cicero 24, 8. 

Cratippus 46, 10. 

Damigeron 57, 1. 

Dardanus 57, 1. 

Dionysius Rhodius 46, 10. 

Ennius 33, 8. 

Ephorus 46, 5. 

Euphorion 46, 6. 

Heraclides 57, 10. 

Hermippus Berytensis 46, 10/1. 

Hermotimus 2, 8. 

Herodotus 46, 4 (twice), 49, 2; 57, 10. 

Homerus 33, 8 (twice); 34, 1; 46, 2. 
-icus (adj.) 56, 2 (twice). 

Lucretius 5, 6. 

Mercurius Aegyptius 2, 3; 28, 1: 88, 2. 

Musaeus 2, 3. 

Nectabis 57, 1. 

Nicander 57, 10. 

Nymphodorus 57, 10. 

Orpheus 2, 3; 15, 5. 

Östanes 57, 1. 

Philochorus Atheniensis 46, 10/1. 

Sallustius 20,3. 

Serapion 46, 10. 

Silenus Phryx 2, 3. 

Strabo 46, 6. 

Suetonius 44, 2. 

Theopompus 44, 2. 

Typhon 57, 1. 

Vitellii commentarii 46, 7. 


Mercurius Aegyptius) 


5. Biblical and Christian names. 


Abraham 7, 4; 9, 8; 21, 4; 21, 5 

(twice); 55, 2; 57, 11. 

Adam 9, 8; 11, 4; 19, 6; 20, 6 (twice); 
21, 1 (twice); 27, 7; 36, 4 (4 times); 
38, 2; 40, 1; 43, 9; 43, 10 (twice); 
45, 8; 55, 4. 

Christianus: subst.: 2, 1; 8, 3; 6, 6; 
15, 3; 26, 1; 55, 3; 57, 2; adj. 
1, 5 (twice); 45, I. 

Christus 1, 4 (twice); 8, 8; 7, 3; 11, 4; 
18, 3; 16, 3; 17, 13; 19, 9; 21, 2; 
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23, 2; 26, 4; 28, 1; 40, 1; 41, 3 
(twice); 43, 10 (twice); 50, 3; 50, 4 
(twice); 53, 5; 55, passim; 57, 12. 

Cis 11,5. 

Daniel 48, 3/4. 

David 15, 4. 

Bleazarus 7, 2. 

Elizabeth 26, 4. 

Elymas 57, 7. 

Enoch 50, 5. 

Eva 36, 4; 88, 2. 

Gerasenus 25, 8. 

Helias 85, 5 (5 times); 35, 6 (8 times); 
50, 5. 

Hieremias 26, 5. 

lacob 50, 4. 

lohannes (Bapt.) 9, 3; 26, 4; 35, 5 
(twice); 35, 6; 50, 4. 

lohannes (Evang. 8, 5; 15, 4; 17, 14; 
50, 5; 55, 4. 

Israel 23, 3. 

Judas 11, 5. 

Magdalena 25, 8. 

Maria 26, 4. 

Moses 35, 6; 37, 2; 57, 7; Moyses 
28, 1; 57, 11. 

Nabuchodonosor 47, 2. 

Paulus 15, 4. 

Perpetua 55, 4. 

Petrus 17, 18. 

Pharao 57, 7. 

Pharisaei 16, 4. 

Rebecca 26, 2. 

Samuel 57, 8. 

Saul 11, 5 (twice); 57, 8 (twice); 57, 9. 

Thesbites (Helias) 35, 5. 

Thomas 17, 14; 50, 5. 


6. Proper names belonging to pagan 
antiquity. 


Achilles 46, 9; 56, 2. 
Aeacus 38, 9. 
Aesculapius 1, 6. 
Aethalides 28, 3; 81, 4. 
Agaue 17, 9. 

Aiax 17, 9; 46, 9. 
Alemona 37, 1. 
Alexander 46, 5; 50,3. 
Amphiaraus 46, 11. 
Amphilochus 46, 11. 
Anytus 1, 8. 

Apicianus (adj.) 38, 4. 
Archimedes 14, 4. 
Aristodemus 46, 5. 
Aristophon 46, 5. 
Artorius 46, 8. 
Astyages 46, 4. 
Athamas 17, 9. 
Augustus 46, 7. 
Baralires Ulyricus 46, 6. 
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Berenice 24, 5. Pyrrhus piscator 28, 3; 31, 4. 
Brutus 46, 8. Pythius (adj.) 1, 5. 
Caesar (= Octavianus) 46, 8. Samius (adj.) 28, 2. 
Cassius 46, 8. Sarpedon 46, 11. 
Cebes 1, 6. Saturnus 28, 1; 46, 10. 
Chilon Spartanus 52, 3. Scipio 25, 8. 
Cicero 46, 9 (Marcus Tullius 46, 7). | Seleucus 46, 6. 
Ciceronianus (adj.) 33, 4. Sophocles 46, 9. 
Clidemus Atheniensis 52, 3. Statina 39, 2. 
Clinias 20, 3. Stesichorus 34, 4. 
P. Crassus [instead of M. Crassus] | Sullanus (adj.) 33, 4. 
52, 8. Temenidae 30, 2. 
Cyrus (maior) 46, 4. Thetis 50, 3. 
Cyrus (minor) 58, 5. Thrasymedes 44, 2; 49, 2. 
Decima 37, 1. Trophonius 46, 11. 
Diana 39, 2. Tullius, Marcus (= Cicero) 46, 7. 
Dido 33, 9. Ulixes 17, 9. 
Dionysius 46, 6; 58, 5. 
Endymion: -es Stoicorum 55, 4. ". Geographical names. 


Epimenides 44, 2. 
Euphorbus 28, 3/4; 28, 5 (twice); | Aborigines 30, 2. 


31, 3; 31,4 (twice); 34, 1. Aegyptii 57, 7. 
Fata Scribunda 39, 2. Aetna 32, 1. 
Helena (Troiana) 34, 4 (twice); 34, 5 | Africa 30, 2. 
(twice). Alpes 25, 7. 
Hermione 46, 11. Arcadia 50, 3. 
Hermotimus 28, 3; 81, 4; 43, 12; 44,1 | Argaei (montes) 25, 7. 
(twice); 44, 2; 44, 3. Asia 80, 2; 46, 4 (3 times); 46, 6. 
Iulius, s. Octavius. Athenae 3, 1; 20, 3; 46, 9. 
Iuno 39, 2. Athenienses 80, 2. 
Iuppiter 46, 8. Atlantes 49, 2; 49, 3. 
Laodice 46, 6. Atticus (adj.) 6, 7. 
Leonymus 46, 9. Boeotia 46, 11. 
Liber 25, 8. Capherea saxa 52, 4. 
Lucina 37, 1; 39, 2. Celtae 57, 10. 
Lurconianus (adj.) 83, 4. Cilicia 46, 11. 
Mandane 46, 4. Clazomenii 2, 3; adj. 44, 1. 
Medea 50, 4. Colophon 50, 3. 
Megillus 20, 3. Colyttus 20, 3. 
Melitus 1, 3. Cretes 20, 3. 
Menelaus 34, 5. Dalmatae 20, 3. 
Mercurius 53, 6. Delphi 28, 4. 
Midas 2, 8. Delphicus (adj.) 17,12. 
Minerva 20, 3. Galilaea 17, 14. 
Mithridates 46, 6. Germaniae 25, 7. 
Mopsus 46, 11. Graeci 12, 1; 25, 6; 27, 5; 31, 6; 
Mucius (Scaevola) 58, 5. -a quaedam 6, 8. 
Neoptolemus tragoedus 46, 9. . Graecia 3, 3; 31, 4; 31, 5 (twice). 
Nero 44, 2 (twice); 49, 2. . Himeraea quaedam 46, 6. 
Nestor 31, 6. Indi 31, 6. 
Nona 37, 1. Italia 80, 2; 31, 4. 
Octavius, Iulius 46, 7. Iudaea 3, 3; 84, 4; 50, 3. 
Olympias 46, 5. Iudaei 85, 5. 
Orestes 17, 9. Laconica 46, 11. 
Partula 37, 1. Libycus (adj.) 49, 2. 
Pasiphae 46, il. Lyncestae 50, 3. 
Patroclus 56, 2. Macedonia 46, 6; 46, 11. 
Phaedo 1, 6. Mallus 46, 11. 
Philippus Macedo 46, 5. Mauri 20, 3. 
Polycrates Samius 46, 8. Medi 46, 4. 


Priamus 34, 4. Molossi 46, 6. 
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Nasamones 57, 10. 

Nonacris 50, 3. 

Olympia 52, 3. 

Oropus 46, 11. 

Parthicus (adj.) 30, 2. 
Peloponnesus 30, 2. 

Philippi 46, 8. 

Phoenices 30, 2. 

Phryges 20, 3; (= Troiani) 30, 2. 
Pontus 46, 6. 

Rhoeteum 46, 9. 

Romani 46, 7; -us (adj.) 25, 6; 37, 1. 
Samaria 34, 4. 

Sardinia 49, 2. 

Sarmatae 25, 7. 

Scythae 30, 2; 31, 6. 

Scythiae 25, 7. 


Indices 


Sicilia 46, 6. 

Stygius (adj.) 50, 3. 

Styx 50, 3 (twice); 50, 5. 
Telmessenses 46, 3. 
Thebae 20, 3. 

Troas 46, 11. 

Troia 34, 5 (twice); 46, 9. 
Troianus (adj.) 28, 5. 


8. Titles of books (only works of Plato). 


Leges 20, 3; 25, 9. 

Phaedo 18, 1; 93, 5; 54, 4. 
Phaedrus 17, 12 (twice). 
Politia 51,2. 

Theaetetus 17, 12. 

Timaeus 17, 2; 20, 3; 23, 5. 


II. INDEX OF QUOTATIONS FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE OCCURRING IN DE ANIMA 


Gen. 


Literal quotations have been marked by an asterisk 


, 26 
, 28 


Dg cp 
= 9? à 
nS 


Nob e 
M Ue 


w 


end » j= 
DOMMOAM a MHL ENS 
- no 
Qt & 


pi 
o 
l9 
o 


. 26, 


27, 9* 
27, 4*; 27,9% 
3, 4* ; 26,5* ; 


Mtth. 


11, 4*; 21, 2* 
50, 5 
38, 3* 


B 


50, 
57, 
37, 
35, 
11, 


Mare. 


* 


Luc. 


mt OD 
ae 
ee 


já ek es ONE 

DOE S) Maa E m 
e NRI MR *GCuoooto-I 
* 


gt 
5* (twice) 
8 


N 
= 


9, 
AT, 2 
48, 3 
48, 4 
A7, 2 
85, 5* 

21, 4 
17, 13 
35, 2* 

(35, 1/3); 58, 8 

15, 4* ; 40, 4*; 
58, 6* 

35, 2* 
47, 2 
57, 9 

16, 7* 
17, 13 
15, 4* 
55, 2 

13, 3 
55, 5 
35, 5* 


Ion. 


Rom. 


Act, apost. 


12, 
18, 
16, 
17, 
17, 
22, 
22, 
24, 
(24, 
26, 
(26, 
27, 


40 

25 

24 

8 seqq. 
12 

80 

32 

24 

36 
7/12. 
27/9 
52 

1 seqq. 
34 

32 

9 

i7 

41 


27 

19 seqq. 
22 

22 seqq. 
30/1 

20 


55, 
16, 
55, 
17, 
35, 
37, 
26, 
57, 
38, 
17, 
17, 
55, 
25, 
55, 
33, 
25, 
35, 
26, 
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1 Cor. 


2 Cor. 
Gal 


Ephes. 


Indices 


Coloss. 


1 Thess. 
2 'Thess. 


l Tim. 


Tit. 
(Hebr. 
1 Petr. 
1 Ioh. 


Apoc. 


w 


w 


ei 
MONKEY 


- 


~ 


vow 


v 


lo O OO PM QUUM nt OO 


pod jani 


* 


2 W100 09 Hi 


ut 


co Or TT e m DO O CO O 
OQ * 
m 
> 


IH. 


Aborigines 80, 2. 

Abraham, interpretation of ‘—’s 
bosom’ 7, pr.; 7,4; 55, pr.; 55, 2 
Academy, Middle — on sense-per- 

ception 17, pr.; 17, 2. 

"Axspovole, Avg — 50, 3. 

ee souls of — in the hereafter 
56, 

Ada co Christ 43, 10. 

Aeacus, judge in hell 33, 9. 

Aenesidemus I, 30*; co Heraclitus 
9, 5; 14, 5; 15, 5; 25, 2; on sense- 
perception 17, pr.; cf. also 18, 12. 

Aétius I, 30*. 

affections of God 16, pr.; 16, 5; of 
Christ 16, pr.; 16, 4; of animals 
16, 3; of man ch. 16. 

Afferenda 39, 2. 

Agaue mentioned as 
insanity 17, 9. 

age, division of human life 
5 (4, 6, 7) -s 56, 6. 

Agobardinus, Codex I, 1*. 

Aiax mentioned as instance of insanity 
17, 9. 

Albinus, his work Iept av IMarwvı 
&peoxövrov used by Tert. I, 41*/4*; 
already used for De Censu Animae 
I, 44*; it is improbable that Soranus 
used his work I, 43%; data from his 
work used for De anima I, 43*/4* ; 
on Hermes Trismegistus I, 47*;on 
&vduvnow 24, pr.; on 'kvavcía. &£ 
évavttwv’ 29, pr. 

Alemona 37, 1. 

Alexander, reports concerning his 
death 50, 3. 

Alexander Philalethes I, 29*. 

Ambrosius, apparently never used De 
anima I, 48*. 

Amphiaraus, oracle of — 46, 11. 

Amphilochus, oracle of — 46, 11. 

amulets used by pregnant women 39, 2 

Anacharsis, estimation of — in Greek 
philosophy and by Tert. 31, 6. 

&v&pvroic, cf. s. v. ‘recollection’. 

Anastasius Sinaita, division of dreams 
47, pr. 

anatomy, aversion of 
against — 10, 4; 25, 5. 

Anaxagoras on voc 12, 2; criticized 
by Aristotle 12, 3; Sto X55Aov 


instance of 


into 


pePodixol 


GENERAL INDEX 


TÈ qatvóuevo 18, 12 (cf. B 21 a Diels); 
on sleep 43, 2; on sleep as Sidacxadla 
Savatov 43, 12. 

Anaximenes on the soul 9, 5. 

Andreas (physician) I, 27*; 15, 2. 

angels, fallen —- regarded as inveniores 
artium 2, 3; as authors of apocry- 
phal books 2, 3; — taking care of 
children in the womb 37, 1; 
guides of souls after death 53, 6 
(35, 3) ; ‘conversari cum angelis" 9, 4. 

anger of God 16, 5; rational and 
irrational — 16, 6. 

animals, estimation of minute — 10,6; 
living on after removal of vital 
organs 15, 2; whether possessing 
affections or not 16, 3; habits of 
— 24, 5; — o different types of 
men in doctrine of metempsychosis 
32, 8. 

Anonymus Darembergii sive Fuchsii 
I, 28*; 15, pr. 

Anonymus Londiniensis I, 26*; 8, 3. 

Antiphon on interpretation of dreams 
46, 10. 

Apelles, sources for the doctrine of — 
23, 3; on the downfall of the soul 
23, 3; on the sex of the soul 36, 3. 

&pPopot, souls of — in the hereafter 
56, 8. 

apocryphal books, composed by fallen 
angels 2, 3; drawn upon by pagan 
philosophers 2, 3. 

Apollophanes, division of the soul 
14, 2. 

Archimedes, regarded as inventor of 
hydraulic organ 14, 4; his planet- 
arum mentioned by Stoics in 
argumentum ex creatione 14, 4. 

Aristotle, ‘amicus Platonis 5, 1; 
estimation by Tert. 6, 7; I, 34*; his 
minutiloquium 6, 7; -is tenor 8, 3; 
data from his dialogues: Silenus 
2, 8; Hermotimus (probably from 
Ilept praocoptac) 2, 3; (44, pr., ex.); 
sleep of Kronos 46, 10; on vo); 
12, pr.; 12, 3 (criticism of Anaxag- 
oras: 12, 3); on alosdncıs 12, 4; 
division of the soul 14, 2; avoids 
to speak of pépy tfc yuxñs 14, 3; 
on er 27, pr.; division of 
évavtia 29, ; definition of change 
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82, 7; on the irnpossibility that two 
bodies should be in one and the 
same place 6, 8; on animals lacking 
respiratory organs 10, 2; on ‘soul’ 
of plants 19, pr. and 19, 2; on 
xarà pbatv co nape qoot 43, 6; 
on hair co brain 51, 8; on sleep 
43, 2; on curious case of long sleep 
in Sardinia 49, 2; on prophetic 
dreams 46, 3; whether children 
dream or not 49, 1. 

Arius drawn upon by Soranus I, 
88*/A0*: data from his work 
probably used for De anima I, 40* ; 
co Scepties I, 38*; cf. also 54, pr. 
and 54, 2. 

Arnobius never draws upon De anima 
I, 48*;on Plato’s theory of recollec- 
tion 24, pr. 

Artemidorus not drawn upon by Tert, 
and Hermippus 46, 10. 

Artemon (dream-interpreter) 46, 10. 

Asclepiades I, 23*; 15, 2. 


&tapot, souls of — in the hereafter 
56, pr. 
&texvot, souls of — in the hereafter 


56, 8. 

Athamas mentioned as instance of 
insanity 17, 9. 

Athanians described as loquacious 8, 1 
(20, 3); as clever 20, 3. 

Atlantes thought never to dream 49, 2. 

Augustine I, 48*/9*; referring to De 
anima 9,'( ; 87, 5; on. minute animals 
10, 6; on Plato's theory of recol- 
lection 24, pr.; on dreams 47, pr. 

autumn, insalubrious 48, 1. 

&wpot, souls of — in the hereafter 56, 
pr.; 57, 1. 

baptism, effects of — 41, 4; ‘seal of 
faith? 41, 4; negotium between God 
and man or between devil and man 
88, 8; 'reformatio 41, 4; pationds 
4i, 4; marriage of soul and Holy 
Spirit 41, 4; '— of blood’ = martyr- 
dom 43, 10; 55, 5; co death 43, 12; 
Menander's — 50, 2. 

barbarians: estimation of — in Greek 
philosophy and by Tert. 6, 7 
(81, 6; 49, 2). 

Basilides on metempsychosis 34, 1. 

Basilius, classification of dreams 47, pr. 


beans, influence of eating of — on 


dreams 48, 8; prohibition of — by 
Pythagoras 81, 4; 48, 8. 

Berenice (magician) 57, 1. 

Besnard, F. A. von, I., 4*. 

Braroddavarot, souls of — in the here- 
after 56, pr. (57, pr.; 57, 1); Chris- 
tians and Christ regarded as — 
56, pr.; executed criminals most 


Indices 


important part of — 56, 8. 

birth in 7th or 8th month of pregnancy 
97, 4. 

birth-rites 89, 2/8. 

body, apparent increase in weight of 
— after death 8, 3; defined as 
trifariam distantivum 9, 1; relation 
of — and soul in sinning ch. 40, 
4l, 58; ‘et ipsum homo’ 51, 4; 
compared to dyyetov (vas) 9, 7; 
calix 40, 2; oxebog (suppellex) 40, 3; 
Scena (oxv,vfj, oxivoc, oxnvoun) 51, 8; 
house 38, 4 (38, 6). 

book of fate 37, 2; “— of the living’ 
37, 2. 

burning to death 1, 6. 

Caelius Aurelianus I, 26*; 
43, pr.; 44, 2. 

Carpocrates, sources for his doctrine 
28, 2; on the origin of the soul 28, 2; 
on metempsychosis 85, pr.; inter- 
pretation of Matth. 5, 25/6: 35, 3. 

Cassiodorus I, 49*. 

catabolici spiritus 28, 5. 

Censu, De — animae Y, ch. 3; 4, pr. 
4; 6, 8; 11, pr.; 22, 1/2; 24, pr. 
24, 2; 24, 10; I, 36*; ib., 44*, 

Cerda, La, I, 8*/4*. 

Chalcidius on dreams 47, pr. 

chamaeleon, thought to live on air 
32, 1. 

chance, pagan philosophers finding 
Truth by — 2, pr.; 2, 1. 

change, definitions of — 32, 7. 

charioteer, soul (mind) compared to 
— 58, 3 (45, 2). 


15, pr.; 


we 


we 


children, resemblance of — to their 
parents 5, 4; whether — can dream 
49, 1; consecration of — to gods 
39, 3. 


chiliasm 58, 8. 

Chilon: — ’s death 52, 3. 

Christ: deus et homo 55, 2 (45, 8); 
reality of His body 17, 14; His 
affections 16, pr. and 16, 4; His 
descent to hell 55, pr.; never 
qualified as a martyr 50, 4; regarded 
as Braroddvatog 56, pr. 

Christians, large number of — 15, 3 
(49, 8); funeral rites of — 51, 6; 
— regarded as Bınıodavaroı 56, pr. 

ebronology 28, 1. 

Chrysippus: ‘— ad helleborum’ 6, 8; 
on the corporeality of tbe soul 5, 6; 
division of the soul 14, 2; on the 
seat of the 7yyeuovixóv 15, pr. ; 15, 4. 

Chrysippus (physician) 15, 6. 

Cicero I, 46*; 17, pr.; 17, 11; 20, 3; 
24, 3. 

Cleanthes 5, 4/5. 

Clidemus: — ’ death 52, 3. 


GENERAL INDEX 


climate, influence of — on mind and 
character 20, 3; 25, 7. 

cohabitation, estimation of — 27, 4. 

colour of the soul 9, pr. 

Colyttus 20, 3. 

common sense 2, 1; 9, 5. 7; 13, pr.; 
13, 2; 46, pr.; 48, 2; 49, 1. 

conception 27, pr.; in astrology 25, 9. 

concordia discors 8, 1. 

contrasts, classification of — ( Aristotle, 
Strato. Albinus, Olympiodorus) 
29, 8/4. 

Crassus: —’ death 52, 3. 

Cratippus on dreams 46, 10. 

creatianism 26, pr. 

cremation of the dead forbidden to 
Christians 51, 4; after executions 
83, 5. 

Cretans regarded as mendacious 20, 3. 

Critolaus 5, 1. 

curtain in theatre 41, 4. 

Cyprian never draws on De anima 
I, 48*. 

Dalmatians, character of — 20, 3. 

Damigeron (magician) 57, ]. 

Daniel, his ‘ecstasy’ 48, 3/4. 

Dardanus (magician) 57, 1. 

date of De anima ], ch. 2. 

death, ch. 50/3; various kinds of — 
32, 1; — always violent according 
to Tert. 52, 8 — -blow 33, 5. 

decalogue, symbolic interpretation of 
— 37, 4. 

Decima 37, 1. 

Deferenda, etc. 39, 2. 

definition of body 9, 1; of man 17, 11; 
of change 32, 7. 

delivery in terra 19, 7. 

Democritus frequently drawn upon by 
Soranus I, 27*; 2,6; on philosophy 
co medicine 2, 6; on voŭg 12, 6; on 
TYsuovxóv 15, 3; argument against 
the view that ny. situated in the 
head 15, 2; on sleep 43, 2; on death 
(Ilegl «àv £v "A:x8ov) 51, 2; *Pseudo- 
dernocritean’ literature 24, 5. . 

demons, free up to Last Judgment 
46, 13; receiving human soul. at 
birth 39, 1 (40, 1); influence on 
oracles 46, 12 (1, 5); ‘hiding behind 
the images of pagan gods’ 57, 5; 
sending illness and then again curing 
it 46, 12; entering human bodies 
11, 5; activity in general 46, 12; 
exorcized 57, 5; relation to devil 
57, 2; souls of — 25, 8; daemones 
catabolici 28, 5; d. paredri 28, 5; 
d. pythonici 28, 5; Saluıwv = votc 
12, 1; Socrates’ Satuéviov 1,5 (39, 3). 

descent of Christ, various views on — 
55, pr.; — of Pythagoras, ef. s. v. 
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*Pythagoras'. 

desire, whether there exists rational —s 
16, pr.; 16, 6; — of food tbe only 
natural] — 38, 3. 

Devil, qualified as adversarius 35, 3; 
aemulus 20, 5 (39, 1); artifex erroris 
1, 5; auceps 89, 1; criminator 35, 8; 
delator 35, 3; 'invited' by pagan 
birth-rites 39, 1; always ‘spying’ 
35, 8: receiving human soul at birth 
39, 1; 40, 1; ‘summa daemonum 
57, 2; cf. also ch. 16 and 41, 1. 

dialectici, estimation of — 43, 6. 

Dicaearchus 15, 2. 

Dido in apologetic literature 33, 9. 

dies lustricus 39, 2. 

Diels I, 21*. 

Diocles I, 27*; on the 9yeuovtixóv 15, 3; 
on sense-perception 17, 2. 

Dionysius of Rhodus (?) 46, 10. 

Dionysus, birth of — 25, 8. 

dioptra 25, 5. 

disasters, enumerations of — 30, 4; 
regarded as a remedy against over- 
population 30, 4. 

discordia concors 8, 1. 

‘discretion of spirits’ 9, 4. 

disposition frequently emphasized by 
Tert. 25, 1. 

double names 31, 3. 

dream, ch. 45/9; definition of — 45, pr. 
and 45, 2; classification of --- 
s 47, pr.; —s received at the end 
of the night and in spring more 
trustworthy 48, 1; -— -oracles 46, 11; 
— -interpreters 46, 10; list of 14 
famous —s 46, 4/9; estimation of 
somnia Venerea 45, 4: —s source of 
knowledge of God 47, 2; activity 
of the soul in —s 43, 12; 45, 1/2; 
whether children dream or not 49, 1; 
gates of dreams 46, 2; see also 
X, 44*/5*. 

eagle, vigour of its eyes 8, 4; in 
metempsychosis 32, 6. 

ecstasi, De, date of — I, 5*. 

ecstasy, various views on — 11, 5; 
45, pr.; — of Adam 11, 4; of Daniel 
48, 8/4. 

eight: symbolic interpretation of num- 
ber — 37, 4; on children born in 
the —th month of pregnancy 37, 4. 

Elias: his translatio 50, 5 (35, 6); 
St. John the Baptist regarded as 
his reincarnation 35, 5. 

embryo regarded as a ŅÇõov 27, pr. 
(25, pr.); as homo 37, 2. 

embryology, views concerning — of 
Aristotle, the Stoics, Soranus, Tert. 
and other Christian authors 27, pr. 


éuBpuouAxóc, Eußpuodidoms, čußpvo- 
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opé&xtnc, Éufpuoróuoc 25, 5. 

Empedocles: -is furor 3, 3; on vetxoc 
and gun 8, 1; on the seat of the 
soul 15, 5 (20, 8); on sense-percep- 
tion 17, 2; on metempsychosis 
82, pr.; on sleep 43, 2; ridiculized 
by the Cynics, Lucianus, and Tert. 
32, 1. 

Endymion: Varro’s 
*minion' 55, 4. 

Ennius: his Epicharmus quoted by 
Tert. 18, 1; the prooemium of the 
Annales alluded to by Tert. 28, 2 (?); 
83, pr.; 83, 8. 

Enoch: his Zranslatio 50, 5 (85, 6); 
book of — 2, 8. 

Epicharmus regarded as an authority 
on dreams 46, 10 (47, 3). 

Epicurus: -¢ stupor 3, 3; Tert. quoting 
the xóptux; déEar 42, 1; 46, 2; on 
sense-perception 17, pr. ; 17, 4; 17, 6; 
17, 9; on the jJvyzuovxóv 15, 5 
(15, 2); on death 42, 1; on sleep 
43, 2: on dreams 46, 2; on desire 
88, 8; senses necessary to human 
life 17, 11; view about the souPs 
leaving the body 58, pr. 

Epimenides mentioned in ‘miracle- 
books’ 44, 2; his sleep 44, 2. 

Epistula de castitate, imitations of 
passages from De anima in —: 
25, 5; 80, 4; 47, 2: I, 48*. 

Erasistratus on the jyeuowxóy 15, 5. 

errors of Tert. in De anima: 15, 5; 
15, 6; 28, 1; 28, 4; 39, 2; 44, 2; 
46, 5; 46, 9; 46, 10; 48, 2; 49, 3; 
52, 3; 54, 1; 54, 2; 54, 8; 54, 4. 

eschatology ch. 54/8. 

Esser I, 21*. 

Eubulus 5, 1. 

euphemism (in sexual matters) 38, 2. 

Euphorbus, shield of — 28, 5. 

executions, estimation of — 56, 8. 

exoreism 57, 5. 

eye: '— of the soul’ 57, 6; ‘oculi 
lenones’ 38, 2. 

falsification of Old Testament by 
pagan philosophers 2, 4. 

farmer, and soldier, quoted as in- 
stances of every-day life 18, 2. 

fasting oo incubatio 48, 3. 

Faia Scribunda 39, 2. 

Fate: fatum c» fortuna co providentia 
20, 5; Tert.’s treatise on Fate I, 5*; 
20, 5. 

fig-leaves symbol of concupiscentia 
38, 2. 

fishermen, denomination of Christians 
8, 8. 

fons animarum 20, 6. 

Fuldense, fragmentum, its authenticity 


es 55, 4; 
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proved by 28, 1: 28, 1. 
Fulgentius imitating passages from 
De anima: 6, 7; 32, 8; 46, 10. 

Gagneius I, 2*. 

gates of dreams 46, 2. 

Gelenius I, 2*. 

Genoude, de, I, O. 

gladiator, souls of —s conjured up by 
necromancers 57, 5. 

glory, thirst for — of pagan philo- 
sophers 1, 2. 

Gnostics, systems of — compared to 
mythological stories 28, 4. 

goat immune to poison 32, 6. 

Gods, pagan — = mortui 57, 2. 

grace, divine 9, 8; 21, 6. 

Gregory of Elvira imitating passages 
from De anima 7, pr; 27, 4 (55, 5: 
from De resurr. carnis). 

Gregory of Nyssa, on dreams 47, pr. 

Gregory the Great, classification of 
dreams 47, pr. 

growth and decrease of the soul 37, 5. 

£ymnosophistae, estimation of — 31, 6. 

gynaecological instruments 25, 5. 

habit ‘second nature’ 16, 1; 41, 1. 

hair, offerings of — 39, 3; growth of 
hair in dead bodies 51, 2/8. 

harrier, rapacity of — 32, 8. 

Harrisius I, 8*, 

heart, ‘shrine of the body’ 15, 3; 
arguments for the thesis that the 
mind is situated in the — 15, 4; 
animals living on after removal of — 
15, 2. 

heaven open to martyrs only 55, pr. 

hebdomas, symbolic interpretation of 
— 37, 4. 

Ty£uovixóv, ch. 15 (especially 15, pr.); 
Latin translations of — 15, 1. 

hell, all souls, except those of martyrs, 
stay in up to Last Judgment 
55, pr.; Christ's descent into — 
55, pr. 


‚ helleborus 6, S. 


helmsman, soul (mind, God) compared 
to — 52, 4. 

Heraclides Ponticus on the soul 9, 5; 
on Pythagoras! reincarnations 28, 3. 

Heraclitus, 6 oxoreıvöc 2, 6; -i maeror 
8, 2; ef. s. v. ‘Aenesidemus’. 

hereditary sin 16, pr.; 41, pr. 

heretics, drawing on Greek philoso- 
phers 8, pr.; 8, 1; on sense-percep- 
tion 17, pr.; 17, 1. 

Hermetic literature I, 47*; 2, 
15, pr.; 15, 5 (28, 1); 38, 2. 

Hermione, oracle of — 46, 11. 

Hermippus of Berytus I, 44*/5*; 
44, pr.; 46, pr.; 46, 10. 

Hermippus of Smyrna 28, 2. 


3; 
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Hermogenes I, ch. 3; 11, 2; 21, 6/7; ! 


24, 2; 24, 10. 

Hermotimus 2, 3; 44, pr. 

Herodotus, quotations from — by 
Christian authors 46, 4; used by 
Hermippus of Berytus 46, 4; 49, pr.; 
49, 1; 57, 10. 

Herophilus 10, 4; 15, 5; 25, 5; 47, pr. 

Hicesius 25, 2. 

Hieronymus, imitation of passages 
from De anima by —: epist. 12, 2: 
8, 3; 22, 19, 2: 38, 2; 60, 4, 2: 1, 2; 
60, 8, 2: 40, 1; 60, 12, 1: 10, 6 
and 32, 3; 64, 1, 8: 15, 4; 65, 19, 5: 
25, 3; 66, 8, 3:1, 2; 85, 5, 1: 39, 4; 
100, 9, 1: 1, 6; 118, 5, 2: 1, 2; 
129, 2, 1: 55, 5; 130, 7, 14: 35, 8; 
133, 2, 1: 3, 1; Adv. Helvid. 21: 
80, 4; Adv. lovin. 1, 36: 27, 6; 
Adv. Rufin. 1, 31: 45, 4; Comm. in 
Ps. 9: 35, 3: tract. de Ps. 91: 10, 5; 
10, 6; Comm. in Naum 3, 16 seq.: 
3, 1; in epist. ad Galat. 1, 4: 40, 2; 
ib. 3, 1: 20, 8; 25, 7; ib. 4, 19: 27, 4: 
de Exod. in vigil. Pasch. (Anecd. 
Mareds. III, 2: 410, 8): 26, 3; homil. 
Orig. in Ezech. 13: 14, 3; — on 
usefulness of minute animals 10, 6. 

Hilarius never uses De anima I, 48*. 

Hipparchus wrongly mentioned in- 
stead of Hippasus 5, 2. 

Hippasus on the soul 5, 2. 

Hippo on the sou! 5, 2. 

Homer, 'Tert.s estimation of — 33, 8. 
Homosexuality, pagan philosophers 
reproached with — 1, 6 (54, 2). 
hydraulic organ mentioned in meta- 

phors 14, 4. 

idea 18, 3; Wéat = thoughts of God 
43, 11. 

idolatry co magic 57, 2; — at the root 
of all sins and errors 57, 2. 

Imitation 34, pr. 

incubo (-us) 44, 2. 

infulae, worn by pregnant women 39, 2, 

insanity 17, 9; 18, 9. 

instruction of souls in the hereafter 
54, 3; — of iusti, etc. by Christ 
during His descent into hell 55, pr.; 
55, 2. 


interment, refusal of — 33, 5. 
interpretation of passages from Holy 
Scripture: 
Gen. 1, 28: 27, 4. 


2, 7: I, 10*; 9, 7; 36, 4. 


2, 21 seqq.: 11, 4 (21, 2); 
45, pr. 
3, 7: 88, 2 


25, 22 seq.: 26, 2. 
28, 12: 50, 4. 
Exod. 7, 12: 57, 7. 
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21, 22/3: 26, pr.; 37, 2. 
I Reg. 28, 6 seqq.: 57, 8. 


Ps. 48, 13: 32, 8. 
Tes. 1, 22: 3, 1. 
42, 5: 11, 8. 


57, 16: 11, 8. 
Hier. 1, 5: 26, pr.; 26, 5. 
Matth. 5, 25/6: 35, 2/3; 58, 8. 
13, 25: 16, 7. 
17, 12: 35, 5. 
25, 1 seqq.: 18, 4. 
Luc. 1, 41. 46: 26, 4. 
6, 43: 21, 4. 
16, 19 seqq.: 7, pr.; 7, 2; 
57, 11. 
Joh. 19, 84: 
21, 23: 
7, 22: 
11, 17/24: 21, 5. 
I Cor. 7, 12: 39, 4. 


Rom. 


11, 19: 3, 1. 

15, 45: 43, 10. 
Gal. 5, 12: 16, 6. 
Ephes. 4, 9: 55, pr. 

4, 13: 56, 7. 

5, 31/2: 11, 4. 
l Tim. 1,4: 2, 7. 
1 Joh. 1, 1: 17, 14 
Apoc. 6, 9: 9, 8 (8, 5). 

11, 3: 50, 5. 


invisibility of the soul regarded as a 
proof of its incorporeality 8, 4. 
Irenaeus, drawn upon by Tert. I; 


45*/6* ; 11, pr.; 18, pr.; 18, 3; 
21, pr.; 23, pr.; 84, pr.; 35, pr.; 
87, 4; 38, 2; 50, pr.; 55, pr. on 


Avdpvnars 24, pr. 

Isidorus (son of Basilides), his view 
about emidvulx 38, 3. 

Iuno, mensa -nis 39, 2. 

ivy, described as a living being 19, 5. 

jail, darkness of — 1, 6; *carcer otiosus’ 
33, 7. 

John the Baptist regarded as reincar- 
nation of Elias 35, 5. 

John the Evangelist regarded as im- 
mortal 50, 5. 

judgment after death 33, pr.; 33, 1. 

Julianus of Alexandria I, 49,*. 

Junius, Franc., I, 3* and 4*. 

just, whether set free from hell by 
Christ's descent 55, pr. 

Justin, his Züvraypo not used by Tert. 
in ch. 34/5, 34, pr. (cf. also 50, pr.). 

xanmıedeiıv uadnorv, etc. 3, 1. 

Karpp, H., I, 21*. 

xeinTtileıv 34, 4. 

Kellner, H., I, 4*. 

Kocpoxpatwp 23, 2. 

Kronos, sleep of —, 46, 10. 

Lactantius on dreams 47, pr. ; on death 
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58, pr. never draws upon De anima 
I, 48*. 

lapathus 82, 2. 

Lazarus, interpretation of the story 
(or parable?) of — 7, pr.; 7, 2. 

Leopardus, Paulus, I, 8*. 

Leopold I, 3*. 

Lindner I, 4*. 

lion always retaining the scientia 
naturalium 24, 5; in metempsy- 
chosis 32, 6; thought to have no 
more than one cub 46, 5. 

liver, importance of — for dreams 

Lucina 37, 1; 89, 2. 

Lucretius I, 46*; 5, 6; 17, pr.; 17, 4; 
17, 5; 19, 8; 24, pr.; 51, 5; 53, pr.; 
58, 4. 

lustricus dies 39, 2. 

magie qualified as secunda idolo- 
latria 57, 2. 

manuscripts, originally four collections 
of — of Tert. 1, 1*. 

Marcion, polemies against — 7, pr.; 
7, 4; 8, 1; 10, pr.; 10, 6; 16, pr.; 
16, 5; 17, 14; 18, 10; 21, 4; 21, 6; 
28, 2; 27, 4; 85, 4; 48, 10; 55, pr.; 
55, 2/3; a reminiscence from —’s 
redaction of the New 'l'estament? 
55, 3; Adversus —, date of — I, 5*. 

marriage of soul and Holy Spirit at 
baptism 41, 4. 

martyrs, fate of -— in the hereafter 

8 (8, 5); 55, pr.; 55, 4; regarded 
as Prarodavaroı 56, pr. and 56, 8; 
— martyrdom qualified as ‘baptism 
of blood' 43, 10; compared to sut- 
fering from illness 55, 5; regarded 
as superfluous by various hereties 
50, 4. 

Masburensis, Codex, I, 2*. 

mater ecclesia 48, 10. 

Mauri, character of — 20, 8. 

Melito, his work De sensibus 17, pr. 

memory, qualifications of — 24, 3. 

Menander, sources for his doctrine 
50, pr. ; his baptism 50, pr. and 50, 2. 

Menander (the poet) 50, 4. 

Meno (pupil of Aristotle) I, 29*. 

mensa Iunonis 39, 2. 

Mesnartius I, 2*. 

metempsychosis, problems connected 
with —: prefaces to ch. 29/33. 

‘methodical’ school of physicians I, 
22*/5*. 

Methodius 29, pr.; 

Meyboom I, 4*. 

Migne I, 8*. 

migrations of nations, described in 
Varro's Antiquitates humanae 30, 2. 

millennium 58, 8. 


43, 12. 


Indices 


‘miracle-books’ I, 47*; 2, pr.; 2, 8; 
28, 5; 44, pr.; 46, 10; 49, 2; 52, pr. 
Montanism, divine service 9, 4; 
revelations 9, 4; 48, 4; ecstasy 11, 4; 
dreams 45, pr.; AT, pr.; revela- 
tions ‘extorted’ from God by fasting 
48, 4; eschatology 58, 8. 

Mopsus, oracle of — 46, 11. 

Moschion 15, 5. 

Moses considered a prophet 28, 1; his 
importance for Christ. chronology 
28, 1. 

Mucius Scaevola mentioned in apolo- 
getic literature 58, 5. 

Musaeus 2, 3. 

nails, growth of — in dead bodies 
51, 2/3. 

names not immediately mentioned 
28, 2 (Samius sophista... ille 
Pythagoras; 14, 4; 39, 1; 49, 2; 
57, 1) double — 31, 3; cf. also 
Ind. IV s. v. nomen. 

necromancy 57, 3. 

Nectabis (= Nectanebus) 57, 1. 

Nona 87, 1. 

nonchalance, studied 9, 4 (nescio quid); 
15, 5; 84, 1; 46, 5; 57, 10. 

Novatianus never draws upon De 
anima I, 48*. 

Number, importance of — in polemics 
14, 2 (progression of numbers in 
doxographical survey); 5, 1; 15, 3; 
— of souls 80, pr. 

occupatio (refutation of a view which 
might crop up) 85, 5; 55, pr.; 56, 8. 

Oehler, Franc., I, 3* and 4*. 

ogdoas symbol ‘of vita futura 3% 

Ölympiodorus on  Plato's 
of recollection 24, pr.; on 
èE evavtiav 29, 3/4. 

oracles controlled by demons 46, 12 
(1, 5). 

Orestes mentioned as 
insanity 17, 9. 

Origenes on the downfall of the soul 
25, 6; on instruetion of souls in the 
hereafter 54, 8. 

[Origenes] Tractat. de script. sacra, 
cf. s. v. ‘Gregory of Elvira’, 

Orpheus 2, 3; 15, 5. 

Ostanes 57, 1. 

owl unable to see the sun 8, 4. 

pallio, De — I, 6*; 17, 3; 30, 2; 30, 3; 
30, 4 (fonsura); 33, 5. 

Pamelius I, 3* and 4*, 

Panaetius, division of the soul 14, 2. 

parable: Luc. 16 (Lazarus) a real story 
or a —? 7, pr.; 7, 

paracletus 55, 5; 58, 8 (9, 8). 

paradise, situation of — according to 
Tert. 55, pr. 


oe 


*évavia 


instance of 
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paredri spiritus 28, 5 (1, 5; 39, 3). 

Parmenides on sleep 43, 2. 

Partula 37, 1. 

Pasiphae, oracle of — 46, 11. 

Passio Perpetuae, whether consulted 
by Tert. or not 55, 4. 

patriarchs, whether set free from hell 
by Christ's descent 55, pr. 

Peripatetics on affections of animals 
16, 3. 

Perpetua, martyrdom of — I, 5*. 

Persecution by Scapula I, 6*. 

Pherecydes on metempsychosis 2, 3; 
mentioned in ‘miracle-books’ 2, 3; 
regarded as a magician 28, 5. 

Philo I, 14*; 14, 2; 43, 12; 45, pr.; 
47, pr. 

Philochorus on dreams 46, 10. 

philosophers sometimes found Truth 
by chance or through common 
sense 2, 1; drawing upon Orpheus, 
etc. 2, 3; upon apocryphal books 
2, 3; upon the Old Testament 
(which they corrupted) 2, 4; put on 
a level with poets 1, 4; reproached 
with homosexuality 1, 6 (54, 2); 
qualified as patriarchae haereticorum 
8, 1. 

philosophy co medicine 2, 6. 

Philumena 36, 3. 

Phrygians qualified as cowards 20, 3. 

phthisis, influence of — on the mind 
20, 4. 

pigeon qualified as chaste 32, 8. 

plagiarism from the Old Testament 
by pagan philosophers 2, 4. . 

plants, views of Aristotle, the Stoics, 
and Tert. about the life of — 19, pr.; 
19, 2; 19, 4. 

Plato, data concerning — in De anima 
mostly taken from Albinus I, 41*/4* ; 
enumeration of the most important 
of these data I, 41*; estimation 
of — by Tert. 3. 2 (-nis honor); his 
eloquium 6,7; Socrates’ dream about 
him 46, 9; his death 52, 3; cf. 
(except the passages quoted in the 
Introduction) 8, 4 (invisibility of 
the soul); 20, 6 (‘fons animarum); 
30, pr. (constant number of souls). 

Platonist, A Christian — drawn upon 
by Tert.? I, 46*. 

Pliny, his Naturalis historia drawn 
upon by Tert.: I, 46*; 9, 6; 10, pr.; 
10, 6; 19, 8; 24, pr.; 24, 5; 25, 7; 
32, 2; 32, 3; 32, 5; 32, 6; 33, pr.; 
50, 3. 

‘Pneumatic’ school of physicians I, 25* ; 
on embryology 27, pr. 

poets put on a level with philosophers 
1, 4; said to change into swans 33, 9; 
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licentia -arum 57, 12. 

Posidonius, division of the soul 14, 2; 
avoids speaking of éon ths buxiis 
14, 3; mentioned the hydraulic 
organ in comparisons? 14, 4; classi- 
fication of prophetic dreams 
47, pr.; whether he discussed the 
&wpot and Piatoddvaror 56, pr. 

Praxagoras on the fjYysuovuxóv 15, pr. 

prayers, division of — by Tert. 9, 4. 

presbyter, whether Tert. held the 
function of — in the community 
of the Montanists 9, 4. 

preaching in divine service 9, 4. 

Priorius I, 3*, 

prophecy, whether possible after John 
the Baptist 9, 3; examination of 
-ies 9, 4 (15, 4); noting down of 
-ies 9, 4; -ies on death-bed 53, 5. 

prophets, whether set free from hell 
by Christ's descent 55, pr.; Moses 
regarded as the first — 28, 1 (and 
Holy Scripture as prophetica para- 
tura 2, 8. 4). 

Providence, its relation to fate 20, 5. 

Prudentius probably influenced by 
Tert. I, 48*; 47, pr. 

Psalms, singing of — 9, 4. 

Woy derived from Wüxos 25, 6 (27,5). 

puberty 38, 1/2. 

puns: urbis-orbis 1, 6; dicere-docere 
2. 2; divinitas-divinatio 88, 1; censu- 
recensentur 81, 5; ornare-onerare 
33, 8; mundus-immundus 40, 1; 
cf. also Ind. IV s. v. ‘Ambiguity’. 

puppets, relation of soul to body 
compared with movement of — 6, 3. 

Purgatory 58, 8. 

Pythagoras, his descent to hell 28, 2; 
his reincarnations 28, 3; the shield 
of Euphorbus 28, 4. 

Pythagoreans on number of souls 
30, pr.; prohibition of fish 31, 4; 
of beans 31, 4; 48, 3; whether they 
discussed the fate of wea and 
Bıarodavaror in the hereafter 56, pr. 

pythonici spiritus 28, 5. 

quaestiones (in)finitae 2, 7. 

quail, immune to poison 32, 6. 

quintuplets 6, 8. 

recollection, Plato's theory of — ch. 24 
(especially 24, pr.). 

refrigerium 33, 11. 

Reifferscheid, Aug., I, 4*. 

resurrection cometempsychosis I, 43* ; 
29, pr.; 32, pr.; 33, 11; moment of — 
unknown to everybody 33, 11; 
symbolized by awakening after sleep 
43, 12; ‘first —’ 35, 8; 58, 8 (37, 4); 
case of Hermotimus might endanger 
the dogma of — 44, pr. Date of 
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De — ne carnis I, 5*. 
Rigaltius I, 8* and 4*. 
Salamander not harmed by fire 32, 3. 
Saliva-superstition 50, 2. 
Sallust I, 47* (20, 3). 
Sarmates ‘etiam mente torpentes? 25, 7. 
Sarpedon, oracle of — 46, 11. 
Saturninus, sources for his psychology 
23, 1. 


Scapula, persecution by — I, 6*. 
Scepties c» peSodixoi E, 30* ; influence 
of — philosophy in De anima 


2, pr.; 2, 6; 3, 1; 3, 2; 5, 1; 8, 4; 
9, 5; 10, pr.; 10, 9; 14, 2; 14, 5; 
15, pr. ; 17, pr. ; 17, 3. 6. 9. 11; 32, 4. 

Scipio, birth of — 25, 8. 

Scripture, Holy, reading of — 9, 4; 
cf. s. v. ‘interpretation’. 

Semler, J. B., I, 3*. 

Seneca I, 46*; 19, 8; 20, pr.; 20, 1; 
29, 3; 42, 2; 53, 4. 

sense-perception ch. 17 (especially 


17, pr.); senses necessary to human | 


life 17, 11; compared to windows 
14, 5; illusion of senses 17, 2 seqq. 

Serapion (dream-interpreter) 46, 10. 

service, divine, order of — 9, 4; 
whether Tert. describes a Catholic 
or a Montanistie — 9, 4. 

seven, symbolic interpretation of num- 
ber — 87, 4. 

sex of the soul 36, pr. 

sheep: ‘proba ovis’ 82, 8. 

shipwreck mentioned in comparisons 
52, 4. 

Silenus, story of — 2, 3. 

Simon, sources for his doctrine 34, pr. 

Simoniani 57, 7. 

sin 16, pr.; 89, 4; 41, 1; enumeration 
of — s 40, 3; distinction of original 
— and — caused by the devil 40, 
1: 41, 1. 

singing, cf. s. v. ‘Psalms’. 

sleep, ch. 48; image of death 42, 3; 
co resurrection 43, 12; panegyries 
of sleep 43, 7; —- of Kronos 46, 10. 

snake, coldness of — 82, 3. 

Socrates, estimation of — by "Tert. 
1, pr. ; his 8atg.óvtov a dalueov rapedpog 
1, 5 (89, 8); his offering of a cock 
1, 6; the formula of his condem- 
nation 1, 6; on the voic (?) 12, 1. 

soldier, ef. s. v. ‘farmer’. 

sophisms 6, 2. 3. 5; 7, 4; 24, 4. 7; 
27, pr.; 31, pr.; 42, 1. 

Soranus, his life I, 25* ; interest in the 
history of medicine I, 26*; in 
etymology I, 27*; in exact classi- 
fications 14, pr.; 14, 5; propensity 
to polemical discussions I, 26* ; how 
far adhering to the doctrine of the 


Indices. 


‘methodical’ school I, 26* ; influence 
of the Sceptics on — I, 30* ; aversion 
from surgery and vivisection I, 28*; 
10, 4 (25, 5); authors usually quoted 
by him I, 26*/7*; predilection for 
Democritus I, 27*; Works: AlrıoXo- 
youpeva I, 28*; 15, pr.; Blot iarpäv, 
ete. I, 26* ; II. 65. x. ypov. mad. 1,26* ; 
II. éxup o3. +. cop. L, 27* ; D'ovatxgto, 
I. 27*; II. oxépy. I, 27*; subjects 
discussed in Il. dQoy?c I, 81*/2*; 
authorities used in II. quy: Aenesi- 
demus I, 80*; Arius I, 38* (not 
Albinus: I, 43); doxographical 
material in De anima taken from 
II. yoxs Y, 38*/A*; other parts 
harking back to H. qvox7c I, 84*/7*; 
— Views of Soranus: on apparent 
increase in weight of dead bodies 
8, 8; on the parts of the soul 14, 2; 
on the Hyepovıxöv 15, pr. ; on sense- 
perception 17, pr.; on the soul of 
the embryo 25, pr.; 37, 2; 87, 5; 
on embryology 27, pr.; on the 
growth of the soul 87, 5; on the 
épiaatyns (incubo) 44, pr. and 44, 2; 
on sleep, 43, pr. 

soul: subjects concerning the — may 
easily be found with the help of 
the ‘Analysis’ (pp. 15*/20*). 

south: people from southern countries 
regarded as clever 25, 7. 

sperm 27, pr.; compared to foam 
27, 5. 

Spirit, Holy — c» baptism 41, 4; 
ef, also s. v. ‘paracletus’. 

Spiritus, different meanings of — 
11, pr. 

Stati(lijna 39, 2. 

Stesichorus, —’ palinode 34, 4. 

Stoics (cf. also s. vv. ‘Chrysippus’, 
‘Cleanthes’, ‘Zeno’): on QcdAoyot 
&vöpes (e.g. Orpheus) 2, 3; philo- 
sophy c» medicine 2, 6; ut£w 6, 8; 
corporeality of céyvat, etc. 6, 7; 
corporeality of everything 7, 3; 
(in)visibility of the soul 8, 4; 
identity of soul and life-breath 
10, pr. ; usefulness of minute animals 
10, 6; division of tbe soul 14, 2; 
comparisons illustrating the relation 
of soul to body 14, 4; the Tjyguovtxóv 
15, 3; affections of animals 16, 3; 
sense-perception 17, pr. 4. 5; il- 
Iusions of the senses 17, 6; definition 
of man 17, 11; souls of children 
19, pr.; ‘souls’ of plants 19, pr.; 
soul of embryo 25, 2; embryology 
27, pr.; metempsychosis 30, pr.; 
desire (of food) 38, 3; sleep 43, 2; 
dream 45, pr.; prophetic dreams 
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46, 11; divinatio naturalis 46, 11; 
classification of dreams 47, pr.; 
eschatology 54, 1/3. 

stoutness, influence of — on mind 
20, 4. 

Strato: on hyepovixöv 15, 5; &v&uvnotc 
24, pr.; tvavtia 29, 8; sleep 43, 2; 
dreams 46, 10. 

Strato (pupil of Erasistratus) on 
hycpovexdv 15, 5. 

Styx, water of — making immortal 
50, 3; cobaptism of Menand er 50, 3. 

substantia 9, 6; 32, 8. 

Suetonius I, 47*; 44, 2. 

surgery, estimation of — 10, 4 (25, 5). 

swallow, garrulous 32, 8. 

swan, -song 33, 9; poets thought to 
change into —s 33, 9. 

syllogisms, incomplete: 9, 5; 14, 3; 
25, 4; 29, 1; 29, 2; 38, 5; 42, 2; 
43, 7; abundant: 6, 1; 7, 4; 10, 7; 
14, 1; 17, 8; 21, 1; 25, 8; 56, 4; 
confused: 4; 6, 1/2; 7, pr.; 10, 7; 
12, 3; 18, 10; 21, 3; 27, pr.; 49, 3; 
50, 4. 

Tatianus, influence of — on Tert. 
2, 4; 8, 5 (11, pr.); 20, 5; 28, 1. 

Telmessus, divination at —, 46, 3. 

ten, symbolic interpretation of number 


Testament, Old —, cf. s. v. ‘plag- 
jarism'. 

testimonium ex aemulo 2, 5; — animae 
41, 3. 

Thales on the soul 5, 2; — in puteum 
6, 8. 

Thebans, stupidity of the — 20, 3. 

Thelwall and Holmes, I, 4*. 

Themiso I, 23*. 

Theophilus drawn upon in the frag. 
Fuldense 28, 1; combated Her- 
mogenes I, 8*. 

Theophrastus, Ọvo. 86%., I, 29*. 

Theopompus I, 47*; 2, 3; 44, 2. 

tollere infantem 19, 7. 
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traducianism 19, 6; 27, pr.; 36, 4; 
40, 1. 

Trecensis, Codex I, 1*. 

Trophonius, oracle of — 46, 11. 

Truth, *veritas perosa’ 1, 6; both old 
and young according to Tert. 28, 3. 

Typhon (magician) 57, 1. 

Ursinus, Fulv., I, 4*. 

Valentinus: regarded by Tert. as a 
Platonist (after the example of 
Irenaeus) 18, pr.; 18, 1; 18, 2; 
psychological views 18, 4/5; on the 
Adyos 18, 6; Bu9ös and oıyn 12, 1; 
division of men 18, 4; 21, pr.; the 
soul “immutable’ 21, 4. 

Varro, his Antiquitates divinae and 
A. humanae drawn upon by Tert., 
I, 46*; on embryology 27, pr.; 
A. hum.: 80, pr.; 30, 2; A. div.: 
37, 1; 39, 2; Endymiones: 55, 2; 
cf. also 32, 2. 

Vergil, (hidden) imitation of — 43, 7 
(49, 2); 50, 3; 50, 4; 53, 6. 

Vetusta Placita X, 29*. 

Vindicianus I, 27*. 

vine described as a living being 19, 4. 

Vincentius Victor I, 48*; 9, 7;25,9; 
36, 4; 37, 5; 38, 6. 

visions, frequently received on Sunday 
9, 4; cf. s. v. ‘prophecy’. 

vivisection, estimation of — I, 28*; 
10, 4. 

war regarded as a remedy against 
over-population 30, 4. 

weeping of children at birth 19, 8. 


weight, apparent increase in — of 
dead bodies 8, 3. 
wine, falsification of — 3, 1. 


women, position of — in the Church 


, 4. 

Xenocrates 5, 1; 6, 6; on the hycpovexdv 
15, 5; on sleep 43, 2. 

Zeno of Elea, death of —, 58, 5. 

Zeno (the Stoic), definition of the soul 
5, 8; division of the soul 14, 2. 


IV. INDEX OF GRAMMAR AND OF LATIN WORDS 


Ablat., equivalent to apposition 19, 5 | adulter = falsus 16, 7. 
(1, 3); ‘resultative’ — 19, 5 (27, 5; | adulterium animae "apostasy" Al, 4. 
31, 2; 50, 4); absolute — without | Adverb with function of adject. 1. 2; 
subject 15, 2; — limitationis after 2, 3; 6, 3; 8, 8; 9, 7; 31, 4; 36, 4; 
alius 12, 6; — of gerund = present cf. also S. y: ‘Adjective’. 
partic. 2, 6; cf. also s. vv. agere, | advivere 57, 
alius, calere, exulare, minus, peri- | aedificare ee 1. 


clitari, sub, transigere, viduare. aedituus oo aedetuus 28, 5. 
aborsus co abortus 87, 2. aemulus = inimicus 2, 5 (8, 1); = 
abruptus ‘rash’, ‘inconsiderate’ 8, 1. diabolus 20, 5. 
absolutus — certus 21, 7 (29, 4). aestimatio contrasting with revelatio 
absque = sine 43, 7. 9, 3. 
accedere transit. 28, 4; = accidens esse | aestuare referring to digestion 48, 3. 
6, 5 (10, 7; 20, 4). affectare 46, 12; 47, 1. 
accersere = auxilio — 5, 1; -erim perf. | affectio = -tus 31,3. 
subjunct. 5, 1. affectiosus 19, 9. 
accessio — accidens 25, 4. affectus — amor 16, 6 (56, 2); with 
accidens 9, 1 (cf. s. vv. accedere and concrete sense 56, 2. 
accessio). affinis with genit. 24, 2. 
accidentia 11, 4. affirmare, sc. falso 57, 5. 
Aceus.: after quo? and unde? 25, 6; — | affirmator 46, 10. 
graecus 25, 6 (28, 1); sg. accus. of | agere referring to metal-working 37,7; 
adject. = adv. 32, 3; plur. accus., with ablat. — degere, vivere 81, 4; 
id. 48, 1. — cum infin.: cf. s. vv. daemone -i 1, 4; -i almost = esse 
cedere, certus, congruere, dilucet, 27,9. 
dubitare, efficere, esse, evenire, peie- | agnoscere co adagnoscere and adcognos- 
rare, praestare, tenere; — cum infin. cere 6, 3. 


co Nomin. cum infin. 45,6; co indic. | ahori 57, 1. 
6, 1 (5, 6); dependent on subst.? | alias = ‘as it is’ 25, 2; 46, 8; 48, 1; 


46, 8; 57, 11. 56, 2. 

actorium 14, 3. alimonia 25, 4. 

actus in antitheses 11, 1 (27, 5). alioqui(n) 8, 4; “for the rest’ 39, 4; 

adaequare intransit. 8, 1. ef. s. v. ‘Pleonasm’. 

addicere 18, 10; with genit. instead of | aliqui(s) added on to proper names 
dat. 43, 12. 15, 2 (24, 5), -is — altus quis 20, 4. 

adeo = ideo 1, 4 (8, 5); non- — non alius with ablat. limitationis 12, 6. 
magnopere A3, 3. allocutio *sermon' 9, 4. 

adesse with dat. 9, 1. alternare with infin. 29, 3. 

adhuc — etiam 21, 1 ; = eliamtum 19,8 | alveus = alvus 10, 6. 

adimplere 19, 3. alvus = alveus 10, 6 

adire, absolute use of — 44, 1. amaritudo with concrete sense 32, 6. 


20, 6; 27, 8; 40, 4; 48, 8; 43, 9; 55, 4; Menander 50, 4; mundus 


juxtaposition of — and adverb 40, I; redemptor (-imere) 34, 2; 
58, 4; cf. also s. v. ‘Adverb’ and thamnus 32, 2; veneficium 2, 5; 
‘Substantive’. videri 45, 2. 


en with object. genit. = studium 
= ambitus 25, 3. 
Noo denoting eostasy 45, 8. 
amigratio = drovxla 80, 2. 
aninstead ofnum in indirect questions 
15, 1. 


administrare — curare 14, 4 (57, 9). 
adpingere = adnumerare 40, 4. 
adserere, construction 9, 1. 
adseverare = falso affirmare 17, 2. 
adsuescere with dat. 2, 3. 


Adjeet., used instead of genit. 8, 1; E Ambiguity of divinus 28, 1; : Endymion 
| 
adulari aliquid 43, 5. i 
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anima co animus 12, pr.; = Cdov 
24, 11 (31, 4; 36, 4); -abus 33, 11. 

animal = Cüov 1, 2 (25, 5). 

animatio 19, 3. 

antea avoided by Tert. 17, 14. 

’Avrıreraßoin 43, 12. 

anuloculter 25, 5. 

"Anak Aeyöueva occurring in De 

anima: a) Subst.: actorium 14, 3; 
anuloculter 25, 5; avocatrie 1, 5; 
capillago 51, 3; factitamentum 18, 12; 
fovella 7, 8; frigusculum 25, 7; 
inexperientia 20, 4; intellectualitas 
88. 6; obventus 41, 1; papiliunculus 
32, 3; peccatela 40, 2; perculsus 
52. 4; prosector 25, 5; refrigescentia 
43, 3; reliquatrix 85, 1; renidentia 
49, 1; secundatus 27, 3; submersus 
82, 6; superseminator 16, 7; b) Ad- 
ject.: coimplicitus 17, 2; commis- 
cibilis 12, 5; conresupinatus 48, 2; 
elementicius 32, 2; expugnatorius 
57, 2; exsuccidus 32, 3; fastidibilis 
33, 10; fatigabilis 32, 6; flaturalis 
10, 7; incommiscibilis 12, 2; inef- 
figiabilis 24, 1; inoblitteratus 24, 6; 
instructilis 14, 1; occisorius 83, 1; 
pervolaticus 46, 13; praemonitorius 
3, 1; properabilis 43, 3; revelatorius 
47, 2; ruboratus 25, 8; strangulabilis 
32, 6; supermundialis 18, 3; tarda- 
bilis 43, 3; vocalorius 47, 2; c) Verbs: 
auruginare 17, 9; circumfingere 
28, 3; coaegrescere 5, 5; com- 
pinguescere 25, 2; devigescere 27, 6; 
evigescere 38, 3; ignavescere 43, 12; 
infaecare 53, 5; praefugere 33, 5; 
redinvenire 46, 9; supermetiri 38, 8 
(pronatus (?) 2, 3). 


apex, metaphor. use of — 46, 11. 
apoplexis (-ia) 53, 4. 

apostata 2, 3. 

apparere: -et bonus = oalverar &yadoc 


ov 13, 1. 

appendix 55, 4. 

applaudere with dat. 16, 1. 

Apposition, nomin. in — 9, 7; 24, 3; 
cf. s. v. ‘Ablative’. 

apud co penes 14, 2. 

aquilegus 33, 7. 

arbiter 53, 1; = testis 25, 3; ‘inter- 
mediary' 38, 2. 

arbitrii libertas (and other terms for 
‘free will’) 20, 5. 

arbuscula 19, 3. 

arcanum = uvotnptoy 18, 3. 

arere victu = Enpopuyeiv 48, 4. 

argumentari, pejorat. sense of 
2, 5, of -atio 2, 5; of -ator 38, 3. 

argumentum 37, 11; with genit. 
10, 3. 
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argutus referring to mental qualities 
20, 3. 

armare, metaphor. use of — 24, 1. 

ars — magia 84, 2. 

artare = cogere 35, 2. 

artus, plur. ablat. -ubus 10, 7. 

artifex used as adject. 1, 5; referring 
to God 10, 6; to the devil 1, 5. 

arvum = vulva 27, 8. 

aspice introducing an instance 26, 1. 

Asyndeton 6, 4; 27, 1. 

atque ita in conclusions 11, 6. 

atqui(n) 10, 5. 

‘Attraction’ of tenses 1, 1; 20, 6; 
35, 3; of gender in relat. clauses 
15, 1. 

auceps oon to the devil 39, 1 
(1, 8). 

augur used as adject. 19, 8; 24, 10. 

auguratus ‘augury’ 26, 2. 

aulaeum, metaphor. use of — 41, 4. 

auriga metaphor. use of — 45, 2; 53, 3. 

aurula famae 28, 5. 

aut si 31, 6. 

balneum — lavacrum baptismi 50, 4. 

baptisma induere 50, 2. 

baptizator 50, 4. 

bene... quod 6, 7%. 

berullus 9, 6. 

biaeothanatus 57, 1. 

-bilis, adject. ending in — with active 
sense 43, 3. 

blandiri aliquid 43, 5. 

-bundus = present partic. 39, 1 (34, 5). 

caecus ‘untransparent? 46, 2; with 
object. genit. 10, 5. 

caedere — refutare 21, 1 (34, 1). 

caelum, plur. 28, 1. 

calere: -ens matre 26, 3. 

calumniosus 49, 2. 

campus, metaphor. use of — 18, 11. 

candida (subst.) 58, 2. 

candidatus used as adject. 39, 2. 

Capherea c» Capharea saxa 52, 4. 

capit = évdéyetar 4 (28, 4). 

captare (co aptare) coniecturam 10, 3. 

carcer corporis 53, 5. 

cardiaca 43, 8. 

cardo: -ines — fines 43, 8. 

carnalis 11, 8. 

castimonia 48, 8. 

catabolici spiritus 28, 5. 

caupo 8, 1. 

cavositas 55, 1. 

cedere with accus. c. inf. 24, 1. 

censeri — oriri 20, 1; — vocari 21, 3. 

census = origo 1, 1; ‘class’ 8, 1; 
‘number’ 31, 5. 

cerauniae gemmae 9, 6. 

certe introducing last part of a sentence 
17, 2. - us with acc. c. inf. 1,6. 
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cerviz co -ices 58, 4. 

cervus ‘fork’ 19, 4. 

charisma 9, 3. 

Chiasm 18, 9. 

choicus 40, 3. 

‘Christianisms’ (only cases dealt upon 
in the commentary): baptizator 
50, 4; caelum, plur. 23, 1; carnalis 
11, 3; charisma 9, 3; concupiscentia 
16, 6; consequi (?) 9, 3; constitutus(?) 
18, 4; coniemptibilis 33, 10; daemo- 
nicus 39, 3; episcopatus 16, 6; fig- 
mentum = res creata 37, 5; fornica- 
rius 35, 1; genimen 21, 4; genitura 
‘incarnation’ 23, 5; glorificare 26, 4; 
mundialis 54, 4; persona (ex, a, in, 
sub —) 17, 12; prophelare 11, 4; 
revelatio 55, 4; salvum facere 13, 3; 
sanctificare 26, 5; traditor ‘traitor’ 
11, 5; transgressor 35, 3. 

circumferre 8, 3 (9, 7). 

circumfingere 23, 3. 

circumgelare 23, 5. 

circumscribere ‘to deceive’ 57, 6. 

circumstantia 47, 8. 

eitius = facilius, potius 3, 3. 

citra = extra, praeter 20, 4. 

Clausula, influence of — on word- 
order, choice of words or structure 
of sentence: 1, 1; 2, 2; 2, 3; 10, 3; 
17, 2: 17, 6; 17, 11; 20, 2; 22, 2; 
25, 9; 81, 4; 85, 6; 41, 3; 48, 1; 
43,11; 46,6; 48, 2; 48,3; 51,8; 55,2. 

clavis, metaphor, use of — 55, 5. 

coacte 42, 2. 

coadolescere 16, 1. 

coaetaneus (adject.) with genit. 31, 2. 

cogere: sonum — 19, 7 

cogitatio co -tus 9, 8. 

cogitatorium 14, 3. 

cognitor 18, 10. 

colatus = purus 9, 6 (48, 1). 

collectus = solidus 37,6; = brevis 37, 6 

collocare 20, 6. 

commeatus vitae 30, 5. 

commentator 15, 5. 

commercium 4. 

commiscibilis 12, 5. 

committere “to bring into confliet’ 2, 5; 
*to bring about’ 32, 4; “to sin’ 58, 6. 

communicare intransit. 5, 5; -in with 
accus. 19, 2. 

comparare ‘to put on a level’ 2, 2. 

compellere with infin. 58, 3; with 
subjunet. 56, 8. 

compendium 14, 4; 50, 5. 

compingere 25, 2. 

compinguescere 25, 2. 

componere mortuum 51, 6. 

compos — conscius 2, 2 (24, 4; 84, 3; 
55, 2); — — mentis 45, 4. 
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compositicius 9, 2. 

conari ad superna 19, 5. 

concordia discors 8, 1. 

concupiscentivum 16, 3. 

concussio 3, 1. 

eondere pacem 51, 6. 

condicere 8, 1. 

condicionalis 52, 2. 

conditio = creatio 6, 9 (9, 8); = crea- 
tura 27, 8. 

configurare 9, 8. 

conflagratio = exnöpwars 54, 1. 

congredi alicui 1, 1. 

congruere with accus. c. inf. 44, 3; 
-entissimus 58, 6. 

coniectura with object. genit. 53, 2. 

consatus (co consitus) 5, 3; 48, 2; 
48, A. 

conscientia with object. genit. 17, 2. 

conseptum 58, 5. 

consequens est, ul 4. 

consequi frequently used by Christian 
authors 9, 3. 

conserere 11, 6; 25, S. 

consignare — confirmare 46, 12. 

consislere: argumentatio -it ‘is valid’ 
24, 12. 

consitus, cf. s. v. consatus. 

consolari iniuriam 1, 2. 

conspuere, metaphor. use of — 50, 2. 

consternatus 1, 2. 

constiti with ‘ingressive’ sense 1, 1. 

constitutio 4. 

constitutus = xadeorog, &v 18, 4. 

Constructio ad sensum 48, 3; 50, 1; 
57, 1; 58, 6. 

consultus ‘intentional’ 1, 4. 

consummare intransit. 42, 1. 

‘Contaminatio’ 9, 5; 83, 8; 45, 6; 46, 11. 

contingit = pertinet ad 17, 1. 

convenire — percipere 6, 4 (18, 5); — 
accusare 15, 4 (40, 4); — compellare 
25, 3. 

conoentare 54, 3. 

‘Conversio’ 28, 3; 57, 9. 

corpulentia with concrete sense 5, 2 
(28, 2). 

coruscare referring to evangelium 49, 3. 

credere, constructions of — 15, 4; -o in 
parentheses 26, 3; ‘ingressive’ sense 
of -idi 50, 5. 

credulitas 44, 2. 

cremenium 25, 4. 

criminator referring to the devil 35, 3. 

culleus 33, 6. 

cum with indic., with ‘adversative 
sense 33, 10. 

cunctari de 6, 7. 

curiositas 2, 4; ‘magic trick? 28, 4. 

custodia = carcer 35, 2. 

daemoni(a)cus 39, 3; 46, 12. 
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damnare ‘to vex’, ‘to torment’ 28, 2; | deserere = deficere 51, 3. 


— claudere, obstruere 28, 2. 

dare — concedere 10, 9 (9, 2). 

Dative: substituted by Genit., cf. s. v. 
‘Genitive’; — finalis equivalent to 
adject. 48, 3 (cf. 46, 4); — auctoris 
6, 4; possess. — 29, 2; cf. also s. vv. 
adesse, adsuescere, applaudere, con- 
gredi, delegare, inaugurare, incursare, 
instruere, obiacere, operari, prae- 
iudicare, subiacere. 

de used instead of partit. genit. 24, 5 
(20, 4); joined on to ‘modal’ ablat. 
1, 3; to ablat. limitationis 19, 5 
(82, 10); to instrum. ablat. 3, 3; 
— die = cotidie 30, 3; — longinquo 
17, 2. 

debitrix 35, 4. 

debitum naturae (i.e. ‘death’) 50, 2. 

debitus — deditus 24, 11 (9, 1). 

decedere, cf. s. v. discedere. 

decem septem 14, 2. 

decessio ‘death’ 85, 6. 

decoquere ‘to digest? 10, 5; == minuere 
53, 3. 

decoriare 33, 8. 

decumanus (sc. fluctus) 52, 4. 

decurrere ‘to take place’ 10, 7. 

decursio vitae 24, 8. 

dedicare = initiare 19, 7. 

dedignari, construction 32, 1. 

deducere = docere 15, 3 (48, 10). 

defaecatio 27, 6. 

defectus (partic.) 28, 5. 

defendere = comprobare 11, 1 (9, 1; 
21, 3). 

defetiscentia 43, 2. 

deficere used in polemics 29, 2. 

definitio ‘syllogism’ 6, 2. 

defraudatio 48, 8. 

dehinc 17, 3. 

delator referring to the devil 35, 8. 

delegare with dat. 56, 6. 

delibare 58, 8. 

deliberare = dubitare 17, 13. 

delicium ‘pet animal’ 24, 5. 

delictum co peccatum 16, 2. 

deliquium animae 44, 3. 

delirare referring to pagan philosophers 
82, 1. 

demonstrator — interpres 1, 6. 

demutare ‘to transfer’, ‘to shift” 24, 9; 
-bilis 21, 4. 

denegare ‘to make impossible’ 25, 4 
(53, 3). 

denique *for instance! 1, 3. 

depellere daemonia 1, 6. 

depretiare 17, 3. 

depugnare transit. 52, 4. 

derelinquere 5, 6. 

derogare 38, 3. 


designatus with genit. 39, 4. 

despoliare = cute spoliare 33, 3. 

despumare transit. and intransit. 27, 5. 

despuere = abominari or refellere 
50, 2. 

destinare 19, 5. 

detrudere leto 56, 3. 

devenire co Fr. devenir 11, 2. 

devertere co di- 58, 1. 

devocare in dubium 17, 13. 

devorsorium co di- 7, 4. 

dies, gender of — 56, 7. 

differentia with concrete sense 4. 

digerere 9, 4. 

digestio — concoctio 43, 3. 

digestus — concoctio 10, 6. 

dignatio (principis, dei) 47, 2. 

dignitas — ordo 31, 5. 

dilucet with accus. c. infin. 15, 4. 

diluere co de- 50, 8. 

dilutus = infirmus 24, 2. 

diluvio 46, 4. 

dinosci, pleon. use of -itur 17, 11. 

directo 52, 2. 

dirigere — interpretari 1, 6; — digerere 
25, 9. 

discedere co de- 31, 2; — mori 56, 6. 

discipula 54, 3. 

discordia concors 8, 1. 

discruciare = cruciando dirimere 53, 4. 

dispector 15, 4. 

dispensatio 43, 3. 

dispicere co de- in MSS 13, 1. 

dispositio 3, 2. 

dispunctio 33, 10; -ngere 33, 1. 

dissimulatio 43, 12. 

dissipare == dilaniare 33, 5. 

dissolubilis 9, 2. 

dissolutrix 42, 1. 

distinctio ‘isolation’ 11, 2. 

diversitas ‘isolation’ (?) 16, 2. 

dividere with pregnant sense 18, 5. 

divinitas co divinatio 28, 1. 

divinus, twofold sense of — 28, 1; 
-ae (sc. litterae) 15, 5. 

divisus — diversus 37, 5 (27, 8). 

divortium 7, 3 (44, 8). 

divus co deus 2, 8. 

dogma 33, 1. 

domare, metaphor. use of — 30, 3. 

dominatrix 22, 2. 

dominica sollemnia 9, 4. 

domus, plur. accus. -us 46, 13. 

dormire — obdormiscere 43, 9 (43, 10; 
45, 8). 

dormitio ‘sleep of death’ 55, 4; *resting- 
place! 55, 4. 

dos = donum 2,1; -tare = donare 2, 1. 

Double names 31, 3. 

dubitare with accus. c. infin. 46, 13. 
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dubium, in-deducere 24, 3; in-devocare 
17, 13. 

ducere referring to metal-working 
37,7; = docere (?) 15, 3. 

dum with causal sense 30, 4; ‘provided’ 
49, 3; 52, 4. 

dumtaxat 10, 1. 

durus ‘hard to believe’ 28, 8 (17, 2). 

ebibere 48, 9. 

ecce enim at the beginning of sentences 
6, 5. 

ecquis and et quis confused in MSS 
18, 12; ecquid — nonne 18, 12. 

ecstasis 45, 3. 

ediscere 43, 12. 

edocere 51, 1. 

effatus (subst.) 6, 3. 

efficacia = évepyela 14, 3. 

efficere with accus. c. infin. 2, 4. 

effigiare 9, 2. 

effruticare 27, 8. 

effundere partum 25, 2. 

eierare (at baptism) 35, 3. 

elanguere 53, 3. 

Eleazarus co Lazarus 7, 2. 

elidere = refellere 28, 6. 

eliquare 80, 3. 

Elipsis: of verbal forms: 2, 2; 3, 2; 
4; 5, 4; 7, 1; 25, 9; 26, 3; 28, 4; 
30, 5; 42, 1; 46, 5; 51, 4; 57, 7; 
of subst.: 15, 5; 82, 6; of et in third 
member of sentence 27, 1 (26, 3; 
31, 5; 45, 4; 46, 12); of pronoun 
in accus. c. infin. 2, 6 (18, 9; 23, 1; 
46, 5); of antecedens 9, 1 (17, 9); 
of relat. pronoun 6, 7. 

elogium 1", 10. 

eloquium 2, 2. 

emaculare 24, 5. 

emendicare, metaphor. use of — 51, 1. 

ementiri amicum 34, 4. 

enim opening discussion 4. 

enormiias 43, S. 

entelechia 32, 4. 

enubilare 8, 3. 

erogare 30, 5. 

eruditio with object. genit. 24, 5. 

esse: est with infin. 36, 2; with accus. 
c. infin. 4T, 8 (51, 4). 

esuries 24, 6. 

esus 10, 6. 

et: pleonastie use of — 1, 6 (8, 1); 
— before interrogat. pronoun 7, 2 
(8, 1; 17, 5; 24, 8); — = —.... 
quidem 10, 4 (18, 5); — ... etiam 
20, 2; — si instead of si — 24, 12; 
omission of et in third part of 
enumeration or sentence, cf. s. v. 
‘Ellipsis’; inversion of — 34, 4. 

ethnicus 3, 3. 

etiam: pleonastic use of — 56, 2; ‘still 
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further' 46, 1; at the end of an 
enumeration 32, 3; 32, 6. 

evacuare 38, 2; = aliquid vacuum 
existimare 46, 8. 

evenire with accus. c. infin. 53, 5. 

eventus 2, 1: ‘ehance’ 46, 2. 

eversio 26, 4. 

evocator (-are) 53, 6. 

ex abundanti 7, 1; e(x) contrario 5, 1; 
ex falso — falsum 28, 3. 

examen 23, 4 (30, 2; 86, 1). 

examinatio 10, 3. 

examinator 2, 6. 

excessus ‘digression’ 25, 1; ‘ecstasy’ 
45, 3. 

excidere sibi 25, 9; -it mihi = obliviscor 
25, 9. 

excludere daemonia 2, 5 (57, 5). 

exerciius ‘busy’ 43, 5. 

exhalare intransit. 55, 3 (54, 4). 

exhibe 10, 5. 

exitus = exilium 51, 4. 

exodium 51, 8. 

exonerare 30, 2. 

exorbilatio 24, 2. 

exorcismus 57, 5. 

expavescere transit. 80, 4. 

expeditio 2, 6. 

explodere 53, 1. 

expugnatio — op- 34, 2. 

expungere — absolvere 22, 1. 

exquisitus referring to torments 33, 5. 

exspeclare and spectare confused in 
MSS 498, 11. 

ex(s)ternatus 1, 2. 

exterminare = evertere 45, 5. 

extimus 48, 1. 

extorris with object. genit. 25, 2. 

extraneus with object. genit. 25, 2. 

extremior 83, 10. 

extrinsecus with function of adject. 6, 3 

exulare with ablat. 56, 8. 

fabalia = seges fabarum 31, 4. 

facere ad = pertinere ad 38, 1; ‘to 
contribute to’ 38, 1. 

facies = forma, species 53, 4; “front 
page’ 13, 2; — saeculi (terrae) 2, 3. 

facilis with passive infin. 30, 5; -ius = 
citius, potius 1, 4. 

facinus ‘criminal’ 25, 5; ‘victim’ 25, 5. 

Jactitamentum 18, 12. 

jactura = tò noseiodar 4. 

facultas = obot« 47, 4. 

familiaris with causat. sense 48, 4. 

famulus (adject.) with genit. 38, 9. 

femina (adject.) 36, 3. 

fenerare = augere 30, 2. 

fetus 6, 8. 

ficus, plur. accus. -us 21, 4. 

figmentum 37, 5. 

figulatio 25, 2. 
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figurare ‘to symbolize’ 18, 4. 

filii = liberi 5, 4. 

fines — pudenda 38, 2. 

Jingere aliquem. canentem, etc. 25, 2. 

firmius est — verius est 10, 9. 

fistulae arteriarum 10, 7. 

folles pulmonum 10, 7. 

fons animarum 20, 6; -tes uberum 56, 5. 

forma ‘rule’ 2, 2 (6, 1; 29, 2); ex-a 44, 3. 

fornicarius 85, 1. 

fortassean 5, 1. 

fraternitas = fratres 48, 3. 

frons ‘front page’ 13, 2. 

frustratorius 47, 1. 

fulcire cibo 6, 6. 

fungi, absolute use of — 9, 8 (19, 3; 
27, 5); — morte 35, 6. 

fut(tiilis 23, 1. 

Future, gnomie 8, 4; 56, 3; in subor- 
dinate clauses 10, 6; 32, 3; 87, 7 
(38, 5); 47, 2; 47, 4; ‘persevering’ 
l, 1; 38, 5. 

Geminatio 17, 13. 

generosilas = zbyeveia 8,4. 

genimen 21, 4. 

Genitive, used instead of dat. 2, 5; 
5, 1; 6, 3; 15, 2; 38, 3; 40, 1; 43, 5; 
43, 7; 43, 12; 46, 2; 48, 4; equivalent 
to adject. 1, 2; 17, 12; 28, 2; 35, 4; 
43, 12; substituted by adject., cf. 
s. v. ‘Adjective’; — qualitatis equi- 
valent to adject. 14, 3; 35, 2; 
Variatio of — qualitatis and adject. 
27, 4; — inhaerentiae 54, 4; — in- 
versus 32, 6; remarkable use of 
possess. — 37, 1; cf. also s. vv. 
addicere, affinis, ambitio, argumen- 
tum, caecus, coaetaneus, coniectura, 
conscientia, designatus, eruditio, ex- 
torris, extraneus, famulus, humanus, 
intactus, intrepidus, miserari, occasio, 
passibilis, postumus, prospectus, stu- 
pidus, tempus, vernaculus. 

genitura creatio 28, 5; — creatura 
38, 3; — facultas generandi 46, 5. 

genius — daemon 39, 8. 

gentilitas ‘nationality’ 24, 9 (30, 2). 

genus = — humanum 20, 6; = secus 
36, 4; hypallage after — 44, 2. 

gerere: amicum -—, etc. 34, 4. 

gerula 19, 8. 

Gerundive equivalent to fut. partic. 
of the passive 35, 6; to present 
partie, 39, 2. 

gesticulari aliquid 45, 2. 

glorificare 26, 4. 

gradus 6, 5; 15, 1; 24, 4. 

grassari 52, 3. 

gratulatio — gaudium 1, 3. 

grossus 54, 4. 

habere with infin. 32,4; -et with adverb 
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28, 1; -et with accus. ‘il y a’ 55, 5; 
-es = lenes, novisti 13, 3. 

haeresis 3, 1. 

haustus = aer hauriendus 54, 4. 

hebdomas 39, 2. 

hic qui, meanings of — 31, 3; hoc 
summing up a preceding sentence 

hinc... quod 17, 10. 

historia 28, 4 (28, 5). 

hodiernus: ad-m co in-m 34, 1. 

homo *human existence' 35, 6 (44, 1); 
— corpus 35, 6; — interior = anima 
9, 8; sui-inis 35, 6. 

honor 3, 2; ‘beauty’ 56, 2. 

horrere, absolute use of — 30, 3. 

hospitium 55, 5. 

humanus = object. genit. 46, 11. 

humor = semen 27, 3. 

hypogeum 28, 4. 

iam ergo 12, 5. 

ianitrir used as adject. 55, 4. 

ianua nativitatis 39, 1 — mortis 53, 4. 

ibidem = statim 19, 7. 

idea 18, 8. 

idem co ipse 32, 10; 35, 6; — referring 
to something not explicitly men- 
tioned 34, 2 (cf. 49, 2). 

ideoque — ideo 45, 6. 

idoneus 9, 4; -ior 18, 3. 

ieiunare, construction 6, 7. 

ieiunium indicere 48, 3. 

ignitus 9, 6. 

ille, pleonastic use of — 9, 8. 

illuminatio c» baptism 41, 4. 

imago co veritas 7, 2. 

imbuere 31, 2. 

immolare, metaphor. use of — 33, 9. 

immunis a "7, 3. 

impassibilis 12, 3. 

impendere — delere 51, 4. 

Impersonal use of the pass. 6, 9; of 
8. sg. 48, 2; cf. also s. v. ‘Infin.’. 

implicatio 2,6. 

improspecte 24, 7. 

in with ablat. = inter 31, 4; with 
ablat. instead of accus. 8, 2 (in dei 
gloria); 27, 8 (in uno); with accus, 
instead of ablat. 6, 8 (in unum); 
‘~ identitatis’ 19, 6 (33, 3) ; — aperto 
17, 6; — causa esse 17, 6; — discreto 
10, 8; — medio (‘obvious’) 51, 1; 
— proximo (‘obvious’) 44, 3; — 
spiritu esse (fieri) 8, 5 (9, 4); — vero 
57,5; — causam 88, 4; — totum 6, 6. 

in- a meaningless addition (e. g. 
inornare = ornare) 19, 3. 

inanire 12, 3. 

inaugurare with dat. 37, 4. 

incedere viam 35, 2. 

incolere 17, 11. 
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incolatus 57, 2. 

incongruentia 6, 2. 

ainconvertibilis 21, 7. 

incorruptibilis 24, 1. 

incubator 49, 2. 

incubo 44, 2; -us 44, 2. 

incursare with accus. or dat. 2, 3. 

incursus daemonum 57, 4. 

4nde — ab eo, ete. 85, 1. 

indignativum 16, 3. 

indissolubilis 9, 2. 

individuitas 51, 2. 

indubitate 28, 1. 

inducere — docere 9, 7 (23, 1) 

induere (co metempsychosis) 38, 9; 
— baptisma 50, 2; — Christum 50, 2. 

indulgentia = domum 14, 4. 

ineffigiatus 9, 2. 

ineffigiabilis 24, 1. 

ineptum. (est), ut 42, 

infamare 17, 2. 

infantia — -tes 25, 5 (26, 2). 

infanticidium 25, 5. 

infercire, construction of — 6, 7. 

Infinitive, after prepositions 4; used 
as subst. 17, 12; pronoun added on 
to — 10, 7; impersonal use of 
passive — 5, 6; 30, 5; — after 
verba sentiendi et declarandi on the 
analogy of verba voluntatis 38, 2; 
cf. also s. vv. alternare, compellere, 
esse, facilis, habere, minari, monere, 
praecipere, praevenire, servare, SOT- 
tiri, superest. 

infringere palmam 1, 3. 

infuleire 11, 3 (23, 4). 

ingenium ‘invention’ 1, 6 (2, 3). 

inieclio = Erıßorn and eioßorn 34, 8 
(inicere, ib.). 

initiari aliquid 48, 12. 

inoblitteratus 24, 6. 

inobscurabilis 8, 4. 

inornare = ornare 19, 3. 

inquies (subst.) 25, 3. 

inquilinus 38, 4. 

inruere transit. 24, 8; = devorare 81, 4. 

insinuatio 46, 12. 

insolescere ‘to increase «shamelessly >’ 
30, 4. 

instantia ‘immediate occurrence’ 56, 2. 

énstinctus 16, 1 (27, 5). 

instructilis = structilis 14, 1. 

instructus (subst.) 19, 2. 

instrumentum ‘(part of) Holy Scrip- 
ture’ 11, 8. 

instruere 5, 3; 
(35, 1). 

intactus with genit. 26, 4. 

intendere — intueri 47, 3. 

intentio == accusatio 15, 4; = observatio 
47, 8. 


l. 


— alicui aliquid 10, 6 


Indices 


inter: — eos *one of them’ 9, 5 (42, 2); 
— cetera . . . quoque 46, 11; = apud 
2, 4 (54, 2). 


interdum with function of adject. 22,1. 

interest de 25, 2 (1, 2). 

interim ‘provisionally’ 9, 7. 

interpolator referring to the devil 16, 7. 

interpretari with dat.(?) 46, 4. 

interstruere 58, 2. 

intonare 28, 1. 

intrepidus with genit. 82, 6. 

intrinsecus with function of adject. 
6, 3. 

intus with function of adject. 9, 7. 

inurere 20, 8. 

invadere aliquid 26, 8; 
81, 4. 

invehi with dat. 19, 5. 

investis 56, 5. 

inviscare 1, 8. 

invilatio daemonum 89, 1. 

tocundus 52, 8. 

ipse instead of is 2, 1; co idem 10, 9 
(14, 5; 32, 9); — um quod — eo ipso 
quod 32, 9; referring to something 
not explicitly mentioned 34, 2. 

iste — hic 1, 1 (17, 18). 

iugulatio 25, 5. 

iuxta 2, 1l. 

lactare co -ere 19, 9. 

lapathus, vulgar forms of — 32, 2. 

laqueus, metaphor. use of — 2, 5. 

lavare intransit. 50, 4. 

Law terms diseussed in the com- 
mentary: 
addicere 18, 10; affirmator 46, 10; 
artare = cogere 85, 2; calumnicsus 
49, 2; cognitor 18, 10; committere 
‘to bring about’ 32, 4; compendium 
50, 5; condicionalis 52, 2; coniectura 
with genit. 58, 2; consorlium 2, 2; 
constitutus 18, 4; convenire — accu- 
sare 15, 4; debitriz 85, 4; depretiare 
17, 3; derogare 88, 8; destinatus with 
genit. 89, 4; directo 52, 3; dispungere 
33,1 (-ctio 83, 10); dotalis (-e man- 
cipium) 41, 4; elogium 17, 10; ex 
abundanti 7, 1; examinatio 10, 3; 
frustratorius 47, 1; idoneus 9, 4 
(-ior 18, 3); incolatus 57, 2; incubator 
49, 2; infamare 17, 2 (3); inquil- 
natus 88, 5; inquilinus 38, 4; intentio 
‘charge’ 15, 4; liberare = absolvere 
17, 10; licentia = potestas 2, 2; 
mancipare 88, 9; obtinere — -litem 
19, 6; onerare = accusare 17, 4 
(40, 4) ; patrocinari 2, 4; patrocinium 
13, 3; peraequatio (?) 24, 3; post- 
liminium 85, 6; praeiudicare 2, 2 
(with dat. 8, 5); praeiudicium 2, 5; 
praerogativa 39, 4; principaliter (?) 


devorare 
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18, 9; promulgare 11, 3 (46, 6); 
provocare 2, 2 (19, 3); rato fieri 35,1; 
reatus 89, 3; reliquatio 56, 4; reliqua- 
irig 95, 1; renuntiator 57, 11; 
repromittere 9, 4; reputare 12, 6; 
rescindere 43, 8; rescissio 53, 3; 
salvo eo, ut (?) 18, 6; satisfieri 35, 1; 
spondere 50, 2; sponsor 9, 4; 
stipulari 50, 2; subscribere = con- 
cedere 40, 4; superfluum 51, 4; 
testimonium ex aemulo 2, 5; usur- 
patio 58, 2; usus (ac) fructus 54, 3; 
vindicta, per-m liberare 34, 4. 

laxare metalla 37, 6. 

lectulus (instrument of torture) 55, 5. 

lenocinium 48, 4. 

liberalitas = donum 47, 2. 

liberare = absolvere 17, 10. 

licere without object (-et mihi = potens 
sum) 28, 5; -ebit instead of -et 
20, 2; 32, 2. 

linea, metaphor. use of — 28, 1. 

linguatus 3, 1. 

litleratura 57, 2. 

loculus, metaphor. use of — 48, 2. 

locus 1, 2; -i muliebres 25, 2; -us 
libidinis publicae 34, 2. 

-loquium 6, 7. 

lorica pectoris 15, 5. 

loricare 38, 5. 

lucusia 15, 2. 

ludibriosus 47, 1. 

ludificare c» -ri 17, 14. 

magia co magica 57, 1. 

magis = potius 5, 1; 29, 1; — est, ut 
31, 2. 

magister referring to Socrates 1, 2. 

maledicere transit. 35, 2. 

malle aliquid 31, 4. 

malus — diabolus 11, 5. 

mandibula 10, 5. 

mansio 54, 1. 

manum porrigere 5, 6. 

mas with function of adject. 36, 3. 

massa 13, 1. 

materialis 21, 3. 

matriz 19, 6. 

medella 46, 9. 

mediocritas = parvitas 10, 6; = media 
pars 53, 4. 

meditari intransit. 17, 8; — mortem 
43, 12. 

memoria, — sepulcrum 46, 12. 

mens 12, 1. 

mentio = titulus, nomen 13, 1; 35, 3. 

mentiri amicum, etc. 34, 4; -or, si 19, 7. 

merces — mera 34, 2. 

mere = merces 34, 2. 

messis — abscisio 58, 4. 

metatio = domicilium, hospitium 14, 5. 

melempsychosis 31, 5. 


metensomalosis 31, 5. 

methodicus 6, 6. 

milesia 23, 4. 

minari with present infin., without 
accus. 13, 3; ad superna — 19, 5. 

ministerium — minister 40, 2. 

minus with ablat. = sine 35, 1. 

minutal 32, 8. 

minutiloquium 6, 7. 

miscere = unire 45, 3. 

miserari with genit. 25, 5. 

modicus = parvus 10, 6. 

modulari 37, 1. 

monere with infin. 25, 9. 

-Moses (Moyses), genit. of — 35, 6. 

motator 12, 1. 

motorium 14, 3. 

mundialis 54, 4. 

mundipotens 23, 2. 

munificentia = munus 14, 4. 

snutare intransit. 29, 2; ‘to transfer’, 
‘to shift’ 24, 9 (25, 3). 

mutuari aliquid 23, 6. 

nam el instead of iam et 10, 2. 

Names, double 31, 3. 

nativitas 11, 6; 28, 1. 

nativitus 12, 1. 

natura co substantia 9, 6; 32, 8; 
= pudenda 46, 5. 

naturalia ‘natural faculties 20, 1; 
— pudenda 46, 5. 

ne instead of ut non 6, 5 (16, 7; 57, 9). 

nec — ne... quidem 5, 6. 

necdum — nondum 19, 3. 

negare — irritum reddere 25, 4. 

Neologisms occurring in De anima: 
A. Words used by Tert. only (T). 1. 
Subst.: ahorus 57, 1; biaeothanatus 
57, 1; despectrix 23, 2; [igulatio 
25, 2; naturalitas 16, 1; novellitas 
28, 3; recidivatus 28, 2; recogitatus 
6, 8; veclaculum (?) 53, 8; visualitas 
29, 3; vivicomburium 1, 6 (33, 6); 
Adject.: concupiscentivus 16, 3 (4.5); 
extranaluralis 43, 1 (.6); mundi- 
potens 23, 2; sapientialis 15, 1 (.4); 
Adv.: temporatim 28, 1; Verbs: 
effruticare 27, 8; inornare 19, 3; 
supparare 25, 9 (30, 5); transvenire 
23, 6. — B. Words used by Tert. 
for the first time (Tp). 1. Subst.: 
adulatrix 51, 4; apostata 11, 5; 
argumentator 38, 3; aversatriz 51, 4; 
cogitatorium 14, 3; contrarietas 29, 3; 
corporalitas 7, 1; deceptus 18, 4; 
dedecoratio 34, 4; defaecatio 27, 6; 
defetiscentia 48, 2; defraudatio 43, 8; 
dilatatio 37, 6; diluvio 46, 4; dis- 
centia 23, 6; dissolutrix 42, 1; 
divinatrix 22, 2; episcopatus 16, 6; 
esuries 24, 6; exorbitatio 24, 2; 
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5; incongruentia 6, 2; 
incubator 49, 2; individuitas 51, 2; 
infanticidium 25, 5; inquilinatus 
388, 5; mandibula 10, 5; minulilo- 
quium 6, 7; motator 12, 1; nuditas 
83, 5; operatriz 11, 4; paratura 2, 8; 
passivitas 4; peraequatio 24, 3; 
peremptriz 42, 1; postremitas 58, 4; 
pracdicatriz 46, 8; praelibatio 58, 2; 
praenuntiatio 46, 12; praeparatura 
48, 9; principaittas 13, 1; puerarius 
55, 4; quinio 6, 8; 1ationalitas 38, 6; 
recreator 48, 7; redintegrator 43, 7; 
reminiscentia 23, 6; retractatus 2, 6; 
segregatio 48, 2; sensualitas 17, 2: 
sepultor 46, 7; structus (?) 18, 5; 
suffectio 28, 2; transgressor 35, 8: 
2. Adject.: aedificaiorius 47, 2; 
affectiosus 19, 9; aqwilegus 88, 7: 
cadaverinus 82, 6; circumcordialis 
15, 5; contemporalis 27, 4; conver- 
tibilis 21, 4; demutabilis 91, 4; 
distantivus 9, 1; divisibihs 14, 1; 
famulatorius 33, 1; frustratorius 
47, 1; impassibilis 12, 8; inconver- 
tibilis 21, 7; incorruptibilis 24, 1: 
indignativus 16, 8; indivisibilis 51,5; 
inobscurabilis 8, 4; intellectualis 6, 4; 
invitalorius 57, 2; linguatus 8, 1: 
materialis 21, 8; methodicus 6, 6: 
mundialis 54, 4; paredrus 28, 5; 
passibilis 7, 4; "propheticus 2, 8; 
quadrangulatus 17, 2; scabidus 88, 2; 
sensualis 18, 2; subaquaneus 82, 8; 
substantivus 20, 1; Adv.: moderanter 
17, 4; passibiliter 45, 4; Verbs: 
coadolescere 16, 1; conc 'entare 54, 3; 
deminorare 88, 9; desultare 82, 6; 
enubilare 3, 8; inviscare 1,8; recor- 
porare 83, 7; redaccendere 30, 5; 
reluminare 34, 4; subdividere 16, 3; 
subremanere 18, 10; supersapere 

18, 2 2; titulare 13, 1. 

nescio with accus. 8, 4; -an ‘probably 
not’ J, 2. i 

Neuter: cf. s. v. ‘Kominal predicate’. 

ni 25, 4. 

nisi quod 34, 5; -si 46, 10. 

nomen: frigidum -— — — jrigoris 27,5; 
sui -is 85, 6; — almost = ‘being’ 
40, 2. 

Nominative, used instead of dat. 
finalis 25, 6; 51, 2; cf. also s. v. 
*Apposition' ; — cum infin. co accus. 
cum. inf. 435, 6; after sustineri 56, 4. 

Nominal predieate, neuter gender of 
— 27, 9 (39, 2; 48, 1). 

nominatior 13, 2. 

non: in 0g! Ev 2, 5; — modo... sed 
19, 2; — puto = puto — 10, 6. T; 
— statim 4; — lamen 24, 4. 


exorcismus 57, 


| 


Indices 


nos referring to Montanists 9, 4. 
noster — Christianus 2, 1 (7, 1; 20, 1). 
notare 40, 2. 

num — nonne 47, 8 (0s 3). 
numquid = num 32, 

obfirmare intransit. 24, 5. 

obiacere with dat. *to contrast with" 


oblatio 52, 2. 

oblisare (in religion) 39, 3. 

obmuss(it}are 18, 1. 

obsequium with concrete sense 18, 6. 

obstetrix, metaphor. use of — 89, 2. 

obstrepere = adversari 24, 10. 

obstruere intransit. 24, 5. 

obtinere — litem-, vincere 12, 6. 

obumbrare 39, 1 (45, 6). 

occasio = oop 24, 12 
44, 1. 

odii, perf. of odi 10, 4. 

officium with concrete sense 37, 1; 
‘function’ 12, 6. 

omen 24, 10. 

omnimodus 95, X. 

omnis — plenus, perfectus 26, 1 (28, 2; 
46, 12); -ia at the end of an enume- 
ration — denique omnia ox cetera 
omnia 17, 11; per -~ia 9, 4; 
jnstead of uterque 31, 5. 

onerare = accusare 40, 4 (17, 4). 

opera = opus 10, 8 (11, 1; 14, 4; 27, 5). 

operari with dat. 18, 8; transit. 18.8; 
-atior = -antior 57, 6. 

operator (-trix) 11, 4. 

operositas = represyta 2,6. 

opimilas 20, 4. 

oportere, constructions of — 17, 10. 

op(p)ortunus 7,3. 

ordo 22, 1 (50, 1). 

organum 10, 2. 

originalis = patriarchalis 8, 8. 


; with genit. 


— 


origo = patriarcha 3, 8; ‘ancestor’ 
30, 
oscillum, metaphor. use of — 12, 2. 


palaestra, metaphor. use of — 2, 6. 

pangere = serere 80, 8. 

Parallelism, influence of — on struc- 
ture of sentence 1, 1; 1, 6; 2, 4; 
7, 1; 18, 5; 24, 2; incomplete — 
1,4; 8, 3; 48, 11; 50, 3. 

paratura « part of) Holy Scripture' 2,3. 

paredri spiritus 28, 5. 

parere — apparere 6, 3. 

pariare intransit. 80, 5. 

Partic. instead of indic. 1, 3; 17, 2 
(18, 2; 25, 6). 

d E aperire 26, 2; 

2. 

pui luce 56, 3. 

passibilis with object. genit. 12, 3 

passivitas 4. 


— effundere 
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passivus 4. 

patrocinium with concrete sense 13, 3. 

pavus 33, 8. 

paa - osculum pacis 51, 6. 

peculium = proprietas 37, 5. 

pecus, -udis ‘sheep’ 13, 3. 

pecus, -oris ‘embryo’ 25, 5 ‘domestic 
anımal’ 80, 8. 

peierare with accus. c. infin. 28, 8. 

penes co apud 14, 2. 

pensare 58, 7. 

pepo ‘blockhead’ 32, 1. 

peraequare, absolute use of — 29, 2. 

peraequatio 24, 3. 

peremptorius 25, 5. 

perempiriz 42, 1. 

Perfect with ‘ingressive’ sense 1, 1: 
50, 5. 

perfectus (subst.) 20, 3. 

perfundere referring to baptism 50, 5. 

periclitari with ablat. limitationis 27, 6 ; 
— de 9,2. 

perinde with function of adject. 34, 3; 
48, 10; — ... quia 33, 3. 

permittere, construction of — 18, 2. 

perosus with passive sense 1, 6. 

persona 40, 3; ex, sub, in -a 17, 12; 
ex -a = ex voce alicuius (?) 57, 11. 

Personification 5, 4; 14, 2; 18, 10; 
35, 3; 38, 2; 47, 3; 48, 2. 

persuadere transit. 44, 3. 

persuasio ‘conviction’ 23, 1. 

percivere intransit. 36, 4. 

petitio *prayer' 9, 4. 

philosophatus 3, 2. 

philosophia with concrete sense (‘the 
philosophers’) 2, 5 (3, 3); œ Plato 
6, 8 (24, 6). 

philosophus (-ia) especially referring 
to Plato 4; 6, 7; -t co Aristoteles 
10, 5. 

plane 6, 5 (2, 1). 

plastica (-e) 43, 11. 

plebs ‘community’ 9, 4. 

Pleonasm of et 1, 6; 8, 1; of hypoth. 
clauses 29, 2; 44, 3; 48, 2; of adv. 
6, 8; of ille 9, 8; of videri 52, 2(1, 1); 
of eliam 56, 2; of dinosci 17, 11. 

Pluperf. instead of imperf. 9, 8. 

Piural, due to preceding plural 20, 4; 
24, 4; 25, 7; 45, 2; 55, 2. 

plus est quod 19, 8. 

pompa (diaboli) 35, 3. 

ponere intransit. 42, 1. 

popularitas ‘population’ 30, 2. 


populus — multitudo 6, 8; — Israel 
9, 3. 

portendere — significare 18, 3. 

portus, metaphor. use of — 2, 1. 


posse = potens esse 57, 8; = esse posse 
18, 7. 
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posteaquam c» posiquam 34, 2. 

postliminium 35, 6. 

postumus with genit. 17, 12. 

potior — potentior 18, 10. 

prae — propter 2, 2. 

praecidere 16, 6. 

praecipere with infin. 20, 3. 

praeco = apostolus 3, 3. 

praecocus 20, 3. 

praeesse — praesto esse (?) 20, 5. 

praeire 43, 7. 

praeiudicare de 2, 2; with dat. 8, 5. 

praeiudicium 2, 5. 

praeparatura 43, 9. 

praesertim 28, 3. 

praesidere 33, 2. 

praestantia 2, 6. 

praestare with accus. c. infin. 51, 3; 
— fortem 34, 4; instead of se — 35, 2. 

praestruere 18, 5. 

praecaricari 1, 6; -ator 25, 2. 

praevenire transit. 15, 4; with infin. 
26, 8. 

pratum, metaphor. use of — 24, 11. 

Pregnancy: cf. s.v. adulari 48, 5; 
discruciare 58, 4; evacuare 46, 3; 
infamare 17, 2; privare 2, 2; 
probator 43, 7; stipare 54, 4. 

Preposition with subst. equivalent to 
adject. 10, 9 (25, 5; 44,2). 

primatus: ‘right of primogeniture’ 
27, 3. 

primordium referring to events des- 
cribed in Genesis 9, 7 (19, 5; 26, 5; 
27, 7; 29, pr.; 86, 4; 48, 11); with 
genit. definit. 19, 5; a-o co de-o 
38, 1. 

principale = tfyeuovtxóv 15, 1 (14, 2); 
-ttas 13, 1; -iter 18, 9. 

prior co proprius in MSS 38, 6 (41, 3). 

priusquam avoided by Tert. 26, 5. 

privare = privum facere 2, 2; -atus 
‘special’ 54, 4. 

probator = probum faciens 43, 7. 

procedere ‘to appear’ 1, 5; ‘to take 
place’ 43, 3. 

prodactus 48, 1. 

profari = npognrebew 48, 9. 

professor veritatis, etc. 25, 2. 

profuturus == utilis 38, 5. 

progressior 31, 2. 

prohibere = vetare 2, 7. 

proinde with function of adject. 34, 3; 
two subsequent sentences opened 
by — 16, 2. 

promulgare 46, 6 (11, 8). 

propago 2, 6 (19, 6). 

prophetia ‘Holy Scripture’ 4 (2, 3; 
2, 4; cf. 28, 1). 

propositio 6, 3. 

proprietas 8, 1 (9, 5; 21, 4). 
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proprius — suus 2,2. 

propler with gerundive 35, 1. 

proseribere = inscribere 13, 2; = titu- 
lare, vocare 24, 1. 

prosector 25, 5. 

prospectus with object. genit. 6, 8. 

providere — prae- 8, 1. 

provocare 19, 3. 

pthisis 20, 4. 

pulsare = accusare 20, 3 (40, 4). 

pulsus 19, 7. 

pupula 10, 5. 

puta ‘for instance’ 56, 5. 

pythonici spiritus 28, 5. 

qua with causal sense 39, 1. 

quaestionem pati 4; -es (in)finitae 2, 7. 

quale est, ut 24, 8. 

qualiterqualiter co qualiter 54, 1. 

quam, bene = optime 45, 4; quam 
instead of antequam and postquam 
56, 2. 

quamdiu *until 40, 1. 

quamquam with subjunct. 38, 1. 

quando with adversative force 20, 6. 

quanti — quot 9, 6. 

quatenus = quoniam 1, i. 

querella 30, 4. 

Question, Variatio modorum in in- 
direct -s 18, 1; indic. in indirect -s 
53, 1. 

qui instead of quis after si and ne 25, 8. 

quia with subjunct. 12, 4; not followed 
by verbum finitum 25, 6 ; 26, 3; 50,1. 

quicumque 36, 4; 37, 1. 

quidni? 6, 6. 

quinio 6, 8 (46, 11). 

quisque after posit. 2, 4; after com- 
parat. 9, L; after possess. pronoun 
35, 6. 

quo mihi lapidem?, etc. 25, 6; quo = 
ex quo 27, 8. 

quod — (or almost —) sicut 10, 6; 
15, 5; 17, 10; 18, 10; 19, 2; — with 
subjunct. instead of accus. c. infin. 
17, 13. 

quominus 39, 1. 

rapere 25, 2. 

ratio circumlocution by means of — 
2, 6. 

ralo fieri (habere) 35, 1. 

re- meaningless 46, 2 (20, 2). 

reatus ‘sin’ 39, 3. 

recenseri = renasci 31, 5 (40; 1). 

recipere ‘to guarantee’ 40, 1. 

recogitatus 6, 8. 

recognoscere 17, 6. 

reformari almost = renasci 32, 4. 

refrigerare intransit. 51, 7. 

refrigerium 38, 11. 

refundere, metaphor. use of — 33, 2; 
48, 2. 


Indices 


Relative clause instead of hypothet. 
clause 9, 1 (17, 9; 28, 2; 83, 7; 55, 4); 
Tn auem sense, e. g. 30, 1; cf. also 

Relative pronoun, neutr. after masc. 
or femin. antecedens 25, 3; sg. after 
plur. antec. 50, 5; cf. also s.v. 
‘Ellipsis’. 

reliquatio 56, 4. 

relucere 18, 4. 

renidentia 49, 1. 

renuntiare diabolo 85, 3. 

renuntiator 57, 11. 

repastinare 50, 4. 

repercutere = refutare 23, 6. 

Repetitions in arguments 6, 1; cf. also 
S. v. ‘syllogisms’, Ind. III. 

repraesentare 57, 12. 

vepromiltere 9, 4. 

reputare — deputare 12, 6 (46, 3). 

re$, circumlocution by means of — 
11, 5; 20, 3. 

rescissio 58, 8. 

respicere ‘to take into account? 10, 3; 
— perspicere 46, 2. 

respondere ‘to give an advice’ 6, 6 
(26, 1); — spondere 20, 2. 

resumi almost = renasci 31, 1. 

retractare = tractare 16, 3; — dubitare 
2, 6. 

retractatus 2, 6 (46, 1). 

retro = antea 23, 6. 

retundere = refellere 3, 3. 

revelatio 55, 4 (9, 8). 

revincere — refellere 25, 3. 

revocari = renasci, recenseri 35, 1. 

revolubilis 28, 2. 

revolvi referring to metempsychosis 
31, 3; -ere ‘to repeat? 3, 4. 

Rhyme,influence of — on choice of 
words 10, 6; 24, 5; 32, 6; 43, 12. 

romphaea 55, 4. 

ruboratus 25, 3. 

rupex 6, 7. 

sacramentum 1, 4; 9, 4; 11, 4; 18, 4. 

saeculum 1, 6. 

sagina 48, 2. 

salvo eo, ut 18, 6; -um facere 13, 3. 

sanctificare 26, 5. 

sancius = mundus 39, 4. 

sanguis co martyrium 55, 5. 

sapor — sapere 12, 5. 

satialissime 46, 11. 

scabidus 38, 2. 

scena 46, 12; — corporis 51, 4. 

schisma 8, 1. 

schola 1, 6. 

secessio ‘death’ 44, 2. 

secreta = loci muliebres 25, 5. 

secundatus 27, 3. 


| securus with causat. sense 50, 4. 


INDEX OF GRAMMAR AND OF LATIN WORDS 


sed nec 15, 5 

segregatio 43, 2. 

semel ‘once for all’ 33, 11. 

sepultura = -crum 82, 1; = mortuus 
51, 2. 

sequestrare 14, 5. 

servare with infin. 47, 3. 

si followed by partic. 1, 3; 18, 2: 

. .sed 82, 9; -quando — aliquando 

18, 9; -fuisse(n)t 10, 8; -forte 8, 5 

(26, 4; 43, 5; 57, 8). 


sic... Si 6, 7; —...dum 8,2 (17, 3); 
—,.. quod 10, 6; — quoque 6, 7; 
10, 6. 


sigillarius motus 6, 8. 

signare — confirmare 8, 1 (81, 1). 

silva — multitudo 2, 6 (24, 11). 

simpliciter interpretari 35, 2. 

singulare 31, 1. 

sive 12, 1. 

socius ‘belonging to a socius" 5, 5. 

solacium = auxilium 7, 1. 

solidus ‘complete’ 57, 12. 

sollemnis 27, 5. 

sollicitus == intentus 53, 5. 

solummodo 10, 2. 

somniare referring to pagan philoso- 
phers 28, 5. 

somnus: in -is = in -iis 9, 8. 

sonat de plaustro 17, 8. 

sophista 28, 2 (3, 3). 

sopitus *deceased' 57, 2. 

sors 11, 6 (20, 6; 43, 9). 

sortiri with infin. 8, 4. 

sperare — exspectare 35, 5 (56, 6). 

statio 48, 4; — sensuum 48, 2. 

Status 4; 11, 1. 

sternere viam 16, 5. 

stilus = liber 52, 3. 

stipare, pregnant sense of — 54, 4. 

stropha 28, 4. 

structus (subst.) 18, 5. 

struere — instruere 10, 3 (2, 2; 5, 8; 
10, 7). 

stupidus with object. genit. 26, 4. 

suasoriae 56, 2. 

sub indicating time 48, 1 (55, zd 

subdivalis 55, 1. 

subiacere with dat. 18, 3. 

subjunctive: potentialis 9, 4; quod 
dicendum sit 18, 2; quod faciat ad 
38, 1. 

sublimare 54, 2. 

sublimitas = altitudo 9, 1. 

subornare 2, 4. 

subostendere 12, 3. 

subremanere 18, 10. 

subscribere = dare, concedere 40, 4. 

substantia... opera 11, 1 (14, 4). 

Substantives with function of adject.: 
adulatrix 51, 4; augur 19, 8 (24, 10); 
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aversafrix 51, 4: avocaltrie 1, 5; 
candidatus 89, 2; coaetaneus 31, 2; 
debitrir 35, 4; decurialis 37, 3; 
dissolutriz 42, 1; divinatrix 22, 2; 
dominatrir 22, 2; famulus 33, 9; 
femina 36, 3; ianitrir 55, 4; mas 
36, 8; operatrix 11, 4; peremptrix 
42, 1; praeciudicatrix 46, 8; soror 
52, 3. 

succidere co succedere in MSS 34, 3; 
43, 5. 

succussus 49, 1. 

suffundor = pudet me 88, 2; 
38, 2. 

suffusio ‘fusion’ 36, 4. 

suggestus 1, 1; 12, 1. 

sulcus — vulva 27, 8. 

sumere ‘to obtain’ 9, 4 (22, 2; 50, 5). 

summus — supremus 53, 4. 

supercaelestis 23, 3. 

superducere almost — addere 25, 6. 

superest with infin. or subjunct. 43, 5. 

superfluum ‘remainder’ 51, 4. 

supparare 25, 9 (30, 5). 

suppellex referring to the body 40, 3. 

suspendere 52, 2; = torquere 18, 7. 

sustinere = expectare 56, 3; -eri fol- 
lowed by nomin. c. infin. 56, 4. 

suus referring to logical subject 2, 5; 
== proprius 18, 11. 

tam: non- == non magnopere, non vehe- 
menter 33, 5. 

lantundem (adv.) 8, 5. 

lantus: non- — non valde magnus 38, 5 
(ef. 41, 2); -i = tot 6, 7. 

taxare = accusare 49, 2. 

temperare 10, 8; co £nterpretari 35, 2 

temperius 36, 4. 

tempus with genit. I, 2. 

tenere with accus. c. inf. 28, 3; 
cogi 45, 1. 

tenor 3, 2. 

terminus 26, 1. 

thamnus, cf. s. v. ‘Ambiguity’. 

the(n)saurus 15, 4. 

tibicinare ‘to support’ 38, 5. 

titulare 18, 1. 

titulus 2, 5; = liber 3, 4 (20, 5); in 
cella meretricis 84, 4. 

traditor ‘traitor’ 11, 5. 

traducere = coarguere or ‘to ridiculize' 
1, 5. 

tradux 9, 6. 

transactio = consummatio 55, 3. 

transgressio 16, 1; -or 35, 3. 

transigere with ablat. — degere, vivere 
49, 2. 

translatio 32, 4. 

transvenire 23, 6. 

trinitas 16, 4. 

trinus = triplex 48, 3. 


-usior 


-eri 
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iunc with function of adject. 1, 2 
(31, 4; 36, 4). 

tutus with causat. sense 50, 4. 

uncus 983, 6; — hebes 25, 5. 

unde: — illis animam? 25, 6 (19, 9); 
co undeunde 51, 8. 

unguen 46, 8. 

unio — unitas 13, 8. 

unire 17, 6. 

be” Ev 2, 5; 44, 3. 

usque adv. 25, 8; 81, 1; prepos. 46, 6; 
-ad ‘even’ 11, 5. 

usus (ac) fructus 54, 3. 

ut with explicat. force 8, 2; instead 
of — ... ita 26, 4; — ... scilicet 
24, 6; -ne 44, 2; cf. also s.vv. 
consequens, ineptus, magis, qualis, 
vanas. 

uterque = utervis 11, 6; plur. after — 
88, 5. 

uterus = partus 6, 8. 

uti, absolute use of — 9, 8. 

vacare ‘to be idle’ 12, 5 (44, 1); -ab 
45, 1, 

valentia 20, 4. 

valetudo 6, 8. 

vanum (est), ut 56, 3. 

‘Variatio’: of tenses 2, 2; 30, 1; 57, 4; 
of moods 10, 2; 13, 1; 51, 8; of 
act. and pass. infin. 46, 13; of 
adject. and genit. 26, 1; of genit. 
and dat. 51, 4; of ablat. and de 
2, 1; of penes and apud 14, 2; of 
cases of gerund 24, 6; of expressions 
16, 2; 27, 4. 


Indices 


vectaculum 53, 3. 


veclari, metaphor. use of — 15, 2. 
vegetare 25, 2. 
velitari, metaphor. use of — 1, 2. 


velle: velis (ac) nolis 58, 1. 

veneficium = magia 2, 5. 

venire — evenire 53, 5; -ab (de, ex) 
1, 4. 

ventilori 15, 5. 

vernaculus with genit. 51, 6. 

vernum = ver 48, 1. 

vesperugo — vespertilio 82, 8. 

vesticeps 56, 5. 


vestire, metaphor. use of — 2, 5; 
17, 6. 

via vitalis 53, 2. 

vicem, ad — with genit. 57, 3. 

videre: — erit ‘does not matter? 2, 6 
(10, 1). 


viduare with ablat. 19, 1. 

vigor = tévog 48, 2 (48, 1); co rigor 

vindicare, construetion of — 1,3 (9, 1; 
11, 1; 15, 2). 

vir = ta aldota 88, 5. 

viriosus 19, 4. 

virtus ‘magical power’ 34, 2. 

virus = semen 27, 6. 

vis, circumlocution by means of —, 
19, 3. 

viscera terrae 55, 1. 

visualitas 29, 8. 

Vitellii commentarii 46, 7. 

vivacitas 25, 8. 


V. EDITIONS OF TERTULLIAN'S WORKS REFERRED TO IN THE COMMENTARY 


Passages in C.S.E.L. 20 and 47 are referred to by the numbers of book 
(if necessary), chapter, page and line on the page, passages in C.S.E.L. 70 
are indicated only by the numbers of book, chapter, and line in the chapter. 


ad mart. = Ad martyras 

ad nat. = Ad nationes 

ad Scap. — .Ad Scapulam 

ad ux. = Ad uxorem 

adv. Herm. = Adversus Hermogenem 

adv. Iud. = Adversus Iudaeos 

adv. Marc. — Adversus Marcionem 

[adv. omn. haer. = Adversus omnes 
haereses 

adv. Prax. — Adversus Praxean 

ado. Val. — Adversus Valentinianos 

apol. = Apologeticum 

bapt. — De baptismo 


c. Chr. — De carne Christi 

cor. — De corona 

cult. fem. — De cultu feminarum 
exh. cast. = De exhortatione castitatis 
fuga = De fuga in persecutione 
idol. — De idololatria 

iei. — De ieiunio 

mon. == De monogamia 

orat. — De oratione 

paen. — De paenitentia 


pall. — De pallio 

pat. — De patientia 

praescr. — De praescriptione 
haereticorum 

pud. — De pudicitia 

res. — De resurrectione carnis 

scorp. == Scorpiace 

spect. = De spectaculis 

test. anim. — De testimonio animae 

v.v. = De virginibus velandis 


Ed.: Oehler. 


J. G. Ph. Borleffs, Leyden 1929. 
Oehler. 


Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 70. 


Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 47. 
Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 70. 
Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 47. 
Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 47.] 
Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 47. 


Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 47. 

J. Martin, Bonn 1933. 

J. G. Ph. Borleffs, Mnemos., N.S. 59 
(1931), 1/47. 

Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 70. 

Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 70. 

W. Kok, Dokkum 1934. 

Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 70. 

J. J. Thierry, Hilversum 1941. 

Reifferscheid-Wissowa, C.S.E.L. 20. 

Reifferscheid-Wissowa, C.S.E.L. 20. 

Oehler. 

Reifferscheid-Wissowa, C.S.E.L. 20. 

J. G. Ph. Borleffs, Mnemos., N.S. 60 
(1932), 256/278. 

A. Gerlo, Wetteren 1940. 


Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 47. 


Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 70. 
Reifferscheid-Wissowa, C.S.E.L. 20. 
Kroymann, C.S.E.L. 47. 
Reifferscheid-Wissowa, C.S.E.L. 20. 
Reifferscheid-Wissowa, C.S.E.L. 20. 
Reifferscheid-Wissowa, C.S.E.L. 20. 
Oehler. 


T denotes a word occurring in Tert.’s works only, Tp a word found in 


Tert. for the first time. 


ERRATA TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION 


Typographical errors in De anima, identified by E.P. Meijering 


p. 2, 6: after ipsa insert morte 

P. 4, r. 3 from top: regula > regulae 

p. 22, T. 14: rebis > rebus 

p-71,r. 18: at the end incorrect spacing between words and commas 

P. 73, r. 21: at the beginning incorrect spacing 

p. 103, r. 19 from top: probably > probable 

p. 154, r. 9 from top: “the soul should be regarded as corporeal”: 
corporeal > incorporeal 

p. 180, r. 5 from bottom: § 3 > $5 

p. 199, r. 9 from top: GAN OTL > GAN’ OTL 

p. 203, r. 17 from top: TS > THS 

p. 203, r. 20 from bottom: qnoi > qnot 

p. 203, r. 5 from bottom: GAN Eoıxe > AAN Eoıme 

p- 205, r. 8 from bottom: causem > causam 

p. 211, r. 14 from top: nað ouy > nað’ guv 

p. 211, r. 16 from top: oEUNV > guy 

p. 215, r. 12 from top: EVEOYELAL > EVEOYELAL 

p. 215, r. 15 from top: EVEQOYELO.V > EVEQYELAV 

p. 220, r. 21 from bottom: XAT QUTÓV > XAT? AUTOV 

p. 220, r. 20 from bottom: TIS > ns 

p. 221, r. 14 from bottom: XEPAANV > REpaANv 

p. 223, r. 23 from bottom: pévyovta > pevyovta 

p. 241, r. 7 from top: TV TE > TÚV TE 

p. 259, r. 10 from bottom: Juristenteksten > Juristentexte 

p. 262, r. 19 from bottom: Erkentnis > Erkenntnis 

p. 306, r. 18 from bottom: supposin > supposing 

p. 329, final sentence: TLVEG > TLVEG 

p. 333 r. 3 from top: ETEO EOTL > EITTEQ EOTL 

p. 349, r. 5 from bottom: TUL > uïv 

p. 357, r. 8 from bottom: (v > (v 

p. 403, r. 14 from bottom: Ó£, > ÖE, 

P. 411, r. 23 from bottom: uig > u 

p. 426, r. 14 from bottom: TO > TÒ 

P. 430, r. 17 from bottom: "AQLOTEANS > "A QLOTOTEANS 

P. 434, r. 5 from top: SEVTEQA > ÖEVTEEA 

p. 449, r. 4 from bottom: unaccurate > inaccurate 

p. 462, r. 5 from top: UEQWV > UEQMV 

p. 465, r. 12 from top: ot > ov 
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p- 
p- 
p- 
. 487, r. 12 from top: 

. 507, r. 13 from bottom: 


td ^u "oy suo P pP 


474, r. 2 from top: 
480, r. 9 from top: 
483, r. 14 from top: 


515, r. 18 from top: 

520, r. 7 from bottom: 
532, r. 2 from bottom: 
539, r. 3 from bottom: 


546, r. 19 from bottom: 
. 549, r. 26 from bottom: 
. 585, r. 30 from bottom: 


ERRATA TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION 


oxiav > OXLOV 
Up’ £v > Up’ £v 
orm > noTM 
Aóvvouo0 > Aoyıouod 
ÖWE > Ope 

OWE > Ope 
spacing between &ot and ‘Ev Xoiovó* 
ELONVOTOLELV > elOnvomoLetv 
to takes > to take 
CLYYEAOUG > Cry YEAOUG 
TOUT > TOUT" 
TO > tO 6” 


